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[Introductory  Letter  to  Volume  8  of  the  Series.] 

Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich  K.C.B., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Sib, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying 
volume  of  Special  Reports  dealing  with  various  educational 
subjects  which  are  of  interest  at  the  present  time. 

The  papers  contained  in  this  volume  fall  into  three  groups.* 

(1)  Education  in  Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Hungary, 
etc.  In  this  group,  four  papers  are  devoted '  to  education  m 
Scandinavia.  Special  reference  is  made  in  them  to  two  questions : 
(1)  the  virtual  abolition  of  Latin  in  the  ordinary  secondary 
schools  in  Norway,  and  the  similar,  though  somewhat  less 
sweeping,  tendency  in  the  Swedish  secondary  schools ;  and  (2) 
the  movement  in  Sweden  for  making  elementary  education 
more  pract^al  and  a  much  more  definite  preparation  for  skill  in 
handicraft.  Both  of  these  questions,  m  another  form,  are 
pressing  on  the  thoughts  of  many  English  students  of  education, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  account  of  what  is  being  done  in 
Scandinavia  will  prove  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time. 
Two  other  papers  give  detailed  information  as  to  the  training 
and  status  of  primary  and  secondary  teachers  in  Switzerland, 
and  describe  the  main  features  of  the  school  system  of  Zurich. 
Another  paper  describes  the  historical  development  of  the  system 
of  primary  education  in  the  Netherlands  with  special  reference  to 
its  influence  on  English  education  and  to  recent  important 
changes  in  Dutch  educational  law.  Other  papers  give  accounts 
of  education  in  Hungary,  Portugal  and  Servia ;  and  one  describes 
the  Ecoles  Matemelles  in  Paris,  comparing  the  methods  adopted 
in  those  schools  with  those  generally  in  use  in  infant  schools  in 
England. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  growing  interest  which  is  taken  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  as  distinct  from  questions  of  educational 
administration,  some  of  the  papers  are  devoted  to  discussions  of 
the  ways  of  teaching  two  subjects  which  are  almost  universally 
regarded  as  being,  if  well  taught,  of  high  disciplinary  value — 
Arithmetic  and  Citin.  The  aim  of  the  writers,  whose  proposals 
are  based  on  long  experience  as  teachers,  is  to  suggest  methods 
of  instruction  which  will  teach  the  pupils  to  think,  and  give 
them  a  real  interest  in  their  work.  Connected  with  these 
papers  is  a  suggestion  for  a  re-arrangement  of  the  order  of 
teaching  languages  in  some  of  our  secondary  schools,  the  writer 
urging  that  French,  taught  on  the  new  methods  and  as  a  living 

*  Volumes  9  and  10  of  this  series,  now  at  press,  are  devoted 
respectively  to  Education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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language,  should  precede  Latin,  so  as  to  provide  a  common 
foundation^  throughout  the  lower  forms  ot  a  school,  for  the 
classical  and  the  non-classical  sides  of  secondary  instruction. 
The  accounts  of  several  school  journeys  show  how-  much 
iii  being  done  to  connect  the  teachmg  of  geography  and 
history  and  of  some  branches  of  science  with  the  practical 
expenence  of  the  pupils.  In  recent  yeai-s  much  has  been  done, 
especially  in  secondary  schools,  in  England  to  develope  the 
usefulness  of  school  excursions  on  their  educational  side  and 
in  connexion  with  the  school  curriculum.  But  it  should  not 
be  supposed  that  the  school  journey  is  a  novel  thing  in 
English  education.  Another  side  of  the  Siime  movement 
towards  a  less  ))ookish  training  and  in  the  direction  of  securing 
the  gist  of  a  liberal  education  through  the  scientific  treatment 
of  practical  studies  coupled  with  a  sutiicient  literary  discipUne,  is 
illustrated  by  the  ])apcr  on  an  agricultural  school.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  educatioual  question  is  but  one  aspect  of  a 
much  larger  social  and  economic  problem.  The  complexity  of 
the  question  is  illustrated  by  an  account  of  the  education, 
earnings,  and  social  condition  of  boys  engaged  in  street  trading 
in  one  of  our  great  cities. 

(3)  Another  group  of  papers  in  the  present  volume  is  formed 
by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  educational  work  in  the  late  South 
African  Republic,  and  by  an  essay  on  the  education  of  Asiatics, 
with  special  regard  to  experience  gained  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 
These  papers  illustrate  the  immense  variety  in  the  educational 
problem  which  presents  itself  in  different  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  rapid  diffusion  of  educational  idetis  throughout  the 
world  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  "  New  Methods  of  Modern 
Language  Teaching,'  as  described  in  an  earlier  volume  of  these 
reports,  nave  been  adopted  with  much  success  in  the  teaching  of 
English  to  natives  in  schools  in  Singapore. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  writers  who  have  con- 
tributed papers  to  this  volume,  and  to  take  this  oi)portunity  ot 
acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Servian  Ministers  in  London,  and  of  the 
Norwegian  Department  for  Ecclesiastical  Matters  and  Pubhc 
Instruction  forlcindly  granting  permission  for  the  publication  of 
summarised  translations  of  certain  reports,  as  indicated  in  the 
synopsis  of  contents. 

To  each  report  is  appended  the  name  of  its  author,  and  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  latter  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
opinions  therein  expressed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Michael  K.  Sadler, 
Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 

December,  1901. 
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THE  NEW  LAW  FOR  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

IN  NORWAY .♦ 


The  new  law  for  the  higher  public  schools-  passed  by  the 
Norwegian  Storthing  in  1896  is  not,  as  many  believe  and  some 
have  said,  a  leap  in  the  dark,  a  random  experiment.  It  is 
founded  on  our  own  school  development;  it  builds  upon  the 
experience  and  attempts  of  other  countries.  Nor  is  it  the 
creation  of  a  chance  current,  *a  production  of  misty  theories  and 
vague  sentiments,  which,  under  chance  conditions,  have  gained 
the  upper  hand.  On  the  contrarjr,  it  has  taken  shape  after  years 
of  delioeration,  controversy,  and  investigation ;  and  although  it 
does  not,  of  course,  satisfy  all  parties,  and  is  not  approved  of  by 
all,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  on  the  whole  it  has  found 
fevour  not  only  with  the  public  but  also  with  schoolmen. 

If  the  law  cannot  be  stamped  as  rash  or  as  unhistorical,  it  is 
nevertheless  allowable  to  say  that  it  denotes  the  final  and 
decisive  rupture  with  the  educational  ideal,  the  educational 
means,  and  the  educational  organisation  which  have  prevailed 
for  centiuies  in  aU  civilised  lands,  and  which  are  still,  though 
not  unassailed  or  still  possessed  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
the  past,  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best  where  there  is 
question  of  development  into  true  humanity,  and  the  only  ones 
when  it  is  a  question  of  discipline  in  scientific  thought  and  all 
higher  mental  operations. 

The  Norwegian  school  has  broken  with  the  past  in  a  twofold 
respect,  has  ceased  in  a  twofold  sense,  in  organisation  and  in 
culture,  to  be  the  grammar  (Uih'de)  school,  the  school  of  the 
renaissance.  It  is  no  lonjger  an  ante-room  to  the  university's 
holy  place  and  holy  of  holies.  Nor  is  it  a  wholly  isolated  and 
independent  institution,  but  rises  like  a  lofty  dome  on  the  folke 
school's  broad,  plain  building.  It  has,  moreover,  turned  from 
the  classical  languages  in  order  to  find  in  the  thought-world  and 
science  of  the  present  day  the  means  of  educating  youth  and 
fitting  it  for  life.  Reasoning  from  the  solidarity  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  universality  of  educational  requirements,  it  has 
rejected  the  class  school  and  the  special  school,  and  has  tried  to 
establish  a  united  school,  the  universal  (almen)  school,  divided 

♦  The  following  i)ai)er  is  a  rei)etition,  in  its  main  features,  of  a  lecture 
given  at  a  Scandinavian  school -meeting  at  Naas  Sloid  College,  in  Sweden. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  development  of  our  higher  sciiool  system 
and  a  few  notes  have  been  added  to  render  it  more  comprehensible  to 
English  readers,  while  the  most  important  paragraphs  of  the  new  law,  and 
extracts  from  the  regulations  drawn  up  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  plans  of 
iastruction  are  added  as  an  appendix.  To  this  I  refer  my  readers  for  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  lecture. 
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indeed  according  to  requirements,  abilities,  and  circmnstanoes, 
but  organically  united,  so  that  in  the  future  there  shall  not  be 
elementary  (aJmen)  schools,  middle-class  (borger)  schools,  real 
schools,  and  classical  {laerde)Bchooh,  each  leadii^a  circumsoribed 
existence,  but  one  connected  school  system.  Whother  right  or 
wrong,  this  is  the  fundamental  idea  ;  imperfect  and  incomplete 
in  its  adaptation,  this  is  the  intention.  To  defend  the  reforms  or 
to  attack  them  is  not  my  immediate  purpose ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
shall  tiy  to  represent  them  as  they  came  into  existence,  and 
explain  their  relation  to  our  national  circumstances  and  way  of 
thinking,  and  to  sketch  their  great  fimdamental  lines,  though  it 
is  self-evident  that  the  road  will  lead,  oftener  than  I  care  for, 
over  heights,  when  dwelling  in  the  depths  would  afford  more 
satisfEtction. 

Yet  a  few  more  prefartory  remarks,  in  which  will  lie  the  chief 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  here  to  carry  out  so 
smoothly  radical  reforms  which  everywhere  else  would  have  met 
with  stubborn,  or  even  insurmoimtable,  resistance.    In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  school-training  here   has 
always  been  under  le^slation,  and  a  very  minutely  detailed 
l^islation.    This  certainly  gives  it  a  certain  immobility  in  cases 
of  partial  changes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  consequence  of 
our  democratic  constitution  that  public  opinion  can  rapidly  and 
victoriously  remodel  the  very  foundation  itself,  while  in  countries 
where  the  constitution  secures  special  interests  and  privileges, 
or  where  the  initiative  and  accomplishment  must  come  from 
higher  quarters  by  administration,  reforms  are  only  carried  out 
with  dmculty,  especially  when  they  touch  old  fundamental 
conditions.    In  the  next  place,  the  &ct  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  new  law  in  reality  indicates  a  final  movement  towards 
an  assimilation  of  school  and  community.      It  is  an  axiom  that 
there  is,  or  tends  to  be,  in  nations  a  connection  or  agreement 
between  their  social  structure  and  their  school.    The  school  is 
one  of  the  decisive  factors  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  formed  according  to  the  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  that  life.    Its  vitality  is  in  proportion  to  its 
national  spirit,  and  has  taken  form  in  lively  interaction  with  the 
nation's  evolution  in  other  respects.    In  any  case  in  our  day, 
when  human  culture  imder  strong  national  tendencies  bears 
more  and  more  the  special  stamp  of  the  individuality  of  the 
people,  it  is  important  that  the  school  in  its  organisation,  its 
means  and  end  —  if  I   may  use  the  exj)ression  —  should  be 
naturalised,  i,e,,  be  recognised  as  an  institution  which  serves  the 
life-interests  of  the  nation.    This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  classical  school  is  nowhere  maintained  in  the 
purity  it  had  when  culture  was  cosmopolitan  and  the  exclusive 
possession  of  an  international  brotherhood,  but  is  everywhere 
adapted  more  or  less  to  the  requirements  of  the  people  and  the 
a^e ;  and  if  it  still  in  many  places  maintains  an  influential  posi- 
tion, which  foretells  a  long  life,  although  the  sciences  of  antiquity 
have    long  since  been  outstripped  by  those  of  nature,  and 
although  the  ancie^t  languages  have  become  dead  languages 
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for  the  second  time,  the  explanation  of  it  all  lies  in  the 
almost  religious  faith  with  which  this  school  is  looked  upon  by 
well-informed  enthusiasts  and  artless  ignoramuses  as  sjmony- 
mous  with  a  nation's  intellectual  greatness.  It  is  thus  in  Ger- 
many, where  I  have  found  by  jjersonal  experience  that  within 
wide  circles  there  is  a  doraia  which  holds  that  German  intellect 
has  risen  to  its  present  neight  by  means  of  classical  philology 
and  the  classical  school,  and  by  these  forces  alone. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  the  case.  Germany  has  had  a  great 
philology,  a  humanist-inspired  thought  and  poetry.  She  has  also, 
as  a  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  said,  predomi- 
nating classes,  which  need  a  special  school  to  maintain  their 
leading  position.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  same  school  is  indis- 
pensable in  France,  where  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  historically 
national ;  or  in  England,  where  from  being  the  nursery  of  learn- 
ing it  has  become  a  school  for  the  aristocracy  and  plutocracy, 
with  a  peculiarly  national  system  of  education,  but  so  conserva- 
tive in  its  instruction  that  England,  from  a  pedagogic  point  of 
view,  occupies  a  position  of  the  same  "  splendid  isolation"  as 
that  which  one  of  her  statesmen  has  attnbuted  to  her  politi- 
cally. But  in  Norway  we  have  no  predominating  classes  to  be 
the  object  of  special  care ;  we  have,  with  all  respect  for  clever, 
indeed  distinguished  philologists  and  Latin-speaking  professors 
and  priests,  no  brilliant  classical-humanist  traditions.  The  first 
torch-bearers  of  our  intellectual  life  did  not  kindle  their  torches 
at  the  sacred  fire  of  antiquity ;  their  classicality,  alas !  was  little 
to  boast  of  The  classical  school,  which  we  retained  from  our 
imion  with  Denmark,  was  not  able  under  these  conditions  to 
lead  a  very  vigorous  existence ;  in  a  peasant  nation,  with  a  wooi 
of  a  small  and  low-standing  provincial  middle-class,  it  was  essen- 
tially a  special  school,  a  school  for  public  functionaries,  through 
which  no  very  strong  wind  blew,  with  indifferent  relations  to  the 
people,  and  met  by  them  with  an  indifference  which  must  sooner 
or  later  lead  to  its  reformation  or  faU. 

I  cannot  here  dwell  on  the  manner  in  which  our  higher  public 
instruction  developed  during  the  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  1814.  Its 
uneventful  history  has  recently  been  fully  related  by  Headmaster 
Voss  in  Wychgram's  "  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Ausltodisches 
Unterrichtswesen,"  and  I  refer  the  reader  to  those  excellent 
articles.* 

I  can  here  only  set  forth  the  prominent  points  in  this  develop- 
ment, whose  prmcipal  features  are  common,  indeed,  to  many 
lands,  but  which  also  has  its  own  peculiar  character,  determined 
by  the  conditions  of  the  people  and  the  country. 

*  The  State  schools  (Latin  schools),  which  took  charge  of  the  higher 
education,  and  prepared  students  for  the  university,  from  the  time  of 
Norway's  emancipation  from  the  union  with  Denmark  in  1814,  until  1869 
were  arranged  according  to  a  law  of  1809.  They  were  at  first  very  few  in 
number  (four  so-called  katkedral  schools,  in  Eristiania,  Bergen,  Trondhjem, 
and Kristiansand),  and  poorly  attended;  but  thev  grew  gradually.  The 
list  of  subjects  was  Norwegian,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  (ierman,  French, 
religion,  history,  geography,  and  mathematics.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  lessons  were  devoted  to  the  dead  languages. 
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It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remind  foreign  readers  of  the 
conditions  imder  which  Norway's  independent  political  life  as  a 
constitutional  State  began.  When,  in  1814,  she  was  separated 
from  Denmark,  after  a  union  that  had  lasted  for  400  years, 
declared  herself  a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  and  gave  her- 
self a  constitution,  which  is  rightly  held  to  be  the  freest  in  the 
world,  she  counted  a  population  of,  at  the  most,  900,000.  'Of 
these,  only  90,000  lived  in  towns ;  the  remainder  were  scattered 
over  the  extensive  country,  whose  area  is  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  where  it  seems  as  if  natiu:e  must  render  all 
efforts  to  raise  the  people  to  a  condition  of  enlightenment  and 
culture  fruitless.  When  this  has  nevertheless  been  done,  when 
popular  education  has  succeeded  in  becoming  a  well-organised 
and  powerfully-working  institution,  this  is  due  at  once  to  the 
people's  natural  intelligence  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the 
untiring  labour  which  the  Government  authorities  have  felt 
bound  to  bestow  upon  the  development  of  the  school,  because 
the  constitution  requires  an  enlightened  people,  and  because  it  has 
been  their  ambition  to  keep  on  a  par  with  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries,  especially  with  Sweden,  united  as  she  is  with  Norway 
under  one  king.  Our  public  education  is  one  of  the  largest 
items  in  the  budgets  of  both  the  State  and  the  Corporation. 

Our  elementary  (folke)  schools'  historv  I  must  not  touch  upon 
here,  interesting  though  it  is,  but  I  will  trace  the  chief  move- 
ments in  the  development  of  the  higher  school. 

In  1814  there  were  only,  as  mentioned,  four  classical  (lah*de) 
schools  in  Norway,  the  so-called  kathedral  schools.  In  the 
immediately  succeeding  period  more  schools  were  established 
after  the  same  pattern.  They  were  classical  schools,  inasmuch 
as  Latin  and  Greek  were  their  chief  subjects,  and  formed  the 
chief  part  of  the  curriculum ;  but  the  pedagogic  reforming  ideas 
of  the  nineteenth  century  had  set  their  mark  upon  them.  For 
instance,  the  mother-tongue  was  treated  as  a  separate  branch. 
Modem  languages  were  also  studied,  and  natural  science, 
anthropology,  and  ethics  had  a  place,  at  any  rate,  on  their  time- 
table. It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  schools  we  are  already  met 
by  the  idea  of  an  encyclopaedic  education,  and  so  far  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  the  parent  schools  of  the  common  schools  of 
our  own  time.  But  in  reality  they  long  continued  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  tradition,  to  be  Latin  schools  in  the  actual  sense 
of  the  word,  and  preparatory  schools  for  the  university.  As  such, 
however,  they  were  not  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
higher  civil  education,  which  the  rapid  unfolding  of  the  nation's 
powers  in  the  various  fields  of  activity  demanded.  These  wants 
were  very  poorly  provided  for  by  a  few  inferior  middle- class 
schools.  Leading  statesmen  coidd  not  but  feel  it  their  duty 
to  remember  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs;  but  unfavourable 
economic  conditions,  and  the  want  of  clear  and  decided  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  the  organisation  of  a  real  school,  give  to  the  first 
efforts  an  intermittent  and  chance  character.  Ajs  a  rule,  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  found  by  attaching  "real*' 
classes  to  the  existing  classical  schools  in  an  entirely  external 
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and  inorganic  way,  with  the  consequence  that  these  classes 
were  regarded  as  an  escape-valve  for  pupils  who  were  net 
competent  to  read  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  interesting  to  read  in 
the  Storthing  debates  connected  with  the  question  of  such 
reforming  efforts  how  the  opposition  to  the  predominance  of  the 
classical  languages,  especially  their  predominance  in  Norway; 
where  the  conditions  for  an  independent  scientific  life  were  con- 
sidered to  be  so  poor,  begins  to  make  itself  heard,  though  as  yet 
without  awakening  much  response. 

About  the  year  1830,  however,  a  change  began  to  take  place. 
This  period  was  in  man^'  respects,  both  intellectually  and  politi- 
cally, a  time  of  awakenmg  for  our  nation.  The  peasants,  who 
had  hitherto  not  been  quite  conscious  of  the  political  power  that 
the  constitution  placed  in  their  hands,  entered  political  life,  and 
a  stronger  national  spirit  broke  out  in  literature  and  intellectual 
life.  This  period  saw  also  the  yet  more  energetic  rise  of 
the  great  pedagogic  cultiu-e  question — "  classical "  or  "  modem 
culture."  Influential  politicians  and  schoolmen  became  the 
advocates  of  a  more  or  less  extreme  circumscription  of  the 
study  of  the  classical  languages,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  certain 
extent  in  carrying  their  point.  One  active  and  influential 
schoolman,  Mr.  Nissen,  hacl  as  early  as  1845  in  his  large  private 
school  carried  out  the  principles  of  a  common  sub-structure 
and  a  division  into  a  Latin  and  a  "  real "  side,  the  former  with  a  six 
years',  the  latter  with  a  four  years*,  curriculum.  This  arrange- 
ment was  sanctioned  by  the  Storthing  in  1845  for  small  classical 
schools,  whose  means  of  existence  was  thereby  assured,  as  the 
re(d  classes  brought  them  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  pupils. 
The  three  kathed/ral  schools  in  Kristiania,  Bergen,  and  Trondhjem 
continued  their  existence  as  purely  classical  schools.  The  new 
reform  >vas  far  too  lame,  however,  to  aftbrd  satisfaction.  The 
"  real "  side,  with  its  shorter  curriculum,  was  neglected,  and  the 
philologically-trained .  teachers  and  headmasters  evinced  little 
or  no  interest  in  it.  Its  advocates  required  that  it  should  be 
extended,  so  as  to  secure  for  its  pupils  admission  to  university 
courses.  On  the  other  side,  the  defenders  of  the  Latin  school 
complained  of  the  injury  done  to  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages  by  the  combination  of  the  two  forms  of  school.  The 
establishment  in  1857  of  a  mathematical-scientific  teachers' 
examination,  corresponding  to  the  philological  examination  that 
had  existed  since  1820,  was  a  gain  to  the  real  school,  it  thereby 
obtained  trained  teachers  in  its  special  subjects. 

The  contention  between  the  two  ideals  of  school  training  flared 
lip  with  renewed  violence  at  the  close  of  the  fifties,  and  fresh 
ftiel  was  added  to  it.  For  instance,  the  growing  national  move- 
ment demanded  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Old  Norse  in 
the  school ;  English,  which  had  held  a  miserable  place  in  the 
"  real "  side,  was  proposed  as  an  optional  branch  on  tne  classical 
side.  But  the  sharpest  contention  arose  on  the  subject  of  the 
Uiotion  to  do  oway  with  Latin  composition  (translation  from 
Norwegian  into  Latin),  a  motion  which,  in  spite  of  violent  oppo 
siti<>ii»  was  adopted  by  the  Storthing  of  1857 
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At  the  back  of  the  criticism  passed,  in  most  varied  quarters, 
upon  the  higher  school  there  lay  the  common  fundamental  view 
that  the  school  no  longer  answered  to  the  degree  of  development 
tliat  the  nation's  pohtical  life  had  undergone.      In  fifty  years 
Norway  had  become  economically  and  socially  another  country. 
Its  population  was  doubled,  its  wealth  increased,  its  old  means  of 
livelihood  gave  larger  profits,  and  new  ones  had  sprung  up.    The 
nation  now  no  longer  presented  a  picture  of  a  patriarchiEil  social 
system;  whose  business  affairs  were  guided  by  ofticers  of  the  State, 
while  the  peasants  walked  behind  the  plough  or  fished.    The 
peasants  nad  become  conscious  of  then:  political  power,  and 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Liberal  elements  in  the 
towns,  imder  J.  Sverdrup's  leadership.    A  real  middle-class  had 
formed  in  the  towns  alon^  the  coast,  which  stood  in  active  com- 
municiktion  with  the  outside  world.    The  Norwegian  social  struc- 
tiirOi  which  had  been  so  simple,  now  began  to  be  as  varied  as  that 
bf  other  European  countries,  though  with  a  distinctly  democratic 
Btamp<     The  existing  schools  were  insufficient  for  this,  or  ill- 
adapted.    A  higher  education  was  needed,  which  should  not  be 
a  one-sided  classical  education.    Real  schools  were  needed,  which 
should  not  be  neglected  appendages  of  the  classical  (kteni) 
schools.    Special  schools  were  needed  for  art,  manual  work,  and 
trade.    Higher  girls'  schools  were  needed,  and  more  education 
for  the  peasants.    In  many  of  these  fields  private  initiative  was 
active.    It  was  during  these  years  that  the  large  private  boys' 
and  girls'  schools  in  Kristiama*  and  other  large  towns  began  to 
flourish,  that  the  first  technical  and  mercantile  schook  were 
toimdedi  that  the  elementary  (folke)   school,  from  being  an 
essentially  religious  school,  became  a  school  for  general  civio 
education,  and  that  the  attempt  was  made  by  clever,  enthusiastic 
men  to  transplant  the  system  of  high  schools  for  the  people 
(folkehoiskole)  from  Denmark* 

But  these  and  similar  efforts  are  of  a  chance  and  disconnected 
cixaracter,  and  are  retarded  in  their  growth  by  poor  vital  condi- 
tions, and  the  obvious  problem  presented  itself  of  arranging  the 
various  forms  of  school^  whereby  an  attempt  was  made  to  further 
an  education  going  beyond  that  of  the  elementary  (Jolke)  school 
or  school  for  the  poor  (alm^ii),  as  it  was  then  called,  within 
a  common  setting,  and  b^  this  union  of  forces  to  produce  greater 
vitality.  This  was  the  aim  of  the  efforts  made  in  the  sixties 
imder  Hr.  H.  Nissen's  guidance,  and  led  to  the  law  of  1869. 
Here  we  first  meet  with  the  idea  that  the  elementary  (folke) 
fichool  mav  serve  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  higher  school, 
though  only,  it  is  true,  as  r^ards  the  first  three  years,  and  this 
l¥as  m  reality  only  a  paper  provision,  as  special  preparatory 

schocds  were  established  for  the  higher  schools.    So  imperfect  as 

—  .11         ■     I  ■         I    ■  ■         I  ■■.       ■.■■■■■■■         ,      i   ■  I    .  I  » 

*  Since  the  establishment  of  Nissen's  private  school  in  Kristiania  in 
I8i8  the  higher  instruction  in  this  town  has  princinall y  been  imparted  by 
private  institutions.  At  present  there  are  three  hi^ner  Doys'  schools  in  the 
town,  with  « twelvejyears^course  and  right  of  examination  (Aar's  and  Voss's, 
Gjertsen's  and  Otto  Anderssen's),  besides  several  middel  schools  tor  boys 
and  girls  (nine  to  ten  years'  courBe)i  There  is  a  higher  private  school, 
Hambro's  school,  in  Bergen. 
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yet  w^e  the  conditions  of  the  elementary  (folke)  school,  and  so 
deeply-rooted  the  idea  that  the  higher  school  must  ^o  its  own 
way  from  the  beginning!  All  more  intermediary  mstructibn 
was  gathered  into  the  so-called  lower  secondary  or  intermediate 
(midiel)  school  with  a  six  years'  curriculum — from  the  ^e  of 
nine  to  that  of  fifbeei^  dividea  at  the  age  of  twelve  into  a  fatiii 
side  and  an  English  side.  The  step  of  making  the  lower  secon- 
dary school  (micUlel)  school  into  a  mixed  school  was  not  yet 
ventured  upon.  On  the  lower  secondajry  {middel)  school  in  its 
turn  was  built  the  three  years'  Latin  gymnasium,  with  a  highly 
concentrated  syllabus,  as  more  than  half  the  total  nimiber  oi 
lessons  was  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek  alone,  and  a  real-qyTa- 
naavwm^  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lessons  were  widely 
distributed  between  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  languages 
and  history.  * 

Such  were  the  external  lines  of  this  school  organisation^  of 
which  the  aim  was  simultaneously  to  afford  a  preparation  for 
civil  life  and  for  the  university,  to  give  the  child  such  encyclo- 
psedic  elementary  knowledge  as  may  be  useful  to  him  in  the 
varied  occupations  of  practical  life,  and  to  give  the  youth  that 
personal  eoucation  that  the  more  self-dependent  university 
career  demands. 

I  would  here  interpolate  the  remark  that  the  law  made  no 
provisions  for  the  femmine  portion  of  our  youth,  which  here,  too, 
was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Either  from  forgetfulness  or 
out  of  delicacy — I  know  not  which — the  authorities  did  not  lay 
the  hand  and  restraint  of  the  law  upon  the  education  of  girls.  It 
was  allowed  to  grow  according  to  its  own  sweet  will,  tafier  and 
more  luxuriantfy  in  the  few  places  where  social  and  economic 
conditions  were  more  favouraole,  stunted  where  the  surroundings 
were  un&vourable,  until  the  emancipation  movement  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  b^an  to  lop  ofif  the  suckers  which  in  the 
course  of  time  had  grown  iip  round  the  one  great  truth :  that 
man  and  woman,  intellectually  and  ethically,  are  not  essentially 
different  in  the  sense  that  they  each  require  a  separate  school, 
that  development  of  the  brain  and  heart  is  the  right  of  both, 
and  that  what  the  human  intellect  has  gained  ought  to  benefit 
both  without  distinction.  From  that  moment  the  girls'  school 
also  became  an  object  of  public  interest,  and  received  here  and 
there  public  support  as  an  independent  institution,  with  an 
increasmgly  marxed  leaning  towards  the  curriculum  of  the  boys' 
school. 

The  new  law  was  a  compromise  between  classical  humanism 
and  realism,  and  it  was  the  hope  of  its  authors  that  this  com- 
promise would  have  permanently  settled  the  dispute  between  these 
two  educational  ideals.  While  the  lower  secondary(midd€Z)school, 
with  its  termination  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,*  proved  to 

*  The  middel  school  concludes  with  a  leaving  examination  after  nine 
years'  normal  school  attendance  (reckoned  from  the  age  of  six  as  the  com- 
mencement)!   The  examination  is  in  the  following  branches  :^Norwep[ian, 
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be  a  hajmy  idea,  raising  the  standard  of  our  middle-class  educa- 
tion, ana  even  becoming  a  kind  of  stamp  of  good  breeding, 
aspired  to  by  nearly  every  decent  person,  the  treaty  between 
humanism  and  realism  suffered  tne  fate  of  all  treaties  of 
peace.  They  are  concluded  for  all  eternity,  but  eternity  turns 
out  to  be  a  figure  of  speech.  The  further  development 
of  circumstances  soon  showed  that  in  the  long  rim  there  was  no 
hope  of  seeing  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  feeding  side  by  side  in 
idyllic  peace.  The  superiority  in  the  competition  which  the 
Latin  gyranasiuin  manifested  during  the  first  few  years 
gradually  disappeared.  The  real  gymnasium  got  wind  in  its 
sails,  more,  indeed,  under  the  influence  of  political,  social,  and 
practical  causes  than  from  any  pedagogic  reasons.  The  awakening 
and  growing  democracy,  in  which  national  and  social- radical 
elements  are  mixed,  sees  in  the  classical  school  one  of  those 
privileges  which  must  be  removed  at  any  cost.  The  influence  of 
natural  science  on  practical  life,  where  men  are  naturally  led  to 
a  utilitarian  valuation  of  education,  the  increasing  productive- 
ness of  the  real  gymnasiiiTrij  particularly  as  a  consequence  of 
the  rapid  development  of  improved  methods  of  teaching  modern 
languages,*  comoined  with  the  decided  sympathy  of  reformist 
and  interested  pediigogic  circles,  all  this  gained  for  the  real 
gymnasium  an  increasing  clientage  and  increasing  sjhnpathy 
for  the  idea  of  a  higher  scnool,  wholly  or  principally  built  upon 
the  science  and  culture  of  the  present  day,  national  and  foreign. 
At  the  same  time,  an  energetic  legislative  activity  aims  at  makmg 
the  elementary  (folke)  school  into  a  school  for  the  people  in  the 
true  sense  of  tne  word,  and  the  demands  for  an  organic  connection 
between  it  and  the  lower-secondary  (micUlel)  school  gain  in 
strength  by  talented  and  thorough  work,  not  least  from  men  of 
the  higher  school.  In  spite  of  divergent  opinions  in  matters  of 
detail,  the  advocates  of  the  reforms  are  united  in  the  fundamental 
idea  of  bringing  about  the  unity  of  the  school  in  all  essentials,  in 
order  thereby  to  forward  the  ideal  aim — the  solidarity  of  the 
people.  These  tendencies  found  expression  in  the  Storthing  of 
1890  in  a  series  of  warm  debates,  which  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Royal  Commission,  with  instnic^tions  to  make  a  draught  of  a 
refonn  of  the  higher  school,  instructions  which  contained  funda- 
mental problems,  among  them  being  the  particular  organisation 
xjf  the  higher  public  schools,  the  position  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages, physical  training,  the  position  of  the  girls'  school,  etc. 

German,  English  (or  Latin),  mathematics,  religion,  natural  science,  history, 
geograpny,  French  (optional),  drawing,  and  writing.  The  examination  is 
conducted  partly  by  paper  .work  and  partly  viva  voce  in  the  first  four  of 
these  branches.  The  gymnaslupi  concluded  with  an  examination  called 
ejcanien  artium.  The  examination  in  the  Latin  gi/mnasium  is  held  in  the 
follo>ving  branches  :— Norwegian  (written  and  ^iva  voce),  Latin  (written  and 
viva  voce),  mathematics  (written  and  viva  voce),  religion,  history,  geography, 
Greek,  French  (or  English).  The  examination  in  the  real  gymnaMum  is 
held  in  Norwegian  (written  and  viva  voce),  English  (written  and  viva  voce), 
mathematics  (written  and  viva  voce),  physics  (written  and  viva  voce),  religion, 
French,  history,  geography,  natural  science,  and  drawing. 

*  The  influence   which  Johan  Storm,  professor  in  Komance  philology, 
has  exerted  in  his  teaching  should  here  be  especially  mentioned. 
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The  Commission  *  worked  from  1890  to  1894,  and  from  1894 
to  1896  the  subject  was  under  discussion  in  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Storthing.  It  must  at  least  be  owned  that  the  matter  has 
been  gone  into  thoroughly.  The  university  and  schools,  peda- 
gogic associations,  and  the  Press  discussed  the  subject,  the  last- 
named,  however,  to  an  unexpectedly  small  extent.  What  direc- 
tion did  the  development  of  the  question  take  under  the  action 
of  these  various  forces  ?  In  the  Commission,  the  representatives 
of  Conservative  views  were  in  the  majority,  but  their  attitude  was 
a  )delding  one  from  the  very  beginnmg,  doubtless  in  the  belief 
that  moaeration  was  wisdom.  The  effect  was  to  weaken  their 
adherents*  zeal  and  eagerness  to  fight,  without  conciliating  their 
opponents.  It  soon  became  clear  to  all  that  the  ideas  of  the 
minority,  and  of  these  the  most  advanced,  would  triumph  by 
virtue  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  consistency  which  always 
distinguishes  the  Radical  standpoint,  and  by  virtue  of  their  con- 
gniity  with  the  democratic  Social  efforts.  I  do  not  intend  by 
this  to  disparage  in  any  way  the  pedagogic  value  of  these  ideas, 
or  the  argimients  with  which  tney  were  put  forward;  on  the 
contrary,  in  all  essentials  I  am  myself  a  votary  of  them,  and  have 
none  but  the  highest  opinion  of  the  talent  and  thoroughness 
with  which  the  different  sides  of  the  question  were  treated.  As 
an  instance  of  this  I  would  point  to  the  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  question  of  classical  traming  by  Hr.  Horst,  and  still  more 
by  Hr.  Voss — in  my  eyes  one  of  the  fullest,  most  competent,  and 
most  objective  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

But  to  cut  the  matter  short — when  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission was  sent  in  to  the  Government,  the  latter  left  it  alone  for 
the  time  being.  When  the  change  of  Ministry  in  1895t  made 
Jacob  Sverdnip  Minister  for  Church  and  Schools,  he  brought  in 
a  Government  bill,  which  practically  gave  its  support  to  the  views 
held  by  the  minority,  Hr.  Voss,  and  in  this  way  supported  a 
Latin  gyvmasium  with  optional  Greek.  When  the  Government 
biU  came  before  the  Storthing,  the  latter  gave  its  support  in  all 
essentials  to  the  most  Radical  minority,  Horst ;  they  even  w^ent  a 
step  farther,  and  resolutely  struck  Latin  out  of  the  list  of  sub- 
jects, and  moreover  rejected  all  attempts  at  a  temporary  transi- 
tion period  for  the  union  of  the  two  scnools.J 

*  It  consisted  of  the  Departmental  Secretary,  D.  Fd.  Kuudeen ;  School 
Director  Hoick  (for  the  elementary  (folke)  school),  and  Headmasters  Horn, 
Schreiner,  Horst,  and  Voss. 

t  The  Goyemment  was  Conservative  under  the  leadership  of  Emil  Stang. 
Its  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Dr.  A.  Chr.  Bang,  formerly  professor 
in  theology,  had  sat  for  a  short  time  on  the  Commission,  and  had  then 
voted  with  the  majority.  In  1896,  as  a  consequence  of  the  disputes  with 
Sweden,  a  compromise  Government  was  formed  of  the  three  parties  in  the 
Storthing,  Liberal,  Conservative,  and  Moderate,  under  the  leadership  of 
F.  Hagerup.  Jacob  Sverdiiip,  a  nephew  of  Johan  Sverdnip,  belonged  to 
the  Moderate  party. 

t  The  whole  Commission,  with  the  exception  of  one  member,  had  sided 
with  the  proposal  to  build  tne  higher  school  on  the  second  division  of  the 
elementary  school,  but  the  majonty  desired  to  carry  out  this  arrangement 
gradually,  pointing  out  that  the  elementary  school  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
developed  to  give  the  preliminary  education  necessary  for   the  higher 
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Out  of  the  trials  of  the  Church  Committee*  and  the  purgatory 
of  the  Storthing  debates  arose  the  following  school  orgam- 
sation : — 

ThefoUce  school  was  to  be  the  common  prenaratory  school  for 
alL  Upon  its  second  division,  after  the  fiftn  school-year,  the 
middel  school  is  built.  Thus  no  instruction  in  foreign  languages 
begins  before  the  child's  sixth  school-year.  When  the  f^ke 
school  is  raised  to  its  full  efficiency  the  next  step  will  be  to  build 
the  middel  school  as  two-yearly  on  the  complete  folke  school, 
which,  in  such  a  case,  must  be  furnished  with  instruction  in 
modem  languages. 

The  middel  school  is  an  undivided  school.  According  to  the 
law,  it  is  ''  a  children's  school,  which,  following  in  the  steps  of 
the  folke  school,  gives  its  pupils  a  complete,  thorough,  middle- 
class  education,  adapted  to  the  receptivity  of  childhood."  It 
concludes  with  a  leaving  examination. 

On  the  middel  school  is  founded  a  double,  three  years'  gymna- 
sium, (a)  a  Ihiguistic-'hietorical,  with  principal  stress  on  modem 
languages  and  historic  branches  of  stuay ;  (6)  a  real  gymnasium, 
with  chief  stress  on  mathematics  and  scientific  subjects.  A  close 
fellowship  is  also  maintained,  especially  in  the  first  class,  between 
the  two  branches.  The  gyTrmasiuTn,  according  to  the  law,  is  "  a 
school  for  young  people  leading  on,  with  the  middel  school  as  a 
starting-point,  to  a  higher  public  education,  which  also  prepares 
the  pupU  for  scientific  studies."  The  gymnasium  concludes 
with  a  leaving  examination,  eojaTncii  or^ium,  which,  among  other 
things,  gives  admittance  to  the  university. 

Both  middel  school  and  gymriasium  ought  to  contribute 
towards  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  pupils,  and 
mentally  and  physically  develop  them  into  capable  young 
people. 

Such  was  the  foundation  and  superstructure  of  the  building ; 
let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely  at  what  it  contains.  If  we 
turn  to  the  middel  school,  we  notice  immediately  that  the 
strong  point  is  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue.  To  it  has 
been  awarded  a  greater  number  of  hours  than  in  any  other 
European  coimtry — ^in  my  eyes,  a  distinct  step  in  advance. 

Kchool.  According  to  the  law  of  1889,  relating  to  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  towns,  these  consist  of  three  divisions — Ist  from  7  to  10  years  of  age, 
with  compulsory  school  attendance  of  from  18  to  24  hours  weekly ;  2nd, 
from  10  to  12  years,  with  school  attendance  of  24  hours '3rd,  from  12  to  14 
years,  wit^  school  attendance  of  from  18  to  24  hours.  The  local  board  can 
also  add  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  divisions  6  hours'  voluntary  instruction.  Out 
of  consideration  for  the  middel  school,  children  were  allowed  admittance 
to  the  Ist  division  on  the  completion  of  their  sixth  year. 

*  The  Church  Committee  is  a  Committee  of  the  Storthing,  and  has  the 
duty  of  preparing  all  questions  connected  with  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Educational  Department  for  presentation  to  the  Storthing.  The  Storthing 
debates  were  very  length]^.  The  motion  of  the  majonty  in  the  Com- 
mission, supporting  the  Latin  gymnoLsium  with  optional  Greek,  was  defended, 
especially  by  the  former  Minister,  Bonnevie,  who  is  himself  a  mathematician; 
while  the  theologian  Wexelsen,  who  had  formerly  been  Minister  for  £0119* 
biastical  Affairs,  and  is  so  aeain  at  the  present  time,  and  Horst,  the 
philologist,  spoke  in  favour  of  tne  exclusion  of  the  classical  languagoe. 
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Through  the  mother-tongue  is  the  natural  road  to  national 
education  and  national  ways  of  thinking.  The  highest  aim  of 
the  school  should  be  to  arouse  a  love  for  the  mother-tongue  and 
the  world  of  thought  and  feelmg  which  is  contained  in  its 
literature,  a  full  and  free  command  over  it,  and  respect  for  its 
purity.  This  requires  skilful  guidance  and  a  deep  study  of  its 
contents^  and,  in  our  case,  more  time,  inasmuch  as  both  the 
ordinary  written  and  spoken  language  and  the  popular  dialect* 
claim  their  share  of  attention.  Even  if  only  one  of  them  is 
to  be  written,  they  both  have  to  be  read. 


Time  Table  for  the  Loweb  Secokdary  {Middel)  School. 

Classes      -       -                  I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Age  -       -       -       - 

11-12.         12-13. 

13-14. 

14-16. 

Total. 

Religion    • 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

Norwegian 

5 

4 

4(1) 

4  0) 

17 

German  («) 

6 

5 

5 

6 

21 

English  («) 

— 

5 

5 

5 

16 

History 

3 

2 

3 

3 

11 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Natural  Science 

3 

2 

2 

3 

10 

Arithmetic            and 

Mathematics 

5 

5 

5 

6 

20 

Drawing    - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Writing     - 

2 

1 

— 

— 

3 

Gymnastics 

3 

% 

3 

4 

13 

Manual  Work  - 

2 

2 

o 

2 

8 

Singing     • 

1 

1 

1 

—- 

3 

Total 

36 

36 

36 

36 

144 

{})  In  Classes  III.  and  IV.  a  Norwegian  hour  eveiy  other  week  is  given  to 
writing. 
(«)  Alternative— English,  6,  4,  3,  4. 
(')  Alternative— German,  0,  6,  7,  6. 

*  Through  the  long  union  with  Denmark,  the  written  language  of  that 
kingdom  also  became  the  written  language  in  Norway ;  and  the  spoken 
language  of  Uie  towns  and  the  adjacent  districts  was  so  strongly  influenced 
by  this  that  a  gulf  opened  between  the  language  of  the  towns  and  that 
used  by  the  people  in  the  interior  of  the  Country^  and  the  fjord  districts 
of  the  west.  The  latter  is  descended  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Old  Norse, 
in  which,  as  is  well  known,  a  rich  mediaeval  literature  is  written.  On  its 
discontinuance,  the  language  fell  apart  into  dialects  that  owned  no  real 
literature.  Fifty  ^ears  ago  a  movement  was  made  by  the  talented  peasant^ 
poet  and  philologist,  Ivar  Aasen,  towards  making  a  common  written  lan- 
guage for  these  dialects,  and  through  it  preparing  for  the  superseding  of  the 
orduiary  book-language.  He  formed  the  so-called  lanosmaal  (country 
tongue)  as  a  sort  of  common  denominator  for  the  dialects.  This  language 
already  has  a  considerable  literature  (Vinje  and  Garborg),  and  is  warmly 
supported  by  the  Storthing,  in  which  peasants  form  a  powerful  element. 
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In  the  lower  secondary  {middel)  school  only  two  foreign 
hinguages  are  learnt,  German  and  Enriish,  both  ^vith  a  large 
weekly  number  of  hours,  the  one  for  the  first  four  years,  the 
other  for  the  remainmg  three,  but  with  liberty  to  begin  with 
either.  Their  aim  in  all  essentials  is  identical,  and  we  notice 
that  the  law  lays  special  stress  on  oral  and  written  employment 
of  the  language  within  certain  limits.  I  shall  return  to  the 
subject  of  methods  and  means  of  instruction  later  on. 

In  vutural  science  the  object  is  to  impart  "a  knowledge  of  the 
most  remarkable  animals  and  plants,  principally  native,  and  those 
most  important  to  man,  as  well  as  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  functions  of  its  organs,  with  the  outlines  of  hygiene, 
in  which  is  included  instruction  in  the  effects  and  dangers  of 
intoxicating  liquors ;  also  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
natural  phenomena,  and  of  the  laws  oi  the  forces  acting  tnrough 
them." 

In  arithmetic  and  mathematics^  according  to  the  new  law,  the 
theoretical  side  gives  way  to  the  practical.  It  is  practical 
arithmetic  in  its  apphcjj^tion  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  every- 
day life,  simple  book-keeping  and  applied  geometry,  which  are 
placed  in  the  foreground,  while  the  arithmetical  course  does  not 
extend  beyond  equations  of  the  first  degree,  and  chiefly  has  to  do 
with  stating  as  universal  laws  what  the  pupils  liave  already  made 
practicuxl  use  of 

Finally,  I  mention  here  that  in  the  provisions  of  the  law 
relating  to  other  subjects  we  meet  with  the  same  direct  aim  at 
the  connection  of  knowledge  with  daily  life,  and  its  utilisation — 
for  instance,  in  the  stress  laid  on  Norwegian  history,  the  social 
orders  of  the  nation,  introduction  of  perspective  drawing,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  in  the  larger  space  given  to  the  physical 
branches,  gymnastics  and  manual  work.  The  last-named  de- 
mands more  detailed  reference.  Among  the  questions  placed 
before  the  school  commission  was  that  of  tfie  physical  training 
pf  young  peoiyte.  This  question  has  led  to  some  most  valuable 
investigations  and  most  important  decisions  connected  with  school 
reform.  I  need  not  here  enlarge  upon  the  way  in  which  men's 
eyes  have  been  more  and  more  opened,  especially  during  the  last 
century,  to  the  dangers  of  a  one-sided  intellectual  training,  how 
the  body  was  reinstated  as  the  temple  whose  purity  and  strength 
were  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  health  and  harmony  of  the 
inind.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  slowness  with  which  this  view 
has  worked  its  way  "  from  sounds  to  things,"  how,  in  the  most 
diverse  countries,  it  has  nevertheless  led,  by  degrees,  to  school^ 
hygienic  investigations  and  school  hygienic  reforms  of  greater  or 
less  extent ;  how,  too,  it  has  sometimes  been  accompanied  by 
declarations  and  claims  which  have  more  to  do  with  imagination 
than  with  common-sense  and  reality.  What  this  deeper  and 
more  universal  human  valuation  required  of  education  and 
school  can  be  summed  up  under  two  principal  formulse :  (1)  a 
thorough  hygienic  principle  in  everything  connected  with  the 
external  conditions  tor  the  children's  "development,  such  as  school 
buildings,  apparatus,  light  and  air,  hours  of  study  in  school  and 
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at  home,  medical  inspection,  etc. ;  (2)  a  curriculum  which  should 
promote  an  expansion  of  the  inborn  physical  aptitude,  by  a 
rational  distribution  of  work  and  play,  systematic  gymnastics 
based  upon  physiological  principles,  with  the  object  of  creating 
the  health,  the  feelmg  of  physical  strength,  and  the  elasticity 
which  are  an  almost  indispensable  condition  of  an  active  life,  and, 
finally,  a  training  of  the  child's  practical  need  of  occupation,  by 
instruction  in  manual  work  suited  to  his  ability  and  powers. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  first  demands  have  been  more 
willingly  and  qmckly  met  than  the  last,  both  because  the 
necessity  of  the  former  was  more  self-evident,  and  because  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  schoo.  nor 
disturb  the  inherited  idea  of  school  as  an  institution  for  the 
cultivation  of  mental  abilities.  It  has  long  been  insisted  upon 
as  regards  the  boys  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  home  to 
look  after  their  practical  talents — a  thought  no  less  beautiful 
than  it  is  unsubstantial — and  also  experience  has  long  been 
wanting  with  reganl  to  the  species  and  form  of  this  practical 
instruction.  Thus  while  the  no  small  amount  of  liberality  as 
regards  school  buildings  and  apparatus  has  long  been  a  cause 
for  congratulation,  the  procuring  of  a  larger  space  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  physical  exercises  was  a  less  easy  matter — especially 
as  applied  to  the  folke  school;  and  as  to  manual  work,  if  it 
existed  at  all,  it  was  as  a  voluntary  supplement  in  an  extremely 
uneducational  form. 

What  the  new  school  law  has  established  or  planned  in  this 
direction  may  have  the  most  far-reaching  importance  for  our 
children's  future.  In  the  first  place,  the  imusually  thorough 
medical  examination  of  school  cnildren  under  the  most  varied 
local  and  climatic  conditions,  brought  into  efiect  by  the  commis- 
sion, secured  a  comparatively  fiivourable  general  sanitary  condi- 
tion among  the  children,  and  has  proved  tnat  no  essential  blame 
in  the  case  of  morbid  phenomena  can  be  attributed  to  school  life 
in  itself,  when  this  is  carried  on  under  normal  conditions.  More 
favourable  hygienic  conditions,  and  a  greater  circumspection  on 
the  part  of  the  school  in  watching  over  the  children's  physical 
development,  showed  particularly  favourable  results.*  In  the 
next  place  a  sure  foundation  was  laid  for  a  school  and  subject 
arrangement  that  was  in  accordance  with  hygienic  require- 
ments. 

*  The  examination  included  the  height  and  weight  of  the  ^xliolars  at 
various  ages  and  at  various  times  of  the  year,  the  general  condition  of  their 
healthp  the  commonest  cases  of  ill-health  and  their  connection  with  heredi- 
tary disposition  and  hygienic  conditions  at  home  and  at  school,  the  daily 
hours  ot  study  at  home  and  in  school.  The  examination  included  girls' 
schools,  boys'  schools,  and  mixed  schools.  The  Commission  state  as  the 
chief  result  of  the  examination :  (1)  "  The  condition  of  health  among  the 
pupils  of  our  higher  schools  cannot  be  said  to  be  unfavourable,  nor  is  the 
physical  development^  on  the  whole,  checked.  In  this  respect  the  condi- 
tion of  our  school-children  seems  to  be  more  favourable  than  that  in  the 
two  neighbouring  countries. 

*'  There  appears  to  be  more  ill-health,  on  the  whole,  among  the  female 
.<*chool-children  than  among  the  male,  though  a  comparatively  large  propor- 
tion of  the  occurring  cases  of  ill-health  cannot  be  said  to  be  sufficiently 
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Upon  these  examinations  are  based  a  series  of  measures  in 
the  new  reform,  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  the  care  and 
growth  of  the  body  as  their  aim.  Among  these  may  be  named 
an  extension  of  the  gymnastic  instruction,  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  needs  of  the  various  pupils  as  far  as  this  is  possible,  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  daily  number  of  school-hours,  extension  of  school 
holidays,  regular  medical  inspection,  introduction  of  instruction 
in  hygiene,  simplification  of  examinations,  and  so  forth,  and, 
lastly,  the  introauction  of  Sloyd  as  a  compulsory  subject.  The 
way  for  this  last  reform  was  already  paved  by  the  energetic 
manner  in  which  the  private  schools  in  Bergen  and  Kristiania 
had  t-4iken  up  the  matter  in  the  eighties.  Herr  Otto  Salomon, 
the  director  of  the  Sloyd  College  at  NftAs,  had  the  opportimit}' 
of  pei-sonally  following  their  nrst  attempts.  It  gives  mo  great 
pleasure  U)  ho  able  to  sbite  that  in  the  foliar  school,  as  well  as  in 
the  higher  school  here,  Sloyd  has  now  not  only  become  a  com- 
pulsory s\ihject,  but  is  generally  recognised  as  a  necessary  link 
m  every  rational  arrangement.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  by 
this  measure  a  momentous  and  felicitous  st^p  has  been  taken  in 
our  country  towards  realising  the  great  thought  of  the  age — an 
education  m  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  child's 
innate  need  of  occupation. 

I  now  turn  to  the  gymnasium,  whose  arrangement  of  subjects 
will  be  seen  from  the  time-table  below.  As  a  Latin  side  ^vul  bo 
found  there,  I  will  at  once  point  out  that  this  is  a  temporan'- 
arrangement  by  virtue  of  the  law's  tenth  paragraph,  which,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  permits  of  certain 
departures  from  the  normal  plan,  a  paragraph  which  may 
become  a  valuable  escape- valve  lor  the  searching  and  testing 
initiative  which  the  school  can  ill  do  without.  When  I  declare 
as  my  personal  opinion  that  this  study  of  Latin  must  still  be 
retained,  I  know  that  it  is  shared  by  most  of  my  colleagues, 
even  by  those  who  do  not  desire  to  have  the  classical  school 
^ain.  This,  morever,  is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  probability. 
The  battle  on  this  subject  has  been  fought  out  in  this  country, 
and  the  last  great  skirmish  took  place  in  the  Commission.  The 
three-sided  combat  which  was  there  fought  was  an  interesting 
unfolding  of  arguments  with  which  we  are  familiar  from  the 
European  struggle  in  the  cause  of  culture,  and  to  which 
ingenious  psychology,  exact  science,  historic  thought  and  artistic 
and  literary  education  have  contributed.  It  is  an  interesting 
passage  of  arms,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  which  this 
universally  burning  question  has  called  forth ;  but  when  I  look 
back  upon  the  events  of  recent  times,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the 

serious  to  warrant  the  characterising  of  the  patients  as  ill,  even  if  they 
diminish  their  working  powers  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent. 

"(2^  With  regard  to  tne  question  as  to  how  far  these  ailing  conditions  are 
actually  due  to  school  life,  there  can  be  no  decided  answer.  As  far  as  the 
girls  are  concerned,  a  comparatively  large  number  of  symptoms  of  illness 
occurring  among  them  may  be  traced  to  peculiarities  of  the  feminine 
nature,  and  thus  far  are  due  to  circiunstances  outside  the  school ;  but  they 
presumably  develop  more  rapidly  during  school  life,  and  thus  make  the 
.sufferers  less  fitted  for  hard  school  work," 
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decision  did  not  lie  in  flSld  arguments,  but,  as  has  been  previously 
mentioned,  entirely  in  the  movement  in  our  nation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  national  and  modem  culture,  a  movement  arising  from 
historical,  national,  and  political  elements.  Our  nation  is  demo- 
cratic, realistic,  and  practical,  and  it  desires  the  school  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  and  tendencies  of  the  age.  It  will  not  recognise- 
justly  or  unjustly — an  education  which,  at  a  respectful  (Estance 
from  present  reality,  and  unmoved  by  its  pressing  claims,  works 
at  the  building  up  of  the  "  purely  human  personality." 

But  it  is  seemly  that  lawgivers  should  rise  above  the  level  of 
an  opinion,  especially  school-lawgivers,  who  know  that  questions 
t>oucning  human  beings  cannot  be  decided  on  the  same  lines  as 
can  matters  of  purchase  and  sale,  property  and  gold.  If  they  do 
not  wish  to  lower  the  school  to  the  position  of  slave  to  an  earth- 
l)ound,  utilitarian  theory,  they  nnist  give  it  compensation  for 
what  they  have  taken  from  it,  in  the  shape  of  new  means  of 
culture.  Instead  of  the  old  school  wc  have  a  re(d[/yminishtw ,  which 
has  not  unworthily  fulfilled  its  aim  of  giving  a  higher  mental 
development  on  modem  bases.  But  it  was  generally  recognised 
that  according  to  its  plan  this  school  suffered  from  a  narrowness 
in  the  range  of  its  curriculum,  which  was  not  favourable  to  the 
concentrated  and  harmonious  mental  training  which,  in  its 
capacity  of  a  school  for  youth,  it  was  its  object  to  promote ;  and  it 
was  also  acknowledged  by  those  of  its  friends  who  were  not  fet- 
tered by  narrow  special  interests  to  have  become,  in  far  too 
marked  a  degree,  too  much  a  professional  school,  where  mathe- 
matical branches  absorbed  the  working  powers  and  interests  of 
the  pupils  to  an  unnatural  degree. 

It  might  now  be  thought  that  by  pursuing  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  xmity  of  the  common  (almen)  school,  which  has  met 
us  at  earlier  stages,  we  would  stop  at  a  reformation  of  the  real- 
gynrnodiv/m,  ana  make  that  into  the  only  official  school  for 
young  people,  as  the  elementary  (Jolke)  school  and  the  lower 
secondary  (middel)  school  had  been  made  into  the  only  official 
school  for  children.  The  idea  was  not  without  its  advocates,  and 
I  myself  took  up  the  cudgels  for  it,  but  it  gained  little  sympathy. 
It  met  with  opposition,  partly  from  the  conception  whicn  sees 
^  in  the  more  strongly-marked  individuality  of  the  youth  at  the 
'  aee  of  puberty  a  call  for  greater  freedom  of  choice  in  ways  of 
education,  partly  from  realistic,  special-subject  interests,  which 
see  in  every  restriction  a  denial  of  the  cultural  value  of  these 
branches,  a  danger  for  the  authority  of  the  realist  teachers  in  the 
school,  and  their  whole  social  and  economic  position. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  labours  of  the  Conmiission 
Horst  threw  out  the  suggestion  of  a  linguistic-historical  gymna- 
iiuTTi,  very  much  after  tne  pattern  of  the  French  school,  founded 
on  hwmaniUa  modemea.  The  idea  came  so  late  that  it  escaped 
the  discussion  of  both  the  school  and  the  university,  at  first 
aroused  surprise  and  doubt,  but  by  degrees  made  its  way,  so  that 
the  motion,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  became  a  Government 
bill  and  a  Storthing  resolution. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  grym7Mmum,ilhich  finally  arose  out  of 
the  lengthy  discussions,  was  thus  the  real-gymnaaium  and  the 
modem  language-history  gymnasiuvi,    (1)  A  glance  at  the  table 


Time-Table  for  the  Gymnasia. 


A=s"rear'  side 

L       B::= 

language-history  side.    C  : 

=  Ijatin  side. 

Line 

A. 
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1 

C. 
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I. 
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1 

III.  i    L      n. 

1 
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1 
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1 
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4 
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German    - 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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English    - 

4 

3 

2 

4 

7 

6 

4 

2 

2 

French     - 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

— 

5 

4 

Latin 

— 

— 

6 

7 

7 

History    - 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Geography 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Natural  Science 

4 

5 

6 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

Mathematics    - 

4 

5 

6 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Drawing  • 

2 

2 

1 

2 

— 

— 

Gymnastics 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Singing     - 

36 

1 
36 

1 

36 

36 

1 
36 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

36 

36 

36 

36 

will  show  that  their  unity  is  preserved  in  the  1st  class,  while  the 
division  begins  at  the  2nd  class  with  a  strong  array  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  sciences  on  the  one  side,  and  languages  and 
historical  subjects  on  the  other. 

Norwegian  appears  on  both  sides,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  hours,  which  will  require  of  the  teachers  a  corresponding 
mental  development,  literary  and  linguistic  training  and  peda- 
gogic insight,  if  it  is  not  to  be  misused  or  squandered,  and  which 
utilised  with  the  right  ability  and  understanding  will  yield  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  education  of  tne  young.  The 
subject  has,  too,  a  considerable  material  to  work  with,  as  not  only 
is  a  large  selection  to  be  read,  made  from  the  productions  of  the 
literary  language  and  the  popular  dialect,  but  the  pupils  are  also 
introduced  to  Old  Norse  and  the  historical  development  of  the 
language.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  translation  of  selections 
from  Greek  literature,  a  provision  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
all — and  there  are  many — who  are  glad  that  the  young  are  not 
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entirely  excluded  from  personal  acquaintance  with  certain  of 
the  best  literary  productions  of  antiquity. 

Ab  regards  mstruction  in  forei^  languages,  in  German  and 
English  it  is  built  upon  the  foundation  laia  in  the  lower  secondary 
(middel)  school,  and  aspires  to  impart  a  greater  skill  in  their 
written  and  oral  use,  as  regards  English,  with  the  difference  in 
aim  that  comes  of   the   knguage  on  the  one  side   being  a 

Erincipal  subject  Here,  then,  the  pupils  are  to  be  led  to  aim  at 
eing  able  to  give  in  a  free  form  a  written  account  of  a  subject 
taken  from  the  field  of  literary  and  historical  knowledge  into 
which  they  have  been  introduced  by  their  studies.  But  in  re- 
cognition of  the  danger  to  which  the  educative  value  of  instruc- 
tion in  modem  languages  is  exposed  through  the  accentuation  in 
recent  times  of  language  as  a  living  means  of  communication— 
les  languea  aont  faitea  pour  itre  parUea — ^it  has  been  made  an 
aim  in  German  and  English  instruction,  indeed  the  highest  aim, 
to  lead  the  pupils,  through  the  reading  of  authors  and  by  the 
aid  of  history,  into  the  nation's  culture  as  it  appears  in  its 
literature  and  social  Ufa  By  this  an  additional  stress  is  laid  on 
what  was  also  the  desired  object  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
teachmg  of  Norwegian,  namely,  that  the  aim  of  modem  educa- 
tional Imes  is  m  no  respect  lower  than  that  of  the  classical  school, 
and  that  the  law  does  not  hesitate  to  give  to  the  task  of  teaching 
the  fulness  and  exacting  character,  for  teachers  and  pupils,  which 
can  make  the  work  of  reaching  the  goal  intellectually  and 
ethically  a  progress  of  constant  development. 

In  French,  too,  which  is  entirely  relegated  to  the  gymnasiuTn, 
and  which,  for  that  reason,  unfortimately — as  many  lovers  of 
that  beautifril  lan^age  and  its  rich  literature  wul  say  with 
justice — is  forced  mto  the  background  by  the  two  other  lan- 
guages, the  effort  is  made  to  ^ve  the  pupife,  through  a  study  of 
the  language,  a  comprehension — naturally  limited — of  French 
culture,  nistory  and  national  life.  This  excludes  aii  possibility 
of  devoting  any  of  the  small  number  of  lessons  to  written 
exercises. 

To  what  extent  the  law  aims  at  making  the  school  serve  life, 
or,  indeed,  actually  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  tasks  and  duties 
which  social  life  requires  of  every  citizen  of  a  free  State,  is 
most  clearly  apparent  in  the  aims  it  sets  up  for  its  history  teach- 
ing. Ab  is  right  and  necessary  for  a  small  nation  whose  own 
history  alone  is  too  limited  to  give  that  breadth  to  historical  con- 
ceptions which  can  lay  the  foundation  of  that  universality  and 
freedom  from  prejudice  in  the  comprehension  of  social  move- 
ments, that  a  nation  like  ours  can  ill  spare,  it  places,  as  the  first 
requirement,  a  general  knowledge  of  universal  history.  On  this 
substratum  is  buUt  a  fuller  account  of  the  more  prominent 
parts  of  ancient  history,  Norwegian,  French,  English,  and  German 
nistory,  more  exhaustive  as  regards  the  last  century.  On  the 
linguistic-historical  side  is  addea  the  reading  of  selections  from 
historical  authors  of  various  periods,  and  a  somewhat  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  culture  during  the  last  century, 
to  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  give  the  form  of  an  account  of 
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the  more  important  features  of  sociology.  In  both  gymnasia 
there  is  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  political  and  social  institu- 
tions of  the  principal  countries.  As  will  be  seen,  history  is 
placed  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  political  and  social 
movements  of  our  day.  There  are  some  wno  look  upon  this 
connection  with  some  anxiety,  re^rding  it  as  a  dragging  of 
politics  into  the  school,  and  degradmg  history  into  the  position 
of  servant  to  them.  But  let  such  remember  M.  Lavisse's  words : 
"  History  is  the  politics  of  the  past,  politics  are  the  history  of 
the  present."  The  connection  that  exists  between  history  and 
politics  is  natural,  not  artificial,  and  although  history  has  other 
ends  in  the  school  than  that  of  making  the  pupils  acquainted 
with  actual  social  movements,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  free 
States  we  are  all,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  co-workers  and 
co-responsible,  and  being  so,  can  only  be  gamers  by  the  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  that  may  be  acqmred  through  a  study 
of  the  history  of  State  life  and  social  theories. 

On  the  remaining  branches,  I  will  only  offer  a  few  remarks. 
The  object  in  geography  is  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
essential  parts  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  and 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  topographical  geography  and  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  Norway  ana  other  countries. 

In  natural  science  the  object  is  a  knowledge  of  the  most 
important  chemical  laws,  of  tne  development  ana  life  of  animals 
and  plants,  and  of  the  fundamental  features  of  human  physio- 
logy and  hygiene.  On  the  technical  side,  also,  more  knowledge  of 
physics.  In  all  the  branches,  the  temporary  plan  emphasises 
the  theory  that  instruction  shall  lead  the  pupils  by  means  of 
experiments  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  lires  functions  and 
development,  and  the  theoretical  confirmation  and  mutual  con- 
nection of  the  natural  forces. 

In  Tnathematics  the  instruction  is  to  be  continued  on  the  lower 
secondary  [middel]  school  basis.  In  the  linguistic-historical 
gymnoMum,  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry  and  solid 
geometry  are  studied.  In  the  real  gymnasium  are  included 
the  elements  of  analytical  geometry,  and  the  properties  of 
integral  functions. 

One  consequence  of  the  new  law  will  be  that  in  future  there 
will  not  be  many  people  in  our  land  who  have  received  their 
education  through  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  their 
literature.  Will  another  consequence  be  that  classical  studies 
and  classical  scientific  research  cannot  be  prosecuted 
in  our  land  by  the  few  who  feel  the  call  to  do  so,  at  the 
university  ?  We  will  hope  not.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  justification  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
schools,  one  thin^  is  indisputable — namely,  that  they  are  in  their 
right  place  in  tne  miiversity,  so  long  as  men  do  not  fly  from 
their  own  past,  deny  the  continuity  of  culture  and  the  rich 
thought-world  and  noble  artistic  form  in  which  it  is  cast,  so  long 
as  philology  and  theology  succeed  in  attracting  and  captivating 
minds  with  their  problems.  But  it  is  self-evident  that  the  con- 
ditions for  these  studies  jire  mad^  hard,  though  not  impossible 
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by  the  new  law.  Presuming  that  the  optional  Latin  line  will  be 
allowed  to  remain — and  I  see  no  reason  for  the  contrary — it  will 
be  possible  to  provide  an  elementary  Latin  foundation,  upon 
which  the  university  can  build.  Durmg  the  discussions  which, 
up  to  the  present,  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject  of  a 
reform  in  the  organisation  of  the  university,  opinions  have 
been  collected  about  a  substitute  for  the  piece  of  patchwork 
called  examen  phUoeophicum*  with  preliminary  courses  of  three 
terms,  which,  in  the  case  of  philologists  and  theologians, 
were  to  be  concentrated  on  one  or  both  of  the  classical 
languages.  With  the  empirical  rapidity  with  which  interested 
young  people  can  acquire  languages,  and  a  method  adapted 
to  their  age,  it  is  probable  that  tne  necessary  foimdation  for 
subsequent  scientific  studies  will  be  forthcoming. 

To  complete  the  description  of  the  new  arrangement  an  account 
must  be  rendered  of  those  organs  by  whose  superior  help  the 
schools  are  guided,  and  of  those  by  means  of  which  it  is  sought  to 
concentrate  and  give  life  to  the  internal  operations  of  each  school. 
Here,  however,  I  must  confine  myself  to  mentioning  that  the 
educational  department  have  appomted  a  competent  council  on 
education,  consisting  of  seven  members,  to  help  in  the  inspection 
of  the  schools  and  the  arrangement  of  the  leaving  examinations, 
which  seems  likely  to  become  an  influential  factor  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools.  Further,  that  civic  influence  is  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  Skoleforstanderskab  (municipal  governing 
body)  attached  to  each  school,  as  it  has  not  only  had  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school's  finance  assigned  to  it,  but  also  the  ri^ht  of 
proposing  the  choice  of  sides  and  the  right  of  nomination  in  the 
appointment  of  school  officers.  Further,  that  the  authority  of  the 
stalf  meeting  is  extended,  with  a  corresponding  restriction  of 
the  almost  unlimited  sovereignty  formerly  assigned  to  the  head 
master. 

Clerical  influence  in  the  school  is  wholly  restricted  to  super- 
vision of  religious  teaching,  and  a  statement  about  the  lesson- 
books  appointed  for  it. 

In  concluding  this  account  I  must  in  a  few  words  mention  the 
position  of  the  girls*  sc/iool  under  the  new  law.  A  series  of  pro- 
visions in  it  clearly  indicate  that  all  municipal  and  goveminent 
schools  alike  are  to  be  open  to  girls  as  well  as  boys,  that  is  to 
say  that  the  mixed  school  is  established  as  an  institution.  It  is 
true  that  both  Government  Bill  and  Committee  Report  declare 
that  the  question  of  the  arrangement  of  the  girls'  school  cannot 
vet  be  considered  to  be  finalTv  solved;  it  is  tnie  that  in  the 

♦  Those  who  have  gone  up  for  the  schoors  leaving  examination,  exameii 
artiuniy  have  the  right  to  matriculate  at  the  university  as  students.  Before, 
however,  they  can  begin  their  studies  in  the  various  faculties— theology, 
history  and  philosophy,  mathematics,  natural  science,  law  and  medicine— 
they  have  to  pass  an  examination  in  a  series  of  subjects — ^history, 
languages  and  natural  science.  This  examination,  the  preparation  for 
which  requires,  as  a  rule,  from  12  to  18  months,  is  called  examen  phtlo9(h 
phicufii^  and  is  intended  partly  to  supplement  the  teaching  of  the  schools, 
partly  to  accustom  the  students  to  more  independent  study.  At  present 
this  examination  is  not  very  well  arranged, 
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large  towns,  separate  girls'  schools  still  exist  as  private  schools, 
but  subsequent  utterances  of  the  Education  Department 
point  decidedly  towards  the  official  recognition  of  the  mixed 
school,  and  to  the  fact  that  separate  girk'  schools  will  not  be 
able  to  count  on  public  support  The  consequences  of  this  have 
already  appeared  in  the  circumstance  that  a  few  girls'  schools 
in  small  towns  have  had  to  be  closed.  The  fear  of  further  con- 
seauences  of  this  movement  has  led  to  a  imion  of  the  larger 
girls'  schools  with  the  object  of  upholding  the  separate  girls' 
school  as  a  legitimate  and  self-dependent  institution.  The  law  also 
establishes  a  necessary  dijfference  between  the  girls'  and  the 
boys'  g3annastics  and  manual  work,  and  it  also  makes  room  for 
that  subject  so  important  for  feminine  development,  and  so 
highly  prized  by  many  as  a  school  subject — domestic  economy. 

It  IS  one  thing  to  mould  the  clay  and  another  to  endow  it 
with  the  vital  spark :  it  is  one  thing  to  put  a  law  on  paper,  and 
another  to  carry  it  out  in  reality.  After  having  at  last,  per  tot 
diacrimina  rerum,  been  brought  into  port,  its  authors  were  able 
to  say,  as  Gambetta  said  about  the  republic:  "The  time  of 
dangers  is  past ;  now  begin  the  difficulties."  The  new  law  found 
itself  fitce  to  face  with  an  elementary  [folkel  school  which,  in 
spite  of  very  fair  endeavours,  in  but  very  few  places,  if  indeed 
any,  was  ready  to  take  upon  itself  the  new  duties  that  were 
imposed  upon  it.  It  found  a  staff  of  teachers  disorganised  and 
discouraged  by  the  laiaser-aller  principle  pursued  by  the 
Government  authorities  for  many  years, — and  in  this  particular, 
one  government  was  just  as  good  as  another — overgrown  in 
point  of  numbers  from  the  absence  of  any  system  of  pensions, 
tortured  financially  bv  conditions  of  remuneration  wmch  ren- 
dered it  the  most  unfavourably  situated  of  all  the  professions, 
and,  moreover,  with  a  training  which,  so  far  as  a  large  percentage 
was  concerned,  was  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  school 
before  1869.  It  encountered  the  natural  unwillingness  to  take 
up  new  financial  burdens  which  Norwegian  ratepayers  possess 
in  common  with  those  of  other  countries. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  work  of  making  straight  the  way 
for  the  happy  progress  of  the  law  was  not  long  postponed. 

RegvJLationa  drawn  up  by  professional  men  not  only  arranged 
the  necessary  details  of  organisation  and  examination,  but  also 
furnished  a  well  worked-out  plan  of  instruction  which,  as  regards 
the  lower  secondary  school,  nas  already  started  in  life,  and  as 
regards  the  new  gymnasia,  is  sketched  out  and  awaiting  comple- 
tion before  coming  into  force  in  1900.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  plan  of  instruction  is,  on  one  side,  a  tnorougli 
methodical  system  for  each  separate  branch,  and  on  the  other 
side — and  it  is  not  the  least  important — the  energetic  holding 
up  of  the  school  as  a  imit,  and  the  necessity  for  concentration  of 
the  instruction,  and  the  teacher's  obligation  to  arrange  his  work 
according  to  the  general  humanising  aim  of  the  school,  an 
obhgation  which  assumes  that  the  teacher  himself  can  rise  to 
the  conception  of  the  fact  that  the  varied  material  is  not  a  series 
of  detached  details,  but  organic  joints  in  a  unit,  and  that  he  has 
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the  power  to  transmit  the  same  idea  to  his  pupils.  A  word  in 
season ;  for  one  of  the  weak  points  about  our  school  has  been 
the  marked  professional  feeling  of  the  teachers.  Like  the  sheriff 
in  Ibsen  s  "  Brand,"  they  might  have  said : 

"  We  also  always  do  our  duty, 
But  always  in  our  own  district." 

The  dangers  which  an  encyclopaedic  school  brings  with  it  thereby 
became  all  the  greater. 

The  last  Storthing  can  place  upon  the  record  of  its  list  of 
merits  two  resolutions  relatmg  to  the  higher  school.  The  one  is 
a  greatly-needed  reform  in  the  financial  position  of  teachers. 
Attempts  to  change  the  teachers  from  irremovable  to  removable 
functionaries — I  ought  to  say  that  the  projects  sprang  from 
pedagogical  considerations  —  were  rejected  \y  the  energetic 
behaviour  of  the  teachers,  especially  through  their  general  union. 
The  Storthing  now  did  away  with  the  unnatural  distinction 
between  municipal  and  government  school  teachers  *,  and  re- 
pealed the  much  abused  class-teacher  institution,  which,  from  a 
transitory  position  of  probation,  was  made,  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tations, into  a  permanent  teachership,  which  saw  its  possessors, 
wrinkled  and  grey-headed,  with  a  larger  increase  of  salary  for 
long  service,  etc.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
a  system  of  pensions  will  promote  the  flow  of  the  current  that  is 
necessary  for  the  vitality  and  working  powers  of  the  profession.t 

The  second  resolution  was  a  raismg  of  teachers  travelling 
scholarships  to  the  rather  considerable  amount  of  kr.  15,000 
(nearlj  £900),  to  enable  as  many  as  possible  to  become  capable, 
by  gomg  abroad,  of  satisfying  the  requirements  which  the  teach- 
ing of  modem  foreign  languages  imposes  according  to  the  new 
plans  of  instruction. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  done,  the  most  important  and  the 

*  The  ffovernment  school  teachers  were  (1)  headmaster  {rektor\  with 
an  annual  salary  of  from  kr.4,600  to  kr.6,800  and  free  lodging,  with  an 
increase  of  salary  for  long  service ;  (2)  second  masters  {overlarer)  with  an 
annual  salary  of  from  kr.3,000  to  kr.4,600,  with  an  increase  of  salary  for 
long  service  :  (3)  assistant  teachers  {cujljtmkt)  with  an  annual  salary  of  from 
kr.2,200  to  Kr.3,600,  with  an  increase  of  salary  for  long  service ;  and  (4) 
class  teachers  with  an  annual  salary  of  from  kr.1,500  to  kr.2,000,  with  aa 
increase  of  salary  for  long  service.  The  three  first-named  teachers  are 
irremovable  Btate  functionaries.  The  last-named  position  was  intended  to 
be  a  short  probationary  position  for  younja;  teachers,  but  it  was  not  main- 
tained. Many  teachers  in  the  higher  positions,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  pension  laws  and  age  limit,  remained  at  their  poets  far  beyond  the  a«re 
of  efficient  service,  a  circumstance  which  hindered  promotion,  and  made 
the  position  of  the  subordinate  teachers  exceedingly  precarious.  Many  did 
not  oecome  assistant  teachers  until  they  were  over  forty. 

The  municipal  teachers  were  on  the  average  far  worse  paid,  and  in  eomt 
cases  considerably  worse,  than  at  the  better  ]jrivate  schools.  Through  the 
piTorts  of  teachers  in  private  schools  service  in  recognised  (txarM7iS)ereth- 
gede)  private  schools  has  lately,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  reckoned  as  equal 
to  service  in  the  State  schools. 

t  A  bill  for  a  general  pension  scheme  for  all  government  officials,  based 
partly  upon  contributions,  partly  on  a  Government  crant,  is  already 
drafted,  and  will  shortly  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Storthincr.  In 
consideration  of  the  unfortunate  position  of  teachers,  it  is  proposea  that 
the  percentages  of  the  Qovernment  grant  shall  be  greater  as  regards    them 
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most  necessary,  the  carrying  out  of  which  will  now  enable  the 
new  school  to  develop  any  educational  conditions  that  it  may 
contain — a  reform  in  tea<5hers'  training.  The  present  system 
came  into  existence  through  a  wholly  external  view  of  a  teacher's 
calling,  holding  that  the  university  should  give  the  professional 
knowledge,  and  then  Providence  and  routme  would  give  the 
ability  to  use  it ;  indeed,  I  venture  to  assert  that  with  its  origina- 
tors, consideration  for  the  school  was  lost  in  the  thought  of  the 
high  and  holy  scientific  flame  which  must  first  of  all  be  kindled 
in  the  philological  and  realistic  minds.     It  is  otherwise  now. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  for  a  reform 
which,  without  detracting  from  the  scientific  character  of  their 
studies,  may  give  them  greater  unity  and  coherence,  and  at  the 
same  time  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  school ;  and  there  is  a 
strong  desire  that  the  students,  through  a  pedagogic-scientific 
and  practical  training,  may  be  prepared  for  the  work  which  is 
not  only  to  be  for  them  a  subject  or  a  combination  of  subjects 
but  a  vocation,  and  that  a  no  mean  vocation.  It  is  to  be  desired 
that  this  matter  might  be  dealt  with  speedily  and  with  no  con- 
siderations but  such  as  may  serve  to  forward  tne  cause.* 

There  are,  however,  other  diflSculties,  internal  and  external, 
with  which  the  new  school  will  have  to  contend,  Already  many 
are  disturbed  by  the  requirements  of  the  plans,  especially  in 
modem  languages.  It  is  asked  :  Will  it  be  possible  to  bring  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  up  to  the  goal  set  up,  and  shall  we  be 
able  to  count  upon  such  superiority  in  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  that  they  will  handle  languages  and  methods  easily 
and  surely?  Shall  we  be  able  to  count  upon  their  being 
equal  to  the  far  harder  task  of  leading  their  pupils  into  the 
intellectual  world  and  the  social  life  that  are  set  as  the 
highest  aim  ?  Experience  will  be  able  to  adapt  the  schemes,  and 
the  loftiness  of  the  aim  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  stimulate  the 
faculties.  But  greater  diflSculties  may  be  in  store  for  the 
school,  and  from  those  very  forces  which  have  had  their 
share  in  its  establishment.  The  national  movement,  which  sees 
in  the  revival  of  the  popular  tongue  a  sacred  thought  which  all 
means  must  be  made  to  serve,  threatens  to  compel  a  change  of 
law,  and  make  the  aymnasiwm  pupils  learn  to  write  in  ooth 
languages,  a  proposal  which  will  be  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
pupils*  perfect  mastery  of  either  of  the  two  languages.  The  most 
extreme  democratical  train  of  thought  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  the  building  of  a  middel  school  as  a  two  years'  course 
upon  the  complete  joUce  school ;  and  if  such  a  measure  is 
forced  through  without  the  folke  school  having  attained  the 
strength  and  perfection  which  can  fit  it  to  cope  with  this  task — 
and  tnat  it  cannot  in  a  general  sense  do  it  at  present,  and  will 
not  be  able  to  do  it  without  a  series  of  radical  reforms  is  beyond 
aU  doubt.  If  such  a  measure  is  forced  through  it  will  of  necessity 
only  lead  to  the  lowering  of  the  higher  school 


♦  The  writer  of  this  article  has  recently  been  requested  to  draw  up  an 
outline  of  a  course  of  pedagogical  study  for  secondary  school  teachers. 
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It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  hide  the  difficulties  when  the 
new  school's  horoscope  is  to  be  cast.  But  la  jeunesae  ae  fiatte,  et 
croit  tout  obt^nir,  and  we  so  to  work  in  a  hopeful  spirit.  Much 
^vill  possibly  £ail  and  must  be  relinquished,  but  I  believe  that  the 
fundamental  principles  and  regulations  have  vitality  for  the 
future.  I  do  not  hold  up  our  new  school  as  a  pattern  for  other 
nations ;  it  is  too  closely  cut  out  for  our  own  special  require- 
ments, is  based  too  completely  upon  our  peculiar  circumstances ; 
but  in  any  case  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  when  in  years  to  come 
we  are  honoured  by  the  visit  of  ibreign  schoolmen — or  women — 
they  will  then  tind  "  something  to  learn  in  Norway.* 

Otto  Anderssen. 


*  Referring  to  the  remark  of  a  Swedish  schoclnian,  reported  in  the 
Dano-Norwcjgian  pedagogic  review,  "Vor  Ungdom,"  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  in  Norway  there  was  nothing  to  learn*  in  the  matter  of 
pedagogics. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LAW  OF  6th  AUGUST,  1896,  RELATING 

TO  THE  HIGHER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Section  I. 
Relating  to  the  Higher  Public  Schools  (Alnienakoler). 

Cap.  i. 
Concerning  the  GenercU  Aitm  and  Organtmtum  of  the  Schools. 

Section  1.  The  higher  schools  of  general  education  are  the  lower 
secondary  or  intermediate  {middel)  schools  and  higher  secondary  schools 
(gymnasia) 

Section  2. 

(a)  The  lower  secondary  or  intermediate  school  is  a  school  for  children, 
which,  building  upon  the  elementary  school,  gives  its  pupils  a 
complete,  thorough  general  education,  adapted  to  the  receptivity 
of  childhood. 

(6)  The  higher  secondary  school  is  a  school  for  young  people,  which,  on 
the  intermediate  school  foundation,  leaas  on  to  a  complete 
advanced  general  education,  which  may  also  serve  as  a  basis  for 
scientific  studies. 

Both  lower  and  higher  secondary  school  shall  contribute  towards 
the  religious  and  moral  training  of  their  pupils,  and  it  should  also  be  their 
common  aim  to  develop  the  pupils  both  mentally  and  physically  into  com- 
petent young  people. 

Section  3.  The  curriculum  of  the  intermediate  or  lower  secondary  school 
may  be  of  varied  duration,  although  no  such  school  must  be  arranged 
with  a  curriculum  of  more  than  four  years. 

The  curriculum  of  a  higher  secondary  school  extends  over  three  years. 
Such  a  school  may  have  one  or  two  sides  :  they  shall  be  called  the  linguistic- 
historical  side  and  the"  real  "  side. 

In  connection  with  the  lowest  class  of  the  higher  secondary  school,  a  one- 
year's  course  may  be  arranged,  which  gives  a  complete  education  mtended 
for  special  positions  in  practical  life.  A  course  of  this  description  may  also 
be  established  independently  of  a  higher  r^condary  school  in  connection 
with  an  intermediate  school. 

Section  4.  In  both  the  lower  and  higher  secondary  schools  the  whole 
course  is  divided  into  one-year  classes. 

Cap.  ii» 
Concerning  the  Branches  of  Insti^uction, 

Section  5  In  the  intermediate  school^  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the 
following  branches:  Religion,  Norwegian,  German,  English,  History, 
Geograpny,  Natural  Science,  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics,  Writing, 
Drawing,  Manual  Trainingi  Drill  and  Singing.  Instruction  may  also  be 
given  to  girls  in  Domestic  Economy. 

UndiT  special  circumstances,  singing  may  for  the  present  be  omitted. 

Section  6.  In  the  higher  secondary  schools,  instruction  shall  be  riven  in 
the  following  branches :  Religion,  Norwegian,  German,  English,  French 
History,'  Geography,  Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Drawing,  Drill  and 
Singing. 
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Witb  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  it  shall  also  be  permissible 
to  indude  Manual  Training  in  the  list  of  branches. 

Under  special  circumstances,  sin^ng  may  for  the  present  be  omitted. 

For  the  practical  course  mentioned  in  section  3,  a  separate  plan  of 
instruction  will  be  drawn  up  for  each  locaUty. 

Section  7.  PupUs  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Established  Church  majr,  if 
they  so  desire,  w  wholly  or  partially  exempted  from  receiving  instruction 
in  Beligion. 

The  head  master  mav  also,  under  special  circumstances,  exempt  a  pupil 
from  studying  certain  branches  or  parts  of  branches. 

Section  8.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  various  branches  in  the 
intermediate  school  shall  be : — 

1.  In  Rdiguynp  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  of  Bible 
History,  ot  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  Christian  instruction  for  children  according  to  the 
evangelical  Lutheran  weed. 

3.  In  Norwegian^  that  the  pupils  shall  read  clearly  and  with  expression 
both  the  popular  tongue  (the  landsmaal)  and  the  ordinary  book 
language,  shall  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  selected  pieces  of  the 
literature  in  both  languages,  and  also  clearly  and  consecutively,  in 
correct  language,  write  an  easy  essay. 

3.  In  Gemvomy  that  the  pupils  shall  have  ^^one  through,  and  be  able 

to  translate  and  explain  a  small  selection  of  passages,  be  able  to 
read  aloud  and  translate  easy  unseen  passages,  and  have  attained 
to  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  repeating  verbally,  in  German 
the  substance  of  one  of  the  selected  studied  passages  read  aloud  to 
them,  answer  questions  on  it,  and  write  the  language. 

4.  In  Etiglhky  that  the  pupil  shall  have  gone  through,  and  be  able  to 

translate  and  explain  a  small  selection  of  passages,  to  read  aloud 
and  translate  unseen  passages  which  only  contain  words  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  repeating  verbally,  in  English,  the  substance  of  a 
passage  read  aloud  to  them  from  the  studied  selections,  be  able  to 
answer  questions  on  it^  and  to  write  the  language. 

5.  In  History,  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  features  of  the  world's 

history,  more  detailed  with  regard  to  that  of  modern  times  and 
of  Norway.    An  acquaintance  with  our  political  system. 

6.  In  Geography,  outlines  of  geography,  especially  topography,  with 

more  detailed  Knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Norway. 

7.  In  Natwral  Science : 

a.  An  acquaintance  with  the  most  remarkable  animals  and 
plants,  more  especially  the  Norwegian  and  those  most 
important  to  man,  together  with  the  structure  of  the  human 
boay  and  the  functions  of  its  or^ans^  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  hygiene,  imder  which  is  included  instruction 
m  the  effects  and  dangers  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

h,  A  knowledge  of  the  most  important  natural  phenomena  and 
the  laws  underlying  them. 

8.  In  Ai*ithmetic  and  Mathematics, 

a.  A  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  practical  Arithmetic  applied  to 
problems  from  daily  life,  including  square  root  and  the 
calculation  of  areas  and  volumes.  Some  practice  in  the 
keeping  of  simple  accounts. 

h.  A  short  course  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  including  the  law 
of  rational  quantities  up  to  and  including  powers,  the  most 
important  lacts  relating  to  radical  quantities,  and  easy 
simple  equations, 
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c,  A  8hort  geometrical  course,  which  includes  the  proi)ositions 
on  the  similarity  of  triangles.  Practical  exercises  in  con- 
struction and  calculation,  in  which  are  included  easy 
exercises  in  the  calculation  of  polygons  and  circles. 

9.  In  Wnting,  that  the  pupils  shall  write  a  good  and  clear  hand. 

10.  In  Dtnmngy  that  they  shall  have  practice  in  persi)ective  drawing  of 
simple  isolated  objects. 

1 1.  In  Mamud  Tiuining,  that  from  a  simple  working  drawing  which 
the^  shall  be  able  to  execute  themseiyes,  they  can  make  some 
article  of  daily  use  and  of  simple  form;  or  that  they  shall 
have  practice  m  doing  the  ordinary  needlework  of  everyday  life. 

12.  In  Drill,  by  means  of  gvmnastics  suited  to  the  age  of  the  pupils, 
to  promote  bodily  health  and  strength  and  contriDute  to  the  har- 
monious development  of  the  whole  person. 

13.  In  Sifufing,  bv  means  of  methodically  arranged  exercises  to  develop 
the  voice  and  ear  of  the  pupils,  and  give  them  the  i>ractical  and 
theoretical  musical  training  that  can  enable  them  to  join  in  part- 
singing. 

Section  9.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  various  subjects  in  the 
higher  school  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  Religion,  the  obiect  of  the  instruction  shall  be  to  lead  the  pupils 

to  a  deeper  knowledge  of  Christianity,  in  the  meantime  deepening 
and  strengthening  their  religious  and  moral  life.  It  is  endeavoured 
to  attain  the  object  by  Bible-reading  and  by  studying  important 
sections  of  Church  History  and  the  chief  iK)int8  in  the  Christian 
Faith  and  Ethics. 

2.  In  Norwegian,  that  the  pupils  shall  have  gone  throi|^h  and  be  able  to 

explain  a  selection  from  the  literature  written  in  Old  Norse,  the 
popular  tongue  (dialect)  and  the  ordinary  book-language,  and  in 
connection  herewith  shall  have  aa^uired  a  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  our  language  and  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  history  of  its  literature,  and  also  be  able  to  deal  with  in 
writing,  in  a  satisfactory  manner  as  regards  matter  and  fonn, 
subjects  suited  to  their  ase  and  stage  of  development.  The 
l)ai)ers  may  be  written  in  both  the  uopulai*  dialect  and  in  the 
ordinary  book-langua^  ;  but  the  jmpus  shall  be  given  the  neces- 
sary })ractice  in  writing  the  ordinary  book-language.  On  the 
linguistic-historical  side,  a  selection  of  Old  Norse,  about  twice  a.s 
long  as  that  on  the  **  real "  side  is  to  be  ^one  through,  as  well  as  a 
selection  of  foreign  literature  in  translations. 

3.  In  German,  that  they  shall  have  gone  through  and  be  able  to  trans- 

late and  explain  a  small  selection  from  German  literature,  be  able 
to  read  aloud  and  translate  unseen  prose  passages,  and  be  prac- 
tised in  repeating  orally  in  German  the  substance  of  a  passage 
from  the  selections  they  have  studied,  and  in  answering  questions 
upon  it,  and  also  in  writing  the  language. 

4.  In  Enqliik,  that  they  shall  have  ^ne   through  and  be  able  to 

explain  a  selection  from  English  literature  (a  larger  selection  for 
the  linguistic-historical  side  than  in  the  real  side),  oe  able  to  read 
aloud  and  translate  unseen  prose  passages,  bo  practised  in  repeat- 
ing orally  in  English  the  substance  of  a  passage  from  tiie 
selections  the^  have  studied,  and  in  answering  questions  upon  it, 
and  also  in  writing  the  language. 

5.  In  French^  that  they  shall  have  gone  through  and  be  able  to  explain 

a  selection  from  French  literature.  Also  for  the  linguistic- 
historical  side,  that  they  shall  have  some  practice  in  repeating 
orally  in  French  the  substance  of  a  passage  from  the  selection  they 
have  studied,  and  also  be  able  to  read  aloud  and  translate  easy 
unseen  prose  passages. 
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6L  In  History,  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  more  prominent  parts  of  Ancient 
History,  Norwegian,  French,  German,  and  Englisii  History,  with 
a  more  detailed  study  of  the  period  since  the  French  revolution. 
Tlie  political  system  of  Norwajr  and  of  other  important  countries. 
In  addition,  for  the  linguistic-historical  side,  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  progress  of  culture  during  the  last  centul*y. 

7.  in  Geography^  9.\\  extensive  knowledge  of  the  more  essential  features 

of  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  and  a  general  knowledge 
of  political  geography.  The  economic  conditions  of  Norway  and 
the  other  large  countries. 

8.  In  Natural  Science,  a  knowledge  of  the  more  important  laws  of 

Chemistry,  of  the  development  and  life  of  plants  and  animkls,  and 
of  the  fundamental  features  of  human  pnysiolo^  and  hygiene. 
For  the  "real"  side,  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  Physics  also. 

9.  In  Mathematics,  those  portions  of  elementary  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 

and  Geometry  not  treated  in  the  intermediate  school.  A  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Trigonometry,  and  their  application  to 
the  solution  of  plane  triangles.  The  elements  of  solia  geometrv. 
Practice  in  construction  and  calculation.  Also,  on  the  "real" 
side,  Analytical  Geometry,  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  handle 
it  naturally  without  a  knowledge  of  Higher  Mathematics.  Some 
acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  integral  functions. 

10.  In  Dramng,  dexterity  in  drawing  and  shading  objects  of  8imi>le 
form  ;  also,  on  the  "  real "  side,  practice  in  projection  (the  elements 
of  descriptive  geometry). 

11.  In  Drill,  as  in  the  intermediate  school. 

12.  In  Singing,  as  in  the  intermediate  school. 

»Section  10.  Deviations  from  the  regulations  in  Sections  5,  6,  8,  and  9,  as 
to  the  list  of  branches  and  the  aim  of  instruction,  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Education  Department,  if  the  length  of  the  school  curriculum  is  not 
thereby  shortened,  if  the  list  of  branchy  is  not  reduced  to  any  great 
extent,  and  if  the  aim  of  the  whole  instruction  in  respect  of  knowledge  and 
efficiency  is  not  lowered,  and  the  leaving  examinations  thereby  rendered 
easier. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Storthing,  the  King  can  resolve  that  in  certain 
higher  schools  Latin  shall  be  taught  for  the  present.    Which  branches,  or 

Sortions  of  branches,  pupils  learning  Latin  shall  not  take  up,  shall  be 
ecided  by  subsequent  regulations.  In  the  intermediate  school  it  will, 
however,  with  the  approvctl  of  the  Education  Department,  be  allowed — 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  other  branches-^to  omit  one  of  the  foreign 
languages  from  the  list  of  branches,  and  to  limit  the  instruction  in  Mathe- 
matics to  a  practical  course  of  geometrical  construction,  and  the  measure- 
ments and  calculations  in  connection  therewith. 

Before  any  such  decision  is  made,  the  school  staff,  the  governing  bodies, 
and  the  Education  Council  shall  give  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Information  as  to  such  approved  deviations  shall  be  given  to  the 
Storthing  in  connection  with  the  proposed  estimates  for  the  higher 
schools. 

Section  11.  More  detailed  regulations  concerning  the  instruction  in  the 
intermediate  and  in  the  higher  secondary  school  shall  be  given  by  the 
Education  Department  in  a  plan  of  instruction. 

Cap.  iii. 

Coivciti^ning  ExaminatioM  atid  Tests, 

Section  12.  The  instruction  of  the  intermediate  and  of  the  higher 
secondary  school  shall  conclude  with  a  leaving  examination,  at  which  the 
pupils  must  show  that  they  have  attained  the  maturity,  ana  acquired  the 
knowledge  and  efficiency  which  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction.  There  shall 
be  no  examination  in  Religious  knowledge  in  the  higher  secondary  school 
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On  leaving  the  lowest  class  of  a  higher  secondary  school  an  annual 
examination  sliall  be  held  for  pupils  leaving  school  from  this  class. 

To  what  further  extent  annual  examinations  will  be  held  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Education  Department. 

Section  13.  The  intermediate  school  leaving  examination  shall  be  called 
Intermediate  School  Examination  {MiddeUkoU  exanien)  that  of  the  higher 
school,  Examtn  Artium, 

S^tion  14.  The  leaving  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Educa- 
tion Council.  At  the  written  examinations,  the  papers  shall  be  set  by  the 
Council.  At  the  viva  voce  the  teachers  of  the  school  shall  examine,  when 
the  Education  Council  do  not  decide  otherwise. 

Section  17.  The  ^*  Artium"  shall  admit  the  pupil  as  a  student  to  the 
University. 

Cap.  iv. 

Concerning  the  Admission  oj  Pupils, 

Section  20.  As  general  conditions  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  it  shall  be 
required  : 

1.  Tliat  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  lowest  class  of  an  intermediate 

school  shall  not  be  under  the  age  of  11  if  the  school  has  a  four 
years'  course,  not  under  12  if  it  has  only  a  three  years'  coursej  and 
that  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  lowest  cla^is  of  a  higher 
secondary  school  shall  not  be  under  15.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
may  be  made  in  special  cases  by  the  headmaster. 

2.  That  their  age  shall  not  l>e  too  greatly  disproportioned  to  the 

average  age  of  the  class  into  which  their  acijuirements  may 
entitle  them  to  be  admitted. 

3.  That  they  shall  not  be  suffering  from  infectious  disease  or  other 

physical  ailment  that  can  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  other 
pupils. 

4.  That  their  morals  shall  be  uncorrupted. 

5.  That  where  they  have  formerly  been  pupils  of  other  schools,  they 

shall  show  testimonials  from  the  scnool  which  they  have  last 
attended. 

Section  21.  For  admission  to  the  lowest  class  of  an  intermediate  school 
there  shall  be  required,  where  the  curriculum  prescribes  a  four  years' 
course : 

That  measure  of  knowledge  and  proficiency  that  should  have  been 
attained  on  leaving  tne  upper  division  of  a  town  elementary 
school,  furnished  with  voluntary  instruction. 

If  the  curriculum  be  shorter  : 

A  comparatively  higher  standard  of  knowledge  and  efficiency  fixed 
for  each  school. 

This  shall  be  tested  by  an  entrance  examination. 

Section  22.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  lowest  class  of  a  higher 
secondary  school,  the  pupil  shall  have  passed  the  intermediate  school 
examination. 

Cap.  V. 

Concerning  the  Titne/or  Instruction^  and  Holidays, 

Section  25.  The  hours  of  daily  instruction  shall,  as  a  rule,  be  divided 
into  six  lessons  of  45  minutes  each.  Of  these  lessons,  six  each  week,  as  a 
rule  one  each  day,  shall  be  devoted  to  Drill,  Manual  Training,  or  Singing. 
Between  the  lessons  there  shall  be  time  for  recreation.  According  to  a 
proposition  of  the  Teachers'  Council,  more  detailed  regulations  conceniing 
the  daily  school  hours  shall  be  made  by  the  municipal  governing  body,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 
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Section  26.  The  school  holidays  shall  amount  in  all  to  thirteen  or  four- 
teen weeks,  which,  according  to  a  motion  of  the  School  Board^  shall  be 
distributed  according  to  the  more  detailed  decision  of  the  governing  body 
but  the  summer  holidays  shall  not  be  of  less  than  seven  weeks'  duration, 
and  the  headmaster  shall  have  power  to  give  as  many  as  twelve  days  of 
the  school  year  as  single  holidays. 

Cap.  vi. 

Concerning  School  Discipli^ie  and  Order. 

Section  27.  In  maintaimng  discipline  and  order,  the  school  shall  not  only 
seek  to  remove  hindrances  to  profitable  instruction,  but  also  contribute 
towards  the  education  of  the  pupils  to  a  sense  of  order  and  propriety  in 
their  whole  behaviour.  The  teachers  shoiild  therefore  also  pa^  attention 
to  the  behaviour  of  their  pupils  out  of  school,  when  the  pupils  are  not 
under  the  supervision  of  parents  or  superiors. 

Section  28.  If  any  pupil  offend  against  propriety  or  order,  or  show 
defiance  or  neglectful  and  careless  conduct,  reprimand  or  some  mild 
punishment  shall  be  administered.  As  a  form  of  punishment  may  also  be 
employed  exclusion  from  school  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  months ; 
decisions  on  this  head  shall  be  made  by  the  staff  meeting  on  the  proposal  of 
the  headmaster. 

Corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  on  girls  or  anv  pupils  of 
higher  secondary  schools ;  whether  and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  adniinis- 
tered  at  |all  shall  be  decided  by  the  Education  Departmert  in  the  more 
detailed  regulations  concerning  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  school. 

Section  29.  If  a  ]f)upil  evinces  continued  defiance,  or  in  other  ways  such 
bad  conduct  that  his  example  is  considered  dangerous,  he  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  school.  Decisions  in  this  matter  shall  be  made  by  the  teacher's 
council  on  the  motion  of  the  head-master,  but  are  only  valid  if  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  are  agreed.  Reports  on  the  subject  shall  be  made 
to  the  Education  Department. 

A  pupil  thus  expelled  from  school  cannot  regain  admission  to  a  public 
school  before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  and  then  only  if,  in  the  interim,  he 
has  shown  good  behaviour. 

Section  30.  If  the  parents  or  superiors  prevent  a  pupil  from  complying 
with  tibe  provisions  of  anv  rule  or  regulation,  the  school  staff  may  decide, 
on  the  proposal  of  the  heeui-master,  that  the  pupil  shall  be  temporarily 
refused  admission  to  the  school.  Appeal  against  tne  decision  of  the  school 
staff  may  be  made  to  the  Education  Department. 

Cap.  vii. 

Concerning  the  Teachers  of  the  School, 

Section  32.  The  principal  of  a  public  higher  (almen)  school  is  called 
rektor  rhead-master).  Tne  other  regular  teacheis  are  overlctrere  (second 
masters)  and  a^junkter  (assistant  masters). 

Section  33.  The  regular  teachers  are  appomted  by  royal  decree. 

No  one  can  be  appointed  adjwnkt  until  he  has  been  acting  as  such  for 
five  years;  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  shall  either  have  ft 
permanent  appointment  or  leave  his  situation. 

The  provl«*ion8  of  this  law  shall  not  prevent  women  from  having  the  same 
opiK>rtunity  as  men  of  being  appointed  as  principals  and  teachers. 

Section  40.  The  head-master  shall  choose  from  among  the  teachers  of 
each  class  a  form  master,  who  shall  give  the  closest  supervision  to  the 
pupils  of  his  class  and  their  work,  and  watch  over  their  interests  generally. 

Section  41.  In  each  school  there  shall  be  a  staff  meeting  consisting  of 
he  headmaster  as  chaiiman,  and  the  regular  teachers.    The  other  teachers 
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may  be  summoned  by  the  head-master,  when  he  considers  it  advisable,  and 
may  then  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  not  vote. 

Section  42.  The  school  staff  shall  meet,  as  a  rule,  once  a  month,  and  as 
much  oftener  as  the  head-master  considers  necessary.  In  case  of  equality 
of  votes  the  chairman  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Section  43.  The  school  staff  has  to  decide  in  cases  which  concern  : 

1.  The  admission  of  pupils. 

2.  The  promotion  of  pupils.    Only  the  teachers  of  the  class  and  the 

head-master  take  part  in  the  voting. 

3.  An   appraisement  of   the  pupils'  diligence,  progress,  and   moral 

conduct. 

4.  The  removal  of  the  pupils  according  to  Sections  28,  29,  and  30. 

The  school  staff  also  makes  proposals  for  the  regulations  relating  to  the 
daily  school  hours  and  holidays,  and  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the 
school. 

Cap.  viii. 

Concenmifj  the  Central  A  uthority^  HJducatton  Ct/mtx^l^  mid  Local 

Govenmu/  Bodies. 

Section  48.  The  Central  Authority  for  the  higher  public  (almen) 
schools  is  the  Education  Department  for  the  time  being. 

Section  49.  To  assist  the  Education  Department  in  the  inspection  of  the 
schools  and  the  arrangement  of  the  leaving  examinations,  there  shall  be  an 
Education  Council,  consisting  of  a  chairman  and  six  memliers.  They  are 
api>oinled  by  royal  decree  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  are  chosen  for 
their  practical  insight  into  the  matters  of  higher  public  instruction.  On  all 
(questions  of  hvgiene  the  Council  is  joined  by  an  expert  on  such  matters, 
appointed  by  the  King  for  five  years. 

Section  50.  The  Education  Council  shall  send  in  an  annual  report  to  the 
Education  Department  of  its  proceedings  and  of  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tions,  accompanied  by  such  remarks  about  the  schools  as  it  may  consider 
necessary. 

Section  52.  For  every  higher  public  (almen)  school  there  shall  be  a 
municipal  governing  body  consistmg  of : 

1.  The  head-master  of  the  school. 

2.  One  member,  appointed  by  the  Education  Department  for  four 

years. 

3.  Three  members  elected  by  the  Corporation.    The  provisions  of  the 

law  of  14th  Janiiary,  1837,  relating  to  local  governing  bodies  in 
towns,  the  duration  of  the  tenure  of  office,  the  retirement,  and 
re-election  of  members  shall  be  in  force  with  regard  to  these 
members. 

Section  54.  The  municipal  governing  body  shall  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  everything  that  can  serve  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
f-chool. 

It  shall  be  incumbent  on  its  members  to  gain,  by  visiting  the  school,  a 
knowledge  of  its  instruction,  discipline,  and  order,  and  of  its  hygienic  con- 
ditions. If  any  ground  for  complaint  be  found,  the  governing  body  may 
address  the  head-master  on  the  subject,  or,  if  necessary,  the  Educatioii 
Department.  If  the  complaint  has  reference  to  one  of  the  teachers  of  the 
school,  communication  to  the  Education  Department  must  not  be  made 
until  the  person  charged  has  had  an  oi)portunity  of  explaining  himself. 

Section  56.  In  the  supervision  of  Religious  Instruction,  the  bishop,  or  a 
priest  appointed  by  the  bishop,  shall  take  part. 
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Cap.  ix. 

Concerning  School  FeeSy  Examtnattoti  Expenses^  Free  Places^  and 

ScJvolarshli*s, 

Section  57.  The  amount  of  the  school  fees  and  the  reduction  made  for 
two  or  more  members  of  the  same  family  shall  be  fixed  separately  for  each 
school 

Section  60.  Free  places  and  scholarships  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
Education  Department  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governing 
bodv.  They  shall  be  for  one  year  only,  and  fresh  application  must  be 
made  every  year. 

Section  61.  Pupils  shall  only  be  entitled  to  free  places  and  scholarships 
on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  they  show  themselves  deserving  of  such  aid  by  their  diligence, 

progress,  and  good  conduct. 

2.  That   the   fact   of   their  need   is  substantiated   by  trustworthy 

witnesses. 

Section  62.  The  head-master  shall  see  that  the  scholarshii^s  are  employed 
according  to  his  decision. 

Cap.  X. 

Various  l{€{fnhiiif>^iis. 

Section  65.  The  Education  Department  shall  see  that  the  school  pre- 
mises are  always  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
hyraene  and  the  interests  of  the  instruction.  Every  plan  Tor  additional 
buudings  or  alteration  of  school  premises  shall  be  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Health  oef ore  it  receives  the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department. 

Every  school  shall  be  provided  with  a  playground,  school  furniture  and 
appliances  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Eaucation  Department. 

Section  66.  To  maintain  a  constant  supervision  over  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  school,  the  municipal  governing  body  shall  engage  a  doctor, 
whose  duties  in  the  service  of  the  school  shall  be  determined  by  special 
instructions  drawn  up  by  the  Education  Department. 

Section  67.  Each  school  shall,  as  a  rule,  publish  an  annual  report. 

Section  II. 

Concerning  Municipal  and  Private  Higher  (Almen)  Schools. 

Section  tj9.  The  provisions  in  Section  1,  31,  48,  49,  56,  59,  and  65—67  of 
the  law  shall  also  apply  to  the  higher  (almen)  schools  maintained  by  cor- 
porations, and  supported  by  (Government  grants. 

Section  70.  The  principals  and  teachers  of  these  schools  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Education  Department,  after  nomination  by  the  School 
Board  (skolestyret).* 

Section  72.  The  right  to  hold  leaving  examinations  carrying  with  them 
the  same  privileges  as  those  from  higher  public  (alrnen)  schools  may  be 
granted  by  royal  decree  to  private  .schools,  or  municipal  schools  without 
Government  aid.  The  conditions  for  obtaining  and  keeping  this  privilege 
are: — 

(a)  That  the  length  of  the  school  cuniculum  and  the  school  hours  are 
considered  sufficient. 


*  Skolestyret  (school-hoard)  is  the  name  given  to  a  committee  appointed  by 
tUe  municipal  council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  /oM'f  acnool  of  the 
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(b)  That  the  aim  of  the  iustruction  in  the  various  subjects  shall  be  in 

accordance  with  the  provisions  given  in  Cap.  II.  of  this  law. 

(c)  That  the  schoMors  staff  of  teachers  shall  have,  on  the  whole,  a  train- 

ing such  as  is  required  of  those  who  have  apfwintments  in  the 
higher  public  (almen)  schools. 

(d)  That  the  teachers'  salaries  shall  be  approved  by  the   Education 

Department. 

(e)  That  the  school  premises,  furniture,  and  appliances  are  practical 

and  complete. 

(J)  That  at  least  one  set  of  pupils  shall  have  been  brought  up  for  the 
leaving  examination,  ana  shall  have  passed  it  satisfactorily. 

(g)  That  the  instruction  and  leaving  examinations  of  the  school  shall 
be  subjected  to  such  inspection  as  the  Education  Department  shall 
determine. 

(h)  That  a  renort  of  the  work  of  the  school  shall  be  submitted  annually 
to  the  Education  Department. 


APPENDIX  II. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   REGULATIONS   FOR   THE   HIGHER 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

/.  delating  to  the  Admission  aiid  Dismuml  of  Pupils, 

Section  1. 

Every  year,  at  least  eight  weeks  before  the  entrance  examination  is  held, 
the  date  up  to  which  puuils  can  be  entered,  and  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion in  every  school,  shall  be  notified.  In  the  notification  shall  be  stated 
what  particulars  must  be  given  on  entering  the  name  of  a  pupil. 

Section  2. 

The  pupiFs  name  shall  be  entered  by  his  parents  or  guardians,  verbally 
or  in  writing.  It  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  name  and 
station  of  the  parents,  the  pupiFs  certificate  of  birth,  and  in  the  case  of 
admission  to  the  higher  secondary  school  the  certificate  for  the  intermediate 
school  examination.  In  entering  a  pupil  for  the  lowest  class  of  the  inter- 
mediate school  a  certificate  shall  be  required  from  a  town  elementary 
school  to  show  that  the  pupil  has  gone  through  its  second  division,  or  a 
certificate  of  other  previous  instruction  which  may  he  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  this. 

Section  6. 

Entrance  Examinations  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  of  an  inter- 
mediate school  shall  be  undertaken  by  two  teachers.  The  gpvemors  of  the 
folke  school  of  the  town  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  choosing  one  of  these 
among  such  teachers  of  the/o/A-c  school  as  mi^ht  be  willing  to  act. 

Section  7. 

For  admission  to  a  four  years'  intermediate  school  it  shall  be  required  : 
In  Beliffious  Knowledge,  that  the  pupil  can  relate  the  principal  Bible 
stories,  and  has  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  also  that  he  has  learnt  the  five  parts  of  the  Catechism,  and  can  give  an 
account  of  them  according  to  Luther's  explanation,  of  which,  however, 
only  the  first  two  parts  need  be  learnt  by  heart ;  also  that  he  knows  some 
hymns,  amon^  them  being  those  for  the  chief  church  festivals. 

In  Jvorwegtan,  that  the  ])upil  can  read  an  easy  piece  in  narrative  form 
distinctly  and  evenly,  with  intelligent  expression  and  pauses,  and  can  give 
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an  account  of  its  substance ;  that  he  can  show  by  a  written  test  (dictation 
and  narration)  tliat  he  can  write  correctly  words  of  general  occurrence  in 
easy  combinations  (without  direct  speech),  and  that  ne  can  write  down  an 
easy  narratiye  that  has  been  read  aloud,  all  executed  with  neatness  and 
distinctness.  He  shall  be  supposed  to  know  as  much  grammar  as  naturally 
belongs  to  instruction  that  has  such  an  end  in  view.  It  is  thus  presumed 
that  in  the  course  of  the  reading  and  the  written  exercises  the  pupil  has 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  punctuation,  and  that  he  can  point 
out  the  chi^  parts  of  the  simple  sentence,  and  knows  the  most  important 
parts  of  speech. 

In  History^  stories  from  uniyersal  historv,  more  connectedly  and  with 
greater  detail  in  the  case  of  the  history  of  Norway. 

In  Geoqraphyy  outlines  of  political  geography  and  a  knowledge  of  maps 
and  the  globe. 

In  NcUwral  Science^  some  acquaintance  with  the  animals  most  important 
to  man,  with  their  appearance  and  habits,  also  with  the  more  important 
trees  and  cultivated  plants  of  this  countiy. 

In  Arithmetic^  the  first  four  rules,  simple  and  compound,  whole  figures 
and  decimals,  not  including  multiplication  and  division  with  decimal  figures 
as  multiplier  or  divisor  ;  rapidity  and  certainty  in  Mental  Arithmetic  with 
small  figures. 

In  Writi'nfly  skill  in  writing  with  Latin  characters. 

In  DrawtiWf  some  skill  in  drawing  simple  rectilinear  and  curved  figures. 

In  Mam/um  Trai/idna  (a)  for  boys,  some  skill  in  wood  sloyd ;  (6)  for 
eirls,  some  skill  in  Knitting  and  in  plain  sewing,  button-holing,  and 
gaming. 

Section  9. 
When  an  intermediate  school  curriculum  is  shorter  than  four  years,  the 
entrance  examination  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Education  Department  with 
separate  regulations  for  each  school. 

Section  13. 

On  leaving  school  the  pupil  should,  if  possible,  give  particulars  as  to  his 
future  destination. 

//.  Belating  to  the  Order  and  Discipline  of  the  SchooU 

Section  14. 

The  instruction  shall  be  distributed,  according  to  Sections  25  and  26  of 
the  law,  over  226*  and  233**  working  days  in  the  year,  with,  as  a  rule,  six 
lessons  daily  of  45  minutes  eacL 

Section  15. 

Between  eveiy  two  consecutive  lessons  there  shall  be  from  five  to  ten 
minutes'  recreation ;  but  after  every  third  lesson  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
15  minutes'  recreation. 

Section  17. 

In  every  class  a  register  shall  be  kept^  in  which  the  teacher  senerally 
after  every  lesson  shall  put  down  marks.  The  manner  in  widen  pupils' 
marks  ana  certificates  shall  be  communicated  to  parents  or  guardians  is 
determined  in  the  case  of  each  school  separately,  in  its  detail^  provisions 
relating  to  discipline  and  order  (L.  Section  31).  In  each  class  there  shall 
also  be  a  day-book,  in  which  the  teachers  shall  enter  any  remarks  upon  the 
absence,  diligence,  order,  conduct,  etc.,  of  the  pupils. 

Section  18. 

In  school  the  pupils  shall  be  constantly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teachers.    To  this  end  the  head-master  shall  divide  the  duty  of  inspection 
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equally  among  tlie  teachers,  as  far  as  possible,  both  during  the  time  the 
pupils  are  assembling  and  in  recreation  time.  At  the  end  of  each  lesson 
the  teacher  shall  be  the  last  to  leave  the  class,  and  he  shall  be  in  the  class- 
room when  the  pupils  come  in  after  recreation,  unless  prevented  by 
inspection  duty. 

it  shall  be  seen  that,  on  leaving  school  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
lesson,  the  pupils  shall  immediately  go  away  in  an  orderly  and  decorous 
manner. 

Section  25. 

If  it  be  desired  that  a  pupil  who  does  not  belong  to-  the  Established 
Church  shall  be  entirely  or  partially  exempted  from  Religious  Instruction, 
or  that  a  pupil,  for  special  reasons,  be  exempted  from  instruction  in  certain 
branches  or  portions  of  branches  (L.,  section  7),  the  parents  or  guardians 
must  apply  to  the  head-master  of  the  school. 

Section  26. 

The  pupils  must  not  visit  caf  ^,  restaurants,  or  other  places  of  public 
resort,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  their  elders.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  may  be  made  by  the  head-master. 

They  must  not,  without  the  head-master's  permission,  appear  in  public 
in  any  way,  «.^.,  in  dramatic  performances,  concerts,  gymnastic  exhibitions, 
etc  They  must  not,  without  the  head-master's  permission,  form  associa- 
tions among  themselves,  nor  be  admitted  as  members  of  other  social  unions. 
Smoking  in  the  street  or  other  public  place  is  forbidden. 

Hie  pupils  shall  also,  in  their  conduct  both  in  and  out  of  school,  obey  the 
special  regulations  relating  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  school,  drawn 
up  for  eacn  school. 

Section  28. 

The  form  of  punishment  which,  in  maintaining  the  discipline  and  order 
of  the  school,  can  be  administered  as  *'  mild  punishment^'  in  addition  to 
reprimand,  snail  be  stated  in  the  particular  rec^ations  relating  to 
discipline  and  order,  which  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  accordance  with  section  31  of  the  law,  for  each  individual  school, 
on  the  proposal  of  its  school  staff. 

Corporal  punishment  by  caning  may  be  inflicted  by  the  head-master's 
orders  on  boys  in  the  intermediate  school  for  frequent  misdeeds  or 
serious  offences.  The  chastisement  shall  be  administered  by  the  head- 
master or  the  teacher  to  whom  he  has  entrusted  it.  On  such  occasions, 
another  teacher  shall  also  be  present. 

Ill,  Relating  to  the  Teacher ». 

Section  30. 

Every  teacher  shall  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  forward  the 
work  of  the  school  for  its  pupils'  development.  He  must  treat  them  with 
Idndness,  and,  especially  when  obliged  to  admonish,  reprimand,  or  punish, 
maintain  his  composure  and  seff-control.  By  thoughtfully  and  con- 
scientiously carrving  out  the  regulations  relating  to  discipline  and  order, 
he  must  carefully  and  judiciously  help  his  pupils  in  their  continual  pro- 
gress towards  intelligent,  independent  energy,  to  gain  knowledge  and 
efficiency,  to  combat  the  evi]f  and  be  confirmed  in  all  good. 

He  should  also  watch  his  pupils'  conduct  outside  the  school  when  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

Section  32. 

The  head-master  ought  to  possess  accurate  knowledge  of  the  attainments 
of  his  pupils  and  of  the  methods  of  each  teacher.  When  he  finds  anything 
to  remark  upon  on  the  latter  head,  he  shall  communicate  to  the  tedcher  hia 
suijgestions  on  the  subject.  He  must  seek  to  forward  intelligent  collabo- 
ration by  means  of  inutual  deliberations  both  in  the  assembled  staff 
meeting,  and  in  meeting  of  the  different  teachers  of  the  same  class,  or  of 
the  dinerent  teachers  m  one  branch.    He  must  also  see  that  in  no  one 
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branch  do  the  pupils  have  so  much  home-work  as  will  prevent  them  from 
preparing  themselyes  in  other  branches,  or  will  unduly  curtail  their  time 
for  recreation. 

Section  40. 

All  the  teachers  shall  be  bound  to  take  their  share  in  inspection-duty 
according  to  the  head-master's  apportionment:  when  the  head-master 
requires  it,  to  look  after  the  pupils,  as  form-master,  in  one  or  more  classes 
where  they  are  reading ;  to  take  the  superintendence  of  those  scientific 
collections  that  belong  to  their  branch  of  mstruction  ^  and  to  attend  both 
the  meetings  of  the  whole  school  ^ff  and  the  more  cu*cumscribed  teachers' 
meetings,  in  obedience  to  the  head-master's  summons. 

Section  42. 

It  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  teachers'  staff  to  meet  at  the  summons  of 
the  head-master,  to  discuss  school  .matters  in  general,  the  progress  and 
attainments  of  the  pupils,  and,  on  the  whole,  whatever  may  serve  to 
forwurd  the  cause  of  instruction  and  order,  and  also  every  matter  con- 
cerning which  the  Education  Department  may  require  a  statement,  or  the 
headmaster  wish  to  hear  its  opimon. 

IV.  ReUUvfig  to  the  IntermedicUe  School  JSxaminatiorL 

Section  1. 

The  intermediate  school  examination  shall  be  held  at  the  end  of  each 
school  year,  beginning  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  Education  Council 

Section  6* 

For  admission  to  examination  a  fee  of  20  krones  (22  sh.)  shall  be  Jpaid. 
Papils  who  during  the  last  school  year  have  had  at  least  half  free  tuition, 
or  a  corresponding  scholarship,  shall  be  exempted  from  paying  the  fee. 

Section  6. 
The  papers  in  the  written  examination  shall  be  : 

1.  A  paper  in  Norwegian,  of  a  narrative  or  descriptive  chan  oter.    In 

aidiudging  these,  it  shall  be  partly  the  candidate's  genenJ  in*- 
teUectualdevelopment  that  is  token  into  consideration,  ]Mxtly  his 
ability  to  handle  the  subject  with  method  and  clearness,  in  a 
correct  grammatical  form,  and  without  faults  in  orthography  and 
punctuation. 

2.  A  Qerman  exercise.    This  ought  to  contain  only  words  and  express- 

sions  which  are  of  freauent  occurrence  in  plain  and  simple 
descriptions,  and  suitobie  particulars  shall  be  given,  while  in 
other  respects  the  exercise  shall  be  written  without  any  assistonce* 
It  shall  show  that  the  pupils  are  acquainted  with  the  commonest 
words,  and  can  confidently  employ  the  rules  of  grammar.* 

'3.  An  easy  English  reproduction. 

4.  As  a  rule,  two  papers  in  practical  calculation  taken  from  everyday 
lif e^  ana  one  m  each  of  the  following  branches : 

(a)  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  (the  questions  must  not  require 

demonstration), 
lb)  Geometrical  construction, 
[c)  Geometrical  calculatioxL 

Section  7. 

The  papers  shall  be  set  by  the  Education  Council,  and  shall  be  sent 
to  the  schools  under  the  Council's  seal,  together  with  a  stotement  as  to  the 
wder  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken,  on  widch  days,  and  the  time  allowed. 
The  papers  shall  be  opened,  each  on  the  day  fixed,  by  tiie  head  master  of 
the  school  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers. 

*  When  a  School  desires  it,  the  Education  Council  can  arrange  the  reproduc- 
tion of  an  easy  Qerman  story  instead  of  a  G^man  exercise. 
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While  writing  the  papers,  the  candidates,  who  ought  to  sit  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  one  another,  shall  be  under  uninterrupted  and  sufficient 
supervision,  arranged  by  the  head-master,  if  no  instructions  have  been 
given  through  or  by  the  Education  Council  in  the  matter. 

Section  8. 

The  Dtm  Voce  examination  shall  embrace  the  following  branches  : 

1,  Religion ;  2,  Norwegian  ;  3^  German ;  4,  English  ;  5,  History ;  6, 
Geography  ;  7,  Natural  Scieaq^ ;  8,  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 

The  Education  Council  can  decide  that  the  pupils  of  an  intermediate 
school  that  holds  the  right  of  examination  shall  not  be  examined  in  every 
subject :  but  there  must  be  examinations  in  at  least  four  subjects. 

Section  9. 
The  following  are  the  requirements  in  the  various  branches  : 

In  Religious  Knoxoledge  the  pupils  shall  be  examined 

(a)  On  leaving  Class  III.,  when  it  shall  be  ascertained  whether  the 
candidate  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Bible  history  and  the 
Christian  doctrines  according  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Con- 
fession, to  an  extent  determined  by  the  text-books  approved  of  by 
the  Eclucation  Council.  Further,  his  knowledge  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible  shall  be  tested,  especially  of  the  historical  books,  his 
expertness  in  finding  places  in  the  Bible,  and  his  knowledge  of 
Bible  geography.  The  candidates  shall  also  be  required  to  know 
by  heart  at  least  20  verses  of  the  hymns  indicated  in  the  school 
syllabus. 

(6)  On  leaving  Class  IV.  the  candidate  shall  be  tested  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  most  important  events  in  Church  History,  in  as  far 
as  tney  are  given  by  tne  text-books  approved  of  by  the  Education 
Council. 

Private  pupils  can  be  examined  in  all  the  branches  at  the  same  time. 

In  Norwegian^  the  candidate  shall  be  required  to  read  clearly  and  with 
expression  both  the  popular  dialect  and  the  ordinary  book  language,  and ' 
to  give  an  account  of  selected  passages  from  the  literature  in  both 
languages.  From  a  selection  approved  of  by  the  Education  Council  at 
least  80  pages  shall  be  taken,  of  which  not  less  than  20  pages  shall  be  of 
**  landsmaai "  literature.  The  candidate  shall  read  aloud  one  or  two  pieces 
of  the  selection,  and  show  his  ability  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has 
read  ;  he  shall  be  required,  partly  by  the  reading  itself,  imrtly  by  a  free 
account  of  the  piece  read,  or  in  goin^  through  it  more  mmutely,  to  show 
that  he  has  a  thoroup;h  comprehension  of  its  substance,  and,  m  certain 
cases,  its  connection  with  the  whole,  and  that  he  can  give  linguistic,  lite- 
rary-nistorical  and  other  particulars  within  the  limits  given  by  the  school 
syllabus. 

In  Oerma/n,  the  candidate  shall  be  required  to  have  gone  through  about 
230  pages  of  a  selection  approved  of  by  the  Education  Council,  of  which  at 
least  70  are  taken  up  for  examination.  The  candidate  shall  first  be  made 
to  read  aloud  and  translate  an  easy  unseen  passage.  He  shall  next  read 
aloud  apiece  from  those  he  has  taken  up  for  examination,  and  repeat  its 
substance  in  German.  If  this  reproduction  is  satisfactory  the  translation 
may  be  omitted.  Lastly,  questions  shall  be  put  to  him  in  German,  bearing 
on  the  passage  in  question,  its  characters,  situations,  etc.,  which  the  puDU 
has  to  answer  in  German.  But  in  addition  to  these,  questions  may  also  oe 
put  in  Norwegian — e,g,^  when  it  is  desired  to  find  out  whether  the  pupil 
nas  a  correct  understanding  of  some  thing  or  other  in  which  the  employ- 
ment of  the  foreign  language  appears  to  be  impracticable. 

In  Englishj  the  candidate  shall  be  required  to  have  gone  through  at  least 
140  pages  of  a  selection  approved  of  by  the  Education  Council,  of  which 
not  less  than  60  pages  shall  be  taken  up  for  examination.  The  candidate 
shall  first  be  maae  to  read  aloud  and  translate  an  easy  unseen  ^ 
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which  must  contain  only  the  most  ordinary  words.  He  shall  next  read 
aloud  a  piece  from  those  he  has  taken  up  for  examination,  and  repeat  its 
substance  in  English.  If  this  reproduction  is  satisfactory,  the  translation 
may  be  omitted.  Lastly,  questions  shall  be  put  to  him  in  English  bearing 
on  the  passage  in  question,  its  characters,  situations,  etc.,  which  the  pupu 
has  to  answer  in  English.  But  in  addition  to  these,  questions  may  also  oe 
put  in  Norwegian,  6.^.,  when  it  is  desired  to  find  out  whether  the  pupil  has 
a  correct  understandmg  of  something  or  other  in  which  the  employment 
of  the  foreign  language  appears  to  be  impracticable. 

In  Htstorp,  the  candidate  shall  be  tested  in  his  knowledge  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  world's  history,  more  minutelv  in  that  of  later  times  and  of 
Norway,  and  on  his  knowledge  of  our  civil  ana  social  organisation,  all  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  aj)proved  text-hooks. 

In  Geography,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined  in  his  ^neral  knowledge 
of  geography,  especially  political  geography,  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  Norway,  within  the  limits  prescril^d  by  approved  text- 
books. 

In  Natural  Science^  the  pupils  shall  be  examined : 

(a)  On  leaving  Class  III.,  when  the  candidate  shall  be  required  to 
know  the  mast  remarkable  animals,  with  their  organs  and  habits, 
especiaUy  t^e  Norwegian  animals  and  l^ose  most  important  to 
man,  and  to  have  gathered  the  material  gone  through  into  a 
systematic  survev  of  the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  school  syllabus. 

The  candidate  shall  further  be  required  to  know  50  common  indigenous 
plants,  particularly  such  as  are  important  to  man,  and  the  most  important 
foreign  plants,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  growth  and  nourishment  of 
plants,  and  to  know  the  characteristic  features  of  about  10  families  (cruci- 
ferous, umbelliferous,  papilionaceous,  labiate,  composite  plants,  etc.). 

The  examination  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  based  upon  exhibited 
natuml  objects,  and  wnere  there  are  not  sufficient  of  these,  tney  should  be 
re{)]aced  by  good  pictures  or  preparations. 

Every  candidate  should  exhibit  the  herbarium  made  by  himself. 

(A)  On  leaving  Class  IV.,  when  the  candidate  shall  be  required  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  bodv,  and  of 
the  manner  in  whicu  its  organs  act,  and  the  fundamental  featui-ea 
of  hygiene  (including  instruction  in  the  effects  and  dangers  of 
intoxicating  liquors);  further,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
most  impoHant  natural  phenomena,  and  the  laws  underlying 
them— all  within  the  limits  prescribed  b^  approved  text-books. 

In  ArUhnutic  and  Mathematics^  the  candidate  shall  be  examined  within 
the  limits  indicated  by  the  syllabus,  to  test : 

(a)  His  knowledge  and  skill  in  practical  reckoning,  applied  to  pro- 
blems of  everyday  life,  including  reduction  to  unity  (applied  to 
rule  of  three,  percentage,  interest  and  discount},  division,  alli^- 
tion,  square  root,  measurement  and  calculation  of  surfaces^  calcula- 
tion of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinder^  cones  and  spheres,  andj  lastly, 
calctdation  of  weights.  The  candidate  is  examined  specially  to 
test  his  skill  in  mental  arithmetic.  The  efficiency  of  candioates 
in  simple  book-keeping  shall  be  judged  of  from  the  account-books 
they  exhibit. 

(h)  A  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  according  to  a  concise 
text-book  which  treats  of  mtional  quantities,  including  powers, 
and  the  ^ most  important  facts  about  radical  surds  quantities, 
simple  equations  with  OT«e  or  more  unkno'vn  (juantities  (only 
with  numerical  co-efBcients). 

(c)  A  knowledge  of  Plane  Geometry  according  to  a  concise  text-book 
which  includes  propositions  on  tne  similarity  of  triangles,  as  well 
as  skill  in  the  ordinary  and  practically  applicable  constructions 
and  calculations,  among  them  being  easy  questions  on  the  calculi^- 
tion  of  polygons  and  circles. 
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For  candidates  who,  accordin|^  to  Section  10,  third  term,  in  Mathematics 
have  only  gone  through  a  practical  course  of  ^[eometrical  construction  with 
measurements  and  calculations  included  in  it,  the  requirements  shall  be 
limited  to: 

1)  Knowledge  of  and  skill  in  practical  arithmetic,  as  stated  above  under 

letter  (a). 
(2)  Skill  in  constructing  ea^y  geometrical  figures. 

Section  10. 

(a)  Writing,  Every  candidate  has  to  produce  a  specimen  of  writing 
which,  as  an  examination  in  handwriting,  shall  be  a  dictation  (3 
twelve  ordinary  printed  lines  (40  to  45  letters  to  the  line),  which 
is  read  aloud  two  or  three  times  aiid  then  dictated  in  a  time  of 
about  twelve  minutes  The  candidates'  caligraphy  shall  be  judged 
from  the  account-books  exhibited. 

The  dictation  shall  be  chosen  by  the  head-master  of  the  school, 
who  also  has  to  decide  when  the  examination  is  to  take  place. 

(b)  Dratvina.    The  candidates  have  to  make  perspective  drawings  of 

isolated  objects  of  simple  form. 

(c)  Manual  Training. 

1.  For  boys.     The  pupils  of   schools   holding   the   right  of 

examination  shall  exhibit  the  articles  madeby  them  during 
the  previous  year,  as  well  as  their  working  drawings,  bo£ 
accompanied  by  the  teacher^s  certificate. 

Private  pupils  shall  make  from  a  model  or  working 
drawing  supplied  by  the  Education  Council  an  article  in  a 
'  fixed  time,  under  the  censor's  supervision. 

An  examination  of  this  kind  may  also  be  arranged  by  the 
Education  Council  for  pupils  of  schools  holding  the  right  of 
examination. 

2.  For  gfirls,  when  they  do  not  choose  the  boy's  work.    The 

pupils  of  schools  holding  the  ri^ht  of  examination  shall 
exhibit  work  from  the  two  preceding  years'  lessons,  showing 
their  skill  in  knitting,  sewing,  patching  and  darning,  and  in 
cutting  out  and  making  simple  articles  of  clothing  (a  chemise 
or  a  pair  of  drawers).  In,  the  case  of  the  last-named,  a 
model  pattern  shall  also  be  exhibited. 

Private  pupils  shall  do  a  piece  of  work  specified  by  the 
Education  Council  in  a  given  time,  under  tne  supervision 
of  the  cenibrs. 
An  examination  of  this  kind   may  also  be  arranged  by  the 
Education  Council  for  pupils  of  schools  holding  the  right  of 
examination. 
(iQ  Gymnastics.    For  punils  of  schools  holding  the  right  of  examina- 
tion,   a  certificate    shall  be  given  by  the    teacher,  unless  the 
Education  Council  decide  on  an  examination  according  to  a  scheme 
forwarded. 

Private  pupils  shall  be  tested  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  for- 
warded from  the  Education  Council,  as  to  whether  they 
can  perform  correctly  the  desired  exercises. 

Section  11. 

The  Education  Council  shall  appoint,  for  a  certain  number  of  schools, 
one  examiner  and  two  censors,  or,  if  the  number  of  candidates  make  it 
desirable,  two  or  more  pairs  of  censors  with  one  deputy  for  each  pair,  for 
each  of  the  written  examinations  (writing  and  drawing  included),  at  all  the 
schools,  and  one  censor  for  each  of  the  %ita  voce  examinations  at  each 
separate  school. 

Section  14. 

Manual  Training,  Gymnastics^  and  Domestic  Economy  shall  be  examined 
by  the  teachers  of  those  branches  with  or  without  a  censor,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  Education  Counci\ 
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APPENDIX    III. 


EXTRACTS   FROM  THE  INTERMEDIATE  (MIDDEL)  OR 
LOWER  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  new  Plan  of  Instruction,  like  that  of  the  1st  March,  1885,  which  has 
hitherto  been  in  force,  contains  for  each  branch,  besides  a  plsui  of  studv 
according  to  which  the  material  is  distributed  over  the  classes  of  the  school, 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  subject  for  the  common  educational  aim 
of  the  teadung,  and  on  the  manner  and  means  of  instruction  in  that 
branch. 

By  including  such  remarks  in  the  Plan  of  Instruction,  the  intention  has, 
of  course,  not  been  to  define  the  limits,  in  eveiy  particular,  of  what  comes 
under  the  head  of  the  aim  of  instruction,  or  to  ffive  exhaustive  directions  as 
to  the  paths  which  the  teacher  shall  follow,  ana  the  means  he  shall  use  for 
realising  that  aim.  The  teacher  Is  responsible  for  the  teaching,  and  is 
therefore  both  obliged  to  act  on  his  own  initiative,  and  justified  in  so  doing 
within  reasonable  bounds ;  without  sudi  freedom  he  will  not  be  able  to 
preserve  pleasure  and  confidence  in  his  work,  and  the  abilities  which  he 
must  possess  will  often  be  prevented  from  expanding  and  beiuK  employed 
in  the  service  of  instruction.  The  plan  of  instruction,  taking  this  view  of 
the  teacher's  position,  seeks  to  throw  li^ht  upon  the  position  and  importance 
which  the  separate  branches  or  subdivisions  of  these  branches  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  way  in  which  the  teaching  is  arranged,  and  thereby  to  lead  to  a 
comprehension  of  what  the  school,  on  the  whole,  will  and  can  perform. 

In  doing  this,  it  points  to  the  necessary  or  permissible  restrictions  in  the 
material,  offers  gmdance  in  deciding  on  the  kind  of  work  tJiat  may  be 
required  of  the  pupils,  gives  hints  on  practical  regulations  for  the  teacher's 
work  in  his  class,  and  suggesfb  opinions  and  models  for  the  didactic  treat- 
ment of  the  several  branches,  especially  their  more  difficult  parts,  where 
experience  has  shown  the  danger  of  groping  experiments  or  mistakes  to  be 
the  greatest. 

In  other  words,  the  principal  aim  of  the  plan  of  instruction  is  to  state 
what  is  to  be  considered  as  essential  and  must  not  be  neglected  ;  it  also 
points  to  the  means  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  important 
in  leading  to  the  goal. 

The  plan  of  instruction  will  thus  be  a  necessary  guide  to  the  teacher  who 
has  no  experience  of  his  own  to  biiild  upon.  If  he  follow  it,  and,  as  is  the 
duty  of  every  teacher,  think  over  in  advance  the  lesson  or  lessons  he  has  to 
give  each  dc^,  and  then  re^arly.  at  the  close  of  school,  review  his  day's 
work,  he  will,  while  obtaining  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  instructions 
contained  in  the  plan,  find  by  experience  that  the  rules  of  the  plan  do  not 
forbid  the  teacher  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
matter  and  the  manner  of  procedure  by  which,  according  to  his  tastes  and 
development,  he  feels  himself  best  fitted  to  accomplish  something ;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  rules  determine  the  lines  within  which  the 
teacher's  development  ought  to  be  going  on,  and  prevent  the  one-sidedness 
in  which  an  uncontrolled  individual  development  may  easily  be  lost. 

The  older  teacher,  too,  will  constantly  need  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
thoughts  of  which  the  plan  treats. 

In  the  first  place,  no  teacher  must  consider  himself  justified,  on  his  own 
authority,  in  departing  from  the  plan  where  decided  precepts  are  laid  down. 
The  teacner  who  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  some  of  the  rules  of  the  plan, 
must  give  re6»ons  for  his  difference  of  opinion,  and  by  application  to  the 
head-master  of  the  school,  try  to  get  the  rule  altered  by  the  Education 
Department.  This,  therefore,  makes  it  necessary  for  every  teacher  to  be 
accurately  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  plan  of  ii:^tructioQ  which  treats 
of  his  special  Dianch 
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But  it  is  first  of  all  as  a  whole— a  collected  statement  of  the  subetanoe 
and  aim  of  the  whole  instniction^-that  the  plan  has  a  claim  to  every 
teachei^s  attentive  consideration. 

If  the  teacher  has  arrived  at  such  a  point  in  his  development  that  Ids 
interest — which,  as  a  rule,  originally  attaches  to  his  branch— has  been 
transmitted  to  his  pupils,  if  he  nas  come  to  teach  them,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  clever  in  his  branch  as  of  heli>ing  in  their  develop- 
ment as  human  beings  with  strong  will  and  good  working  abilities — it  must 
necessarily  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him  to  be  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  whole. of  the  instruction  imparted  to  his  pujpik. 

For  years  complaints  have  been  heard  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  branches 
and  the  variety  of  the  instruction  ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  this  is  one  of 
the  dangerous  sides  of  the  school  svstem.  And  though  there  will  be  small 
likelihood  hereafter  of  bringing  the  school  back  to  the  simplicity  of  our 
fathers'  time — for  the  schoof  always  takes  a  form  corresponding  with  the 
common  development  of  circumstances — it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importaiice  to  do  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  multifarious  and  varied 
material  which  the  instruction  has  to  lay  bafore  the  pupil  from  seeming  to 
him  like  a  quantity  of  detached  units,  but  that  they  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
form  a  harmonious  symbol  of  the  multifarious  and  varied  existence  in 
which  he,  too,  will  have  to  find  his  place.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  con- 
tribute to  the  unity  of  this  instruction  cannot  confine  his  attention  to  the 
branch  in  which  he  himself  teaches.  He  will  feel  the  need  of  forming  for 
himself  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  work  which,  by  the  teachers  in  the 
various  branches,  is  concentrated  on  the  pupils.  Not  until  all  the  teachers 
in  a  class  mutualljr  understand  one  another's  work  can  each  one  of  them 
come  to  the  consciousness  of  what  he  himself  has  to  accomplish  for  the 
pupils,  and  what  is  attended  to  by  others. 

Unless  the  different  teachers  in  a  class  thus  work  together,  the  special- 
teacher  system,  which  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with  in  the  higher  school 
is,  to  speak  mildlv,  an  unreliable  system.  If,  for  instance,  the  teachers  of 
languages— both  Norwegian  and  foreign— do  not  know  one  another's  method 
they  mav  easily  pull  down  one  another's  work  instead  of  helping  to  build 
it  up.  it  is  the  same  in  other  groups  of  alliot)  branches,  and  not  in  these 
groups  alone.  Pupils  who  are  simultaneously  influenced  by  instruction  in 
all  groups  require  every  separate  teacher  to  have  full  comprehension  of 
the  work  of  instruction  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  result  of  his  special  teaching 
may  easily  find  its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  educative  material 
which  the  pupils  have  to  master.  Tlie  object  is  that  the  pupils  may  con- 
sider the  various  things  as  organic  links  in  a  hieher  unity. 

The  special  teacher,  who  wul  consciousty  worK  with  this  object  in  view, 
must  of  course  make  himself  familiar  with  the  plan  of  instruction  in  its 
entirety.  But  this  is  not  enough  *  for  as  stated  aoove,  the  plan,  if  it  is  to 
give  the  teacher's  personal  qualifications  the  necessary  free  scope,  cannot 
particularise  the  course  of  instruction  in  such  a  manner  that  each  teacher 
can  there  read  for  himself  how  the  instruction  in  every  detail  is  carried  on 
or  ought  to  be  carried  on.  The  special  teacher  can  only  obtain  a  true 
understanding  of  his  work  and  its  limits  if  conferences  are  held  regularly* 
between  the  teachers  of  each  class,  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
methods  employed  and  of  the  choice  and  treatment  of  the  material  than 
there  is  opportunity  for  in  the  daily  intercourse  and  the  ordinary  meetings 
of  the  school  staff.  Two  results  may  thus  in  the  main  be  secured  ;  in  the 
first  place,  different  methods  of  handling  the  same  branch  are  avoided— 
methods  often  so  different  that  the  pupils  do  not  recognise  the  branch  as 
the  same  ;  but  the  chief  point  is  that  in  this  way  every  teacher  will  know 
what,  as  the  result  of  previous  teaching,  he  can  count  upon  as  material  and 
support  for  his  own  teaching,  and  he  will  also  see  clearly  what  he  has  to 
prepare  for  the  use  of  others. 

The  head-master  of  every  school  ought  thus  to  see  that  teachers'  con- 
ferences are  held  by  classes,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  wil 

*  For  instance,  every  quarter,  when  each  teacher  has  entered  in  the  lesson - 
register  his  not  too  concise  account  of  what  has  been  gone  through  in  the 
quarter  just  conclnded. 
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proTe  of  benefit  to  the  pupils'  development.  It  always  awakens  the  pupil's 
interest  when  he  notices  that  what  ne  has  learnt  is  made  use  of.  But  in 
this  direction  much  more  can,  of  course,  be  accomplished  wlien  the  various 
teachers  of  one  pupil  work  together  with  clear  understanding  than  when 
each  teacher,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  works  upon  him  in  his  own  branch 
without  knowing  much  of  what  the  otliers  are  doing. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  a  single  example.  If  there  are  different, 
teachers  in  the  branches  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics,  Natural  Science 
and  Sloyd,  they  could  arrange  matters  when  they  worked  together  in  the 
following  manner :  The  Sloyd  teacher,  having  been  informed  that  his 
pupils  would  soon  be  taught  about  the  lever,  would  let  each  of  them  have 
ready  a  simple  lever  apparatus  in  time  ;  and  the  teacher  of  Mathematics, 
when  the  teacher  of  Physics  had  gone  through  the  subject,  might  take 
from  it  material  for  arithmetical  problems  and  equations.  These  three 
teachers  could  hardly  spend  time  and  labour  in  a  manner  more  profitable 
for  their  pupik,  and  the  small  irreKul^rities  in  the  course  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  inimt  now  and  then  be  necessitated  ought  not  to  be  any 
hindrance.  The  plan  is  ample  in  its  construction,  also  because  the 
instruction  is  to  be  for  the  sake  of  the  pupil,  not  of  the  branch. 

If  collaboration  between  the  various  special  teachers  in  one  class  be 
called  forth  and  strengthened  in  the  above  manner,  exaggerated  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  require  their  employment  in  only  one  branch 
is  also  thereby  counteracted.  If  there  is  collaboration  of  this  kind  in  the 
school  many  a  teacher  will  naturally  feel  a  desire  and  p»wer  to  employ  and 
extona  his  Knowledge  in  several  domains  in  order  to  learn  to  know  his 
pupils,  and  work  upon  them  from  other  sides. 

It  ia  desirable  that  the  special  teachers  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
accompanying  their  class  as  far  as  they  are  in  any  way  competent  to  do  so. 
Various  circumstances  may,  however,  combine  to  render  this  impossible. 
Not  only  where  this  is  the  case,  but  also  where  the  intention  can  be  carried 
out  to  a  desirable  extent,  it  is  of  essential  importance  that  those  special 
teachers  who  teach  the  same  branch  throughout  the  whole  school  snould 
fully  understand  each  other's  methods.  The  head-master  ought  therefore, 
in  addition  to  the  above-named  class-teachers'  conferences,  to  see  that  at 
the  special  teachers'  conferences  it  is  made  quite  clear  how  the  instruction 
in  that  branch  is  to  be  ^ven,  from  the  class  in  which  the  branch  is  intro- 
duced until  its  conclusion. 

Where  the  importance  of  interaction  between  the  various  branches  and 
the  various  teacners  is  recognised  in  act,  it  will  also  be  recognised  that  the 
mother-tongue  is  a  common  subject,  for  whose  care  and  fostering  in  speech 
and  writing*  all  the  teachers  are  responsible. 

It  will  help  and  ensure  a  teacher's  development  in  the  school  if,  from  the 
first  time  he  stands  before  a  class,  he  lay  to  heart  that  in  whatever  branch  a 
teacher  instnicte,  it  is  his  dutv  to  take  great  trouble  to  accustom  lus  pupils 
to  speak  distinctly,  straightforwardly,  correctly,  and  in  correctly-formed 
sentences.  He  must  help  the  pupils  to  repeat  what  they  are  to  metster  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  and  he  must  increase  his  requirements  in  this  repe- 
tition, with  the  pupils'  advance  in  age  and  development.  It  is  here  im- 
portant to  remember  two  things  ^-first,  that  the  teSjcher,  in  this  as  in  other 
respects;  in  order  that  he  may  nave  any  claim  on  his  pupils,  must  set  them 
sucn  a  good  example  that  he  is  a  model  for  them  ;  and,  next,  he  must  be 
careful  not  to  talk  too  much  himself.  If  a  teacher,  in  order  to  set  through 
the  lessons  of  the  day  or  class,  is  tempted  to  be  the  chief  speckker,  and  to 
be  content  if  the  pupil  now  and  then  puts  in  a  word  or  two,  there  is  good 
reason  for  him  to  look  carefully  whether  there  is  really  anything  that 
obligee  him  to  race  through  the  matter  in  this  manner,  whether  there  «iiay 
not  perhaps  be  deficiencies  in  his  own  preparation  which  make  it  appear 
so ;  for  good  treatment  of  the  matter  of  instruction  is  not  |)Ossible 
without  good  preparation,  partly  preparation  for  each  lesson,  partly  pre- 

I  -  -      II     ,1      ■■-■■I    ■_  _     ■ -■  -  wm- " ■ ' " —  B^  ^ _^^ 

*  Written  answers  for  piactice  in  accuracy  in  thought  and  expression,  are 
also  a  part  of  all  teaching,  even  if  there  be  qq  written  examination  in  the 
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paration  of  ]ar^r  sections.  Before  beflinning  the  work  of  a  year,  it  must 
DO  surveved  in  its  entirety,  and  dividea  up  judiciously,  and  tnen  a  calcular 
tion  made  of  what  it  is  thought  can  be  accomplished,  e.^.,  evei^  month  or 
ererv  quarter.  Many  circumstances  may  disturb  a  plan  of  this  kind,  and 
ill  the  course  of  the  work  reason  will  frequently  oe  found  for  making 
alterations  in  it,  but  it  will  always  be  a  standard  for  reference,  and  a  help 
in  reaping  the  results  of  the  preparation  for  each  lesson,  and  in  doing  the 
work  without  undue  haste. 

j  Norwegian, 

The  first  and  foremost  requirement  for  good  reading  is  that  every  sound 
be  articulated  correctly.  Here,  of  course,  the  preliminary  work  must  have 
been  done  before,  but  there  will  always  be  many  pupils  who  still  need 
guidance.  But  such  guidance,  it  must  be  noted,  should  be  given  quite  as 
much  when  the  pupils  talk  as  when  they  read.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  whatever  can  be  done  for  certainty  and  correctness  in 
speaking  will  also  benefit  the  reading^ ;  for  it  is  a  requisite  of  good  reading 
ihat  the  pronunciation  is  according  to  the  ^*  refined  spoken  language,"  the 
same  pronunciation  which  is  the  usual  careful  but  unaffected  speech  of 
♦educated  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  pupils  must  know  the 
difference  oetween  the  sound  of  speech  and  its  written  symbol  (this  is  also 
practised  in  the  written  exercises),  and  attention  to  the  pupils'  speech  will 
oe  a  necessary  condition  for  the  attainment  of  good  and  natural  reading. 
On  several  points  there  will  be  different  opinions  as  to  what  belongs  to  the 
**  refined  language "  and  to  the  "  current  pronunciation "  ;  but  in  one 
school  one  method  should  be  agreed  upon,  and  all  the  teachers  ought  to 
know  and  respect  the  accepted  one  in  their  work  of  accustoming  the  pupils 
to  speak  correctly.  Where  several  modes  of  pronunciation  are  used  in  the 
refined  speech  of  the  place,  the  one  that  is  most  Norwegian  is  of  course  to 
be  preferred  ;  but  here  there  are  several  considerations  to  be  thought  of. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  anticipate  the  course  of  development,  and  th  ^re 
will  be  several  modes  of  pronunciation  which  may  indeed  be  allowed,  but 
must  not  be  enforced.  On  the  whole,  caution  must  be  practised  in 
correcting  the  habitual  pronunciation  of  any  pupil ;  he  must  not  be 
disheai'tened  by  having  his  pronunciation  made  ndiculous  before  the  class, 
and  in  doubtful  cases  the  pronunciation  that  the  pupil  is  accustomed  to  at 
home  must  be  respected. 

Another  quality  of  good  reading  is  that  the  pupil  reads  with  confidence, 
without  hesitation,  without  stammering  interruptions,  and  not  filling  the 
pauses  with  voice-sound  only,  or  with  inarticulate  sounds.  In  order  to 
attain  such  confidence,  it  is  of  ^eat  importanr^  that  the  pupils  leam  to 
read  more  or  less  slowly  according  to  requirement,  and  that  they  leam  to 
pause  in  the  right  places — partly  where  pauses  must  be  made,  because  the 
meaning  reauires  it,  partly  where  pauses  nuiy  be  made  for  Uie  sake  of 
taking  breatn.  Constant  practice  is  still  required  in  this,  with  the  object 
of  making  the  scholar  acquire  such  a  command  over  his  delivery  that 
he  can  freely  moderate  his  speed  in  readinjg  according  to  the  subject  and 
form  of  what  he  is  reading  (poetry  should,  as  a  rule,  be  read  more  slowly 
than  prose),  and  that  he  not  only  understands  and  knows  that  he  must 
pause  where  the  meaning  requires  it,  but  also,  without  breaking  the  con- 
tinuity of  what  he  is  reading,  ne  may  pause  more  where  he  himself  chooses — 
t.g.^  to  emphasise  a  single  sentence,  or  to  take  breath  in  cases  ^here  this 
does  not  naturally  take  place  in  a  necessary  pause. 

While  special  emphasis  is  laid,  during  the  first  stage,  on  practising 
distiiuit  and  coitfident  reading,  in  the  higher  stages  greater  stress  is  by 
degfees  laid  on  reading  vnth  expression.  But  confidence  will  continue  to 
be  a  chief  requirement  through  all  classes  :  practice  in  confident  reiuiin^. 
too,  will,  when  precision  of  speech  is  made  the  first  requisite,  of  itseB 
become  practice  in  natural  reading,  and  the  pupil  is  thereby  on  the  rifi:ht 

road  to  attain  the  second  requirement  of  the  law— the  power  of  reading 

•  •  •' 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  importance  of  correct  speech  to  the  power  of  express^ 
ing  one's  self  in  writing,  cf.  wlow. 
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with  expression.  Expressive  reading  should  be  just  naPu/rcU  reading,  and 
not  recitation,  so  iinnatural  for  a  child.  What  is  specially  required  is  that 
the  pupil  shall  have  so  much  command  over  his  voice  that  he.  can  to  some 
extent  vary  the  expression  according  to  the  subject — the  principal  thought 
and  interpolated  subordinate  thoughts,  narration  and  dialogue,  etc.,  etc. 

The  piece  that  is  given  for  home  study  ought  to  be  gone  through  in 
advance  in  the  lowest  sta^  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  object  of  giving 
the  pupils  the  opportunity  of  practising  themselves  in  reading  aloud 
unknown  matter,  while  going  over  it,  the  teacher  makes  sure  that  the 
pupils  understand  the  subject  and  the  context.  He  explains  unknown  and 
oimcult  words,  as  far  as  i>08sible  connecting  them  with  familiar  words  of 
the  same  root  or  with  familiar  synonyms,  whereby  both  the  similarity  and 
the  difference  are  pointed  out.  The  piece  that  the  pupil  has  had  as  a  home 
lesson  must  be  read  with  due  slowness,  loudly  and  distinctly,  with  the 
right  inflexion  and  the  right  emphasis,  and  pausing  in  the  right  places, 
The  subject  is  made  into  a  theme  of  conversation,  and  the  pupil  relates 
what  he  has  read.  Care  is  taken  that  the  reading  is  not  too  quick,  and  not 
performed  in  a  slovenlv  manner,  and  that  it  is  retold  in  correct  language 
and  in  properl^^-formed  sentences.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  pupQs 
work  upon  their  reading-lesson  at  hom&  they  ou^ht  now  and  then  to  be 
made  to  tell  the  contents  of  the  piece  before  opemng  their  books. 

In  the  higher  stages,  the  preliminaiy  perusal  is  restricted  to  the  most 
necessary  explanations  and  aefinitions  :  during  the  reading  and  the  pupils' 
repetition  of  the  substance  and  train  oi  thought,  there  will  be  opportunity 
of  giving  such  further  explanation  as  may  prove  to  be  necessary  for  com- 
plete understanding  and  mastering.  When  a  natural  opportunity  is 
afforded  by  the  reading,  attention  is  also  drawn  to  figures  of  speech,  and 
peculiar  expressions  and  terms,  as  for  in&(tance  personification,  climax,  and 
irony,  are  explained ;  but  the  study  of  tropes  and  figures  must  not  be 
entered  upon  as  an  independent  branch.  As  oefore,  the  teacher  ascertains 
whether  the  pupils  work  at  home  with  their  reading,  and  he  tests  this  par- 
ticularly to  make  them  understand  how  necessary  careful  preparation  is  for 
expressive  reading. 

With  regard  to  reading  in  the  lavdsmaal^  the  law  sets  up  the  same  aim 
as  for  reading  in  the  ordinary  book-language,  nameljr,  tnat  the  reading 
shall  be  distinct  and  expressive.  Here,  as  a  rule,  a  special  perusal  will  be 
required  both  for  the  sake  of  the  reading  and  of  the  understanding,  and 
where  necessary  for  full  comprehension,  passages  must  be  translated.  The 
passage  read  is  tidked  about,  and  the  substance  repeated  as  in  the  other 
reading  matter 

A  suitable  selection  of  poems  (in  book-language  and  popular  dialect)  is 
learned  by  heart  in  all  classes  ;  the  poems  are  read  ana  gone  through  in 
advance,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  rhythm,  in  the  first  stage  only  to 
rising  and  falling  rhythm  in  a  general  way;  in  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  the  ordinary  metrical  feet  are  studied.  A  poem  ought  to  be  fully 
understood  before  it  is  learnt  by  heart;  spoiling  the  impression  of  the 
poem  by  interruptions  during  repetition  is  thereby  avoided.  It  ought 
to  be  a  rule  that  the  pupil  who  is  to  repeat  a  poem,  or  part  of  a  i)oem, 
stands  up  in  front  of  the  class. 

The  kinds  of  poetry  are  explained  by  the  examples  given  in  the  reading 
material ;  the  principal  division  into  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry  is 
briefly  explained. 

History  of  literature  is  not  read  from  any  special  text-book,  but  a  survey 
of  the  course  of  its  development  is  given  in  connection  with  what  the 
historical  text-book  relates  about  it. 

Written  exercises, — In  the  lowest  class,  work  of  the  same  kind  as  was 
tested  in  the  entrance  examination  is  continued.  Practice  in  re-production 
is  nearly  related  to  speech,  and  the  more  the  pupils  are  required  to  give 
complete  answers^  and  on  the  whole  speak  correctly  and  in  nghtly-formed 
sentences,  the  easier  will  the  written  exercises  be,  as  it  will  only  be  express-* 
ing  in  wndng  what  is  natural  to  them  to  express  verbally.  The  matter  for 
such  exercises  may  be  taken  from  easy  stories  which  have  been  read  with 
full  comprehension,  or  which  are  well  known ;  for  instance,  from  the  history 
teaching  or  from  easy  descriptions  from  natural  history  (associated  with 
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pictures  of  animalB).  First  a  short  account  of  the  main  substance  is  put, 
m  class,  into  a  fixed  form,  which,  at  any  rate  in  the  earliest  stage,  may  be 
written  step  by  step  upon  the  black-board ;  the  board  may  then  be  turned, 
and  the  pupils  exercised  in  repeating  orally  the  substance  in  the  fixed  form  : 
and,  lastly,  they  may  be  made  to  write  down  the  whole,  either  at  school,  it 
there  is  time  for  it,  oi  as  home  work.  Such  work,  at  school  or  at  home, 
will  be  quite  easy  for  some,  but  is  rather  difficult  for  others  ;  for  the  latter 
it  will  bo  advisable  to  have  two  books,  a  note-book  for  the  first  attempt 
and  an  exercise-book  for  copying  it  into.  Writing  on  the  board  can 
probably  soon  be  dropped  in  tne  lowest  class  of  the  four  year  intermediate 
school ;  but  preparation  ot  the  written  repetition  ou^ht  to  be  continued 
for  a  time,  so  that  the  pupils  may  accustom  themselves  to  keep  to  the 
principal  thought,  and  to  say  first  what  is  to  be  written  afterwaixirt,  whether 
as  school  work  or  as  home  work.  As  preimration  for  more  independent 
work,  the  pupils  may  be  allowed  to  prepare  themselves  by  giving  a  short 
account  of  a  certain  passage,  first  verbally  at  school,  and  then  in  writing 
at  school  or  at  home,  and  lastly  they  may  be  made  to  repeat  a  story  in 
writing  at  home  by  themselves.  During  these  exercises  there  will  be 
constant  opportunity  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  punctuation  signs, 
and  by  degrees  the  pupils  will  be  required  to  put  them  in  for  themselves. 
There  will  be  constant  opportunity  of  remarking  on  the  difference  between 
the  spoken  sound  and  its  ivritten  symbol,  and  to  speak  of  s^onyms  where 
there  is  question  of  the  best  choice  of  words.  The  exercises  will  aid  on 
the  whole  in  developing  the  pupils'  linguistic  sense;  but  they  will  also  have 
great  significance  in  another  way  ;  the  pupils  will  learn  through  them  to  see 
what  is  most  important  in  familiar  matter,  that  which  gives  coherence  to 
the  whole^  and  in  this  manner  will  become  accustomed  to  require  clear 
coherence  m  what  they  themselves  write. 

In  the  upper  classes,  exercises  like  those  given  at  the  leaving  examination 
are  written,  at  first  after  careful  preparation  and  guidance  at  school,  aftc^r- 
wards  more  freely.  The  greatest  stress  is  laid  upon  the  requirement  that 
the  pupils  shall  write  a  correct  and  natural  language,  and  tliat  they  can 
maintain  a  decided,  coherence  ;  without  previous  instruction,  they  must  nc>t 
be  set  to  ^^nrite  about  a  subject  of  which  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  know 
anything  already.  Essay  subjects  from  Histoiy,  Geography,  and  Natural 
History,  connected  with  the  tasks  in  these  branches,  may  oe  given  by  tlie 
Norwegian  teacher,  in  which  case  he  must  obtain  exact  information  as  to 
what  the  pupils  have  previously  Icamt  on  the  subject,  and,  as  a  rule, 
consult  their  teachers.  Tn  the  npi)er  classes,  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
exercise  the  linguistic  sense  of  the  i)upils  now  and  then  by  letting  them 
translate  a  piece  from  Oeniian  or  English  ;  here,  too,  are  included  exercises 
with  special  bearing  on  practical  life,  such  as  composition  of  letters, 
applications  and  short  communications,  advertisements,  etc. 

Fcyreiffn  Languages. 

German  and  Eiiglish  shall  be  learnt  in  the  intermediate  school. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  German  is  "  that  the  pupils  shall  have 
gone  through  and  can  translate  and  explain  a  small  selection  of  passages, 
can  read  aloud  and  translate  easy  unseen  passages,  and  have  some 
proficiency  in  repeating  orally,  in  German,  the  substance  of  one  of  the 
selected  jiassages  they  have  studied,  can  answer  questions  upon  it,  and 
can  write  the  language." 

The  aim  of  the  iastruction  in  English  is  "  that  the  pupils  shall  have  gone 
through,  and  can  translate  and  explain  a  small  selection  of  jiassages,  can 
read  aloud  and  translat/e  unseen  passages  which  only  contain  words  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  have  some  proficiency  in  repeating  orally,  in  Jrlnglish, 
the  substance  of  a  passage  from  tne  selection  they  have  studied,  can  an&wer 
questions  on  it,  and  can  write  the  language." 

If  this  aim  be  compared  with  that  of  previous  regulations,  it  ^ill  be  seen 
that  the  law  has  now  extended  the  aim.  As  before,  pupils  are  to  acquire 
such  an  acquaintance  with  the  linguistic  material  most  frequently 
employed,  that  they  can  translate  easy  unseen  passages,  but  they  are  alsp 
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to  have  so  far  made  the  language  their  own  that  they  can  to  some  small 
extent  use  it  orally.  Lastly,  it  is  presupposed  that  the  pupils  shall  have 
gained  a  corresponding  ability  to  use  the  language  in  writing  although  the 
aim  here  is  not  fixed  in  detail.  The  preparatory  work  of  the  law  shows, 
however,  that  the  aim  is  another  than  the  hitherto  usual  exercise,  its  place 
being  taken  by  more  or  less  free  reproduction^  which  in  its  turn,  in  a  higher 
stage,  becomes  a  more  or  less  free  production  in  the  foreign  language. 

"Hius  both  a  comprehension  of  the  language  and  a  certain  degree  of  dex- 
terity in  using  it  are  required,  and  as  almost  the  same  demands  are  made  in 
the  teaching  of  both  the  languages  with  which  the  intermediate  school  is  to 
occupy  itself,  this  is  the  place  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the  new 
instruction  in  languages,  and  state  the  means  by  which  the  attainment  of 
the  new,  wider  aim  is  to  be  attempted. 

Although  some  progress  has  of  late  years  been  made  towards  the  new 
end,  the  teaching  has  on  the  whole  been  determined'  by} the  older  aim—fo 
read  the  foreign  langtuige  with  giummatical  comprehension.  "  Exercises ' 
were  also  required,  ability  to  translate  from  the  mother-tongufc  into'the 
forei^  language  ;  out  so  far  as  the  intention  that  the  language  should  be 
used  in  writing  was  concerned,  the  aim  was  missed.  What  was  gained  was 
a  certain  skill  in  reading,  but  the  written  test  showed  that  as  a  rule  the 
pupils  were  unacquaintea  with  the  language.  The  reason  of  this  has  been 
sought  in  the  method,  as  being  one-sid^ly  theoretical ;  too  much  was 
learnt  about  the  language^  too  little  of  the  language  itself.  This  older 
method,  which  is  characterised  as  the  artificial  or  constructive,  has  there- 
fore gradually  been  left  for  another,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
former,  is  called  the  natural  or  imitative;  out  on  account  of  the  older 
regulations  with  regard  to  languages  in  our  schools,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  cairy  out  the  new  method  in  such  a  way  that  the  support  of  tmstworthy 
experience  can  be  adduced  in  its  favour.  Therefore,  where  the  law  doeg 
not  set  up  fixed  aims,  it  ^vill  be  necessary  to  feel  one's  way  forward,  set  up 
temporary  aims,  and  above  all  accommodate  the  method  to  one[s  previously 
made  conclusions  as  to  its  applicability,  and  also  to  the  conditions  under 
which  instruction  must  be  given  in  a  period  of  transition. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  olaer  and  the  newer  method  is  in  the 
manner  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign  lan^age  is  to  be  acquired  and 
appropriated,  so  that  both  proficiency  in  reading  and  ability  to  use  the 
language  veroally  and  in  writing  may  be  attained. 

Whereas,  according  to  the  old  method,  the  written  language  is  made  the 
foundation,  and  is  mastered  by  means  of  translation  into  the  mother- 
tongue,  the  new  method  requires,  the  foreign  language  to  be  learnt 
principally  by  means  of  itself,  without  Norwegian  as  the  connecting  link. 
The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows  :  The  teacher  begins  by  translating  the 
text  for  the  pupils,  but  this  translation  is  gradually  and  rather  early  left 
off.  Instead  of  translating  the  words,  the  teacher  illustrates  the  meaning 
of  them  by  showing  the  thing  that  they  describe^  or  its  picture,  or  he  leads 
the  pupil  to  a.n  understanding  of  them  by  pointmg  out  a  relationship  with 
already  familiar  words^  or  the  word  is  explained  by  circumlocution  m  the 
foreig;n  language,  as  is  done  in  ^plaimng  Norwegian,  which  must  also 
explain  itself.  Ijie  intention  of  this  is  to  merge  the  forei^  expression  in 
the  pupil's  mind  into  the  object  for  which  it  is  the  expression,  as  is  done  in 
the  earnest  attempts  at  acquiring  language. 

How  far  tmnslation  can  be  rendered  superfluous  or  be  superseded  by 
these  means  is  not  yet  determined,  however  ;  in  many  cases  employment 
may  be  made  of  pictures,  circumlocutions, etc. ;  but,  at  any  rate,,. these 
means  do  not  suffice  in  the  case  of  subtler  expressions  for  thought,  abstract 
ideas,  and  idiomatic  expressions  in  a  special  sense.  For  the  present,  it 
must  be  taken  for  granted  that  translation  into  Norwegian  is  necessary  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  the  new  method  presupposes.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  school  must  combat  vague  descriptions  and  semi-comprenension  ; 
but  the  foreign  expression  is  first  understood  to  the  same  extent  as  one 
succeeds  in  finding  the  Norwegian  expression  which  covers  it.  Translation 
is  a  necessary  means  of  testing  the  comprehension ;  the' law  presupposes 
this  skill,  and  it  is  not  attained  without  practice.  In  the  plan  of  instruc* 
lion  drawn  up  below,  therefore,  translation  is  maintained  to  be  an  impor* 
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tant  and  necessary  exercise  throughout  the  course.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  pupil  accustom  himself  to  under- 
stand the  language  directly  and  without  other  intervention.  This  is  Uie 
condition  for  linguistic  sKill  in  reading  no  less  than  ability  to  speak  and 
write  in  the  foreign  lan^age.  The  teacher  should,  therefore,  at  a  more 
advanced  stage,  and  with  very  easv  passages,  try  now  and  then  to  do 
without  translation,  and  instead  of  it  make  use  of  explanation  or  free 
rendering  in  the  f  orei^  language.  An  important  means  of  improving  in 
reading  is  cursory jreadmg  in  tne  foreign  language  at  homa 

The  requirements  of  the  law  upon  the  second  point  are  '*  acme  proficiency 
in    repeating    the  $tU>stance  of  a   passage  froni    the    selected    studied 
jxissageSy  and  in  answering  questions  upon  itJ^    It  must  be  maintained 
that   this  does  not  refer  to  skill  in  speaking,  if  the  latter  consists  in 
being  able  to  put  one's  thoughts  into  the  foreign  language  offhand.    This 
means  neithermore  nor  less  than  that  the  pupil  shall  think  in  the  foreign 
anguage;  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  only  very  imperfectly 
attaint  at  a  school  whose  highest  aim  is  to  teach  the  V9ung  to  think  in 
their  native  tongue,  and  find  in  it  the  right  expression  for  their  thought 
The  aim  which  the  law  sets  up  with  regard  to  skill  in  speaking  is  also  more 
restricted,  and  for  this  the  above-named  treatment  of  the  reading  passage 
will  prove  to  be  the  school's  most  serviceable  means.    The  verbal  use  of 
the  foreign  language  has  hitherto,  as  a  rule,  been  neglected  or  set  on  one 
side  in  our  schools.    There  were  plenty  of  reading  exercises,  but  very  little 
exercise  in  hearing  and  speaking  ;  the  pupils  have  had  only  a  little  practice 
in  comprehending  what  was  read  or  related,  a  verbal   communication, 
address  or  (question,  and  in  replying  to  them.    Dickition  has  been  a  kina 
of  ear-practice,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  employed  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  accustoming  the  ear  to  recognise  the  word  m  its  phonetic  form,  and 
of  rendering  it  in  its  accepted  written  form,  the  usual  ortho^n^ftphy.     But 
to  this  must  now  be  addea  oral  exercises  of  various  kinds,  with  the  obiect 
of  making  the  pupils  more  familiar  with  the  foreign  language,  and  intended 
as  far  as  possible  to  help  in  the  direct  acquisition  of  it.    The  above-named 
exercises  in  reprodxtction  are  to  aid  in  this^  they  will  be  employed  in 
addition  to  the  dictation,  and  are  not  to  take  its  place. 

The  teacher  must  always  be  free  to  use  Norwegian^  both  when  it  is  a 
question  of  more  detailed  explanation  and  in  the  case  ot  serious  admonition 
and  reprimand. 

The  new  method  will  onlv  have  grammar  used  when  it  lightens  the 
pupil's  work  in  acquiring  the  language.  This  so  far  agrees  with  we  method 
in  practice  that  grammar,  in  the  present  system  of  teaching  languages,  is 
subservient — the  means,  not  the  end.  It  nas,  however,  its  fixed  use,  and 
the  school,  which  must  teach  accuracv  in  every  point,  must  abo  require  it 
in  the  grammatical  understanding  of  the  language.  How  this  understanding 
is  best  gained  is  another  matter.  According  to  the  new  method,  it  comes 
most  naturally  during  reading,  when  the  pupil,  with  the  teachers  help,  is 
guided  in  gradually  finding  out  the  laws  of  the  language  from  what  he  is 
reading:  not  untU  later,  for  repetition,  may  a  systematic  text-book  be 
used.  The  correctness  of  this  principle  may  be  recognised,  but  to  wluit 
extent  it  ought  to  be  acted  upon  will  depend  upon  practical  considerations. 
Partlv  to  save  time,  partly  because  the  material  is  not  always  sufficient^  it 
will  be  best  to  collect  and  arrange  the  material  beforehand,  according  to 
the  categories  which  ought  properly  to  be  made  out  first.  Tne  chief  thing 
will  be  that  the  grammatical  rule  is  illustrated  and  practised  in  an 
intelligent  manner,  the  example  preceding  the  rule.  Teachers  are  recom- 
mended to  use  grammars  that  confine  themselves  to  the  representation  of 
the  laws  of  the  language  in  their  broader  features,  while  acquaintance  wi^ 
the  subtler  features  and  the  more  arbitrary  regulations  are  acquired  by  and 
during  reading. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  the  seleccion  of  passages  for  reading  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  teaching ;  all  exercises  m  reading,  speaking, 
and  writmg  are  connected  with  them.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  they  are  adapted  to  their  purpose.  In  the  intermediate 
school,  it  is  above  all  the  language  as  language  that  is  to  be  leamt»  the 
simple  language  in  daily  use.     This  is  what  the  selection  must  represent 
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The  use  to  be  made  of  it,  the  care  with  which  it  is  to  be  ao^uired,  presuppose 
also  that  the  contents  must  be  such  as  are  worthy  of  being  read  in  such  'a 
manner.  The  selection  must  be  a  model  one,  both  in  form  and  contents, 
and  be  able  to  contribute  towards  the  general  education.  It  will  be  an 
advantage  if  it  can  be  connected  with  what  tne  pupil  already  knows,  can 
elucidate  it,  and  especiiJly  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  the  land  and  people  in 
question ;  out  the  chief  thing  is  that  .the  account  is  smiple  and  natural, 
and  the  matter  pleasant  and  easily  understood,  without  much  explanation, 
by  pupils  of  the  age  of  those  in  the  intermediate  school.  Stories  and 
•  descriptions  from  human  life,  history  and  nature  should  form  the  main 
part  01  the  selection. 

History. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  pupil  ought  first  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
matter  of  instruction  by  means  of  verbal  accounts  by  the  teacher,  who 
must  train  hinfiself  to  relate  well  and  vividly.  At  the  banning  of  the 
lesson  he  relates,  in  close  adherence  to  the  class-book,  the  task  that  is  to  be 
given  for  home  study  for  the  following  lesson.  In  connection  with  this  he 
tries  to  facilitate  a  certain  ac(juirement  by  explaining  wnfamiliar  words 
and  expressioTiSy  and  gives  the  right  prommciation  of  names  ;  the  train  ot 
thouffht  and  the  coherence  is  explained  when  necessary;  the  points  to  which 
special  attention  is  to  be  paid  are  emphasised,  and  previously-mentioned 
past  or  present  circimistances,  which  it  is  necessary  to  recollect,  arc 
recalled. 

The  perusal  must  be  adajpted  to  the  pupils'  stc^e  of  development,  and 
also  accommodated  to  the  time  at  disposal.  Out  of  a  lesson  of  45  minutes 
from  10  to  15  are  employed  in  going  through  the  lesson  in  this  way.  In 
the  lower  classes  this  embraces  cUl  details  ;  at  a  higher  stage  it  may  to  some 
extent  be  advisable  to  confine  the  coherent  account  to  chief  points.  In  the 
upper  classes  it  will  generally  be  advisable,  especially  during  the  repetition 
ot  what  has  been  read  in  the  two  lower  classes,  first  to  give  a  general 
survey. 

After  going  through  the  new  lesson  the  pupils  are  examined  in  the  lesson 
they  have  prepared  for  the  day.  Care  is  taken  in  this  examination  that  the 
questions  are  put  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of 
replying  in  continuous  narrative,  or  (where  the  matter  is  more  difficult  or 
the  subject  argumentative)  in  giving  a  full  and  coherent  answer.  The 
teacher  must  not  interrupt  to  give  explanations  or  supplementary  questions. 
Only  when  the  pupil  comes  to  a  standstill,  and  has  nothing  to  say,  must 
the  teacher  step  m  to  assist  him. 

When  the  pupils,  through  questioning,  have  given  an  account  of  the 
lesson  for  the  day  in  its  entirety,  the  teacner  talks  with  the  class  about  it, 
seeking  by  means  of  short  a  uestions  to  give  prominence  to  the  most  im- 
portant points,  to  correct  wnat  is  vague,  supplement  what  is  incomplete, 
and  assure  himself  that  both  in  the  main  and  in  detail  it  has  been 
correctly  understood.  Then  the  lesson  for  the  previous  day  is  again  taken 
up,  for  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  that  the  pupils  are  not  only  prepsu^  in  the 
new  lesson,  but  also  in  the  old  one.  Opportunity  must  be  given  to  as  many 
pupils  as  possible  to  take  a  personal  snare,  and  the  teaching  must  be  bright 
and  lively,  so  that  all  can  follow.'^ 

At  suitable  places,  and  in  the  degree  permitted  by  circumstances,  the 
teacher  gives  supplementary  detailed  narratives  of  historical  events,  condi- 
tions, and  ^rsonages.  The  pupils  are  thereby  encouraged  to  take  an 
interest  in  historical  reading.  The  historical  pictures  that  the  school  owns 
are  used  in  all  stages  of  the  school  to  illustrate  the  narrative.  The  narrative 
should  be  given  extempore;  reading  only  in  case  of  need. 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  getting  through  the  year's  course  in  the  right 
manner,  the  teacher  ought  to  plan  out  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  school  year 

*  It  may  seem  natm-al  to  begin  the  class  with  the  day's  lesson,  and  end  with 
the  pemBid  of  the  next.  Experience  showB,  however,  tnat  in  that  way,  it  often 
happens  that  there  is  no  time  left  for  a  satisfactoiy  perusal.  But  H  there  is  a 
oertainty  of  safficient  atbention,  there  is  natorally  nothing  to  prevent  the 
pornsal  oeing  taken  last. 
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how  he  will  work  throughout  the  year,  how  far  he  intends  to  get,  say,  every 
quarter,  what  narratives  he  will  give,  and  at  what  points  in  the  teaching. 
Many  circumstances  may,  indeed,  interfere  with  a  plan  of  this  kind,  but 
it  will  always  starve  as  a  standard  and  a  reminder. 

Oeography. 

A  considerable  amount  of  topographical  knowledge  is  often  required  in 
daily  life.  The  pupils  ought  therefore,  at  the  conclusion  of  iJie  school 
curriculum,  to  have  certainly  acquired  the  knowledge  that  is  afforded  them 
in  a  class-book  adapted  to  their  stage  of  development,  and  to  the  number  of 
lessons  ffiven  to  ^eograph^r. 

But  if  the  pupils'  work  in  geography  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  an  empty 
heaping-up  of  names,  figures,  and  facts,  the  teaching  must  guide  them, 
whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  to  seek  and  find  coherence  in 
that  which  is  important  to  them.  By  demonstrating  the  relation  of  cause, 
for  instance^  between  the  natui^e  and  colonisation  of  a  country  and  the 
social  conditions  of  its  i)opulation— by  comparison  and  so  forth — the>r  may 
see  that  circumstances  in  this  world  develop  with  a  certain  conformity  to 
law.  It  must  not  be  expected  that  it  is  niamlv  by  means  of  the  class- l)ook 
that  such  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired.  The  class-book  ou^ht,  for  the  most 
uart,  to  give  a  well-arranged  statement  of  that  which  is  to  be  learnt. 
Without  being  reduced  to  a  tabular  list  of  facts  and  names,  it  ought  yet  to 
be  put  together  with  a  certain  conciseness  ;  for  it  ouffht  to  be  the  teaching 
that  gives  to  the  pupils'  geographic  knowledge  life  and  fulness  on  the  one 
hand,  by  means  of  what  the  teacher  imparts  for  the  clearer  elucidation  of 
the  matter,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  handled  in  the 
careful  collaboration  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  avoiding  a  fruitless  labour  of  memory  is  the 
use  of  the  map.    Where  this  can  give  the  necessary  information  the  class 
book  should  be  worded  as  shortly  as  possible. 

The  map  must  be  studied  thoroughly  with  the  obiect  in  view  of  giving 
the  pupil  the  power  of  bringing  it  before  his  mind%  eye  at  any  moment 
For  this  purpose  the  teacher  must  see  that  the  pupils  become  familiar  both 
with  the  wall-mapa,  and  with  the  atlas  approved  by  the  Education  Deps^ 
ment,  which  each  ot  them  has  in  his  possession.  In  school^  too,  the  pupils 
ought  to  have  their  maps  in  front  of  them  when  a  new  lesson  is  being  gone 
through,  and  the  teacher  must  see  that  they  follow  on  them. 

The  pupils  ought  to  learn  to  know  the  pictures  they  ought  to  keep  in 
mind  of  the  outline  and  boundaries  of  the  countries  and  oceans,  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  vcdleys,  and  river  courses  ;  from  the  map,  too,  the^r  must 
gain  a  knowledja^e  of  how  the  frontiers  and  population  stand  in  relation  to 
and  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  pupils  ou^t 
also  to  learn  to  find  on  the  map  such  details  as  well-known  towns  on  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  (same  lenj^h  of  day]),  or  under  the  same  meridian 
(same  time  of  day)^  the  situation  of  geographical  places  (especially  towns}  in 
relation  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  or  to  the  boundaries  of  the  adjoining 
country,  countries  with  corresponding  natural  situation  and  character 
(correspondence  in  climate  and  trade),  countries  of  about  the  same  size  (here 
graphic  representations,  etc^  will  be  very  serviceable).  Lastly,  the  ways  of 
communication  between  di£ferent  places  on  the  earth  ought  to  be  frequently 
pointed  out. 

Map-drawing  ought  to  be  used  both  for  strengthening  and  testing  the 
knowlec^e  of  the  map.  It  must,  however,  be  rememb^ed  that  what  is 
required  is  not  to  produce  really  serviceable  maps,  but  only  to  embody  and 
correct  previousl^r  gained  images.  To  represent  the  whole  outline  of  the 
country  by  the  aid  of  more  or  less  artificial  figures  of  memory  is  not  of 
much  use.  The  task  is  as  a  rule  too  hard,  and  the  mark  is  oveishot.  when 
the  memory  is  burdened  with  a  geometrical  figure,  instead  of  strengtnening 
the  immediate  representation  of  the  outline  of  the  country  itself,  if.  how- 
ever, it  is  wished  that  the  pupils  should  draw  outlines  by  the  help  ot  lines 
and  points,  these  ought  to  oe  chosen  as  much  as  jpossible  naturally,  as,  for 
instu^ce,  certain  central  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude,  equal  oistanoes 
being  marked  off  to  points  on  or  near  the  outline  of  the  country.    This 
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leads  at  tiie  same  time  to  an  acquirement  6t  a,  ct/rtah  ge)Cjgtaphic^l;kAow- 
ledge,  while  other  mnemonic  figured,  lis  a  nik^ 'd:re  Of  iMpdrfaCiiiae  (fiHy  iof^ 
the  mechanical  work,  and  on  account  of  their  often  .complicate  itAture, 
#iir  soon  vanish  from  the  memory.  'MAp-draWi^g  cdn  m  elnpldyed  with 
the  best  rieidults  ih  the  fixing  of  tbp^Ogriipfaical  details  ib  the  t^enfopjr '  ^afid* 
here  much  tiine  will  be  saved  by  giving  round  printed  or  hectographed  out- 
lines for  filling  in,  either  as  home-work,  carefully  d'6ne)  or  f rOiH  ^memory, 
in  class.  As  practical  object-matter  in  teaching  geography  may  be  ?recbm- 
mended,  besides  the  globe  and  maps,  plates  and  photographs  presenting 
specially  interesting  landscapes,  famous  buildinlfs,  scenes  from  life,  -tyjp^'s  cr' 
nationalities,  etc 

With  re^^ard  to  tjie  order  which  ought  to,  be  followed,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  material,  it  is  undoubtedly  best  to. begin  with  our  oVn  countrjr.  In. 
the  lowest  class,  however,  the  ^^eograph^  of  Norway  canlaot  be  Wished. 
The  development  of  the  pupils  is  too  httle  advanced,  atd  tiieir  stock  of 
geographical  ideas  too  small.  It  must  be  the  conscious  aim  of  the  instruc- 
tion to  ex^Mind  and  fix  these  ideas,  and  this  is  biest  done,  after .  naving 
marked  the  most  important  points  in  the  first  studying  ot  Norway's  geo- 
grapher, by  turning  the  attention  outwards  to  other  lands,  and  to  foreign 
ccmditions,  always  comparing  the  unknown  and  foreign  conditions  at  home. 
This,  on  account  of  the  quantitv  of  the  material,  demands  a  strict  economy, 
which  is  again  conditional  on  the  employment  of  the  best  opportunity  for 
eyeiy  purpose.  If,  for  instance,  by  comparing  the  natural  conditions  in. 
Norway  and  Switzerland,  the  pupils  have  received  a  sufficiently  clear  idea 
of  what  a  mountainous  country  is,  this  is  subsequent!  v  used  as  a  complete 
conception,  that  need  not  be  dwelt  long  upon  in  the  future.  Tlie  concep- 
tion of  coast  and  inland  climate  may  he  gained  by  comparing  the  climatic 
conditions  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway  and  in  Russia.  And  in  this  way 
the  fundamental  geographical  ideas  must  systematically  be  given  fulness 
and  substance,  and  then  made  use  of.  More  is  attained  by  thoroughly 
entering  upon  the  matter  in  this  way,  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  and 
afterwuds  referring  to  it,  than  by  spreading  the  work  evenly— and  thinly 
—over  the  whole  course. 

Natural  History. 

While  seeking,  by  means  of  the  instruction,  tol)ring  the  pupil  on  to  the 
goal  fixed  by  the  law  for  Natural  History,  the  deaire  should  be  to  awaken 
and  strengthen  his  powers  of  observation  and  interest  in  nature,  and  also- to 
develoj^  ma  ability  to  give  a  correct  account  of  what  he  observes,  and  to 
trftitt  hun  in  the  drawing  of  conclusions  from  his  observations. 

He  method  of  instruction  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  this.  A 
natural  object,  a  living  plant*,  a  stuffed  animal,  or,  in  defatdt  of  this,  a  good 
picture,  is  placed  before  the  pupil ;  at  a  later  stage,  a  sktill,  a  complete 
skeleton,  and  so  forth. 

.  The  pupil  is  made  to  explain  what  he  sees,  his  manner  of  expressing  him- 
self is  corrected,  and  he  is  aided  in  discovering  what  he  has  overlooked,  and 
finally  in  drawing  the  right  conclusions  from  his  observations. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  types  have  been  gone  through,  and  the  pupil 
has  ibua  become  familito'  with  tne  tenninolosy,  the  teacher  pGbsaes  on  to  tiie 
•araparison  of  neariy-aUied  forms.  This  will  gradually  lead  t^  «  t«oogni- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  for  the  sake  of  the  general  view,  it  will  be  neoeasadry  tQ 
set  up  a  system.  ..'..., 

']^  {{tudying  the  natural  history  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  tlieptrpilsj  "as 
early  as  the  nrst  class,  must  be  ifistructed  m  the  way  to  press  aiid  preserve 
plants  ;  while  a  school  herbarium,  as  a  rule,  will  prove  to  be  of  very  small 
pedagogic  valuef ,  it  is  a  very  different  matter  with  a  collection  that  h«is 
Seen  iiuide  from  first  to  last  by  the  pttpil  himself.        ' 

Collecting  and  naming  of  plants  in  the  holidays  ought  to  be  encouraged. 


*  Every  pupil  in  the  class  ninht  have  a  specimen'of  the  plsiit  in  front  of  him. 
t  A  Bcnool  collection  of  typical  fmit-forms  would  be  ns^l. 
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At  the  final  esamiiifttipii  the  pupil  ought  to  be  able  to  ehow  a  herbarium 
made  by  himielf ,  embraciog  about  fifty  typical  and  commouly  occarring 
apecioB.* 

While  the  pupil  is  traiued  to  obeerye,  attempts  ahould  also  be  made  to 
awaken  a  loye  of  nature  ia  him ;  he  must  feel  fiiat  he  has  duties  a»i 
xesponsibilitiee  towards  living  creatures  ;  he  must  be  brouf^ht  to  see  that  it 
is  cruel  and  base  to  rob  birds  of  their  e^^S^  or  impale  living  insects  on 
needles,  to  destroy  trees,  etc.,  and  that  his  energy  and  desire  to  obeerve 
will  be  able  to  mid  a  nobler  field  in  hatching  butterflies,  making  simple 
attempts  at  cultivating  from  seeds,  aad  ao  forth. 

The  instruction  in  Physics  must  also  be  given  by  means  of  obaervation, 
and  the  subject  has  this  advantage,  namely,  that  what  is  observed  \» 
phenomena  tnat  occur.  The  phenomenon  in  progress  more  easily  en^jroeses 
the  interest  than  unalterable  natural  objects ;  and  the  interest  m  the 
physical  phenomena  will  be  heightened  in  a  degree  corresponding  with  the 
opportunity  which  is  afforded  the  pupil  of  experimenting  with  them 
himself. 
The  natuiml  eoforse  of  instruction  will  be  as  follows  : — 
First,  the  experiment  is  performed,  and  this  is  done  by  the  pupil  himself, 
Under  the  teadber's  guidance,  as  often  as  there  is  an  opportunity  for  it. 
The  teacher  states  the  consecu^hw  opder  of  the  manipulations  performed, 
and  the  ensuing  pbeoomemm :  from  these  he  is  led  to  deduce  laws,  which 
he  can  and  must  require  to  be  expressed  with  absolute  correctness.  Lastly, 
he  explains  the  apparatus  employed,  by  a  drawing  on  the  black-boara 
in  cases  where  thus  can  be  done.  Not  until  the  experiment  has  thus 
been  performed  and  explained  are  the  pupils  given  their  lessons  to  learn 
in  an  authorised  text-book,  which,  in  oraer  to  aid  their  memory  during 
'repetition,  mual  contain  plates  and  descriptions  of  the  apparatus, 
explanations  of  tiie  phenomena,  and  the  formulation  of  laws. 

MathetMLiicB, 

In  the  second  half-year  in  the  second  class,  theoretical  instruction  in 
arithmetic,  flJgebra  and  geometry  shall  be  begun.  At  this  stage,  the  pupils 
will  have  acquired,  through  thdr  study  of  practical  arithmetic,  and  the 
preliminary  geometrical  exercises,  the  necessary  qualifications  to  follow  an 
exact  account  of  the  elements  of  mathematics,  provided — be  it  oboorvod— 
that  the  account  is  straightforward  and  natural,  and  only  occupies  itself 
with  what  belongs  to  the  mathematical  reasoning  structure,  and  does  not 
obscure  natural  conceptions,  and  foster  captious  scepticism,  by  elal»orate 
proofs  of  what  good  common  sense  expects  everyone  to  know.  False  steps 
m  the  direction  nere  referred  to  are.  however,  no  longer  common  here. 

Demonstration  beloAgs  inseparaoly  to  the  mathematical  instruction  in 
the  intermediate  sdkwCAt  any  rate  since  the  new  arrangement,  as  that 
portion  of  mathematics  gone  through  in  the  intermediate  school  is  not  taken 
up  again  in  the  higher  secondary  school.  The  demonstrations  must  possess 
perfect  clearness  and  incontrovertibility.  But  it  must  always  be  remem- 
oered  that  Hie  mathematical  proofs  are  there  for  the  sake  of  the  propositions, 
are  to  serve  the  purpose  of  fixing  their  substance  in  the  memory,  ot 
strengthiMiing  the  recosnition  of  them,  and  of  elucidating  their  more  or  lass 
comprehensive  a|>plicaDility.  If,  by  means  of  the  demcmstratiions,  no  more 
(hctive  appropriation  of  the  substance  of  the  propoeiticms,  or  greater  con- 
fideiic3  m  their  application  is  gained,  mathematical  demoxMtfation  will  be 
only  playing  with  chains  of  reasoning,  which  may  indeed  be  formatively 
developing,  out  is  lacking  in  reality.  The  demonstration  ought  therefore 
always  to  oe  as  simple  and  stiai^tf  orward  as  possible.  The  teacher  ought 
not  to  treat  the  demonstration  as  somethinff  the  pupils  only  have  to  learn 
by  heart.  They  ought  rather  to  learn  that  tney  already  have  the  thou^^ 
used  in  the  demonstration ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  using  them  in  the  nght 

*  The  herbarkmi  ought  not  to  contain  exdnslvdy  herbaceous  plants,  bat 
also  pressed  leaves  and  ilowea  of  common  trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  choice 
of  spedes  special  regard  should  \f%  paid  to  the  aim  set  by  the  law. 
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way.    They  ought  therefore  often  to  be  called  upon  to  work  with  the 
teacher  when  he  is  giving  a  new  demonstration. 

Where  the  pupils  can  find  their  own  way  they  should  be  allowed  to  do 
80 ;  in  acarcel^  any  other  domain  is  the  heuristic  method  so  applicable,  so 
productive  of  interest  and  self-dependence,  and  so  effective  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  home-wort 

Domestic  Economy. 

Domestic  economy  is  rather  a  wide  field.  First,  everything  under  the 
head  of  needlework  must  be  excepted,  as  this  forms  a  subject  by  itself. 
What  is  then  most  feasible  in  an  intermediate  school  is  the  preparation  of 
food,  and  certain  points  of  household  economy  in  connection  with  it,  such  as 
honaekeeping  accounts,  heating,  ventilation,  etc.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
that  this  oranch  of  ten  encroaches  on  other  branches  of  the  school  curriculum, 
such  as  hygiene,' physics  and  the  small  aiiiomitof  chemistry  connected  with  it 
(burning),  zoolo^  (human  being),  and  botany  (many  of  the  nutritious 
subetanoes),  Tms  contact  with  so  many  other  subjects  affords  the  most 
welcome  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  pupirs  desire  and  ability  to  make 
use  of  these  sciences ;  ana  the  importance  of  this  may  just  lie  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  the  service  of  another  branch,  and  will  generally  be  with 
another  teacher  that  this  happens.  Their  independent  energy  is  appealed 
to  all  the  more  strongly.  It  follows  from  the  above,  that  the  teJewjiief  in 
domestic  economy  must. have  the  necessary  acquaintance  with  all  the  above- 
named  branches. 

The  chief  object  of  the  instruction  in  domestic  economy  onsht  to  be  to 
teach  the  pupils  rational  and  economical  cooking.  It  ou^t  therefore 
principally  to  embrace  only  the  preparation  of  ordinary,  good,  every-day 
fare.  No  great  amount  of  theoretical  matter,  chemical  and  physiological, 
should  enter  the  field.  The  teacher  ought  principally  to  ccmtent  herselt 
with  making  use  of,  and  when  necessary  supplementing,  to  some  extent, 
what  the  girls  have  already  been  taught,  or  are  being  taught  in  the  above- 
named  branches.  She  must  thus  always  keep  herself  informed'  as  to  ho^^' 
far  the  pupils  have  got  in  them.  A  little  about  the  jm^jortance  of 
nutritious  substances  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,'  their  nutritive 
value,  and  their  occurrence  in  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  food  must  of 
course  be  included,  but  only  as  the  pupils  learn  to  know  these  articles  of 
food  in  the  course  of  their  practical  work.* ^. With  the  many  good  m^ans 
of  illustration  at  disposal,  this  will  be  by  no  means  difficult.  Both  good 
plates,  prepared  for  school  use,  and  very  simple  experiments  may  here.be 
empl^ed.  The  pupils  ou^ht  also  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  samples 
of  different  kinds  of  ordinary  articles  of  fooa  arid  "dnnk,  which  may  lie 
kept  in  small  glasses,  e.a.y  different  sorts  of  coffee!,  tea,  sugar,  beans,  peas, 
flour,  spice,  etc.,  all  marked  with  the'  current  prices.  As  other  means  of 
illustration  may  be  named  plates  showing. the  w^ay  of  cutting  up  animals 
(cow,  calf,  sheep.  pigX  both  by  a  sketch'  of  the  whole  animal  with  a  state* 
ment  of-  tne'  quality,  and  (what,  however,-  is  ^  less  iinportant)  by  pictures"  of 
the  different  piec^  with'  a  statement  of  the  most  ordinary  and  practical 
uses.  The  teacher  should  also,  now  and  then  giye  the  pupils  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  an  animal  cut  up  at  a  butcher's,  and  of  a'^sisting  in  tne  ptu** 
chase  of  meat* 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  HIGHER  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

As  a  supplement  to  my  previous  account  of  the  new  laws  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  Higher  School  in  Norway,  I  venture  to  make  the 
following  additions : — 

From  the  autumn  of  1900,  the  instruction  in  the  Higher  Secondary 
Schools  (ffj/^nnana)  will  be  arranged  according  to  the  law  of  the  27th  Julv, 
1896.  On  the  5th  December,  1899,  the  Department  issued  new  curricula 
and  courses  of  instruction,  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  Education,  after 
the  opinions  of  the  schools  upon  vanous  points  had  been  heard. 

The  new  plan  of  instruction  fixes  the  time  table  division  of  lessons  for 
the  various  sides  as  follows  : — 

Time-Table. 

As" real"  side.      BslinfruiBtic-historical  side.      C=lingaiBtic-historical  side 

with  Latin. 


Side 

1 
1 

A. 

B. 

C. 

aass 

1 
I. 

n. 

III. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Religion  - 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

I 

1 

2 

Norwegian 

4 

5 

4 

4 

6 

5 

4 

5 

4 

German  - 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

English   • 

4 

2 

2 

4 

7 

7 

4 

2 

2 

French 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

6 

— 

Latin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

11 

History   - 

.      3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Geography 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Natural  Science 

4 

5 

6 

4 

1 

I 

4 

1 

1 

Mathematics  - 

4 

6 

6 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Drawing- 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 
30 

— 

— 

ToUl  - 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

.  30 

To  this  must  be  added  six  hours  a  week  for  gymnastics  and  singing. 


(The  following  extracts  are  given  from  the  course  of  study  in  the  various 
branches) :  - 
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Norwegian. 

A,   Oral  Instruction, 

I. — The  Ordinary  Literary  Langvmje, 

With- regard.to  the  choice  of  literature,  considerable  freedom  is  granted, 
but  certain  requirements  will  always  be  made.  The  aim  is  to  pve  the 
pupil  as  complete  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  cultural,  social,  and 
intellectual  life  of  our  people  during  different  periods,  as  it  reveals  itself 
in  literature.  The  poetical  literature  will  occupy  the  chief  share  of  atten- 
tion, but  the  selection  ought  also  to  include  samples  of  other  works  which 
serve  to  throw  light  upon  sides  of  that  life  which  are  not  directly  apparent 
in  the  former,  but  of  which,  in  the  interests  of  general  education,  it  is 
desirable  for  the  pupil  to  have  some  knowledge.  These  samples,  which 
should  also  be  models  of  good  prose,  style  and  dfiction,  will  be  chosen  by 
preference  from  more  modern  writings. 

In  the  choice  of  both  poetical  and  prose  selections,  consideration  should 
be  paid  at  every  step  to  the  standard  of  attainment  and  development  of  the 
pupils :  ^but  care  must  also  be  taken  that  in  the  entire  selection  that  is 
studiea  in  the  three  classes  of  the  gymnasium,  the  different  periods  and 
stages  of  development  in  literatui-e  are  represented  by  characteristic 
samples  in,  as  far  as  possible,  a  reasonable  proportion.  As  the  Danish 
literature  after  1814  is  in  manv  ways  closely  connected  with  the  Norw^ian, 
selections  from  modem  Danisn  authors  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  With 
regard  to  translations  from  our  old  literature,  and  the  reading  of  dialect 
authors,  see  below  under  IT. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  there  shall  be  as  much  read  as  possible. 
But  it  is  no  less  important  to  oppose  the  tendency  towards  ha^ty  reading, 
and  to  make  the  pupils  understand  what  profit  and  pleasure  there  may  be 
in  reading  that  takes  time  to  dwell  upon  form  and  substance. 

A  lesson  must  therefore  be  chosen  for  each  class,  and  made  the  object  of 
more  detailed  treatment ;  but  as  far  as  time  will  allow,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  should  be  reading  with  short  explanations  of  works  or  portions  of 
works  that,  besides  being  characteristic  of  a  period  or  author,  are  especially 
entertaining  and  calculated  to  arouse  the  literary  interest  of  the  pupib. 
Some  of  the  best  among  the  poems  that  have  been  studied  and  learnt  by 
heart  at  an  earlier  stmool  stage,  ought  to  be  taken  up  again  in  the 
gymnamtm,  to  maJce  sure  that  the  pupils  both  retain  them  in  their 
memory  and  have  a  deeper  understanding  of  them.  The  selection  that  is 
taken  up  for  the  examen  artivmi  ought  to  oe  studied  chiefly  in  the  two  upj^er 
dosses  of  the  gymnanum. 

The  special  lessons  in  the  linguistic  historical  side  are  divided  between 
Old  Norwe^an  literature  and  foreign  literature  (translations).  .  .  .  For 
instruction  in  the  latter ;  either  Greek  literature  (especially  Homer  and 
Plato)  is  chosen  or  modem  Swedish  and  Danish  literature  (if  Swedish, 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  understanding  of  the  subject-matter,  and  only 
that  degreeof  attention  paid  to  the  phonetics  and  grammar  of  the  language 


actually  reached  in  the  instruction.  The  teacher  should  guide  and  support 
this  interest  by  giving  directions  as  to  works  that  can  be  borrowed  from 
the  school  library. 

If  the  reading  of  literature  is  to  be  profitable,  home  work  must  be 
required  of  the  pupils. 

This  home  work,  however,  must  be  of  another  kind  than  that  which  is 
generally  requircMl  of  them.  If  they  are  to  prepare  to  read  a  characteristic 
poem  or  larger  work  of  an  author,  the  teacher,  must,  as  a  rule,  give  some 
guidance^  tr^ng  especially  to  connect  it  with  the  author's  characterintic 
position  m  literature,  perhaps  also  mention  the  conditions  under  which  the 
poem  was  written,  tfpon  tnis  basis  greater  claims  may  be  made  upon  the 
pupil's  preparation,  which,  in  the  first  place,  will  consist  in  his  making  him- 
sell  as  familiar  as  he  can  with  the  fundamental  thought  or  feeling  of  the 
poem,  and  giving  expression  to  it  in  his  reading.    The  more  thorough  study 
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will  then  be  carried  on  bv  teacher  and  pupils  working  together.  During 
the  study  the  fundamental  thought  is  pointed  out  more  fully,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  is  developed;  necessary  information  is  also  given  as  to  the 
language,  metre,  rhetoric,  etc.  The  pupil  will  then  have  to  explain  these, 
ana  lastly,  by  good  reading,  show  that  ne  has  fully  maatered  what  he  has 
read. 

II.  Old  Norwegicm  and  Dialect  {Landsmaal), 

l*he  Historical  Development  of  our  Langiuige. 

The  pupils  shall  learn  so  much  Old  Nm^cegian  as  shall  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  regular  forms  of  the  langua^,  and  afford  them  an 
opiK)rtunity  of  seeing  our  old  literature  in  its  original  form.  The  amount 
of  literature  reading  that  can  be  done  in  the  small  number  of  lessons  that 
are  devoted  to  Old  Norwegian,  especialljr  in  the  realffi/mnnsium  B,nd  for 
Latin  pupils,  will,  however,  be  far  too  insignificant.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  supplement  it,  when  engaged  on  book-language  literature,  with 
good  translations  (fragments  of  Sagas  and  of  the  "King's  Mirror" ;  some 
ix)ems  out  of  the  Older  Edda). 

The  knowledge  of  "  LAndsmaal "  that  has  been  acquired  in  the  lower 
Secondary  School  is  kept  up  and  extended.  The  aim  is  that  the  pupils 
shall  be  easily  able  to  read  and  understand  the  Landsmaal  and  be 
acquainted  with  its  literature.  They  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  country  dialects,  and  have  read  some  of  the  popular 
oallads  that  have  been  preserved  in  them.  A  due  proportion  ot  writings 
in  dialect  ape  to  .be  included .  in  the  general  selection  of  modem  Norwe- 
gian authors  that  is  gone  through  in  the  gumnanum.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  fixed  hours  must  be  given  to  the  Lanosmaal,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  an  opportunity  both  of  reading  more  and  of  dwelling  more  attentively 
upon  the  form  of  the  language. 

In  connection  with  the  Old  Norwegian  and  Landsmaal,  a  survey  is 
given  of  the  present,  conditions  of  language  in  our  country,  and  of  the 
liintorical  development /of  our  language.  The  chief  jwinte  in  this  are 
to  be  brought  forward  and  emphasised,  but  linguistic  details  are  to  In; 
kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background.  When  the  occasion  in 
suitable,  such  remarks  and  information  as  to  the  forms  and  construction 
of  the  book-language  are  given,  as  are  required  to  erable  the  pupils  to 
use  with  greater  confidence  the  book-language  correctly  in  talking  and 
writing. 

III.  History  of  Literature. 

The  history  of  literature  is  btudied  from  a  concise  text-book,  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  old  Norwegian-Icelandic  literature,  and  then  dwelling  on  the 
common  Danish-Norwegian  literature  and  the  Norwegian  literature  since 
1814  ;  in  the  literature  of  Denmark  since  1814,  the  most  eminent  authors 
are  touched  upon. 

In  the  1st  cla,ss  the  instruction  is  restricted  chiefly  to  biographical  facts 
concerning  the  authors  whose  works  are  studied  there.  After  a  somewhat 
wider  knowledge  of  literature  upon  which  to  build  has  been  acquired  in  the 
2nd  class,  a  connected  study  of  the  history  of  literature  is  commenced. 

B,  Exercises  in  the  Use  of  the  Language, 
1.    Written  Exercises. 

The  aim  is  that  the  pupils  shall  be  able  to  write  upon  subjects  suitable 
to  their  age  and  stage  of  development  in  a  satisfactory  manner  as  regards 
matter  and  form. 

These  subjects  shall  be  so  chosen  that  in  treating  them  the  pupil  may 
find  the  material  he  requires  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  and 
ideas  which  he  inav  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  in  the  teaching  of  school 
and  from  life  itself.    .... 

In  the  first  sta^e  of  the  gymnadwm  the  work  of  the  middel  school  should 
be  continued  with  exercises  of  a  narrative  and  descriptive  kind.  In  the 
second  half-year  of  the  first  class  the  pupils  pass  on  to  themes  which, 
thcu?h  still  chiefly  descrij)tive,  narrative,  and  explanatory,  yet  require  a 
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more  methodical  thought-development ;  but  with  this  arises  the  necessity 
for  coireapoudiDg  gi^aance  ou  the  part  of  the  teacher.  As  the  subject  to 
be  treated  must  be  well  known,  the  pupils  should  be  left  as  much  a<i 
pott^ble,  in  the  joint  work  in  the  class,  to  nnd  the  material  themselves ;  but 
m  its  arrangement  the  teacher's  guidance  must  be  more  evident.  When  an 
appropriate  arrangement  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  pupils  should  repeat 
this  in  a  short  outune,  which  they  must  then  follow  in  tneir  essay.  After 
thus  working  up  the  material,  the  pupils'  exercises  will  in  a  great  measure 
be  reproduction ;  but  this  reproduction  will  require  work  which  wUl  give 
linguistic  results,  and  practice  in  a  definitely  arranged  development  of 
thought. 

When  the  pupils  can  go  on  farther,  and  begin  to  write  exercises  of  an 
amimeutative  character  upon  subjects  taken  from  general  but  higher 
li^-interests,  it  will  be  the  teacher's  task,  while  referring  to  concrete 
circumstancect,  to  make  the  pupils  see  that  they  know  more  about  the 
subject  than  they  think,  and  to  help  them  to  clear  up  and  make  use  of 
their  knowledge  by  teaching  them  to  draw  conclusions  from  what  they 
have  observed  and  picked  up,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  make  comparisons, 
find  contrasts  and  {general  points  of  view  which  will  determine  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  exercise.  How  far  a  teacher  should  go  in  a  preparatory 
treatment  of  the  subject  such  as  this  depends  upon  its  nature  and  the 
standpoint  of  the  class.  If  the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  oral  Norwegian 
instruction,  or  are  such  as  are  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  that  instruc- 
tion, the  preparatory  treatment  may  be  shortened  or  omitted.  It  wiU 
always  be  a  chief  consideration  that  the  personal  work  of  the  pupils  shall 
not  be  unduly  checked  ;  the  preparatory  study  of  the  subject,  therefore, 
must  be  j^adually  limited  to  bnef  hints,  and  opportunity  given  for  com- 
position ^\'ithout  any  previous  help. 

In  this  kind  of  instruction,  more  than  any  other,  it  is  desirable  to  assist 
mch  pupil  separately*  The  teachin^^  here  too,  however,  is  subject  to  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  the  school ;  it  must,  be  class-teaching,  and  thereby 
a  limit  is  set  for  individual  influence  and  gjuidance.  The  correction  of 
exercises  must  also  be  considered  from  this  point  of  view.  As  long  as  it 
is  a  (question  of  faults  that  do  not  affect  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
exercise  and  its  development,  simple  and  more  formal  faults,  the  teacher 
will  be  able  to  point  them  out  without  any  further  explanation  being 
necessary  ;  but  tnien  the  fault  goes  deeper,  when  the  idea  or  connection 
of  ideas  is  incorrect  or  differs  from  the  plan  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of 
the  subject,  when  the  expressions  used  are  so  indistinct  or  inadequate  that 
the^  have  to  be  altered,  a  mere  indication  of  the  fault  wiU  not  be  sufficient, 
while,  especially  in  larger  classes,  there  will  not  be  time  to  deal  with  each 
one.  The  teacher  will  then  be  obliged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  collect  such 
faults  under  one  head,  and  deal  with  them  for  the  whole  class ;  but  he  will 
be  able  to  assure  himself  that  his  remarks  reach  each  one,  by  requiring  that 
the  defective  purts  shall  be  re-written. 

One  special  difficultv  for  the  pupil  in  these  exercises  is  that  in  most  cases 
he  has  no  direct  model  to  follow.  It  will  therefore  be  advisable  that  the 
teacher,  when  he  has  corrected  the  pupils'  work,  should  give  them  a  theme 
written  by  himself  on  the  same  subject  for  comparison,  especially  when 
more  difficult  subjects  are  given  for  the  first  time. 

However  important  the  guidance  afforded  by  individual  or  general 
correction  may  oe,  it  will  only  have  attained  its  end  when  the  pupils,  with 
fsv^cvNxt  practice,  can  turn  the  teacher's  instruction  to  account.  One  theme 
every  three  weeks  must  be  considered  the  minimmn  amount  of  such 
exercise.  In  addition  to  this,  an  opportunity  should  be  given  as  a  rule  twice 
every  half  year  in  all  the  classes,  of  writing  extempore  essays  in  school  in 
several  consecutive  hours.  Themes  on  class  subjects  may,  if  the  teacher  of 
such  subjects  insist  upon  proper  treatment  of  language  and  arrangement, 
support  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  but  ought  not  to  form  a  part  of  it 

11,— Verbal  Delivery. 

The  writing  of  Norwegian  compositions  will  be  made  considerablv  easier 
if  the  pupils  are  accustomed  to  ^ve  verbal  expression  to  their  thoughts  in  a 
pjear  and  decided  forpi,  Ip  the  introductory  remarks  to  the  lower  secondary 
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{middel)  school  plan  of  instruction,  it  is  also  pointed  out  that  Norwegian  is 
a  cominoh  subject  for  whose  care  and  nurture  in  ipeeeh  and  tmtingm'^ 
teachers '  are  responsible.  This  refers  principa]j]r  to  the  attesmon  the 
teacher  must  pay  ^  the  manner  in  which  the  mipil  renders  an  aeconiif  of 
iiis  khowloilge.  This  giving^  an  ac^count  iifforcU  a  ;Q:ood  training  in  verbal 
exprejision:  If  a  full  and  connected  aoeouiit  be  i-equired,  it  will  also  teach 
what  may  >»e  called  '*  elocution."  The  X)ractiee  of  the  pupils  in  the  verbal 
e;n]iloy merit  of  the  language  i.s,  however,  of  such  importance  that  it 
demand.^  s(>c<aal  attention,  especially  from  the  Norwegian  teacher.  All 
exercines  with  this  object  ought,  if  iiossible,  lo  lie  connected  with  the  reM 
of  the  Norwegian  in.stniction,  and  both  the  oral  and  the  WTitten  part  of  it 
mifht  aftord  an  opportunity  for  this.  In  the  ah'ead^  mentioned  oral  study 
of  uterary  works  or  parts  of  such,  the  work  consists  m  seizing  and  following 
the  development  of  ideas,  and  then  explaining  their  contents.  An  explana- 
tion of  this  kind  may  be  concluded  by  making  the  Dupil  give  a  connected 
account  of  the  matter  and  chain  of  thought  in  verbal  form.  Something  o 
the  same  kind  may  be  accomplished  during  the  work  with  Norwegian  1 

essays.    Every  essay  will  fall  readily  into  several  parts,  each  of  which  Hiall  I 

be  separately  developed.  The  subject  may  contain  contrasts,  each  of  which 
may  oe  attacked  or  defended  {e.ff.^  the  peace  question,  total  abstinence, 
luxury).  There  is  then  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  pupils,  one  or  more  ot 
them,  the  task  of  preparing  an  oral  explanation  of  part  of  the  theme,  either 
to  attack  or  defend  one  side  of  it.  Under  the  teacher's  direction,  this  may 
acquire  the  form  of  a  regular  discussion,  and  the  pupils  hav«  an  opportunity 
of  finding,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  proper  expression  for  their 
thought,  while  at  the  same  time  the  subject  is  explained  and  prepared  for 
the  written  treatment.  If  by  these  and  similar  exercises  the  pupils' 
desire  to  express  their  thoughts  is  awakened,  their  ability  to  make  use  of 
the  language  either  orally  or  in  writing  is  increased. 

German  and  English. 

In  both  languages  the  knowledge  and  skill  sained  in  the  lower  secondary 
(middel)  school  forms  the  foundation  for  further  instruction.  In  the 
middel  school  it  is  the  language  first  of  all  that  is  to  be  learnt ;  in  Uie 
aymnanum  its  content  takes  the  foremost  place.  The  knowledge  of  the 
language  previously  gained  is  stren^enea  and  extended,  but  tiiis  is 
accomplished  while  mastering  a  selection  of  the  literature.  The  teaching 
of  the  gymfUMvwm  in  German  and  English  is  thus,  besides  increasing  the 
linguistic  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  to  introduce  them  to  the  culture  of  the 
nations  in  question,  as  it  is  shown  in  their  literature,  and  thereby  contribute 
greatly  to  a  general  education  resting  upon  a  modem  basis. 

German. 

It  follows  from  the  number  of  lessons  put  down  for  this  subject,  that  the 
reading  of  literature  cannot  be  very  extensive,  and  cannot,  therefcxe,  be 
determined  chiefly  according  to  literary-historical  considerations.  Its 
object  must  be  on  the  one  hand  to  make  the  pupils  to  some  extent 
acquainted  with  a  few  eminent  authors,  who  have  haa  a  decided  influence 
upon  the  mental  life  of  the  German  people,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  con- 
tribute in  some  degree  to  throw  light  upon  the  more  remarkable  events  in 
the  histor3r  of  the  nation,  especially  in  recent  times. 

A  selection  from  the  literature  forms  the  foundation  for  the  instruction. 

A  quantity  of  160  octavo  pages  is  set,  half  poetry  and  half  proee,  which 
is  to  be  gone  steadily  through  and  taken  up  for  the  Avamen  ariiwn.  One 
hundred  pa^^  of  this  quantity  is  obligatory ;  alternatives  are  given  for 
the  remaining  fifty.  The  material  for  the  above  is  taken  partly  fnHn 
classic  authors,  such  as  Goethe  and  Schiller,  especially  the  latter,  partly 
from  modem  literature.  It  should  contain  descriptions  of  events  and 
persons  belonging  to  German  history,  more  especially  during  the  last  lew 
centuries,  speeches  and  songs  that  give  expression  to  the  feeling  of  the 
time,  and  so  forth.  Whatever  is  taken  of  an  author  ought  to  form  a 
whole ;  if  a  work  is  given  in  extracts,  these  ought  also  to  form  a  complete 
whole,  and  be  able  to  be  reml  and  understood  imb  aueht 
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In  addition  to  this  portion  for  thorough  study,  at  least  eighty  pages  of 
easi^r^  more  varied  matter  is  read,  tucen  from  modem  authors,  and  in 
some  measure,  at  any  rate,  calculated  to  fill  up  deficiencies  in  the  first-named 
selections. 

All  selections  that  are  used  in  the  gtfmnadum,  either  for  thorough  or 
more  cursory  study,  must  be  approved  of  by  the  school  committee  before 
they  are  taken  into  use.  They  should  be  accompanied  by  a  commentary, 
which  shall  give  the  pupils,  especially  by  technical  and  linguistic  details,  the 
assistance  necessary  for  their  home  preparation.  It  should  chiefly  be  given  in 
Crerman.  In  an  appendix,  there  are  klso  given  short  biographies  in  German, 
of  the  authors  represented  in  the  selection.  No  connected  history  of 
literature  is  read. 

As  re^^rds  the  method  for  the  verbal  study  of  the  selected  works,  the 
gymn^ntim  ought  to  carry  on  the  method  of  the  middel  school.  The 
elections  jfor  thorouah  study  require  to  be  both  understood  and  mastered. 
A  piece  is  given  for  home  study.  At  the  first  lesson  this  prefiaration  is 
tested  by  the  pupiFs  translation. and  the  explanation  he  is  required  to 
give.  This  explanation  is  supplemented  by  the  teacher,  who,  partly  in  the 
^  orm  of  conversation,  goes  through  the  piece,  pointing  out  the  chain  of 
thought,  and  adding  anything  that  may  throw  light  upon  it.  In  doing  tbih 
the  teacher,  and  after  him  the  pupil,  makes  use  of  the  German  language  as 
far  as  it  is  found  to  serve  its  purpose.  At  the  next  lesson  the  pupil  is 
required  to  show  what  he  has  understood,  either  by  mentioning,  in  answer 
to  the  teacher's  questions,  the  chief  points  in  the  piece,  or  by  giving  a  more 
or  less  free  sumniary  of  it.  In  the  more  cursory  study  of  tnat  part  of  the 
selection  which  is  described  above  as  consisting  of  mixed  and  lighter 
matter,  home  preparation  is  required  ;  but  the  material  is  not  made  the 
subject  of  such  tiKHrough  treatment  as  the  first  part  of  the  selection.  In 
easier  parts  translation  may  be  omitted  ;  reading  aloud  will  then  be  suffi- 
cient, die  teacher  insuring  himself,  if  necessary,  against  misunderstanding 
or  hiuf  understanding,  by  putting  qiiestions  to  the  pupil  about  the  contents 
or  the  meaning  of  certain  words. 

'Hie  grammatical  instruction  is  continued.  On  admission  to  the  gymna- 
siwn^  the  pupil  must  be  well  up  in  the  etymology,  and  have  a  general  idea 
of  the  syntax.  This  knowledge  must  be  confirmed,  and,  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  syntax,  extended.  This  takes  place  especially  in  the 
ayinnasium  first  class^  where,  to  this  end,  if  desired,  exercises  of  the  same 
Kud  as  in  the  middd  school  may  be  written ;  but  in  the  upper  classes,  too, 
it  wiU  be  necessary  to  spend  some  time  on  the  study  of  grammar.  At  the 
txamen  artium  the  rules  of  erammar  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
special  tests ;  but  if  a  canaidate  showed  uncertainty  in  grammar,  this 
ought  to  count  against  him  just  as  much  as  uncertainty  in  the  language 
and  its  use. 

Written  exercises  are  associated  principally  with  reading  and  verbal 
instruction.  This  is  done  by  a  written  reproduction  of  what  is  read  both 
from  the  portion  for  thorough  study  and  from  the  lighter  reading.  As  a 
banning,  some  of  the  chief  points  in  a  piece  that  has  been  read  are 
dictated  or  written  up  on  the  bmck  board  for  the  pupils  to  fill  in,  with  or 
without  j)revious  verbal  account.  This  is  then  carried  farther,  laxger  and 
larger  pieces  of  the  selection  just  gone  through  being  repeated  in  shortened 
form,  at  first  with  a  summary  written  and  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  for  a 
basis,  ^terwards  following  an  outline  given  by  the  teacher,  or  found  out  by 
the  pupil  under  his  guidance.  Under  this  head  comes  the  turning  of  dramatic 
fscenes  or  epic  poems  into  prose.  Alternating  with  this,  a  piece  of  a  narra* 
tive  character  may  be  read  aloud,  and  the  subject-matter  repeated.  The 
above-mentioned  written  exercises  may  be  done  by  the  pupils  partly  at 
school,  partly  at  home. 

In  the  vtva  vocejxirt  of  the  leaving  examination,  the  candidate  will  have 
to  read  aloud  a  piece  from  the  selection  for  thorough  study,  translate  it,  and 
then  repeat  its  subject  matter  in  German.  He  must  further,  also  in  the 
foreign  language,  answer  such  questions  as  the  piece  gives  occasion  to, 
explain- the  connection,  and  give  technical  and  lingiiistic  explanations  to 
an  extent  justified  by  previous  study  at  school.  This  is  followed  by  the 
reading  aloud  t^nd  (rfti^l&tion  of  an  unknown  piece, 
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The  written  part  of  the  examination  will  consist  of  a  written  repetition 
of  a  piece  of  a  narrative  character,  a  pa^  (octavo),  or  a  page  ana  a-hidf 
in  length,  which  is  read  aloud  twice  over. 

Enqush. 

As  a  foundation  for  the  instruction  on  bodi  sides,  an  approved  8eleeti(»i 
from  the  literature  is  emi)loyed,  from  which  a  smaller  selection  is  again 
made  for  the  leaving  examination.  With  reigard  to  certain  parts  of  it^  the 
study  will  be  obligatory,  in  others,  a  choice  within  certain  limits  will  he 
allowed.  The  selection  shall  in  the  first  place  supplv  reading  matter,  that 
is  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  English  culture  ana  history  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  while  the  literary  object  of  giving  8ample$  df  the  classic 
writers  in  the  various  styles  falls  more  into  the  background. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  the  study  of  literaturf^  the 
pUn  for  German  is  followed;  in  ooth  languages  the. double  treatment  of 
the  reading  matter  (first  lesson,  translation  ana  explanation  ;  second  lesson, 
repetition  m  the  foreign  language  of  the  main  points  in  the  piece),  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  requirements  of  the  law.  A  recapitulation  lu 
Nonvegian^  however,  of  the  previous  day's  lesson  (or  of  a  longer  section)  is 
of  course,  not  prohibited.  For  example,  English  poetry,  botn  as  regards 
form  and  matter,  will  often  present  such  difiiculties  that  a  r^sujii/  in  English 
cannot  be  required  of  the  pupil. 

With  regard  to  translation  into  Norwejpan,  the  plan  of  instruction  for  the 
middel  school  savs  that,  on  certain  conditions,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  let 
an  English  translation  of  the  extract  read  take  its  place.  A  similar  mode  of 
procedure  is  recommended  in  the  gymnasiwm  also.  When  the  lesson  for  the 
asy  presents  some  easy  parts  it  wul  often  be  enough  to  read  these  aloud, 
while,  on  coming  to  more  difficult  parts,  recourse  is  once  more  had  to  trans- 
lation. How  far  this  may  be  carried  depends,  however^  upon  the  standard 
of  the  class,  and  can  only  be  decided  bv  the  teacher  hunself .  Translation 
will,  at  any  rate,  be  usual,  and  the  pupil  must  always  be  prepared  to  show 
his  comprehension  of  the  foreign  words  by  a  correct  translation,  put  into 
natural  and  idiomatic  language. 

With  re^rd  to  \h&  jyroficiency  in  the  oral  v*e  of  the  la/ng%fage  that  is  to 
l>e  gained  m  the  m/mfianum,  the  law  itself  indicates  the  limitations  natural 
to  a  secondary  school,  requiring  only  practice  in  repeatinjg  the  contents  of 
pieces  read  aloud,  which  the  pupils  have  gone  through  in  English  during 
the  (jtyffincuium  course,  and  in  answering  ouestions  upon  them.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  part  at  any  rate  of  the  instruction  must  have  such 
exercises  for  their  special  aim,  and  recapitulation  in  English  of  the  matter 
read  must  be  constantly  and  energetically  practised.  This  will  naturally 
lead  to  an  attempt  to  carry  this  farther^  and,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, also  make  use  of  the  language  in  other  parts  of  the  instruction. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  this  is  done  cautiously,  it  may  be  successful 
and  is  only  to  be  recommended ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  teacher  can  do  as  he  likes  in  this  matter.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  occasionally,  at  any  rate,  he  tries  to  use  the  foreign 
language  instead  of  Norwe^n,  when  he  feels  sure  that  the  pupils  cin 
follow  him  :  but  it  is  also  evident  that  durinff  the  reading,  questions  of  such 
a  nature  will  arise,  that  to  make  English  the  medium  of  communication 
would  be  a  positive  hindrance  to  profitable  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  portion  for  thorough  study,  some  easier  literature  is 
read  on  both  sides,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  home  study,  the  pupils  reading 
over  a  few  pages  (on  the  *  real"  side  three  or  four,  on  the  linguistic-historical 
side  six  or  eight),  and  giving  an  account  of  their  contents  at  school.  This 
is  also  a  lesson,  but  of  a  different  character  to  the  usual  lessons,  as  the 
pupil  is  only  required  to  read  the  given  portion  with  attention.  The  ol^ject 
of  such  reading  is  not  so  much  to  lurnisn  the  pupils  with  fresh  linguistic 
material,  as  to  confirm  the  knowledge  they  akeady  possesi^  and  strengthen 
their  linguistic  feeling.  The  reading-matter  made  use  of  snould  if  passible 
be  in  an  edition  with  notes,  in  which  the  pupils  will  find  an  explanation  or 
translation  of  difficult  passages.     The  amount  of  preparation  given  by  the 
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pupil  is  gauged  by  the  teacher  by  English  convaraation  during  the  fir»t 

hm  of  tl:^  time  set  apart  for  this  reading,  after  which  the  extemporising  is 

continued.  ^.      ^^ 

Fvr$t  Clas$, 

(4  Lessons.) 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  gymncmum^a  first  class  is  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  read  aloud,  translate  and  explain  a  short  selection  from  English 
literature,  and  to  repeat  in  Enghsh  the  contents  of  a  piece  of  the  studied 
selection  that  has  been  r^  aloud,  and  answer  questions  on  it.  A  written 
tost  is  also  required. 

The  literary  selection  ought,  among  other  things,  to  contain  a  few  examples 
of  the  great  novelists^  some  easy  historical  reading,  and  some  short  poems. 
Eighty  pages  of  this  is  taken  up  for  the  annual  examination. 

The  use  of  the  prepositions  is  studied,  and  the  most  important  synonyms 
(or  selected  sections  of  the  ^ammar,  e.g.,  the  auxiliary  verbs.) 

At  the  yearly  examination,  the  pupils  are  examined  both  orally  and  in 
writing,  very  much  as  in  the  middet  school.  The  im^tten  exercises  for  this 
ought  therefore  to  be  chiefly  repetitions,  as  in  the  middel  school,  the 
material  being  made  gradiudly  more  and  more  difficult.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  spelling,  ^e  supply  of  words  and  phraseology,  as  well  as  to 
grammatical  correctness ;  a  certain  independence  of  form  ought  to  be 
gradually  aimed  at,  but  this  is  a  secondary  object.  The  aim  is  to  enable 
fee  pupil,  on  leaving  the  first  class,  to  repeat  a  narrative  that  has  been  read 
to  him,  in  other  words  a  test  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  middel 
school,  but  rather  more  difficult. 

The  piece  will  be  read  aloud  twice  at  the  examination. 

Second  and  Third  Classes. 
A.  ""  Real"  Side, 
(2-2  Lessons.) 

On  the  real  side  English  is  studied  in  the  second  and  third  classes,  (2- 
lessons).    As  the  written  test  is  taken  on  leaving  the  first  class,  reading  may 
be  the  exclusive  form  of  instruction  taken  up  in  the  second  and  third 
classes.    A  literary  selection  of  H.X)  pages  is  gone  through  and  taken  up  for 

examination.  •      .       •  ,   ,       .    . 

This  selection  ought  mainly  to  consist  of  accounts  and  descriptions  in 
prose  with  special  regard  to  English  conditions,  past  and  present,  and 
selected  pieces  of  easier  literature.  It  should  be  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mentary which,  in  addition  to  linguistic  and  technical  information,  also 
contains  notes  on  the  author's  life  and  works.     • 

In  the  last  two  vears,  120  pages  of  easier  prose  is  also  read,  chiefly  as 
home-study  (see  above). 

Some  knowledge  is  required  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  authors  read. 

B.    The  Linguistic-Historieal  Side, 
(7-7  Lessons.) 

On  the  linguistic-Liitorical  side  English  is  studied  in  the  second  and 
third  classes  in  7-7  lessons  weekly.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  give 
the  pupils,  through  more  extended  study  during  the  last  two  years,  a  fuller 
aMuaintance  wiS^the  language  and  culture  of  the  En^ish  people. 

In  order  to  make  the  study  as  thorough  |as  possible,  both  the  written  and 
oral  exercises  will  be  upon  a  selection  for  thorough  study.  This  is  a  ^xed 
amount  of  260  pages,  of  which  170  are  obligatory,  the  remaining  80  having 

alternatives. 

In  making  the  selection  for  this  side,  in  which  English  is  the  principal 
subject,  a  concurrent  object  should  be  to  procure,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
material  that  by  its  greater  difficulty  of  form  and  contents,  accustoms 
the  pupils  in  some  degree  to  deeper  thought.  In  other  respects,  the 
selection  for  the  last  two  years  should  principally  aim  at  the  social  and 
historical,  keeping  chiefly  at  the  time  of,  and  subse<juent  to,  the  English 
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revolution,  and  trying  to  bring  out  the  more  important  points  and  persons, 
and  the  social  conditions.  With  this  is  associated  «  small  selection  of 
speeches.  The  English  "essay '^  ought  to  be  represented.  There  is  also  a 
selection  of  easier  literature,  among  which  should  be  a  curtailed  fcHin  of  one 
of  Shakespeare's  playn. 

The  selection  is  supplied  with  the  technical  and  linguistic  remarks  that 
the  pupils  require  in  their  home  study. 

As  an  aid  to  the  scattered  pieces  of  information  that  ma^  be  given  in  the 
course  of  the  reading,  the  more  important  technical  and  literary  facts  that 
the  pupil  has  learnt  should  be  gathered  into  brief,  connected  '^  outliiMs." 
On«  of  these  should  give  the  main  features  of  the  most  important  English 
political  and  socials  institutions  (the  monarch,  the  government,  the  paiiia- 
menty  the  church,  the  law-courts,  the  universities),  in  not  more  than  fortv 
octavo  pages^  the  other  biographical  descriptions  of  the  authors  read, 
and  information  about  their  works,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived  (circ.  60  pages).  The  latter  outline  is  to  be  written  in 
English. 

In  addition  to  the  ix>rtion  for  thorough  study,  about  250  pageA  of 
easier  matter  are  read  in  t]ie  2nd  and  3rd  classes,  chiefly  as  hcnne 
gtudy. 

In  the  vivd  voce  leaving  examination  the  manner  of  procedure  is  the 
same  as  in  German. 

The  written  exerciees  are  continued  upon  the  foundation  laid  in  the 
middel  school  and  the  first  gynmasivm  class ;  whereas  in  Qerman  repetition 
is  looked  upon  as  a  suitable  form  for  the  written  test,  in  English  on  this 
side,  where  the  more  extended  reading  and  thorough  study  of  the  langua^ 
has  given  the  pupils  greater  linguistic  knowledge  and  capability,  there  is 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  the  exercises  somewhat  further  in  the  direction 
of  their  general  aim  by  passing  on  in  the  last  two  classes  to  &/reehandiing 
of  the  given  material  as  regards /oi^m. 

The  aim  of  the  written  exercises  in  the  lingmstic-historical  side  is  to 
enable  the  pupils  at  the  leaving  examination  to  give  an  account  of  a 
piece,  or  part  ot  a  piece,  taken  from  the  obligatory  part  of  the  selection  for 
thorough  study  (170  pages),  with  pertinent  literary  historical  remarks 
(outline). 

As  an  example  of  a  paper  of  this  kind,  assuming  that  Lokke's  "  Engelske 
Forfattere "  (English  autnors)  had  formed  the  foundation  of  the  instruc- 
tion, the  following  is  given  :— 

1.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange  in 

England,  as  told  by  Macaulay. 

2.  Belate,  from  Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of   Venice,"  what   you 

remember  about  Antonio. 

3.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of   Samuel  Johnson,  with  an 

account  of  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

When  these  exercises  are  begun  in  the  second  class  the  first  thing  is  to 
show  the  pupils  clearly  how  such  a  condensed  account  is  to  be  S3rstemati- 
cally  given.  This  is  best  done  bv  an  outline.  For  the  first  few  times, 
therefore,  the  teacher  goes  through  the  piece  first,  letting  the  pupils  find 
out  the  main  points,  and  showing  them  now  to  draw  up  an  ouUine.  The 
outline  is  then  expanded  orally,  and  the  essay  is  written  at  home,  or  during 
a  subsequent  lesson,  in  school.  The  whole  becomes  a  recapitulation  of  the 
most  important  matter  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  and  thus  a 
counterpart,  in  more  fixed  and  concise  form,  to  the  vivd  voce  repetition.  As 
the  attention  of  the  pupils,  from  the  first,  is  directed  to  the  internal 
connection  between  the  various  points,  they  become  accustomed  to  express 
themselves  in  properly  constructed  sentences  (principal  and  subordinate). 
Special  empha.«iB  is  laid  upon  this  at  first.    It  is  recommended  that  the 

gupils  in  the  second  class  write  an   outline,  as    a    rule,  before  every 
ome-task.    If  the  task  is  to  be  done  in  class,  the  piece  of  which  an 
epitome  is  to  be  given  should  be  set  for  home  preparation. 
Written  work  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  given  every  other  week  some- 
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times  as  home-work,  sometimes  as  school-work,  and  a  lesson  is  set  apart 
for  their  perusal  Alternating  with  this  kind  of  exercise,  it  is  thought  that 
the  pupils  ought  to  write  easier  and  simpler  exercises,  a  repetition,  for 
instance,  of  tne  previous  day's  lesson,  of  a  piece  ot  the  nome-work, 
or  of  unknown  pieces,  chiefly  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first  class. 
Among  these  exercises,  written  translations  of  more  difficult  sections  of  the 
portion  for  thorough  study  may  be  taken.  These  exercises,  too,  can  partly 
be  given  as  home-work,  by  repeating  something  that  has  been  related  by  the 
teacher  in  school. 

These  easier  exercises  are  read  over  and  judged  bv  the  teacher,  but  are 
then  gone  through  in  a  wholesale  manner,  a  few  faults  pointed  out,  and  a 
good  exercise  or  the  original  piece  read  aloud.  Not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  should  be  ^ven  to  this. 

During  the  revetttion  of  the  portion  for  thorough  study,  the  pupils  must 
make  a  note  at  nome  of  the  passages  about  which  they  require  information. 
When  all  the  (][uestions  are  answered,  a  survey  is  eiven  of  the  subject- 
matter  by  the  joint  work  of  teacher  and  pupils,  and  the  most  important 
points  as  regards  technicalities  or  form  are  elucidated.  In  this  manner  five 
or  six  pages  may  be  gone  through  on  an  average  at  each  lesson. 

Latin. 

The  t)bject  of  the  study  of  Latin  is  to  bring  those  pupils  who  desire,  or 
for  subsequent  studies  require,  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  so  far  on  that 
thejr  can  understand  without  great  difficulty  classical  Latin  prose.  But  as 
the  instruction  in  the  Latin  langua^  will  also  be  useful  for  uie  intellectual 
development  of  the  pupils,  the- reading  of  a  selection  from  the  literature  will 
be  of  advantage  to  tneir  general  education,  as  they  therebv  obtain  a  some- 
what fuller  impression  of  the  ancient  culture,  and  of  tne  connectioli  of 
modem  culture  with  it,  than  the  historical  instruction  alone  can  give. 

If,  however,  this  is  to  be  attained  in  a  small  number  of  lessons,  the 
instruction  must  always  keep  to  the  most  essential  points,  without  becoming 
lost  in  details  that  cannot  profitably  be  included  in  so  limited  a  course. 

With  regard  to  grammar,  both  the  etymology  and  the  syntax  ought  to  be 
read  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  pupil,  in  the  easiest  manner,  to  gain  a 
confident  understanding  of  the  Latin  text.  The  exposition  ought,  on  the 
whole,  to.be  restricted  to  the  regular  usage  in  classical  prose,  and  build 
tipon  the  general  linguistic  insight  that  has  been  previously  acquired 
t&ough  ^K>rwegian  and  foreigp  languages.  The  pupil's  greater  maturity 
will  now  make  it  easier  for  him  to^  understand  the  forms  and  modes  of 
expression  in  the  language,  and  he  will  thus  be  able  to  utter  them  in  more 
rapid  succe§sion..  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  forms 
do  not  always  become  ^ed  in  the  memory.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken 
from  the  first  that  the  elements  are  learned  accuratel;^,  and  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  instruction,  the  foundation  does  not  give  way. 

The  history  of  literature,  antiquities,  and  mythology  cannot  be  treated  as 
separate  subjects.  What  is  found  about  them  in  various  places  in  the  his- 
torical class- Dook  is  ^one  through  in  connection  with  the  Latin  instruction 
in  the  gymnasium  tjiird  class,  when,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  supple- 
mentary and  explaxuitoi^  remarks  on  the  ancient  culture  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  it,  the  teacher  especially  recalling  and  summing  up  the 
information  that  was  imparted  during  the  reading  of  the  author. 

liie  aim  of  the  instruction  is  that  tne  pupil  shall  have  gone  through  and 
can  translate  and  explain  a  small  selection  from  classical  Latin  literature 
and  that  he  can  in  writing  translate  a  previously  unread  easy  prose  piece, 
principoJly  of  historical  matter. 

For  the  portion  for  thorough  study,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  vivd  voce 
ezttmiwtion  at  the  examen  artium,  there  are  fixed  : 

At  least  130  octavo  pages  of  classic  prose  (principally  Caesar,  Cicero,  and 

Livy)- 

Ot  Cicero  must  be  read  at  least  32  pages  (e.g..  the  speech  Pro  hge 
Mcmilta%  and  of  Liyy  at  least  30  pages.  Instead  of  part  of  the  above  ma^ 
lie  read  up  to  900  lines  of  Horace  or  Virgil,  or  of  both  poets ;  30  lines  is 
then  to  be  reckoned  equivalent  to  one  octavo  page  of  prose. 
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Besides  the  portion  for  thorough  study,  as  much  cursory  reading  is  done 
as  there  is  time  for. 

The  written  examination  in  Latin  traTidation  must  be  much  easier  than 
it  has  hitherto  been.  How  the  requirement  is  to  be  framed  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly determined  in  advance. 

History. 

The  aim  is  for  all  pupils  the  acquisition  of  a  more  perfect  acquamtance 
with  the  more  important  parts  of  ancient,  Norwegian,  rrench,  German,  and 
English  history,  most  detailed  of  the  time  after  Uie  French  Revolution  ; 
also  the  social  arrangements  of  Norway  and  the  other  most  important 
countries. 

The  number  of  lessons  set  apart  for  that  part  of  the  instruction  that  i^^ 
common  to  all  is  respectively  3-3-3  hours  weekly ;  for  the  special  instruc- 
tion in  the  linguistic-nistorical  line,  two  hours  a  week  in  tne  second  and 
third  classes. 

Norwe^an  history,  with  which  must  be  associated  the  more  important 
parts  of  Danish  and  Swedish  history,  ought  to  be  read  in  sections  alonff 
with  general  history.  Norway's  social  arrangements  are  purposely  reserved 
for  the  third  class  ;  where  circumstances  make  it  especially  desirable,  this 
may  be  taken  earlier,  e.^.,  in  the  first  class. 

As  the  material,  especially  in  its  principal  features,  is  not  entirely 
unknown  to  the  pupils,  on  account  of  the  knowledge  they  bring  with  them 
from  the  middel  scnool,  a  previous  perusal  is  not  necessary,  except  with 
regard  to  the  more  important  and  dimcult  sections,  where  association  with 
what  has  gone  before,  and  an  emphasising  of  the  main,  points,  is  rec^uisite 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  context.  The  object,  nereby  attained  is 
that  the  pupils,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  work,  can  certainly  master 
what  the  text-book  puts  before  them.  That  what  they  read  is  mastered 
must  continually  be  tested  by  examination  and  conversation,  in  which  the 
material  is  at  the  same  time  more  minutely  discussed  and  enlarged  upon. 
Now  and  then  a  written  paper  is  set  to  test  the  pupil's  comprehension  of  a 
more  difficult  subject. 

In  all  the  classes  the  teacher  should  devote  a  few  lessons  to  freer 
discourse  upon  special  points  or  a  connected  section.  These  discoiirsej*,  of 
which  the  main  purpose  is  to  arouse  and  maintain  a  deeper  historical 
interest,  may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  ^vithin  domains  that 
he  has  made  the  object  of  special  study,  and  in  which  he  therefore  feels 
most  at  home.  Directing  the  more  interested  of  the  pupils  to  suitable 
historical  reading  is  also  to  be  recommended. 

[The  plan  then  gives  a  detailed  account  of  what  is  to  be  gone  through  in 
the  vanous  classes.  The  universal  history  to  be  studied  in  the  3rd  class  is 
here  given  as  an  example.] 

The  Ewropean  Beactwriy  1816-30. 

Tlie  Holy  Alliance  and  the  congresses.  The  struggle  of  the  Alliance  with 
the  liberty  movements  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  Spanish  colonies. 
The  Greeks'  struggle  for  freedom.  Internal  conditions  in  England  ; 
Castlereagh,  Canning,  Wellington,  the  Irish  question.  The  reaction  in 
France  under  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.    The  revolution  of  July* 

The  Period /ram  the  July  devolution  to  the  February  Hevolutiony  1830-46- 

{The  ProgreM  of  lAberdliim,) 

The  consequences  of  the  July  revolution  in  Belgium,  Poknd,  Germany, 
Italy,  Switzerland.  Reforms  in  England ;  the  Reform  Act^  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  other  humane  and  liberal  reforms,  the  Irish  repeal.  The  July 
monarchy  in  France  ]  Louis  Philippe's  home  and  foreign  policy.  Hie 
parties.    The  reform  Iwmquets.    The  Tebruary  revolution. 

The  condition  of  culture  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 
Scientific    movements    (natural   sciences    and   geography,   history  and 
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languageSi  ]x^tical  economy,  religion  and  pliiloBophv).     Literature  and 
art.    Inventions  and  the  development  of  engineering.    Working-men. 

The  Period  from  1848-71  {straggle  for  natumality). 

The  effects  of  the  February  revolution  in  (Germany  (March  movement. 
Frankfort  parliament.)  Insurrections  in  the  Austrian  monarchy  and  the 
strug^e  in  Italy.  The  triumph  of  reaction.  The  second  French  Republic. 
The  national  workshops.  The  c<mp  cTetat,  1851.  Napoleon  III.  and  France' % 
tuprenuKy  in  Europe,  The  Crimean  War.  The  union  of  Italy.  Willifim  /, 
of  PruMia  and  the  war  with  Denmark  in  1864,  and  with  Austria  in  1866. 
The  North  German  alliance.  In  England  changing  ministries.  The 
struggle  in  China  and  the  East  Indies.  The  United  States  republicans  and 
democrats.  The  slave  question.  Lincoln's  election.  The  Civil  War. 
NapdeotCs  ginkmg  iftfiuence  ;  the  expedition  to  Mexico.  The  opposition  in 
France.    The  plebiscite  of  1870.    The  Franco-German  War,  1870-71. 

The  Period  after  1871  (the  social  movement). 

Ffance,^— The  Commune  in  Paris.  The  constitution  of  1875.  Army  and 
school  reform.    Colonial  politics.    The  parties. 

The  other  Romance  cGW%tries  (Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal). 

Oermajty, — ^The  constitution  of  the  empire.  The  **  Kulturkampf ." 
Social  democracy.  C<^onial  policy.  The  meeting  of  the  three  emperors. 
The  Triple  Alliance. 

England* — Chaxmnf  ministries.  New  election  law.  Irish  Home  Bule. 
Foreign  policy  (in  Africa  and  Asia).    The  colonies. 

Bu^ia. — R^ofimr  after  the  Crimean  War.  Nihilism.  Extensions  i|l 
Asia.  PknakanMn  mH  the  Eastern  Question.  The  Busso-Turkish  War. 
Kussia  and  FqImI.    Rtusia  and  Finland. 

The  EastefB  Awatii  question  (China  and  Japan).  North  and  South 
America. 

.Tb^  conditions  of  dvilieatipn  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
MoTunents  in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and  religion  (the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's 
m^dlibility).  The  sciences  and  art.  Business  (colonial  policy)  and  social 
conditions  (the  social  movement). 

The  Political  and  Social  Organimtion  of  Norway. 
(a). — The  Constitution, 

I.  The  fundamental  features  of  the  constitution. 
IL  The  union  between  Norway  and  Sweden. 
IIL  The  executive  powers. 

r.  Hie  king  and  the  Government. 

2.  The  Storting. 

The  division  of  power  between  the  King  and   the 
Storting. 

a.  The  executive  power. 

b.  The  legislative  power. 

c.  The  power  of  granting  supi)lies. 

d.  The  constitutional  supervision. 

3.  The  judicial  power. 

IV.  Bestrictions  upon  the  executive  ix)wer,  and  guarantees  for 
individual  liberty. 

(&). — The  Administration, 

I.  The  fundamental  features  of  the  administration. 
II.  The  central  administration. 
III.  The  local  administration. 

A  short  repetition  of  the  first  and  second  class  lessons. 

(The  following  regulation  regarding  the  special  lessons  in  the  linguistic- 
historical  line  is  of  peculiar  interest.) 

A  selection  of  historical  documents  and  matter  bearing  on  the  history  of 
civilisation  are  gone  through  after  an  approved  collection,  arranged  with 
regard  to  the  hi&tory  material  that  is  taken  up  in  the  same  gymnasiunvs 
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reading  lessons  in  the  various  languages.  The  pieces  of  &e  colli!i0tio&  are 
taken  nrom  the  history  of  civilisation  during  the  last  century ;  but  pieioes 
are  also  included  that  may  serve  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  meduseval 
society,  and  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  history  of  more  modem  times,  ao  that 
a  firm  foundation  mav  be  laid  for  the  comprehension  of  the  development 
from  and  in  the  French  Revolution. 

The  pieces  of  the  selection  are  some  of  them  translations,  some  in  the 
original  language.  The  latter  are  especially  parts  of  the  portion  taken  up 
in  the  third  class.  The  pieces  are  gone  through,  and  minutely  explained  : 
but  greater  emphasis  must  always  be  laid  upon  points  of  historical  ana 

fsneral  instruction,  than  upon  the  purely  linguistic  side.    A  thorou^ 
nowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  selection  read  is  required  for  uie 
examen  artium.] 

Geography. 
A.  Phyneal  Geography, 

Phy9ioaraphy.—{9)  Introductory  remarks  on  tiie  form  and  sixe  of  the 
earth!  (d)  Tlie  earth's  specific  gravity,  (c)  The  earth's  intenud  heat. 
(d)  Terrestrial  magnetism. 

Short  Survey  of  Petrography. — (a)  Sedimentary  and  eruptive  rMlka  and 
their  formation.  (6)  Description  of  the  most  important  kinds  <rf  rpcka ;  (1) 
Sedimentary,  e.g.,  clav,  slate,  limestone,  sandstone.  (2)  Eitiplive,  e^g.y 
granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  gabbro.  (3)  Crystal  line  sdiists,  «.^.,  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  granitoid  schist,  hornblende  schist,  (c)  A  little  abisut  strati- 
fication. 

Dynamic  Geology.— ^a)  Changes  of  level.  (6)  The  formation  of  monnltin 
chains,  (c)  Volcanoes,  (d )  Earthquakes.  («)  Weathering  and  denudation. 
(/)  Springs  and  water  that  circulate  below  we  anrfiKe  of  tiie  earth,  (g) 
Erosion  by  water,    {h)  Glaciers  and  glacial  erosion. 

The  History  of  the  Worlds  Development.— {a)  The  agss  of  the  strata.  (6) 
Fossils,    (c)  The  formations. 

The  Earth^s  Surface.— Its  present  appearance  the  product  of  all  tiie 
forces  described  above,  (a)  Coasts.  Cb)  Continents  and  iahoids.  (e) 
Mountains  and  valleys,    (a  )  Plateaus  ana  plains,    (e)  Rivers.    (/)  Lakes. 

Oceanography.— (cC)  The  division  of  the  ocean.  (6)  Depth,  (c)  The 
ocean-bottom.  ' (d)  Salinity,  (e)  Temperature.  (/)  Ice.  (jg)  The  move- 
ments of  the  ocean  :  (1)  Waves.    (2)  Tides.    (3)  Currents. 

The  Atmosphere.— (a)  The  composition  oi  the  atmosphere,     (b)  The 
temperature,     (c)  Atmospheric  pressure.    Oi)  Winds  and  moisture. 
Climatic  conditions  of  the  earth.    (/)  The  climate  of  Norway. 

B.  Astronomy. 

The  earth^s  place  in  the  tmiverse,  with  introductory  historical  remarks 
upon  older  astronomical  theories,  the  stellar  heavens. 

The  Copemican  System. 

Keppli^s  Laws,  and,  in  connection  with  them,  a  »hort  account  of  the 
planets  and  their  satellites. 

The  moon,  its  phases  and  eclipses. 

Introductory  treatment  of  the  earths  fof^t  and  size. 

The  earths  motions. 

The  odestial  globe. 

The  stm^s  apparent  motion. 

The  sun  as  the  measurer  of  time. 

Without  going  more  closely  into  the  manners  of  procedure,  the  pupils  are 
given  an  idea  of  the  determinaticm  of  geographical  latitude  and  longitude, 
of  the  mctual  form  and  size  of  the  earth  {measurenient  by  degrees,  tri- 
angulation),  and,  lastly,  of  the  figurative  representation  of  the  earth  (the 
gMe,  maps),  ^ 

C."  Political  Geography. 

The  full  benefit  of  the  stiidy  of  "  Norge  og  de  viffdgste  andre  iandes 
okonomiske  forhold"  (The  liihancial  Conditions  of  Norway  and  Other 
Important  Countries)  will  probably  only  be  gained  at  a  higher  sta^    In 
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the  first  place,  all  the  means  of  livelihood  in  Norwajr  are  i)a8sed  in  review. 
with  all  the  conditions  that  thii8  come  under  consideration,  e.^.,  financial 
conditions,  population,  etc.*  Next,  the  corresponding  conditions  in  the 
most  important  European  countries  and  the  United  States  are  taken,  and, 
as  far  as  can  be  done  naturally,  are  illustrated  by  comparison  with  our  own 
country.  In  connection  with  this  a  survey  is  given  of  the  various  means 
of  communication  (post  and  telegraph),  and  a  general  treatment  of  the 
Question  of  the  importance  of  colonies  to  a  nation,  and  a  short  survey  of 
tne  most  im^jortant  colonies.  A  natural  opportunity  will  here  be  afforded 
for  the  repetition  of  important  paints  of  general  topography. 

An  approved  text-booK  must  oe  used. 

At  the  exanien  artium  an  account  must  be  given  of  the  whole  of  the 
gymnasium  geography  portion. 

Natural  Science. 

The  reouirementsof  the  law  concerning  natural  science  in  the  gymiuuium 
are  as  follows : — 

A  knowledge  of  the  most  important  chemical  laws,  of  animal  and  vege- 
table development,  and  of  the  essential  features  of  Human  Physiology  and 
Hygiene.    On  the  "  real "  side  also  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Physics. 

Chemistry. 

The  instruction  in  Chemistry,  in  the  first  stages,  ought  to  be  aided  by 
experiments  throughout,  and  should  therefore  be  carried  on  in  the  school 
chemical  laboratory.    Every  school  must  be  furnished  with  a  laboratory. 

If  time  aUows,  all  experiments  must  be  carefully  prepared. 

A  text-book,  aidaptea  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
taking  notes  during  the  lecture  which  accompanies  the  experiments,  and  as 
an  aid  to  recapitulation. 

Nothing  is  learnt  about  chemicals  until  they  have  been  exhibited,  partly 
explained,  and  their  most  imi>ortant  properties  discusk»dd. 

A  short  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  is  devoted  to  examination 
from  the  book  of  what  was  learnt  at  the  previous  lesson  from  experiment 
and  demonstration. 

In  specially  favourable  circumstances  (with  a  clever  class,  and  a  small 
number  of  pupils),  it  is  recommended  that  the  pupils  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  some  of  the  easier  experiments  themselves,  under  the 
teacher's  guidance  and  immediate  supervision. 

Before  beginning  to  discuss  the  separate  elements  and  their  combinations, 
some  lessons  ought  to  be  devoted  to  introductory  experiments  and  explana- 
tions. In  the  course  of  these,  the  difference  is  shown  between  mechanical 
mixtures  and  chemical  combinations,  the  ideas  contained  in  the  words 
"  atom,''  "  molecule,"  "  affinity "  are  introduced ;  the  atomic  signs  and 
atomic  weights  are  oiscussed  sufficiently  to  allow  the  pupil  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  a  chemical  formula  and  a  chemical  equation;  the 
permanence  of  matter  explained. 

When  the  whole  appointed  course  of  Chemistry  has  been  gone  through 
experimentally,  the  time  has  come  for  a  more  systematic  treatment  of 
Theoretical  Chemistry.  The  teacher  has,  of  course,  previously  on  every 
suitable  occasion  that  has  offered  itself  during  the  experimental  course, 
allowed  the  pupils  to  find  out  for  themselves,  or  shown  them,  the  general 
laws  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  experiments. 

In  the  course  of  the  theoretical  instruction,  the  following  subjects  are 
taken  up : — 

The  generation  of  heat  by  the  fonnation  of  chemical  combinations. 
The  influence  of  tevijieraturcy  decomj)ositionj  and  volatility  ujjon  affinity. 
The  law  of  definite  and  multijde  2>rojx>rtions  in  compounds. 
The  atomic  theory, 

*  The  constitution  and  aJnilnistration  of  the  State,  und^r  the  new  arrange- 
ment,  come  under  the  head  of  history; 
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ChemiccU  formtUcB  and  equations,  to  which  are  added  easy  calculations. 
There  may  abreadv  have  been  opportunities  of  taking  some  of  these 
separately  during  the  experimental  course. 

The  atomicity  of  the  elements, 

Hwnuin  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
First  class,  two  lessons  a  week,  or  about  thirty-six  lessons  in  the  second 

half-year). 

The  instruction  in  ph]rsiolo^  and  hygiene  is  assigned  to  the  second  half- 
year  in  the  first  gymnasium  class. 

It  will,  however,  hardly  be  possible  to  go  through  a  complete  course  of 
human  physiology.  Some  parts  of  physiology  from  their  nature  are  scarcely 
fitted  for  treatment  in  school ;  others  will  be  either  too  difficult  in 
themselves,  or  too  little  worked  out  to  be  suitable  as  a  subject  of  instruction 
in  the  gymnasium.  The  number  of  lessons  given  to  the  subject  also  forbids  a 
complete  treatment.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  practical  selection. 

while  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  can  only  be  taken  very 
briefly,  that  of  nutrition  and  the  change  of  matter  appears  for  many  reasons 
to  be  the  branch  that  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the 
physiology  of  respiration  and  the  composition  of  the  blood  will  form 
important  points  for  instruction. 

Closely  associated  with  this  are  the  sections  of  hygiene  taken  next,  and 
naturally  belon^ng  to  the  sections  of  physiologv  Uiat  have  been  gone 
through — nutritive  substances  and  articles  of  food  (especisJly  milkX  their 
combustion  heat  and  labour  eauivalent.  Food-idlowances  >(with  easy 
calculations).  Ventilation,  whicn  has  onl)r  been  treated  quite  in  an 
elementary  way  in  the  middel  school,  will  here  be  discussed  more 
thoroughly. 

Development  and  Life  of  Animals  and  Plants, 
(One  hour  a  week  in  each  of  the  two  upper  classes.) 

When  the  subject  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  number  of  lessons  at  its 
disposal,  it  will  oe  evident  that  a  strict  limitation  will  be  required.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  define  a  limit  in  detail,  however,  as  pedagogic  experience 
in  this  department  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  country.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  proceed  experimentally,  it  is  to  be  hoped  with  the  guidance  of  a  text- 
book prepared  with  technical  and  pedagogic  judgment,  which  in  the  first 
place  should  indicate  the  train  of  thought  according  to  which  the  subject 
should  be  treated,  and  in  the  next  place  point  out  the  preparations  wbX 
could  be  employed  with  the  greatest  benefit  in  the  course  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  the  series  of  experiments  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of 
showing. 

With  regard  to  the  instruction,  it  must  necessarily  be  kept  to  the  most 
essential,  without  trying  to  include  the  greatest  possible  amount,  but  with 
concentration  upon  the  main  points  whose  investigation  may  give  the  pupils, 
if  not  a  full,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  clear  impression  of  the  develop- 
ment of  life  in  organic  nature. 

Botany  (1-0  Lesson). 

Beginning  with  the  cell,  the  anatomic  structure  of  plants  is  gon« 
through  as  regards  their  four  principal  organs  (root,  stem,  leaf,  hairs)  in 
angiosperms  and  gymnosperms,  also  of  the  flower,  and  the  fruit  with  the 
seed. 

In  the  next  place  the  germination  of  plants  is  discussed,  their  nutrition, 
OTowth,  and  movement.  A  little  about  parasitic  and  insectivorous  plants, 
tne  means  of  defence,  hibernation,  multiplication  (vegetative  and  sexual), 
and  semination  of  plants.  The  general  character  of  cryptograms,  and 
certain  groups.  The  teaching  must  be  accompanied  as  feir  as  possible 
by  experiments  showing  the  natural  forces  treated  of,  in  activity. 

Living  plants  must  be  freauently  used  as  material  for  instruction^  besides 
plates  and  microscopical  and  other  preparations. 
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Zoology  (0-1  Lesson), 

After  having  discussed  the  cell  and  its  varied  development,  according  to 
the  function  for  which  it  is  destined,  the  various  classes  of  animals  are  re- 
viewed, beginning  with  the  very  lowest,  one-celled  animals  (P;x)tozoa).  No 
systematic  survey  is  intended  by  this,  but  by  discussing  different  types,  it  is 
especially  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  consecutive  order  from  the  extremely 
simple  to  the  more  complicated  organisation,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
organs  to  natural  surroundings  and  conditions  of  Hfe.  In  the  gymtuimimy 
the  types  should  chiefly  be  chosen  from  the  lower  animals,  as  the  higher 
animals,  especially  mammals  are  supposed  to  be  known  from  the  mtddel 
school  and  the  lessons  in  human  pnvsiology  in  the  gymnasium  1st  class. 
Parallels,  however,  must  continually  be  drawn  between  conditions 
previously  known  among  the  higher  animals,  and  those  observed  among  the 
lower. 

Physica. 

(4-4  Lessons  in  the  2nd  and  classes  on  the  real  side). 

In  the  two  highest  classes  on  the  real  side,  a  complete  course  of  Physics 
is  gone  through  in  four  lessons  a  week.  ^ 

Whereas  in  the  middd  school,  the  instruction  consisted  principallv  of 
experiments  and  observation  ot  the  phenomena  resulting  from  them, 
together  with  an  elementarj^r  explanation  .of  them,  in  the  real  gymnamim 
there  is  of  course  required,  in  addition  to  this,  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
theoretical  proof  of  the  physical  phenomena,  ana  their  mutual  connection. 

Here,  too,  of  course,  experiments  and  demonstrations  will  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  time.  Every  real  gymnasium  must  be  furnished 
with  a  complete  apparatus  for  the  purpose ;  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
subject  must  be  responsible  for  this.  There  must  be  an  up-to-date 
catalogue. 

The  laws  expressed  in  the  form  of  mathematical  formulae  must  be 
elucidated  from  all  sides,  their  more  thorough  comprehension  and  mastery 
bein£  ensured  by  the  working  out  of  all  that  kind  of  arithmetical  examples 
to  w^dh  iJiey  naturally  give  occasion. 

During  tms  work,  nowever,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  physics 
subservient  to  mathematics.  Every  strained  employment  of  formulae 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  solution  of  more  comphcated  problems  should 
not  be  attempted,  where  the  chief  thing  is  rather  skill  in  the  mathematical 
treatment  of  ^e  given  equations  than  a  thorough  insight  into  the  meaning 
and  employment  of  the  formulae. 

The  course  in  ph]/]sics  is  taken  in  the  following  order  :— 

Dynamics,  acoustics,  optics,  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity  (or  dynamics, 
excepting  wave-motion ;  neat,  excepting  radiant  heat ;  wave-motion,  sound, 
lig^t  ana  radiant  heat ;  magnetism  and  electricity). 

(The  plan  then  explains  in  detail  the  mode  of  procedure  in  these  branches. 

Mathematics. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  set  up  hy  the  law  is  as  follows  : — 
Those  parts  of  elementaiy  arithmetic  and  algebra  and  geometry  not  taken 
in  the  mtddel  school.  Acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  trigo- 
nometry, and  their  employment  in  the  calculation  of  plane  triangles.  The 
elements  of  stereometry.  Practice  in  construction  ana  calculation.  In  the 
real  line,  moreover,  analytical  geometry,  as  far  as  it  can  be  naturally  taken 
without  a  knowledffe  of  higher  mathematics. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  the  same  in  principle  as  in  the  middel 
school,  but  adapted  to  the  greater  development  and  maturity  of  the  pupils. 
That  which  the  pupils  cannot  without  too  much  labour  master  by  them- 
selves must  always  be  first  gone  through  by  the  teacher,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  opportunities  must  not  be  neglected  of  exercising  and  making  use  of 
the  pupils*  own  ability  to  find  their  way  under  the  teacher's  guidance.  The 
aim  ofthe  examination  should  be  to  let  the  candidate  give  a^  clear  and  weU- 
founded  account  of  the  subject,  without  the  teacher's  being  continually 
obliged  to  interrupt  with  leading  questions, 
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(The  method  of  procedure  in  the  various  subjects  is  then  described  more 
minutely.) 

Specially  for  the  real  gymnasium : — 

Analytical  Geometry. 

The  right  line,  the  circle,  the  ellipse,  the  hyperbola  and  parabola  in 
rectangular  and  polar  co-ordinates  system.  DiBcussion  of*  the  geometrical 
importance  of  Uie  ordinary  quadratic  equations.  The  theory  of  poles  and 
polars  must  be  included. 

The  Theory  of  Functtone. 

The  properties  of  the  integral  functions.    Higher  arithmetical  series. 

Drawing. 

The  aim  formulated  by  the  law  is — skill  in  perspective  drawing  of  and 
in  shading  objects  of  simple  form.  On  the  real  side  also  practice  in  pro- 
jection (the  elements  of  descriptive  geometry). 

The  instruction  in  perepective  draiting  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
middel  school  teachin£[,  the  problems  being  adapted  to  the  greater  maturity 
and  skill  of  the  pupils.  In  connection  with  this,  exercises  are  given  in 
shading  drawings. 

The  limits  within  which  the  exercises  in  projection  ought  to  be  kept  is 
fixed  by  the  real  gymnasivmi  course  in  elementary  solid  geometry.  The 
pupils  must  learn  to'  represent  the  ^lyhedra  taken  in  this  course  (thou^ 
not  the  regular  dodecahedron  and  icosahedron)  in  various  positions,  both 
entire  and  intersected  by  planes,  and  developed.  The  instruction  must 
be^^n  with  practice  in  drawing  objects  in  horizontal  and  vertical  projection 
(with  what  was  learnt  previously  in  the  middel  school),  and  is. gradually 
extended  to  take  in  the  whole  amount  to  be  studied. 
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EDUCATION  IN  NORWAY  IN  THE  YEAR  1900. 


A.— EDUCATION. 


I.  Elementary  Instruction. 


The  development  and  improvement  of  the  primary  schools  has 
been  an  object  of  the  nation's  endeavours  for  the  last  century. 
It  has  been  clearly  seen  that  in  a  democratic  community  like 
ours,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  society  at 
laige,  to  improve  the  education  of  the  people. 

By  a  royal  ordinance  of  1739,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  intro- 
duce into  the  country  a  general  school-attendance  and  a  perma- 
nent school  for  each  church  parish.  The  measure,  however,  was 
never  put  into  practice.  On  account  of  the  scattered  population, 
the  long  distances,  and  the  lack  of  teachers,  it  was  left,  by  an 
ordinance  of  1741,  to  the  several  parishes  with  the  approval  of  the 
magistrates,  to  arrange  their  school  affairs  "  according  to  their 
opportunities  and  the  situation  of  the  lands." 

The  primary  schools  of  the  towns  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  were  called,  and  arranged  with  the  intention  of  being 
"  poor  schools."  In  certain  towns,  however,  there  were  primary 
schools  of  a  somewhat  different  stamp.  A  considerable  improve- 
ment was  made  by  the  act  of  1848,  which  arranged  the  elementary 
instruction  in  the  towns. 

A  general  arrangement  of  the  rural  elementary  schools  had 
alreaay  been  come  to  by  an  act  of  1827.  By  this  act,  it  was 
determined  that  near  every  principal  church  in  the  country,  there 
should  be  a  permanent  school,  but  otherwise  ambulatory  schools. 
Both  before  and  long  after  the  act  of  1827,  the  priests  were  the 
leaders  in  school  matters,  each  in  his  own  parish ;  and  it  is  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  them  that,  in  spite  of  the  niunerous  diffi- 
culties of  all  kinds  that  had  to  be  overcome,  the  school  has  made 
continual  progress.  The  act  of  1827  was  replaced  by  an  act  of 
1860,  whicn  enjoined  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  school  in 
every  school  circle,  fixed  the  minimum  of  horn's  for  instruction, 
introduced  several  civil  subjects,  improved  the  condition  and 
training  of  the  teachers,  and  arranged  tne  management  and  super- 
iiit^iudence  of  the  school  in  a  better  way. 

After  the  acts  of  1848  and  1860,  progress  was  more  rapid, 
especially  after  the  state  (from  the  beginning  of  the  seventies) 
had  begun  more  and  more  to  give  grants  to  the  primary  schools. 
The  acts  of  1848  and  1860  were  in  their  turn  annulled  in  1889, 
by  the  acts  now  in  force  for  primary  schools  in  the  country  and 
in  the  towns,  whereby  the  primary  schools  of  our  country  have 
been  considerably  improved. 

The  development  of  the  school  has  always  been  in  a  decidedly 
democratic  direction.    From  a  school  for  the  poor,  it  has  risen  to 
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a  national  school;  from  a  church  school  to  a  school  in  which  a 
general  education  is  ^ven,  which  ought  to  be  common  to  aU 
members  of  society.  The  local  authcrities  and  the  parents  have 
acauired  a  decided  influence  upon  the  aiTangement  of  the  school, 
ana  an  organic  connection  has  been  brought  about  between  the 
primary  school  and  secondary  educat'on. 

A.  The  Arrangement  and  Aim  op  the  Primary  School. 

The  Norwegian  primary  school  has  a  seven  years'  course, 
adapted  for  children  between  7  and  14  years  of  age.  It  is  free  to 
all  children  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  no  obligation  to  attend 
the  public  primary  school ;  but  the  obligation  of  education  exists, 
in  that  every  child  between  8  and  15  in  the  country,  and  between 
7  and  16  in  the  towns,  that  is  not  in  receipt  of  instruction 
calculated  to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  the  primary  school 
instruction  within  its  15th  year,  is  referred  to  theprimar}'  school, 
and  the  attendance  of  the  child  there  can  be  entorced  by  a  fine 
imposed  upon  the  parents  or  guardians. 

The  primary  school  in  eacn  municipality  is  governed  by  the 
School  Board  (skolestyret),  which  consists  of  a  priest,  the 
chairman  of  the  Municipal  Council  (or  one  of  the  aldermen), 
one  of  the  teachers  chosen  by  the  body  of  teachers,  and  as  many 
other  members  (men  or  women)  chosen  by  the  Municipal 
Council  as  the  Council  itself  determines.  In  the  towns,  at  least 
one  fourth  of  the  members  of  the  School  Board  chosen  by  the 
Council,  are  chosen  from  parents  w^ho  have  children  in  the 
primary  school.  The  School  Board  elects  its  own  chairman.  It 
appoints  the  teachers,  gives  detailed  instructions  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  j)rimary  schools  of  the  municipaUty,  draws 
up  the  school  plan,  with  the  plan  of  instruction  ana  division  of 
lessons,  and  sends  each  year  to  the  Municipal  Council  an 
estimate  of  the  sums  supposed  to  be  required  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  school  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  School  Board  to  see  to  the  education  of  children 
who  are  not  pupils  m  the  primary  scheol.  The  School  Board 
appoints  a  Board  of  Inspection  for  every  primary  school, 
consisting  of  one  member  of  the  School  Board  as  chairman,  and 
three  members  (men  or  women)  chosen  in  the  towns  by  the 
parents  of  the  children  attending  the  school,  and  in  the  country 
oy  such  parents  and  the  ratepayers  in  the  school  district.  This 
committee  maintains  a  constant  supervision  of  the  school,  and 
takes  care  that  there  is  a  good  attendance  and  order.  It  gives 
to  the  School  Board  the  information  and  advice  that  are  required, 
and  in  the  country  is  to  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  its 
opinion  before  the  appointment  of  teacners.  The  School  K>ard 
and  the  Board  of  Inspection  in  the  country  may  also  lay  matters 
connected  with  the  primary  school  before  a  distinct  meeting — i.e., 
a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  district,  and  those  parents  of 
childi*en  attending  the  school,  who  live  in  the  district.  Some 
questions  must  be  discussed  at  the  district  meeting  before  they 
can    be  decided   e.g,,  whether  corporal   pimishment    may   he 
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X  administered,  changes  in  the  district  regulation,  etc.  In  the 
large  towns,  the  School  Board  appoints  school  hispectora,  and 
where  there  are  several  schools,  as  a  rule,  a  Ihead-master  to  each. 

For  every  county,  there  is  a  Covmty  School  Board,  consisting  of 
three  members  chosen  by  the  County  Council.  The  County  School 
Board  has  to  take  charge  of  the  common  educational  matters  of 
the  coimty,  and  to  make  proposals  to  the  County  Council 
concerning  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  county  schools. 
It  has  to  gain  the  necessary  acquaintance  with  the  primary 
schools  and  continuation  schools  of  the  county,  and  may  appoint 
a  coimty  inspector  to  assist  in  the  supervision  of  the  primary 
schools  of  the  county,  a  permission,  however,  which  has  scarcely 
-ever  been  made  use  of 

The  DepartTTient  for  Ecclesiastical  Matters  and  Public  Instruo- 
tiaa  is  the  highest  school  authority  in  the  coimtry.  Next  come 
the  School  Directors,  one  for  each  of  the  6  dioceses,  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  primary  schools.  Bishop  and  dean  take 
part  ID  the  superintenaencc,  and  the  priest  in  supervising  the 
mstruction  in  religious  knowledge. 

In  the  country,  every  municipality  is  divided  into  scloool 
districts.  In  1895,  the  number  of  these  was  5,923.  Each  school 
district  has  its  primary  school,  with  at  least  2  classes,  one  for 
children  from  7  to  10  years  of  age  (infant  school),  and  one  for 
children  from  10  to  14.  In  consideration  of  the  distances,  the 
districts  in  many  places  are  again  divided  into  several  infant- 
school  districts.  The  computsory  number  of  school-hours 
amounts  to  12  weeks  per  annum,  and  can  be  increased  to  15  weeks. 
Six  weeks*  voluntary  instruction  may  further  be  added  to  this. 
Every  school-week  amounts,  in  the  infant  school  to  30,  and  in 
the  upper  school  to  36  lessons.  Thus  in  the  infant  school,  each 
child  nas  at  least  360  lessons  per  annum,  and  the  number  may  be 
increased  to  450  or  630;  and  in  the  upper  school  each  cnild 
receives  at  least  432  lessons  annually,  ana  the  number  may  be 
increased  to  540  or  756.  In  exceptional  cases,  both  schools  may 
be  taught  together. 

In  the  towns  the  primary  school  is  divided  into  three  divisions, 
intended  respectively  for  children  between  7  and  10,  10  and  12, 
and  12  and  14.  Each  of  these  divisions  may  again  be  divided 
into  several  classes.  The  primary  schools  in  the  towns  are,  as  a 
rule,  divided  into  seven  progressive  classes,  which  yet  again, 
when  necessary,  are  divided  into  parallel  classes.  Instruction  has 
to  be  given  daily  for  a  number  of  hours  amountiag  to  from  18  to 
24  a  week.  Voluntary  instruction  may  be  added  to  this  in  the 
two  upper  divisions.  The  total  number  of  hours,  however,  must 
not  exceed  30  per  week.  The  school  year,  after  the  subtraction 
of  the  holidays,  is  intended  to  number  40  weeks. 

Both  in  the  coimtry  and  in  the  towns,  whatever  voluntary 
instruction  is  given  must  be  imparted  out  of  the  schoors  legally 
ordained  time  for  instruction,  so  that  the  latter  does  not  thereby 
suffer.  In  the  country,  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
voluntary  lessons  shall,  as  a  rule,  be  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the 
primary  school  and  others  closely  allied  to  them.    In  the  towns, 
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instruction  in  foreign  languages  may  be  included.  Domestic 
economy  is  becoming  more  and  more  frequently  a  subject  in 
volimtary  instruction. 

For  every  primary  school  special  buildings  shall  be  erected  or 
rented.  In  tne  country,  however,  in  the  infant-school  districts 
and  the  primary-school  districts  that  have  less  than  20  scholars, 
school  may  be  held  in  rotation  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  where  sufficient  room  can  be  procured.  Ambula- 
tory schools  are  steadily  decreasing.  Whereas  in  1837,  92  per 
cent,  of  the  children  attending  school  in  the  country  were  taught 
in  ambulatory  schools,  in  1895  this  was  the  case  with  only  2  per 
cent 

The  s'ifUahua  of  mbjects  in  the  primary  school  is  religion,  the 
Norwegian  language,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  writing, 
singing,  geography,  history  (including  a  knowledge  of  the  admini- 
stration and  local  government  of  the  country),  botany,  zoology 
and  the  elements  of  physics,  with  the  fundamental  features  of 
hygiene  (including  instruction  in  the  effects  and  dangers 
of  the  intoxicating  liquors),  manual  work,  drawing  and  gym- 
nastics (in  which  may  be  included  preparatory  rifle  practice). 
In  imdivided  schools  in  the  country,  the  introduction  or  manual 
work,  gymnastics,  and  drawing  is  a  volimtary  matter ;  if  the 
school  be  divided  into  classes,  only  one  of  these  subjects  is  com- 
pulsory, but  in  the  towns  all  three  subjects  are  compulsory. 
Dissenters  are  exempted  from  instruction  m  religious  knowledge. 

The  standard  to  be  attcdned  is  fixed  by  law  only  with  regard 
to  religious  knowledge.  In  this  subject  the  standard  aimed  at  is 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  main  substance  of  Bible  history  and 
church  history,  and  of  the  Catechism,  according  to  the  Evan- 
geUcan  Lutheran  creed.  In  the  other  subjects,  it  is  left  to  the 
School  Board  to  fix  the  standard  in  the  school  plan.  In  most  of 
the  rural  municipalities,  the  standard  of  the  various  subjects  and 
the  time-table  are  determined  principally  in  accordance  with  a 
"  normal  plan,"  which  was  sent  round,  after  the  act  of  1889,  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Department,  as  a  guide,  and  was  drawn  up  after 
conference  with  the  school  directors. 

In  the  most  northerly  counties,  the  population  of  several 
municipalities  consists  partly  of  Finns  and  Lapps.  This  necessi- 
tates the  use  of  Finnish  and  Lappish  in  several  schools,  as  an 
auxiliary  language  in  the  instruction  of  children  of  these 
nationalities. 

In  accordance  with  the  "  normal  plan,"  the  subjects  and  time- 
table in  most  rural  mimicipalities,  are  arranged  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner : 
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In  the  towns,  where  the  school  terms  are  of  longer  duration, 
and  where  absences  are  less  frequent,  it  has  been  possible  to  set 
a  higher  standard  than  in  the  normal  plan  for  the  country  dis- 
tricts. In  Kristiania,  where  the  primary  school  is  considered  to 
be  among  the  best  and  has  been  the  model  for  a  number  of  other 
towns,  the  subjects  and  lessons  are  arranged  according  to  the 
following  table  (the  figures  in  parantheses  refer  to  girls) : 
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It  is  decided  in  the  school  plan  whether  yearly  and  leaving 
examinations  are  to  be  held,  ana  if  so,  how  they  are  to  be  arranged. 
The  form  of  the  leaving  certificate  of  the  school  is  also  determined 
in  the  school  plan. 

Tlie  iwjpild.  In  the  country,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class 
must  not  exceed  36,  and  in  the  towns  40,  except  temporarily  or 
from  urgent  pecuniary  considerations,  and  must  never  exceed 
respectively  45  and  50.  In  the  country,  boys  and  girls  are  gene- 
rally taught  together,  in  the  towns,  as  a  rule,  separately.  Out  of 
the  rural  school  districts  in  1895  —  5,923  in  number  —  69  per 
cent,  had  separate  divisions  (with  two  or  more  classes),  while  in 
31  per  cent.,  the  school  was  undivided.  In  1875,  the  proportion 
was  39  to  61  per  cent.  The  number  of  children  in  each  class  in 
the  country  in  1895  was  about  20.  In  the  towns,  the  number  of 
classes  in  1895  amounted  to  2,095,  of  which  829  were  boys'  classes, 
798  girls*  classes,  and  468  mixed  classes.  Each  class  had  on  an 
average  36*8  pupils. 

In  1895,  97  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  rural  districts, 
who  were  of  the  legal  age  for  instruction,  were  taught  in  the 
primary  school,  25  per  cent,  outside  the  primary  school,  and  0*5 
per  cent,  received  no  instruction.  In  the  towns,  the  numbers  were 
respectively  89, 101,  and  0*9  per  cent.  In  1895,  the  number  of 
absences  of  children  taught  in  the  rural  elementary  schools,  was 
10*4  per  cent,  in  the  towns,  74  per  cent.  More  than  10  percent, 
of  the  total  number  of  children  attending"  the  primary  school  in 
the  country  in  1895,  had  to  go  more  than  2  miles  to  school 
This  shows,  in  one  respect,  what  diflSculties  the  primary  school 
has  to  contend  with  in  this  extensive  country.  lor  the  number 
of  pupils  and  classes,  see  the  following  table : 


Namber  of  Pupils  and  Classes 

in  the  Primary  Scliools. 

—  -^ 

In  the  Country. 

In  the  Towns. 

Towns  and 
Country. 

School 
Districts. 

Separate 

Divisions 

or  Classes. 

Pupils. 

Classes. 

Pupils. 

Pupils. 

1840     - 

7,133 

168,813 

12,130 

180,943 

1870     - 

6,338 

203,800 

839 

32,959 

236,759 

1880     - 

6,350 

9,670 

204,926 

1,198 

• 

42,377 

247,303 

1890     - 

6,198 

11,018 

230,628 

1,660 

66,772 

287,400 

1895     . 

5,923 

— \ 

12,701 

253,916 

2,095 

77,217 

331,133 

Needy  children  receive  their  school  books,  etc.,  from  the  mimi- 
cipality.    In  Kristiania,  of  late  years,  the  Municipal  Council  has 
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also  voted  the  necessary  funds  for  supplying  all  needy  school- 
children with  a  meal  every  school-day.  In  1898,  7 11,302  portions 
were  distributed,  of  which  18,341  were  paid  for.  The  average 
number  of  children  fed  was  5,420  daily,  139  of  whom  paid.  As 
the  average  number  of  pupils  was  22,750,  about  24  per 
cent,  of  the  children  have  been  fed  at  the  schools.  The  cost  of 
this  feeding  for  1898  amounted  to  kr.  93,412  of  which  kr.  2,122 
was  covered  by  the  sale  of  food,  etc.  In  other  towns  too 
through  private  agency,  poor  school-children  have  been  fed. 

B.  The  Primaky  School  Teachers,  the  Conditions  for  their 
^Appointment,  Training  and  Salaries. 

The  teaching  in  the  primary  school  is  performed  by  publicly 
appointed  teacnors.  In  the  country,  at  least  24  school-weeks  a 
year  are  to  be  assigned  to  each  regular  teacher ;  at  present  an 
average  of  33  weeks  falls  to  each.  Private  or  assistant  teachers 
may  be  employed  as  teachers  in  singing,  gymnastics,  drawing  and 
manual  work. 

The  teachers'  situation  may  be  filled  with  men  or  women 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  local  authorities ;  but  at  each 
primary  school  in  the  towns,  there  must  be  at  least  one  master 
and  one  governess. 


Number  of  llegular  Teachen*  in  the  Primary  School. 

Year. 

Country. 

Towns. 

Total. 

MaAterR. 

Governesses. 

Masters. 

Govemessefl. 

1S40   . 

2,112 

,    1, 

124 

2,236 

1870   . 

3,190 

— 

350 

174 

3,714 

1880   - 

3,390 

-140 

390 

438 

4,358 

1895    • 

3,801 

1,037 

601 

1,079 

6,518 

All  appointments  as  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  are  made 
by  the  School  Board.  No  one  can  receive  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment unless  he  or  she  has  completed  the  20th  year,  belongs  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  has  passed  a  teacher's  examination. 
About  one  third  of  the  situations,  however,  may  be  filled  on 
terms  of  3  months'  notice,  and  for  these  appointments,  and  for 
visiting  and  assistant  teachers,  no  examination  is  required.  There 
are  two  grades  of  teachers'  examinations.  The  lower,  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  entrance  examination  of  the  training  colleges,  gives 
what  is  reauisite  for  a  permanent  appointment  in  the  infant 
school  in  tne  coimtry.  The  higher  teachers*  examination,  or 
leaving  examination  at  the  training  colleges,  is  required  for  a 
permanent  appointment  in  the  town  primary  schools,  and  in  the 
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country  primary  schools'  second  division.  The  teachers'  exam- 
inations are  organised  by  an  examination  committee  consisting 
of  three  members  who  also  have  to  superintend  the  instruction 
in  the  teachers'  training  colleges. 

There  are  at  the  present  time,  10  colleges  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  primary  school,  6  of  which  are  public,  one  for 
each  diocese,  and  4  private.  The  teaching  in  the  public  collies 
is  free.  In  the  private  colleges,  by  the  aid  of  government  grants, 
a  considerable  number  of  free  students  are  admitted.  The  course 
at  present  is  2  years.  In  a  government  bill  lately  brought  before 
the  Storthing,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  3  years.  Both 
men  and  women  are  admitted. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  at  the  training;  colleges: 
Religious  instruction  (in  the  1st  CI.  6  lessons  a  week,  m  the  2nd 
4),  Norwegian  (7—6),  history  (3 — 3),  geography  (2 — 1),  science 
( 3—3),  arithmetic  and  geometry  (4 — 3),  writing  (1 — 0),  drawing 
(2 — 1),  manual  work  (2 — 2),  muftic  (3—2),  gymnastics  (3 — 2), 
pedagogy  (1 — 1),  practical  exercises  (0—9). 

To  each  of  the  public  collies  is  attached  a  1  year's  prepara- 
tion class.  Government  aid  is  also  given  to  private  preparation 
courses  for  lower  teachers'  examinations,  and  for  admittance 
to  the  training  colleges.  In  1897 — 98,  18  of  these  courses  were 
held. 

For  the  training  of  masters  and  governesses  in  sloid,  needle- 
work, domestic  economy,  gymnastics,  drawing,  singing,  writing 
and  repetition  in  these  subjects,  courses  are  held  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  according  to  requirement.  Holiday  courses  are 
moreover  held  for  the  masters  and  governesses  of  the  primary 
school,  the  so-called  continuation  courses,  lasting  5  or  6  weeks.  At 
these  courses,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  diocese,  Norwegian, 
history  and  natural  science  are  especially  taught.  Discussions  on 
schooland  education  questions  are  also  held  at  several  of  thecourses. 
The  number  of  students  at  each  of  these  courses  is  from  50  to 
130.  Since  1894,  summer  courses  of  12  days  have  also  been  held 
annually  at  the  IJniversity  and  at  the  Bergen  Museum,  especially 
adapted  for  giving  instruction  to  primary  school  teachers,  more 
particularly  in  natural  science.  These  courses  have  been  very 
well  attended. 

Towards  tniveUing  scholarshipa  for  primary  school  teachers, 
the  government  votes  an  annual  sum,  which  of  late  years  has 
amoimted  to  10,000  kr.  Several  municipalities  also  give  travel' 
ling  scholarships. 

The  average  salary  of  teachers  in  the  country  amounted,  in 
1895,  to  778  Kr.,  being  rather  less  for  the  governesses  and  rather 
more  for  the  masters.  The  salaries  are  regulated  as  salary  and 
allowance  for  keep  per  school-week,  with  a  rise  after  so  many 
years.  The  weexly  salary,  allowance  for  keep,  and  rises  are 
different  in  the  various  nrovinced.  In  each  municipality  in  the 
country,  at  least  one  of  tne  masters  shall  be  providea  with  house, 

Easturage  for  two  cows,  and  a  garden.    In  1895,  1,992  masters 
ad  free  house,  and  1,121  of  these  land  as  well.    The  situation 
of  parish  clerk,  or  precentor,  in  the  country  churches  is  to  be 
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combined  with  one  of  the  regular  teacherships  of  the  municipality. 
In  1895,  910  masters  were  dso  parish  clerks,  with  an  average  in- 
come, as  such,,  of  194  kr.  The  parish  clerk's  salary  and  the 
benefit  of  free  house-room  are  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned 
average  salary  (778  kr.).  The  salaries  in  the  towns  vary  conside- 
rably. The  governesses  as  a  rule,  receive  much  less  than  the 
masters.  In  1895,  the  highest  salary  for  regular  masters  in  the 
town  primary  schools,  was  4,200  kr.,  and  the  lowest  800  kr. ;  and 
for  governesses,  respectively  1,550  kr.  and  600  kr.  Pensions  are 
granted  to  retired  masters  and  widows  of  masters,  by  the  state. 
The  amount  of  the  pension  is  fixed  in  each  separate  case  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  pension  for  masters  and  governesses  is 
generally  fixed  at  from  200  to  800  kr.,  and  for  masters'  widows 
trom  100  to  300  kr.  A  bill  for  a  pensioning  law  will  probably 
be  brought  before  the  Storthing  during  the  session  1899 — 1900. 
A  few  mxmicipalities,  especially  towns,  also  grant  pensions  to 
cheir  masters. 


C.  The  Pkimary  School  Budget. 

The  expenses  of  the  primary  school  are  paid  by  the  municipali- 
ties, the  counties  and  the  state.  In  the  country,  every  munici- 
pality receives  a  government  grant  towards  the  salaries  of  its 
teachers,  amounting  to  ^  (in  exceptional  cases  \)  of  the  salaries 
given  (allowance  for  keep  included).  The  town  municipalities 
receive  a  grant  of  \  of  the  amount  of  the  salaries. 

In  each  county,  there  is  a  county  school  fund,  of  which  f  are 
made  up  by  government  grants,  and  \  is  voted  out  of  the  county 
revenues.  Various  expenses  are  defrayed,  by  permission  of  the 
County  Council,  out  of  the  county  school  fund,  viz.  the  additional 
amounts  for  the  raising  of  teachers'  salaries  for  long  service, 
donations  towards  the  erection  of  school-buildings  (with  or  with- 
out master's  house),  for  providing  teachers  witn  land  or  com- 
pensation for  the  same,  for  educational  apparatus,  for  aids  to  poor 
mimicipalities  where  the  school  expenses,  on  account  of  local 
circumstances,  are  disproportionately  large,  for  substitutes  in  any 
case  of  long  illness,  for  continuation  schools  and  artisans'  schools 
(arbeidsskoler). 

What  is  required  over  and  above  the  government  grants  (in 
the  country,  the  government  grants  and  the  county  school  fund), 
Xjo  meet  the  expenses  of  the  primary  school  is  furnished  by  each 
municipality  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Council. 


TOTAL  EXPENSES  OF  PRIMARY   EDUCATION. 


YEAR. 


Rural 
Districts. 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1895 


Kr 
2,091,'4O4 
3,096,889 
3,439,029 
4,983,304 


TownB. 


mimmm 


Kr. 

500,992 

1,148,770 

2,064,782 

3,121,955 


Total. 


Kr. 
2,592,396 
4,245,659 
5,503,811 
8,105,259 
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THE  EXPENSES  WERE  DEFRAYED. 


Year. 


By  State. 


;  By  Municipalities  in 
the  Country 


By  Municipalities  in 
Towns. 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1895 


Kr. 

145,832=  5*62% 

881,980  =  20-8*% 

1,098,213  =  19-96% 

2,124,2G0=26-21% 


Kr. 

1,958,120  =  75-46% 
2,310,295  =  54-42% 
2,496,817  =  45-36% 
3,410,462  =  4208% 


Kr. 

490,444  =  18-9-2% 

1,050,384  =  2474% 

1,908,781=34-68% 

2,570,537=31-71% 


Expenses  in  connection  with  the  training  of  teachers  (in  1895, 
257,227  kr.),  pensions  (in  1895,  390,077  kr.),  inspection,  etc.,  are 
not  inchided  m  the  above  table. 

In  1895  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  primary  school  in 
the  country  cost  on  an  average  I960  kr., and  in  the  towns,  47*28 
kr.,  the  average  for  town  and  country  being  2450  kr.  as  against 
respectively  kr.  884,  21 10  and  1003  in  1875.  The  cost  of 
primary  education  amounted  in  1895  to  kr.  450  per  inhabitant 

II.  Further  Education  on  the  B.vsis  of  the  Primary  School 

Working-men's  Colleges. 

The  primary  school  law  allows  the  country  municipalities  to 
establish,  by  means  of  public  contributions,  Continiuition  Schools 
(fortsaettelsesskoler)  as  an  optional  school  for  children  that  have 
left  the  primary  school,  and  for  older  children  (14 — 18).  The 
time  of  instruction  may  be  extended  from  1  to  6  months.  The 
primary  school  teachers  are  in  charge  of  the  education.  In  these 
schools,  which  are  raanaffed  by  the  School  Board,  the  aim  is  to 
take  up  and  treat  the  eaucational  material  of  the  parish  school 
(Norwegian,  arithmetic,  history,  natural  science)  with  the  object 
of  opening  the  pupils'  eyes  to  the  claims  that  life  makes  upon 
every  one  in  their  sphere  of  action.  In  1896 — 1897,  there  were 
172  such  schools  at  work,  with  2,868  pupils.  The  schools  lasted 
from  5  to  18  weeks,  and  the  number  of  classes  per  week  for  each 
school  averaged  38,  and  the  expenses  kr.  17'07  per  pupil. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  that  have  left  the  primary 
school  for  continued  instruction,  Night  Schools  (aftenskoler)  are 
also  held  with  public  and  municipal  assistance.  The  subjects 
are  the  same  as  in  the  continuation  schools  (principally 
Norwegian  and  arithmetic),  and  the  instruction  is  in  the  hanc^ 
of  the  primary  school  teachers.  While  the  continuation  schools 
are  attended  chiefly  by  children  that  have  just  left  the  primary 
school  (age  15  and  16),  the  pupils  in  the  night  schools  are  rather 
older  (17-19).  In  1898-1899,  there  were  389  niffht  schools 
beinff  carried  on,  with  a  total  of  5,519  pupils.  The  average 
numoer  of  classes  was  60,  and  the  expenses  per  pupil  kr.  3'36. 

In  most  of  the  counties  there  are  County  Schools  (amtsskoler), 
one  or  more.  In  these  schools,  the  education  for  a  practical  Ufe 
is  continued  on  the  lines  of  the  primary  school  and  the  continua- 
tion school.  The  county  schools  are  managed  by  the  County 
School  Board,  which  also  appoints  the  teachers.  The  arrangement 
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and  plan  of  the  instruction  is  determined  by  the  County  Council 
with  the  approbation  of  the  king.  The  county  school  coiu^e  is 
for  two  years  or  one  year.  They  are  some  of  them  intended  for 
mixed  schools,  some  for  separate  courses  for  each  sex.  In  the 
mixed  and  the  bojrs'  courses,  the  instruction,  as  a  rule,  lasts  for 
6  or  7  months  of  the  year.  The  girls'  coursCvS  are  shorter  —  3 
or  4  months.  Most  of  the  county  schools  are  ambulatory,  and 
move  from  parish  to  parish,  remaining  1  or  2  years  in  each  place. 
Of  late  years,  however,  several  of  the  county  schools  have  become 
fixed.  The  syllabus,  as  a  rule,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
primary  school,  but  the  aim  is  a  higher  one.  The  girls  receive 
mstruction  in  needlework  and,  as  a  rule,  house  management,  and 
the  boys  in  sloid  and  technical  drawing.  In  a  few  schools, 
instruction  is  also  given  in  gardening,  agricultural  subjects  and 
English.  The  instruction  is  being  imparted  more  and  more 
through  the  medium  of  lectures. 

In  addition  to  the  county  schools,  there  are  the  so-called 
People* 8  High  Schools  (folkeh^iskoler)  in  several  of  the  counties. 
At  these  schools,  which  are  private,  special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  influencing  of  the  personality  of  the  young  men  and  women, 
and  fostering  an  afiection  for  their  countrv  and  mother-tongue. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  train  the  pupils  for  any  particular 
position  in  life  or  examination,  but  the  end  aimed  at  is  that  on 
returning  to  their  homes,  the  pupils  may  feel  themselves  at 
home  in  whatever  sphere  of  life  tney  are  called  upon  to  enter. 
The  pupils  live  at  the  school,  and  make  up  as  it  were,  a 
household  with  the  manager's  family ;  and  particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  intercourse  he twen  masters  and  pupils. 

In  aid  of  the  county  schools,  the  people's  hign  schools,  and 
private  schools  with  a  similar  object  to  that  of  the  county  schools, 
and  for  studentships  for  needy  pupils  at  such  schools,  the  state 
CTants  thrice  the  amount  voted  to  the  schools  by  the  county 
nmd.  Direct  government  grants  are  also  made  to  a  few 
advanced  peoples  hiffh  schools.  A  sum  of  about  180,000  kr. 
has  been  voted  for  the  budget-year  1900-1901  to  the  county 
schools  and  the  people's  hiyjh  scnools,  and  for  studentships  for 
needjr  pupils  in  such  scnools,  the  corresponding  amount 
contributed  by  the  counties  being  60,000  kr.  The  municipalities 
in  which  county  schools  are  held,  also  provide  premises,  etc. 
For  the  same  period,  a  sum  of  32,000  kr.  has  been  voted  as  a 
direct  government  grant  (without  presupposed  contribution 
from  the  county)  to  advanced  people's  high  schools  and  for 
studentships  for  needy  pupils  at  such  schools.  In  the  school- 
year  1898-99,  45  county  and  people's  high  schools  were  being 
carried  on,  9  of  them  being  private.  There  were  101  masters 
and  56  governesses  teaching  at  the  schools,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  was  1,273  boys  and  942  girls. 

Of  late  years,  adult  men  and  women,  chiefly  of  the  working 
classes,  have  been  instructed  in  the  so-called  Working-Men's 
Colleges  (arbeiderakademier)  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of 
human  and  social  life,  and  in  the  development  of  human  culture 
and  its  results  upon  thought  and  commerce.     The  first  working 
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men's  college  was  erected  in  Kristiania  in  1885.  Several  towns 
and  rural  districts  have  since  then  followed  its  lead.  In  1899, 
35  working-nien's  collejjes  were  in  existence,  10  of  them  in  the 
comitry.  The  instruction  is  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  (in 
the  evening),  with  which  is  associated  conversation  upon  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  lecturers  have  been  scientific  men, 
schoolmasters,  military  men,  doctors,  etc.  Admission  is  generally 
free.  The  government  grant  to  the  working-men's  colleges  is 
equal  to  half  what  is  furnished  by  the  municipality,  or  acquired 
in  any  other  way.  On  the  proposed  budget  for  1900-1901, 
23,685  kr.  is  put  down  as  tne  amount  of  the  grant  to  the 
working-men's  colleges. 

In  addition  to  the  before-mentioned  summer  courses  at  the 
University  and  tlie  Bergen  Museum,  the  Public  Libraries  may  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  schools  and  working-men's 
colleges.  At  the  present  time,  the  state  makes  a  grant  of 
20,000  kr.  anntially  to  such  libraries.  Out  of  this  grant,  various 
amounts  up  to  200  kr.  are  given  to  each  municipality.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  government  grant,  an  equal  amount  must  be 
procured  from  local  sources.  There  are  about  650  free  libraries 
of  from  100  to  10,000  volumes.  In  several  towns  there  are 
municipal  libraries,  among  them  being  the  Deichmann  Libniry 
in  Kristiania,  numbering  about  50,000  volumes,  and  the  Bergen 
Public  Library,  with  about  80,000  volumes. 

III.    Secondary  and  Higher  Education. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Norway  had  only  4  grammar 
schools  or  classical  schools  (herae  skoler,"  latinskoler),  in  which 
higher  education  was  given.  By  degrees  others  were  erected 
some  with  "  real "  courses  connected  witn  them,  iis  well  as  middle- 
class  and  "real"  schools  (border-  og  realskoler).*  The  higher 
public  education  was  re-organised  bv  an  act  of  the  I7th  Jime, 
1869.  By  the  regulations  then  introduced,  the  so-called  "  middel- 
skole  "  became  the  school  in  which  was  combined  instruction  both 
for  those  who  desired  a  satisfactory  general  middle-class  education, 
terminating  with  the  iniddelskole,  and  for  those  who  wished  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  continued  higher  education.  The  course  was 
6  years,  for  children  from  9  to  15.  The  further  education,  which, 
inter  alia,  prepared  for  the  University,  was  given  in  "  Gymnasia," 
in  a  3  years'  course,  intended  for  young  people  of  ages  from 
15  to  18.  Some  of  the  gymnasia  were  classical  gymnasia 
(latingymnasier)  where  Latin  and  Greek  were  the  principal 
subjects;  some  "real"  g3rmnasia  (realgymnasier),  where  JEnglish, 
mathematics  and  natural  science  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
The  act  of  1869  has  now  been  succeeded  by  tne  school  act  of 
the  27th  July,  1896. 

The  act  oi  1869  had  aimed  at  a  connection  between  the  higher 
school  and  the  primary  school,  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter 

♦  In  "  real "  schools,  a.s  distinct  from  "  latin "  schools,  the  elements  of 
science,  modern  languages,  and  commercial  subjects  were  taught  instead  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 
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might  become  a  common  school  for  all  classes  of  children  during 
the  three  fii-st  years  of  their  school-life  (6-9).  The  primary 
school,  however,  was  at  that  time  not  so  well  adapted  for  this, 
and  in  most  places  therefore,  3  1-year  preparation  classes  were 
associated  with  the  middelskole.  As  the  town  primary  schools 
gradually  improved,  attempts  were  made  in  several  places  to 
form  a  connection  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  schools, 
even  beyond  the  first  three  school  years;  and  by  the  act  of  1896,' 
an  organic  connection  has  now  been  brought  a'bout  between  the 
secondary  school  and  the  primaiy  school  in  the  towns.  In 
accordance  with  this  act,  the  secondary  school  builds  upon  the 
two  first  divLsions  of  the  town  primary  school  (with  voluntary 
instniction  in  the  second  division).  The  primary  school  is  to  be, 
in  general,  the  common  preparatory-  school  for  all  children  for 
the  first  5  years  of  schoolmg;  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  only 
government-supported  school  for  children  of  this  age.  At 
I>resent,  there  are,  however,  some  preparatory  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  private  higher  schools. 

The  secondary  school  is  also  divided  by  the  act  of  1896,  into 
middelskole  and  gymnasium.  Tho  middelskole  couree  is 
generally  4  yeiirs  (intended  for  children  between  II  and  15). 
According  to  the  act,  the  (course  must  not  l)e  made  longer,  but 
mav  be  snorter,  if  the  middelskole  in  any  place  can  be  coniiected 
with  the  primary  school  higher  up  than  after  the  hitter's  5th  year. 
The  gymnasium  coui-se  is  3  years.  The  aim  of  the  school  is 
given  in  the  act  as  follows :  "  The  middelskole  is  a  school  for 
children,  which,  in  union  with  the  primary  school,  gives  its  pupils 
a  complete,  thorough,  general  education,  adapted  to  the  receptivity 
of  childhood.  The  gvmnasium  is  a  school  for  young  people, 
which  on  the  middelskole  foundation,  leads  on  to  a  complete, 
higher,  general  education,  which  may  also  serve  as  a  basis  for 
scientific  studies.  Both  middelskole  and  gymnasium  shall 
contribute  to  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  pupils,  and 
it  should  also  be  their  common  aim  to  develop  the  pupils  both 
mentally  and  physically  into  competent  young  people." 

Svibjects.  In  the  middelskole,  instruction  is  given  in  the 
following  subjects:  Religious  knowledge,  Norwegian,  German, 
English,  history,  geography,  science,  arithmetic  and  mathematics, 
drawing,  writing,  manual  work,  gymnastics  and  singing.  For 
girls  there  is  also  instruction  in  domestic  economy.  In  the  plan 
of  instruction  iulopted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Department  for  the 
middelskole,  the  flivision  of  the  weekly  lessons  is  as  follows  (see 
the  table,  next  page.) 

The  law  allows  the  establishment  of  middelskoler  in  which, 
either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  instruction  in  other  depart- 
ments, only  one  lorei^  language  is  taught,  and  where  the  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics  is  somewhat  restricted. 

In  the  gymnasium,  the  following  subjects  are  to  be  taught : 
Religious  Knowledge,  Norwegian,  German,  English,  French,  nis- 
tory,  geography,  science,  mathematics,  drawing,  gymnastics  and 
singing.  Manual  work  may  also  be  included  m  the  syllabus. 
Latin  and  Greek,  by  the  act  of  1896,  are  altogether  oipitted  from 
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Subjects. 


ReligiooB  knowledge 

Norwegian 

German  f 

English  J 

History 

Creography 

Science 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics 

Drawing 

Writing 

Gymuaatics 

Manual  Work ....  ... 

Singing    ----«---- 

Total 


2 

2 

2 

5 

4 

4* 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

5 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

36 

36 

36 

1 

4 
5 
5 
3 
2 
3 
5 
2 

4 
2 


36 


the  subject-list  of  both  the  middelskole  and  the  gymnasium,  and 
instruction  in  these  languages  is  relegated  to  the  University.  In 
exceptional  cases,  however,  instruction  may  be  given  for  the  pre- 
sent in  a  few  gymnasia  in  Latin,  with  a  proportional  restriction  in 
other  subjects.  Whereas  in  the  middelskole  the  instruction  is 
common  to  all  the  pupils,  a  gymnasium  may  be  divided  into  two 
lines,  the  language-nistory  line,  and  the  science  or  "  real "  Una 
This  division,  however,  only  takes  place  in  the  gymnasium's  2nd 
and  3rd  classes,  and  not  in  all  subjects. 

According  to  a  temporarily  drawn  up  plan  of  instruction  for 
the  new  gymnasium,  the  following  division  of  the  weekly  lessons 
is  suggested : 


Religious  knowledge 
Norwegian 
German   - 


"Real"  line 


II 


III 


I^angua^- 
history  line. 


II 


III 


Latin  line. 


II 


III 


English    - 
French     - 
Latin 
History    - 
Geography 
Science    - 
Mathematics 
Drawing  - 


Total 


1 
4 
3 
4 
4 


3 
1 

4 
4 
2 


30 


1 
5 
3 
2 
2 


3 
1 
5 
6 
2 


30 


2 
4 
3 
2 
2 


3 
2 
5 
6 
1 


30 


1 
4 

3 

4 
4 


3 
1 
4 
4 
2 


30 


1 
6 
3 

7 
4 


5 
1 
1 
2 


30 


2 
5 
3 

7 
3 


5 
2 
1 
2 


30 


1 

4 
3 
4 
4 


3 
1 
4 

4 
2 


30 


1 
5 
3 
2 
5 
7 
3 
1 
1 
2 


30 


2 

4 
3 
2 

11 
3 
2 
1 
2 


30 


In  Classes  III  and  IV,  one  Nor^vegian  lesson  is  given  to  writing  every  othtr 


week, 
t  Alternative  —  English,  6,  4  3,  4. 
t  Alternative  —  German,  0,  6,  7,  6. 
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Six  lessons  a  week  are  moreover  divided  between  gymnastics 
and  singing. 

In  connection  with  a  middelskole,  or  if  there  is  a  gymnasium, 
¥rith  its  first  class,  a  one-year's  course  may  be  arranged,  which 
gives  a  complete  training  for  special  practical  callings,  e,g.,  trade. 

The  instruction  in  the  middelskole  and  gymnasium  concludes 
with  a  leaving  examination,  called  respectively  middelskole  exa- 
mination and  "  examen  artium."  The  nolder  of  an  examcn  artium 
certificate  is  entitled  to  enter  his  name  as  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity The  middelskole  examination,  according  to  the  new  law, 
will  be  held  for  the  first  time  in  1900,  and  the  examen  artium 
in  1903. 

Inspection.  The  secondary  schools  are  some  government 
schools,  some  municipal,  and  some  private.  The  Ecclesiastical 
and  Educational  Department  has  the  supreme  management  of 
all  the  secondary  schools.  To  assist  the  Department  in  the  in- 
spection of  the  schools  and  the  arrangement  of  the  leaving  exa- 
minations, there  is  a  council  of  education  (undervisningsraad), 
consisting  of  7  members  chosen  from  men  with  a  practical  under- 
standing of  higher  education.  In  all  hvgienic  questions,  an 
expert  is  admitted  into  the  council.  Eacn  of  the  government 
schools  has  a  board  of  management  consisting  of  the  neadmaster 
of  the  school  and  4  members,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  by  the  De- 
partment, and  three  by  the  Municipal  Council.  This  board  has 
to  watch  over  everythmg  that  can  serve  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  school,  to  nominate  to  vacant  teacherships,  to  administer 
the  funds  and  receipts  of  the  school,  etc.  In  many  places,  the 
School  Board  fonns  the  board  of  management  for  tne  mimicipal 
secondary  schools. 

Teachers.  In  order  to  be  appointed  to  a  permanent  teacher- 
ship  in  the  secondary  school,  it  is  generally  required  that  the 
aspirant  shall  have  passed  one  of  the  tneoretical  teachers* 
examinations  at  the  University — the  language-history  or  the 
mathematical-natural-science.  Kr.  15,000  has  been  voted 
annually  of  late  years  for  travelling  studentships  for  teachers  at 
the  secondary  schools,  a  third  of  that  sum  being  an  extraordinary 
grant  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  law.  The  courses  mentioned 
m  connection  with  the  primary  school,  for  teachers  in  gymnastics, 
sloyd,  etc.,  are  also  intended  for  teachers  in  the  secondarv  schools. 
For  the  latter  especially,  holiday  courses  have  been  held  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  at  the  University,  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  increased  requirements  of  the  new  law.  A  reform  in  the 
training  of  teachers,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  furnish  future  teachers 
with  more  practical  experience,  is  at  hand. 

The  principals  of  the  government  schools  (rektorer)  and  the 
other  permanent  teachers  (second  masters,  "  overlajrere,"  and 
assi.stant  masters,  "  adiunkter  ")  are  appointed  by  the  kmg, 
and  are  government  officer?.  The  rector's  salary  is  4,600  kr. 
4-  400  kr.  +  400  kr.  after  5  and  10  years'  service,  as  well  as 
house.  The  two  oldest  rectors  also  receive  a  further  addition 
of  400  kr.  A  second  master's  salary  is  3,200  kr.  (with  3  rises 
of  400  kr.),  and  an  assistant  master  s  salary  is  2,200  kr.  with  3 
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rises  (400  kr.,  300  kr.,  300  kr.)  after  3, 6,  and  9  years*  service.  The 
principals  and  permanent  teachers  of  municipal  secondary 
schools  supported  by  government,  are  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, when  their  salary  is  fixed  by  the  Municipal  Council  at  a 
sum  that  is  not  lower  than  that  of  the  rectors,  second  masters, 
and  assistant  masters  in  the  government  schools,  they  arc 
designated  in  the  same  manner.  Years  of  service  as  rector, 
second  master,  or  assistant  master  arc  counted  the  same,  whether 
they  are  passed  in  government  schools  or  in  numicipal  schools 
whose  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Department.  Service  in 
private  schools  with  examination  rights  is  also  reckoned  in  pjirt 
towards  the  attainment  of  increased  Sixlary  on  appointment  in 
the  government  or  municipal  schools. 

Statistics.  The  number  of  government  schools  amoimted,  in 
the  school -year  1899-1900,  to  14,  which  all,  besides  middelskole, 
also  have  gymnasium.  The  number  of  municipal  and  private 
schools  that  have  received  the  right  of  holding  leaving  examina- 
tions with  the  same  effect  as  the  government  schools,  amounts 
respectively  to  42  (3  of  them  in  the  country)  and  28.  During 
the  school-year,  there  have  thus  been  84  secondarv  schools  at 
work.  Two  of  the  municipal  schools,  and  4  of  the  private  schools 
have  gvmnasium  as  well  as  middelskole.  A  private  Latin 
gymnasmm  is  attached  to  one  of  ihe  government  schools.  The 
government  schools  and  most  of  the  municipal  schools  are 
intended  for  the  common  instruction  of  boys  ana  girls.  Sixteen 
of  the  28  private  schools  are  exclusively  for  girls,  the  reomindor 
some  for  mixed  schools,  some  for  bovs  onlv. 

The  municipalities  have  to  provide  the  government  schools 
with  premises,  school  plant,  apparatus,  lignting  and  heating 
The  rest  of  the  expenses  are  met  by  the  government  grant^s, 
the  school  fees,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  by  the  schools'  private  means. 
Thirty -nine  of  the  42  municipal  schools  are  supported  by  govern- 
ment grants.  The  grant  amounts  to  \  of  the  total  of  the 
teachers'  salaries,  and  all  the  additional  amounts  for  long  service. 
The  rest  of  the  expenses  are  covered  by  the  school  fees  ami 
municipal  grants. 

In  the  school-year  1896-97,  the  most  recent  of  which  the 
statistics  have  been  worked  up,  all  the  secondary  schools  together 
had  15,729  pupils  divided  among  847  classes,  with  613  masters 
and  409  governesses.  In  the  above-mentioned  year,  however,  a 
preparatory  school  was  still  attached  to  most  of  ttie  middelskoler, 
ind  these  were  still  6-vears  courses.  In  1899,  347  pupils  went 
up  for  the  examen  artiuro,  47  of  them  being  girls,  and  2,003  for 
the  middelskole  examination,  775  of  them  being  girls. 

The  education  of  each  child  in  the  government  schools  in  the 
year  1896-97,  cost  282  kr.,  and  in  the  municipal  middelskoler, 
124  kr.  In  1875-/6,  the  same  expenses  were  respectively,  kr.  227'60 
and  kr.  12840.  In  1895,  the  total  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment schools  amounted  to  kr.  738,312,  36  per  cent,  of  this  being 
covered  by  the  school  fees,  416  per  cent,  by  go venmient  grants 
6'7  per  cent,  by  municipal  grants,  and  15  7  per  cent,  by  interes 
on  investments  and  in  other  ways.     In  the  same  year,  the  total 
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expenses  of  the  higher  municipal  schools  amounted  to  kr.  758,292, 
53*4  per  cent,  of  this  being  covered  by  the  school  fees,  14  per 
cent,  by  government  grants,  24  per  cent,  by  municipal  grants, 
and  86  per  cent,  by  interest  on  investments  and  in  otner  wa^s. 

In  addition  to  the  secondary  schools,  there  are  some  municipal 
and  private  boys'  and  girls'  schools  without  the  examination  rignt, 
in  which  instruction  is  given  that  goes  beyond  the  aim  of  the 
primary  school.  These  schools  have  a  freer  arrangement  than 
the  micldelskoler,  and  have,  in  great  part,  for  their  object  the 
higher  education  of  girls.  In  1896,  there  were  65  of  these 
schools,  with  306  classes.  The  number  of  pupils  was  3,707,  of 
whom  2,751  were  girls.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  gover- 
nesses and  107  masters  had  appointments  in  the  scnools. 

IV.  The  University.    Scientific  Societies.    Museums,  &c. 

Norway  has  only  one  University,  the  Royal  Frederik  Univer- 
sity in  Kristiania.  It  was  founded  in  1811,  and  began  its 
operations  in  1813,  with  11  professors,  3  lecturers  and  18 
students.  In  1856,  it  liad  22  professors,  11  lecturers  and  650 
students,  and  in  1900,  it  has  63  professors,  8  "  docents,''  10  fellows, 
and  between  13  and  14  hundrea  students. 

The  teachers  of  the  University  are  divided  among  5  faculties ; 
theology,  with  at  the  present  time  5  professors ;  law,  with  7  pro- 
fessors and  1  "  decent ";  medicine,  with  14  professors  and  1 
"decent";  history, philology  and  philosophy  with  21  professors 
and  4  "docents";  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  with  16 
l>rofessors  and  2  "  docents."  Each  faculty  elects  a  president  for 
2  years,  the  dean  (dekanus).  The  5  deans  form  tne  academic 
council  (det  akademiske  kollegium)  which  constitutes  the  Univer- 
sity's board  of  management,  and  is  immediately  under  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  Department. 

The  professors  are  appointed  oy  the  king.  Their  salary  is 
4,500  kr.  per  annum,  with  3  additions  of  500  Kr.  after  5,  10  and 
15  years*  service.  The  20  oldest  professors  moreover  have  an 
addition  of  600  kr.  The  "  docents  "  are  also  appointed  by 
the  king.  Their  salary  is  from  2,500  to  3,500  kr.  The  fellows, 
who  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  lecturing  to  do,  are 
appointed  for  1  year  at  a  time  by  the  council,  and  are  paid  from 
1,200  to  1,400  kr.  Foreigners  can  also  be  appointed  to  prolessor- 
ships  at  the  University. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  leaving  examination  at  a  gymna- 
sium, examen  artium,  entitles  the  successful  candidate  to  enter 
his  name  as  a  student  at  the  University.  The  instruction  there 
is  free.  Fees  are  only  paid  for  permission  to  enter  for  the  various 
examinations  (from  20  to  40  kr.).  Before  the  students  can  go 
up  for  any  of  the  University  degree  examinations,  they  must 
have  passed  a  preparatory  examination  called  "  examen  philoso- 
phicum."  In  this  examination,  philosophy  is  a  compulsory 
subject ;  the  5  others  may  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  (science, 
languages,  history,  mathematics,  etc.).  The  time  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  examen  philosophicum  is  2  or  3  terms. 
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The  average  time  required  to  work  up  for  the  various  examina- 
tions is :  9  terms  for  theology,  8  for  law,  14  for  medicine,  10  for 
philology,  and  10  for  *'  real    students  * 

In  1899,  the  number  of  students  in  the  various  branches  of 
study  was  as  follows :  theology,  70,  law  270,  medicine  330,  philo- 
logy 45,  "  real  *'  students  40,  mining  students  3,  students  for  the 
exaraen  philosophicum  about  600,  total  about  1,360. 

Since  1882,  260  female  students  have  matriculated  at  the 
University,  53  of  them  having  passed  the  Latin  artium,  and  207 
the  Real  artium.  Twenty-four  women  have  gone  up  for  examina- 
tions at  the  University,  16  of  them  having  taken  medicine. 

The  expenses  of  the  University  for  the  finance-year  1900-1901 
were  put  down  at  kr.  713,025.  Of  this  amount,  600,000  were 
defrayed  by  government  moneys,  the  remainder  by  the  funds 
etc.  of  the  University. 

There  are  various  collections,  laboratories  and  scientific  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  University,  among  them  being  the 
University  Library  (about  350,000  volumes),  which  is  also  the 
National  Library,  and  whose  reading-room  is  open  to  anyone  for 
7  hours  daily ;  the  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Historical  Museum, 
the  Astronomical  and  Magnetic  Observatory,  the  Meteorological 
Institute,  and  the  Biological  Marine  Station  at  Dr0bak. 

The  National  Hospital  and  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  both  govern- 
ment institutions,  whose  head  physicians  are  almost  all  University 
professors,  are  utilised  as  University  clinics. 

The  practical  ♦^^mining  of  theological  students  is  carried  on  at 
the  practical  theological  college  connected  with  the  University. 

Two  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science  are  the  Royal 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  (Dei  kongelige  norske  Viden- 
skabers  Selskab)  in  Trondhjem,  founded  in  1760,  with  a  library 
of  about  70,000  volumes,  and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  ( Videnskabsselskabet)  in  Kristiania,  founded  in  1857,  with 
which  is  associated  the  Fridtjof  Nansen  Fundfoi'  the  Promotion 
of  Science,  whose  capital  at  present  amounts  to  about  kr.  450,000. 

The  Bergen  Museum,  founded  m  1825,  is  a  centre  about  which 
is  gathered  no  little  scientific  life  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country.  The  museum  possesses  valuable  coUecCions,  especially 
of  natural  history  specimens,  a  considerable  scientific  library,  a 
biological  station  with  laboratories  and  aquaria,  etc.  Annual 
summer  courses  are  held  at  the  museum  for  primary  school 
teachers,  and  in  the  winter,  lectures  to  working  men.  There  are 
also  museums  in  Troms0,  Stavanger  and  Arendal,  with  natural 
history  and  historical-antiquarian  collections. 

For  the  preservation  of  ancient  Norwegian  Tnonnments,  there 
IS  an  association  founded  in  1814,  and  supported  by  a  government 
grant.  The  No^^wegian  Natiotuit  Museum,  Norsk  folkemuseum, 
(founded  in  1894  in  Kristiania),  collects  and  exhibits  everything 
throwing  light  upon  the  cultural  life  of  the  Norwegian  people. 
The  Industrial  Arts  Museitms  in  Kristiania,  Bergen  and  Trond- 
hjem, whose  object  is  to  promote  the  Norwegian  industries  with 
regard  to  tasteful  and  practical  form,  possess  valuable  collections. 

*  i.e.,  students  of  n  itural  science  subjects  and  mathematics. 
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The  Archives  of  the  Kingdom  come  under  the  Ecclesiastical 
and  Educational  Department.  The  state  archives  are  in  Boistiania; 
Bergen  and  Trondhjem  each  have  their  diocesan  archives. 

Sums  are  voted  annually  by  the  state  to  enable  scientific  men 
and  artists  to  travel  abroad.  Various  bequests  have  also  been 
made  towards  the  support  of  artists  and  scientific  men,  e.g.,  Houen's 
Bequest  (about  370,000  kr.),  Benneche's  Bequest  (about  80,000  kr.), 
Schsetter's  Bequest  (about  60,000  kr.),  Finne's  Bequest  (about 
80,000  kr.),  Henrichsen's  Bequest  (220,000  kr.),  and  Hans  Gude's 
Bequest  (about  40,000  kr.). 

V.  Schools  for  Defectives.    Waifs  and  Strays. 

The  law  of  1881  for  schools  for  defectives,  and  subsequent 
additional  laws,  regulate  the  instruction  for  deufy  blind,  and 
imbecile  children.  At  the  head  of  the  defectives'  school  affairs  is 
a  director  under  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  Department. 

In  book  subjects,  the  aim  of  the  schools  for  defectives  is  the 
same  as  in  the  pnmarv  school,  and  in  addition  the  pupils  are 
educated  for  a  practical  life.  The  school  course  is,  as  a  rule,  8 
years.  Deaf  chddren  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  7,  blind  children 
at  the  age  of  9,  and  imbeciles,  at  present,  at  the  age  of  14  or  15 
The  state  bears  the  expenses  of  tneir  education,  while  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  poor  children  during  their  stay  at  the  school 
is  borne  by  the  municipalities.  The  government  expenditure  on 
education  in  1898 — 99,  amounted  to  about  300,000  Kr.,  or  about 
350  kr.  per  child.  The  cost  of  maintaining  each  child  may  be 
put  down  at  the  same  amount. 

There  are  5  schools  for  deaf  children,  all  government  institu- 
tions. Two  of  these  are  at  the  same  time  destined  to  admit  new 
pupils,  and  to  be  division  schools  for  the  most  intelligent  children 
(A-children),  2  are  division  schools  for  less  intelligent  children 
(B-children).  and  1  is  a  mixed  scnool  for  the  least  intelligent 
children  (C-D-children).  Children  are  admitted  every  year.  The 
instruction  is  given  by  the  articulation  method.  In  the  school- 
year  1898 — 99,  there  was  a  total  of  308  children  at  these  schools, 
with  about  60  masters  and  governesses. 

The  state  has  2  blind  asylums,  and  also  supports  a  private 
school  for  blind  adults.  In  1898 — 99,  there  were  altogether  130 
pupils  in  the  blind  asylums,  with  20  teachers  of  both  sexes. 

There  are  3  asylums  for  imbecile  childien,  all  of  them  govern- 
ment institutions.  The  boarding-school  at  one  of  them  is  carried 
on  by  private  means,  but  will  probably  be  taken  over  by  the 
state  in  1901.  In  1898 — 99,  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  asylums 
was  420,  with  67  masters  and  governesses. 

There  is  an  industrial  school  in  Kiistiania  for  deformed  persons, 
which  had  44  pupils  in  1898. 

By  an  act  ot  the  6th  June,  1896,  entirely  new  regulations  were 
introduced  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  destitute  and  criminal 
children.  The  law  is  only  partially  carried  out,  as  the  necessary 
institutions  had  first  to  be  provided.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1900,  however,  the  new  regulations  will  probably  be  in  full  force. 
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Their  main  features  are  that  the  criminal  responsible  age  shall  be 
raised  from  10  to  14  years,  and  that  young  criminals  below  the 
latter  age,  instead  of  being  punished,  snail  be  treated  in  a  different, 
more  considerate  manner,  especially  in  having  their  education 
attended  to.  Children  who  commit  crimes  after  having  completed 
their  14th  year,  on  the  other  hand,  are  liable  to  punishment. 
But  as  long  iis  they  are  under  16,  tesides,  or  instead  ol  the  punish- 
ment, educational  ineasures  may  also  be  employed  with  them. 
The  act,  however,  does  not  merely  include  tnose  children  who 
have  already  entered  upon  evil  courses.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  care  of  the  state  should  also  be  extended  to  children, 
who  though  they  have  not  yet  gone  so  far,  may  be  expected  to 
become  burdens  to  society  in  the  form  of  lazy  idlers,  criminals 
and  convi(^ts,  if  they  are  not  brought  under  bettor  influences  in 
time.  The  act  ordains,  therefore,  that  children  of  this  kind,  under 
ceitain  conditions  given  in  detail,  shall  also  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  state. 

The  authority  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with  a  <;hild,  whose 
condition  makes  the  interference  of  the  state  necessarv,  is  as  a 
rule  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  so-called  Board  of  truardians 
(vcrgerajul).  A  board  of  this  description  shall  be  formed  in  ever}' 
numicipality,  and  consist  of  a  judge  and  a  clergj'man,  and  iive 
members  chosen  for  a  perioa  of  two  yciirs  by  the  Municipal 
Council,  one  of  them  being  a  mediciil  nmn  living  or  practising  in 
the  municipality,  and  one  or  two  women.  The  most  important 
of  the  measures  which  the  Board  of  Guardians  can  adopt  with 
regard  to  the  child  is  that  he  may  be  ren^oved  from  his  parents 
or  guardians,  and  placed  in  a  trustworthy,  honest  family,  or  a 
Home,  or  some  other  similar  institution,  a  reformatory  school  or  a 
"  skolehiem."  If  necessary  the  parents  may  be  deprived  ot  their 
parental  authority.  If  the  Board  of  Guardians  consider  that  the 
child  may  be  left  with  his  parents,  they  may  administer  both  to 
him  and  his  parents  a  serious  admonition,  and,  in  certain  cases, 
may  inflict  upon  the  child  a  suitable  chastisement. 

Children  that  are  not  considered  to  be  wholly  deprave<l  are 
generally  placed  in  some  family  or  Home,  where  they  are  brought 
up  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  (luardians.  Children 
that  do  not  attend  school,  or  that  behave  badly  there,  nuiv,  by 
the  decision  of  the  School  Board, be  placed  at  a  reformatory  school, 
Avhere  they  remain  for  a  period  not  exceeding  6  months.  The 
reformatory  school  may  be  erected  by  a  single  municipality  or  by 
several  in  conjunction.  Its  plan  must  be  approved  by  the  king. 
Children  that  are  so  depravea  morally,  that  tiieir  attendance  at 
the  ordinary  school  would  expose  other  children  to  liamihd  in- 
fluences, shall  as  a  rule,  be  place<l  by  the  Board  of  Guartlians  in 
a  skolehjem.  There  shall  be  two  kmds  of  such  skolehjem,  one 
more  strict  for  specially  depraved  children,  and  one  more  lenient. 
The  state  shall  see  that  the  necessary  institutions  are  provided. 
The  stricter  kind  ot  skolehjem  is  to  be  erected  by  the  stat<),  for 
boys  and  girls  separately.  On  Bastcj.  near  Knstiania,  one  to 
accommodate  150  ooys  is  at  present  in  course  of  erection.  A  simi- 
lar establishment  for  girls  is  to  be  founded  near  Knstiania.     The 
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more  lenient  institutions  may  be  private  or  municipal,  if  the^' 
are  arranged  as  the  law  requires.     Three  previously  existing  pri- 
vate and  municipal  educational  institutions  for  destitute  boys 
will  probably  be  included  in  the  new  orcanisation  of  reformatory 
education  as  more  lenient  skolehjem,  "Toftes  Gave  "  on  Helgoen 
near  Hamar,  Ulfsnes^en  near  Bergen,  and  Falstad  nearTrondhjem. 
The   charge  underUiken  by  ^the  sUitc  of  children   that  arc 
removed  from  their  parents,  ceases  when  the  cause  for  it  ceases, 
and  as  a  rule,  is  not  continued  after  the  child  has  completed  his 
18th  year.     Children  that  have  been  placed  in  reformatories  of 
the  stricter  kind,  may,  however,  be  kept  there  until  they  have 
completed  their  21st  year. 

The  supervision  of  this  class  of  children  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  Department.  The  cost  is  divided 
between  the  State  and  the  municipalities. 

VI.  Specl\l  Schools. 

Tfchn  ical  Srhix^ls,  There  are  3  schools  in  our  land  whose  aim 
it  is  to  impart  the  theoretical,  technical  instruction  required  by 
those  who  have  decided  upon  a  technical,  or  other  practical 
occupation.  They  are  in  Kristiania,  Bergen  and  Trondhjem.  The 
school  in  Trondhjem  is  divided  into  4  sections,  viz.  engineering, 
architecture,  machinery  and  chemistry.  The  school  in  Kristiania 
has  only  the  last  3  of  these  divisions,  and  the  school  in  Bergen 
only  the  last  2.  The  school-course  in  Kristiania  and  Trondhjem 
is  4  years,  in  Bergen  3.  To  obtain  admission  to  any  of  the  schools, 
the  applicant  must  have  passed  the  middelskole  examination, 
which  IS  generally  done  at  the  age  of  15.  In  the  school-year 
1898 — 99,  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  was  respectively 
196,  83  and  153,  432  in  all,  and  the  number  of  teachers  respec- 
tively, 23,  12  and  21,  56  in  all.  The  schools  are  municipal,  but 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational 
Department.  The  municipalities  provide  the  premises  and  school- 
plant,  and  furnish  (after  subtraction  of  the  school  fees  —  100  kr. 
per  annum  per  head  — )  J  of  the  sum  required  to  meet  the 
expenses,  the  state  furnishing  the  remaining  g.  For  1898 — 99 
the  expenses  at  the  three  schools  were  respectively  about 
kr.  85,000,  kr.  40,000  and  kr.  79,000,  plus  the  cost  of  the  premises 
and  plant,  about  13,500  kr.  for  all  schools. 

In  the  present  school-year,  1899 — 1900,  there  are  14  technical 
night  schools.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  give  the  technical 
information  and  proficiency  most  necessary  for  handicrafts  and 
other  similar  industries.  For  admission  to  the  school,  it  is 
required  that  the  applicant  shall  have  completed  his  14th  year, 
and  can  read  and  write  and  understand  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  of  whole  numbers  and  fractions. 
The  course  is  3  years.  In  most  of  the  schools,  the  school-year 
lasts  8  months,  with  2  hours*  instruction  on  each  of  the  first  5 
working  days  in  the  week.  In  the  school-year  1897-98,  there 
were  13  technical  night  schools,  with  a  total  of  2,443  pupils  and 
and  239  teachers.  The  school  fees  amount  to  from  2  to  5  kr.  a 
year.     The  arrangement  with  regaixi  to  the  supervision  and  the 
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division  of  the  expenses  between  the  state  and  the  municipality 
is  the  same  as  for  the  technical  schools.  In  1897-98,  the 
expenses  of  the  technical  night  schools  amounted  to  about 
111,000  kr. 

In  Kristiania,  there  is  also  a  technical  elementary  day  school 
with  the  same  object  as  the  technical  night  schools.  The  course 
is  6  months,  with  6  hours'  daily  instruction,  and  a  2  months'  sup- 
plementary course.  In  1898-99,  the  school  had  46  pupils  and 
6  teachers.     The  expenses  amounted  to  about  18,000  kt. 

The  state  further  supports  a  mechanical  school  in  Porsgrund, 
a  school  for  wood  and  metal  industries  in  Bergen,  a  technical 
school  for  mechanics  at  Horten,  intended  especially  for  future 
pupils  in  the  naval  mechanical  workshop,  and  the  mechanics' 
corps,  and  some  engineering  schools. 

In  February  of  1 900,  a  government  bill  was  brouffht  before  the 
Storthing  for  the  erection  of  a  technical  high  school. 

The  Royal  Art  and  ladxLstnal  School  in  Kristiania  was  founded 
in  1818.  According  to  the  arrangements  of  1888  now  in  force, 
the  object  of  the  scnool  is  to  train  artists  and  mechanics  and 
teachers  in  the  special  subjects  of  the  school.  At  the  school, 
which  is  managed  by  a  director,  and  has  13  second  masters,  5 
under,  and  a  few  assistant  masters,  instruction  is  given  in  free- 
hand drawing,  construction,  ornament,  modelling,  architectural 
drawing,  special  drawing  for  handicrafts,  and  decorative  painting. 
Lectures  are  also  given  in  perspective,  statics,  arithmetic  and 

feometry.  No  one  is  admitted  as  a  pupil  before  having  completed 
is  14th  year.  The  day  school  (8  months'  course)  was  attended, 
in  1898 — 99,  by  284  pupils,  distributed  among  8  classes.  The 
evening  school  (also  8  months'  course),  in  the  same  year  was 
attended  by  871  pupils,  distributed  among  17  classes,  8  of  which 
were  parallel.  Ninety-seven  of  the  day-school  pupils,  and  54  ol 
the  evening  school,  were  women.  The  expenses  of  the  school  in 
1898—99,  were  81,253  kr.,  of  which  53,285  kr.  were  furnished  by 
the  state,  20,000  by  the  Kristiania  municipality,  and  the  rest  by 
school  fees. 

In  1899,  there  were  14  public  drawing  schools  or  night  schools 
outside  Kristiania.  They  are  chiefly  intended  for  mechanics' 
apprentices.  The  government  grant  to  these  schools  is  contingent 
upon  the  providing  of  premises  and  fittings  by  the  municipalities, 
and  the  contribution  by  them  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  contri- 
buted by  the  state.  The  number  of  pupils  is  from  40  to  90  in 
each  scnool. 

Industries  and  Handicrafts  Schools.  In  the  present  school- 
year,  1899 — 1900,  there  are  9  female  industrial  schools  supported 
by  government,  5  municipal  and  4  private.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  Female  Industrial  school  in  Kristiania,  where  plain 
sewing,  dressmaking  (some  tailoring),  weaving  and  fine  needlework 
are  taught.  The  course  lasts  1  year,  although  there  are  also 
courses  of  shorter  duration.  In  the  school-year  1898 — 99,  there 
were  277  pupils  in  the  school,  97  of  whom  were  in  the  twelve- 
months' course  The  other  schools  are,  in  the  main,  formed  upon 
the  pattern  of  this  one.    The  state  moreover  gives  support  to 
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domestic  industry  associations  in  the  larger  towns.  Besides 
schools  for  domestic  industries  and  courses  in  the  towns  for 
adults  and  children,  these  associations  also  give  courses  in  the 
rural  districts  in  general  domestic  industry  subjects  (weaving, 
basket-making,  wood-carving,  etc.).  Further  may  be  mentioned 
H.  Fr0lich  and  Mrs.  Fr0lich  s  school  of  domestic  industry,  in 
liadalen,  near  Kristiania,  which  also  receives  support  from 
government. 

There  is  a  government-supported  Music  and  Organ  School  in 
Kristiania.     In  1898-99,  it  had  400  pupils  and  26  teachers. 

There  are  private  Mercantile  ScJioota  in  several  towns.  In 
Kristiania  the  municipality  maintains  a  mercantile  gymnasium, 
with  two  one-year  classes,  which  builds  upon  the  middelskole 
foundation.  In  1898-99,  this  gymnasium  had  about  80  pupils 
and  16  teachers. 

Among  other  special  schools  may  be  mentioned  military 
schools  (the  military  college  and  the  military  high-school  in 
Kristiania,  the  naval  academy  at  Horten),  agricultural  colleges 
(the  agricultural  high-school  at  Aas  near  iSistiania  and  agri- 
cultural schools  in  most  of  the  counties),  seamen*s  schools  in  the 
larger  towns,  forestry  schools,  obstetrical  schools  in  Kristiania  and 
Bergen,  a  central  gymnasium  in  Kristiania,  a  fisheries  school  at 
Bodo,  etc. 
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B.— EXTRACT  FROM  CHAPTER  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

By  G.  Tandberg. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  state  has 
by  several  measures  tried  to  benefit  agriculture.  Such  measures 
are  under  the  supervision  of  a  managing  director  working  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Public  grants  for  the  advance- 
ment of  husbandry  may  be  divided  into  the  following  five  chief 
items :  the  agricultural  budget  properly  so-called,  the  Agricultural 
College,  veterinary  matters,  the  allotment  authorities,  and  the 
Royal  Society  for  Norway's  Welfare. 

The  agrijcultural  bvdget  is  balanced  with  an  expense  of  800,000 
kroner,  including  the  salaries  of  a  statt*  of  state  functionaries, 
grants  in  favour  of  agricultural,  dairy,  and  horticultural  schools, 
laboratories  of  different  kinds,  contributions  to  the  agricultural 
societies  of  the  counties,  etc. 

The  Agricidtural  Colleye,  since  its  establishment  in  1859  hits 
been  connected  with  the  model  farm  at  Aas  near  Kristiania.  Up 
to  the  year  1897,  advanced  instruction  was  here  given  only  to 
agriculturalists,  but  in  the  above-mentioned  year  tiie  school  was 
enlarged  so  as  to  become  also  a  college  for  gardeners,  dair^ 
farmers,  surveyors  and  foresters.  The  Agricultural  College  is 
managed  by  a  director,  and  the  staff  of  teachers  consists  of  nine 
professors  and  ten  instructors  and  assistants.  The  annual  state 
contribution  on  the  ordinary  budget  amoimts  to  about  100,100 
kroner. 

Civil  veterinary  rruUters  arc  also  managed  by  a  director,  who 
is  at  the  same  time  the  manager  of  the  veterinario-pathological 
laboratory  of  the  state.  The  state  and  county  veterinarians  are 
under  his  guidance,  as  also  the  "public  tuberculin  examinations, 
the  coui-ses  of  instruction  for  veterinarians,  quarantine  stations, 
etc.  Norway  has  not  as  yet  a  separate  veterinary  college,  but 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  is  under  discussion. 
The  amiual  government  grant  to  veterinary  institutions  amounts 
to  about  130,000  kroner. 
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The  following  report  is  in  large  inea.sure  a  guminarised  translation  of 
the  work  entitled  "  Enseignement  et  Culture  Int?llectuelle  en  8uede  "issued 
in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment. 
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Appendix. 

Note    on    the   Composition  of   the   Local   Elementary  School 
Authority  in  some  of  the  Larger  Towns  of  Sweden. 
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EDUCATION    IN   SWEDEN. 

Introduction. 

Swedish  education,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  efficiency,  and  pre- 
sents several  features  of  special  interest  to  the  foreign  stuaent. 
Among  them  may  be  named  (1)  the  importance  assigned  to 
manual  training  in  primary  education,  (2)  the  strong  tendency 
(noticeable  throughout  Scandinavia)  to  remove  Latin  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools,  and  to 
[postpone  the  beginnings  of  classical  study  till  the  pupil  is  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  (3)  the  practice  of  subsidising 
private  effort  in  eaucation  on  condition  ol  Government  inspec- 
tion attesting  efficiency.  Cordial  acknowledgment  should  also 
here  be  made  of  the  great  benefit  which  many  English  teachers 
have  received  from  the  instruction  in  sloyd  given  at  the  Govern- 
ment seminary  at  Nttas. 

The  foundations  of  the  present  system  of  Swedish  education 
were  laid  in  the  period  which  followed  the  Reformation,  and 
its  close  connection  with  the  Lutheran  Church  is  to 
this  day  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features.  The 
high  standard  attained  by  popular  education  now  and 
in  the  past  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  Church  and  the 
clercy,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  ties  which  bind  education 
to  the  Church  are  not  considered  a  serious  disadvantage  by  the 
teaching  profession.  But  owing  to  the  unusual  religious  uniformity 
of  the  population,  Sweden  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  normal 
instance  in  this  matter.  In  1890,  out  of  a  total  population 
of  4,784,000,  4,735,000  were  returned  in  the  census  as  belonging 
to  the  Established  Lutheran  Church  (44,000  out  of  the  49,000 
dissenters  were  Baptists,  Methodists,  etc.,  3,000  were  Jews, 
and  1,390  were  Roman  Catholics).  And  this  uniformity 
is  apparently  of  long  standing,  for  early  in  the  l7th  century 
a  forei^  officer  in  the  Sweaish  service  extolled  the  Swedes 
for  having  "  one  king,  one  religion  and  one  physician." 

Another  characteristic  of  Sweden  is  the  insignificance  of  the 
urban  as  compared  to  the  rural  population  (in  1890  the  entire 
urban  population  was  only  778,000),  m  consequence  of  which  the 
educational  system  is  specially  adapted  to  meet  rural  needs, 
instead  of  iJeing,  as  in  most  countries,  almost  exclusivelj 
modelled  on  the  requirements  of  the  towns.  Examples  of  this 
are  the  people's  high  schools,  which  take  advantage  of  the  long 
winter  leisure  to  hold  their  courses,  and  the  peripatetic  schools. 

The  church  and  the  school,  as  well  as  puolic  health  and 
poor  law  administration,  are  in  Sweden  the  province  of  the 
department  for  ecclesiastical  matters  and  public  instruction. 
The  right  of  legislation  on  these  subjects,  in  all  cases  involving 
an  appeal  to  the  public  treasury,  belongs  to  the  Government  in 
cooperation  with  the  Riksdag,  but  in  matters  of  organisation, 
not  affecting  finance,  such  as  school  codes  and  management,  it 
is  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  Government  alone,  being 
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part  of  the  restricted  legislative  powers  in  economic  matters 
whii;li  the  constitution  reserves  to  the  crown.  These  powers 
are  regulated,  and  therefore  constantly  modified,  rather  by 
custom  than  bj'  strict  definition,  and  in  actual  practice  they 
arc  more  and  more  rarely  exercised,  the  Government  con- 
stantly consulting  the  Riksdag  even  on  matters  in  which 
it  is  constitutionally'  independent,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  no  step  of  any  importance  is  decided  on  without  the 
Riksdajj's  consent. 

The  (lepartment  for  ecclesiastical  matters  and  public  instruc- 
tion is  divided  into  four  offices,  two  of  which  are  devoted  to 
educational  aftairs;  one  to  primary,  and  one  to  secondary 
instruction, 

Vjich  of  the  twenty-four  counties  (Iftn)  into  which  Sweden  is 
divided  has  its  county  council  (landsting),  presided  over  by  the 
governor  of  the  county,  and  each  commune  and  municipality 
has  its  communal  or  municij)al  council  respectively,  as  well  as 
a  parisli  council  of  which  the  pastor  is  ex-ojfficio  chairman,  and 
which  has  the  control '  of  ecclesiastical  matters  and  primary 
education.  In  each  of  the  twelve  dioceses  the 'bishop  and  the 
diocesan  chapter  are  the  supreme  educational  authority. 

Each  commune  and  municipality^  also  constitutes  a  poor  law 
district  with  a  poor  law  board,  which  is  bound  to  support  all 
(l(\stitute  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  well  as  tne  aged 
and  infirm  poor. 

The  total  expenditure  on  national  education  in  1895  has  been 
estimated  bv  Mr.  Arosenius  as  follows: — 

Kr.» 
Primary  instruction   (including  schools  for 

abnormal  children)       -         -         -        -         16,075,000 
.Girls'  and  boys'  secondary  instruction  -         -  5,162,000 

Universities  and  university  colleges      -         -  1,492,000 

Technical  instruc^tion 921,000 


Total        -         -        23,650,000 

These  amounts  include  state  and  municipal  contributions  to 
private  establishments,  which,  aided  and  supervised  bj^  the 
State,  import  into  the  national  educational  system  a  desirable 
elasticity  and  diversity,  and  play  an  important  part  in  it.  At 
the  present  time  the  total  expenditure  umst  certainly  amount 
to  27,000,000  kr.  (between  5  and  (5  kr.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion), and  this  does  not  include  expenditure  on  specialised  pro- 
fessional instruction,  such  as  military  or  agricultural  training. 

I. — Primary    1  nstruction. 

In  Sweden,  as  in  other  countries,  education  began  by  hews 
purely  traditional,  that  is  to  say,  each  generation  transmitted 
oralb^  to  its  successors  the  sum  of  its  personal  experience.  In- 
stiiiction,  in  its  proper  sense,  belongs  to  a  later  stage,  in  which 
iig.nii  the  primary  school  is  a  more  recent  development  than 
the  J  igher  schools.     The  ecclesiastical   law  of  1686  was  the  first 
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step  towards  a  national  organisation  of  education;  its  aim  was  to 
ensure  to  all  children  a  sound  religious  education,  and  it  imposed 
on  the  sacristan  the  duty  of  teaching  the  children  of  the  parish  to 
read,  and  on  the  priest  that  of  examining  them  in  the  catechism ; 
it  also  made  admittance  to  the  Communion  and  to  marriage 
conditional  on  the  attainment  of  a  certain  proficiency.  Thanks 
to  these  measures  peasants  who  could  read  were»  even  at  that 
date,  not  rare  in  Sweden,  but,  of  course,  the  amount  and 
quality  of  instruction,  depending,  as  it  did,  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  pastor,  was  very  unequal  and  varied  from 
parish  to  parish.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  evangelical 
revival,  owmg  to  the  capital  importance  it  attached  to  Bible 
study,  did  much  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  reading  amonffst  the 
people,  and,  indeed,  pietists  have  always  borne  in  Sweden  the 
significant  name  of  "  readers."  Other  currents  of  inteUectual 
and  moral  opinion  in  the  eighteenth  century  contributed  to  the 
furtherance  of  a  desire  for  popular  education,  but  the^  did 
not  produce  any  comprehensive  organisation  of  primary 
schools. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  nation  awoke  to  the  necessity 
of  organising  a  national,  compulsory  system  of  elementary 
popular  instruction,  and,  after  controversies  which  raged  for 
more  than  one  decade,  the  principle  of  compulsion  was  adopted 
in  1842  by  the  first  Swedish  primary  instruction  act,  the 
principles  of  which  have  been  practically  worked  out  during  the 
succeeding  half-centur)\  The  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry 
displayed  by  Count  iC  Rudenskiold  in  the  cause  of  elementary 
instruction  during  its  initiatory  period  have  earned  for  his  name 
a  grateful  survival  in  the  memory  of  the  Swedish  people.  It 
was  in  great  njeasure  his  influence  which  prompted  the  legisla- 
tive activity  by  which  the  Riksdag  laid  the  foundations  of  the^ 
actual  organisation  during  the  years  1856  to  1858 ;  measures 
which  owed  their  execution  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  F.  F. 
Carlson,  Minister  of  Education,  from  1863  to  1870,  and  again 
from  1875  to  1878. 

As  to  the  results  of  primary  education  in  Sweden,  it  may 
be  stated  that  all  conscripts  for  military  service  can  read 
(the  trifling  percentage,  one  illiterate  per  thousand  of  the 
population,  Demg  due  to  a  few  Fhms  from  the  extreme  North), 
so  that  from  this  point  of  view,  Sweden  is  at  least  as  advanced 
as  any  other  nation,  and  is  in  line  with  Germany  and  Denmark. 
But  to  be  able  to  read  is  not  the  last  word  of  education ;  iind, 
in  fact,  in  1897,  though  69*3  per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  could 
read  welly  33"6  per  cent,  could  only  read  paj*sahly,  so  that  there 
is  room,  even  in  the  elementary  matter  of  reading,  for  an  improve- 
ment, which  is,  indeed,  actually  taking  place,  for  in  1897,  69*3 
per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  could  read  well,  as  against  52'4  per 
cent,  in  1875. 

The  Organisation  and  CuiTiculicm  of  the  Primary  School, 

The  Primary  School  in  Sweden  is  essentially  a  municipal  or 
communal   institution,   but  it  receives    a    considerable   State 
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grant,  and  is  subject  to  supervision  by  the  central  government, 
and  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  As  a  rule  each  parish 
constitutes  a  school  district,  of  which  the  deliberative  autnority 
is  the  parish  council,  and  the  executive'  a  school  board  con- 
sisting of  the  pastor  {ex-ojfficio  president),  and  at  least  four 
other  members,  men  or  women,  chosen  by  the  parish  council. 
Once,  at  least,  in  each  school  year  the  president  of  the  school 
board  is  bound  to  convene  a  meeting  of  its  whole  teaching  staff, 
for  the  discussion  ot  all  local  scholastic  matters.  The  school 
board  draws  up  the  school  time  tables  on  the  basis  ofthegoveni- 
iiient  code  (normalplan),  and  is  responsible  for  the  immediate 
[njpeotion  of  supervision  of  all  the  primary  schools  in  its  district,  for  which 
i>  ii)spection  it  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  parish  council,  employ 

a  sufficient  number  of  head-masters  (ofverlarare)  and  a  communal 
inspector  specially  attached  to  the  district.  The  diocesan  chapter, 
in  Its  capacity  of  supremo  educational  council,  has  the  right  to 
supervise  the  management  and  working  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
diocese,  while  the  central  government  exercises  its  control  through 
the  inspectors  of  elementary  schools,  who  are  appointed  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  and  of  whom  there  are  at  the  present  time 
iorty-seven  allocated  to  districts  of  varying  extent.  The  inspectors 
report  anv  defects  in  instruction  to  the  district  school  council, 
and  should  the  report  be  disregarded,  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
diocesan  authorities,  to  whom  they  also  report  annually  during 
the  first  five  years  of  their  appointments.  At  the  end  of  their  sixth 
year  of  office  they  send  in  more  detailed  reports  to  the  Education 
Department.  These  reports  are  printed  and  circulated  amongst 
the  diocesan  chapters  and  school  councils.  When  new  school 
luildings  are  erected,  a  Government  inspector  has  to  advise 
us  to  choice  of  site,  plan  of  the  building,  and  the  provision  of 
adequate  play-ground,  as  well  as  to  examine  and  report  on 
all  appeals  for  Government  grants  and  attest  the  fulfilment  by 
the  scnool  in  question  of  the  necessary  conditions. 

Each  school  district  must  contain  at  least  one  elementary 
school,  and,  wherever  practicable,  each  school  should  have  two 
divisions — a  jimior  school  (smaskolan;  and  a  senior  school 
(folkskolan).  Many  districts  have  continuation  classes,  and  a 
small  number  have  higher  grade  schools  for  those  who  have 
finished  their  primary  scnool  course.  In  certain  locaU  ties  which  are 
too  far  oft*  for  the  children  to  attend  the  local  primary  school  the 
Government  permits,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  the  establish- 
ment of  lower  grade  primary  schools,  with  a  limited  stafi"  and 
curriculum.  Peripatetic  schools  are  similarly  a  provisional 
arrangement  for  districts  where  the  financial  resources  or  the 
physical  conditions  preclude  the  establishment  of  a  stationary 
school.  In  many  places  the  school  distiict  is  divided  into  two 
or  more  sections  (rota)  and  the  school  migrates  from  one  to 
another,  dividing  the  school  year  between  them.  However,  the 
number  of  peripatetic  schools  is  steadily  decreasing  in  favour 
of  stationary  schools. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  primarj'  schools  in 
existence  for  a  scries  of  years : — 


Different 
Grades  and 
Sab- 

DiyisIoDS 
of  Primary 
Schools. 
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School  Age. 


School  Year.  According  to  the  code,  instruction  must  be  given  for  thirty- 
four  and  a  half  weeks  in  the  year  in  every  school.  But  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  each  child  must  be  under  in- 
struction for  this  period.  A  child  can,  of  course,  only  attend  a 
peripatetic  school  for  such  a  portion  of  the  school  year  as  the 
school  devotes  to  its  district,  but  also  in  the  stationary  schools 
the  school  year  is  often  sub-divided  between  diflPerent  groups  of 
childrien,  different  classes  being  taught  at  different  periods  of  the 
year,  or  on  alternate  days  of  the  week ;  so  that  in  actual  practice 
many  Swedish  children  are  only  under  instruction  for  four 
months  of  the  year. 

The  school  age  begins  on  the  completion  of  the  child's  seventh 
year,  and  ends  with  the  completion  of  his  fourteenth  year, 
but  even  on  the  expiration  of  the  full  time  of  his  atten- 
dance he  is  not  exempt  unless  he  has  attained  the  required 
standard.  Children  who  are  being  educated  at  any  public  or 
private  institution,  giving  similar  instruction  to  the  primary 
schools,  are  exempt  from  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  and 
the  school  board  may  also  exempt  children  who  arc  being 
educated  at  home,  provided  they  consider  the  parents  or 
guardians  competent  to  manage  their  children's  education. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  enforce  the  obligation 
of  parents  and  guardians  to  educate  their  children.  Children 
must  not  be  kept  away  from  school  by  their  parents  or  by  any 
employment,  and  employers  of  children  of  school  age  must 
so  arrange  their  hours  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  school 
time.  If  parents  cannot  provide  their  children  with  the 
necessary  food  and  clothing,  they  must  apply  to  the  poor  law 
authorities.  Parents  or  guardians  who  neglect  to  send  their 
children  to  school  are  first  warned  by  the  Board,  but  if  this 
has  not  the  desired  effect,  the  children  may  be  removed  from 
their  control  and  maintained  elsewhere  at  the  parent's  expense. 

The  curriculum  of  subjects  for  the  primary  school  course  and 
the  standard  of  proficiency  to  be  attained  are  fixed  by  the 
Government  Code.  The  normal  course  in  the  junior  school 
is  two,  and  in  the  senior  school  four  vears,  with  a  maximum 
of  thirty-six  school  hours  in  each  week. 

The  code  makes  the  teacher  responsiblie  not  merely  for  the 
in  sir  net  ion,  but  for  the  education  of  the  children,  in  which  task 
he  should,  as  much  as  possible,  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the 
parents. 

The  curriculum  consists  of : — 

Religious  Knowledge, — Stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments; Luther's  Short  Catechism,  with  the  authorised  com- 
ments ;  from  50-80  chosen  verses  of  Psalms ;  reading  of  one  or 
two  of  the  New  Testament  books. 

Mother  Tongue. — Reading  aloud ;  explanation  of  the  reading 
lesson ;  repetition  of  a  piece  read  by  the  class  ;  writing ;  written 
narratives,  or  simple  descriptions;  sufficient  instruction  in 
grammar  for  the  Swedish  course ;  spelling. 

Aritkywetic.-— The  four  rules,  Tvith  whole  numbers  and  frac- 
tions ;  easy  problems. 


(/mriculum. 
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Geonietiry, — Dotiiiition  and  mensuration  of  lines,  angles, 
triangles,  quadrilaterals,  circumference,  and  rectangular  solids. 

Geograpay. — General  notions  of  physical  geography;  geography 
of  Sweden,  and  in  less  detail  of  the  other  chief  civilised  countries. 

History, — Narratives  from  national  history. 

Physical  and  Natural  Science. — Description  of  the  most 
important  natural  objects;  structure  of  the  human  body,  its 
principal  hinctions,  and  how  to  preserve  it  in  health ;  lessons  on 
celestial  bodies,  and  on  the  chief  natural  phenomena. 

Drawing. — Easy  linear  and  freehand  orawing. 

Singing, — Selected  psalm  tunes  and  songs ;  easy  exercises  in 
notes  and  rhythm. 

GymnHstlcH. — Jumping  and  marching  exercises  without  appa- 
ratus, and  if  possible  simple  gymnastics  with  appliances. 

Gardening. — The  culture  of  ordinary  Howers  and  vegetables, 
shrubs  and  trees  ;  grafting. 

Maniud  Work  U<jjd),—¥oY  bovs  and  girls.  s,?&'^ 

Do^iieatic  Lcononiy,—^r  or  gma.  .  i>oth  these  enjoy  an  mcroasing 
popularity  of  late.  In  many  schools,  school  kitchens  (skolkok) 
nave  been  established. 

The  Government  Code  tixes  no  syllabus  of  subjects  for  the 
continuation  classes  of  the  primary  schools,  nor  for  tlie 
higher  grade  elementary  schools  so  that  there  is  considerable 
variation  amongst  schools  of  this  class.  So  far  as  our  information 
goes,  the  followmg  subjects,  amongst  others,  would  appear  to  bo 
generally  taught. 

Motlier  Tonaue. — Reading  of  selected  extracts  from  Swedish 
classics,  with  snort  notices  of  the  authors ;  essays ;  main  principles 
of  Swedish  grammar. 

Arithmeti-c, — Accounts ;  introduction  to  algebra,  simple  ecpa- 
tions. 

Geometry, — Three  first  books  of  Euclid. 

Ge^Hjraphy. — Physical,  political  and  economical  geography  of 
Sweden  completing  the  primary  school  course  ;  international  com- 
merce and  Its  chief  channels  ;  climate,  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
different  regions  of  the  globe. 

History. — Broad  outlines  of  universal  history  with  special 
attention  to  the  history  of  civilisation,  and  the  place  occupied  by 
Sweden  in  history ;  political  constitution  of  Sweden. 

Natural  Science, — Main  principles  of  chemistry  and  physios 
in  their,  practical  application ;  hygiene. 

Sloyd  and  domestic  economy  are  also  taught,  and  in  some 
schools,  modern  languages  (German  or  English). 

Under  certain  circumstances,  for  instance,  extreme  poverty  of  "Minimum  " 
the  parents,  cfiildren  may  be  exempted  from  school  attendance  Standard. 
on    the  attainment  of  what  is   known  as    the    "minimum" 
standarTd.    This  comprises : — 

Jtel/igi&us  Knowledge. — ^Bible  history  and  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  catecldsm  as  will  enable  the  child  to  follow  the  preparation 
for  Coinm\mion. 
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Mother  Tongue. — Reading  aloud ;  repetition  of  what  has  been 
read ;  readable  hand- writing  and  spelling  of  the  most  common 
words ;  written  expression  of  a  few  simple  ideas. 

A  rithvistic. — The  four  rules  with  whole  numbers ;  the  most 
important  practical  problems;  some  idea  of  addition  and  sub- 
tr^fCtioii  of  decimals ;  definition  and  designation  of  fractions. 

Singing. — (Except  for  pupils  completely  devoid  of  musical 
facility)  songs  and  psalm  tunes. 

Compulsory  continuation  classes  for  children  leaving  from  this 
minimum  standard  are  held  at  the  schools,  and  attendance  at 
them  is  enforced  by  the  School  Board.  Their  syllabus  in- 
cludes : — 

Rdigioits  Knowledge. — Reading  of  a  book  or  section  of  the 
Bible  ;   Luther's  short  catechism. 

Mother  Tongue. — Written  themes  (a  narrative  or  description 
or  ordinary  business  letters) ;  oral  exercises. 

Arithmetic. — Problems  in  the  four  rules  with  whole  numbers 
and  fractions ;  some  notions  of  book-keeping. 

Geonieti^y. — Definition  and  mensuration  of  polygons,  ellipses 
and  a  few  simple  solids. 

Drawing. — Exercises  in  connection  with  the  geometry  and 
sloyd  lessons. 

History. — History  of  Sweden. 

Natural  Science. — Minerals  ;  simple  notions  of  physical 
geography ;  a  little  elementary  physics. 

Teachers. 

There  are  two  classes  of  primary  school  teachers ;  senior,  who 
teach  in  the  upper  division,  and  junior,  who  teach  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  schools  The  senior  teachers  may  be  of  either 
sex.  The  junior  teachers  are  almost  exclusively  women.  The 
legal  privileges  and  duties  of  teachers  of  both  sexes  are  fairly 
equal. 

Apj)  iDtment  Teachers  are  appointed  by  the  parish  councils.  The  school 
a  feachen.  \yQ^^^  examines  candidates,  and  submits  three  names  in  order  of 
merit  to  the  council  for  election.  Teachers  can  only  be  dis- 
missed for  incapacity  or  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  or  for  seriously  improper  conduct,  and  then  only  after  a 
preliminary  warning.  They  may  appeal  against  the  warning  or 
the  dismissal  to  the  diocesan  chapter,  and  in  the  last  instance 
to  the  Government. 

In  each  school  there  must  be  at  least  one  fully  certificated 
master  or  mistress,  who  may  be  assisted  by  uncertificated 
assistant  teachers,  by  certificated  teachers  undergoing  a  training 
course  in  the  school,  by  special  teachers  for  practical  training 
(though  this  instruction  xs  generally  given  Dy  the  ordinary 
teachers),  and  in  the  junior  division  by  junior  teachers. 

1  raining.  TherQ  aye  ftt  preseut  twelve  training  cpllege?  fpr  teachers 
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seven  for  men,  and  five  for  women,  each  of  which  has  a  com- 
plete primary  school  affiliated  to  it  as  a  practising  school 
(ofningsskola)  with  a  full  teaching  staff.  The  training  college  staff 
consists  of  a  rector  and  at  least  four  assistants,  besides  special 
teachers  for  drawing,  music  and  singing,  gymnastics,  gardening 
and  arboriculture,  and  sloyd.  In  the  women's  colleges  at  least 
one  assistant  and  the  whole  staff  of  the  affiliated  school  umst  be 
women ;  and  music,  singing,  gymnastics,  and  manual  training 
must  be  taught  by  women.  Norn\al  school  teachers  rank 
with  gymnasium  professors  in  capacity,  titles,  and  remunera- 
tion. 

A  sufficient  acquaintance   with   the  subjects   taught  in  the 
primary  school  is  a  necessary  qualification   for  admittance  to 
a  trainmg  college.     Students  are  admitted  on  the  completion  of 
their  sixteenth  year,  and  the  course  lasts  four  years.      138  per  Traiaing 
cent,  of   the  total  number    of  working   hours  is  devoted    to  College 
Swedish,  13'2  per  cent,   to  religious  instruction;  mathematics,^""^*®"*'*'" 
history,  and  geography  occupy  92  per  cent,  each ;   theory  and 
method  of  teaching,  7*9  per  cent. ;  natural  science,  7*2  per  6ent. ; 
and  practical  trainmg  in  teaching,  6*6  per  cent. ;  writing,  2  per 
cent. ;  drawing,  59  per  cent. ;  nuisic  and  singing,  7*9  per  cent. ; 
gymnastics,  7  9  per  cent. ;  sloyd,  72  per  cent. ;  and  gardening,  2 
per  cent.     The  instruction  is  gratuitous. 

No  one  can  obtain  a  primary  school-teacher's  certificate 
without  passing  the  examination  held  at  the  end  of  the 
training  college  course.  Junior  teachers  must  pass  an  easier 
examination,  which  may  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  the  training  college  course,  or  after  training  at  special 
colleges,  where  the  course  hists  at  least  eight  months,  and  which 
have  only  a  junior  school  attached  to  them. 

The  minimum  salary  of  a  senior  certificated  teacher  (master  Salaries, 
or  mistress)  is  600  kr.  for  the  first  five  years'  service  with  incre- 
ments of  100  kr.  for  each  succeeding  period  of  five  years  up  to 
800  kr.,  besides  free  lodging,  fuel  and  forage  for  a  cow,  or  an 
equivalent  money  allowance.  There  are  special  pa3mients  for 
any  work  beyond  the  eight  months  legal  school  year  as  well  as 
for  extra  classes  taken  during  the  school  year.  Where,  as  in 
most  of  the  towns  and  often  in  country  districts,  the  municipal 
or  communal  authorities  give  extra   allowances,   the    masters 

fenerally  receive  a  larger  total  remuneration  than  the  mistresses. 
Ivery  certificated  teacner  has  a  right  to  a  pension  of  600-750  kr.  Pen-i  »d8. 
from  a  pension  fund  to  which  the  school  district  has  to  pay  an 
annual  contribution,  and  all  must  contribute  to  an  insurance 
fimd  for  widows  and  children.  Junior  school  teachers  have 
smaller  salaries,  and  receive  smaller  pensions. 

Teachers  have  founded  several  private  associations  for  the  Teachers' 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  profession  and  of  education  Awodations. 
generally.    The  largest,  with  6,000  members,  is  the  ''  Sveriges 
(vUmftona  folkskolel&rarefbrening/' 
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Fhiance, 

The  primary  schools  are  absolutely  free,  and  their  ex- 
penses are  shared  between  the  school  aistrict  and  the  central 
government.  The  district  has  to  provide  and  maintain  the 
buildings,  furniture,  teaching  material  and  apparatus,  and  to 
clean  and  heat  the  school,  it  also  contributes  annually  to  the 
teachers'  pension  fund,  and  pays  the  teachers'  salaries,  towards 
which,  however,  the  Government  makes  a  very  considerable 
grant.  Besides  this,  the  Government  pays  a  heavy  annual 
contribution-  to  the  pension  fund  (at  present  it  amounts  to 
570,000  kr.)  and  bears  the  whole  expense  of  the  training  colleges 
and  of  the  inspection  of  the  schools.     (See  table,  page  108.) 

The  state  contribution  to  primary  education  in  1898  amounted 
to  5,000.000  kr.  The  Education  Department  sends  to  each 
district  a  complete  list  of  material  and  apparatus,  which  may  be 
obtained  through  the  department  at  a  reduced  price. 

Special  Forms  of  Local  Edivcatiomd  Authority, 

In  Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  and  Malino  all  the  parishes  of 
each  town  are  united  into  one  school  district  under  a  general 
school  board  (called  in  Stockholm,  "ofverstyrelse,*' at  Gothen- 
burg "  allman  folkskolestyrelse  "  and  at  MalmO  "  skolr^d  ").  In 
these  three  towns,  and  at  Norrkoping,  teachers  are  appointed  by 
the  school  boards,  and  not  by  the  parish  councils.  At  Gothen- 
burg-educational affairs  are  managed  by  the  municipal  instead 
of  tne  parish  council* 

The  small  numbers  and  poverty  of  the  Finnish  and  Laplander 
population  in  the  extreme  Noi;th  of  Sweden  offer  great  oostacles 
to  popular  education,  which  the  Government  makes  special 
efforts  to  overcome.  It  has  established  normal  s(»hools — one  at 
Haparanda  and  one  at  Mattisudden — to  train  teachers  for  the 
Finnish  and  Laplander  children  respectively,  ^iid  special 
scholarships  are  offered  to  normal  school  students  who  speak 
one  or  other  of  these  languages  and  will  underUiko  to  teacn  in 
these  districts.  The  schools  here  are  either  entirely  State  sup- 
ported, or  receive  much  larger  grants  than  in  other  parts  of 
Sweden. 

■  Cha/tntahle  In4ititutioiis    in  connection  tvith  the  Priviary 

Schools, 

At  the  Stockholm  schools  the  food  prepared  by  the  girls  during  School 
the  cookery  lessons  in  the  school  kitcnen  is  used  to  provide  ^««'*«' 
dinners  for  the  poorer  children  attending  the  school.      Some- 
times these  dinners  are  free,  sometimes  a  trifling  charge  is  made 

for  them. 

For  many  years  the  larger  towns  have  organised  summer  School  Batbi. 
baths  and  swimming  lessons  for  the  school  children,  but  lately 


• 

*  See  Appendix. 
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winter  baths  have  been  started,  and  many  schools  have  very 
practically  arranged  bath-rooms,  in  which  all  the  children  can 
nave  hot  baths  every  three  or  four  weeks.  These  baths  are 
gratuitious  and  not  in  any  way  compulsory,  and  their  effect  on 
the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  children  has  proved  to  be 
excellent. 

Many  of  the  larger  towns  have  of  late  years  established  Holiday 
hoUday  colonies  in  order  to  send  delicate  and  sickly  children  Colonies, 
into  the  country  during  the  summer  holidays.  The  colonies, 
which  are  generally  managed  by  school  teachers,  are  placed  near 
a  wood  or  a  lake  if  possible,  children  with  weak  chests  being 
sent  to  special  colonies  in  the  mountains.  At  Stockholm  they 
were  inaugurated  in  1884,  and  during  the  years  1885-98  the 
town  sent  out  322  colonies  with  a  total  of  7,302  children, 
making  an  average  of  23  children  in  each  colony.  The  average 
stay  of  each  chfld  was  sixty  days  (8^  weeks),  and  the  average 
dauy  cost  per  head  55  Ore  (aoout  7d.;.  Some  of  the  great 
industrial  companies  maintain  similar  colonies  for  the  children 
of  their  workmen. 

The  object  of  the  Workshop  Refuges  for  poor  children  Workshop 
( Arbetsstugor  fOr  Barn),  founded  by  private  enterprise  in  1886,  Re^wges. 
is  to  keep  destitute  children,  or  children  whose  parents  are  away 
at  work  all  day,  from  the  temptations  of  the  street,  and,  perhaps 
from  begging,  out  of  school-hours,  and  at  the  same  time  to  incul- 
cate a  love  of  work  early  in  life,  and  give  theui  a  certain 
manual  dexterity,  by  teaching  them  handicrafts  which  will 
later  on  enable  them  to  support  themselves.  They  receive 
one  or  two  meals  as  wages  for  their  work.  The  age  of  the 
children  varies  from  seven  to  fourteen,  and  they  are  admitted 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  primary  school  teachers.  The 
smaller  children  (seven  to  ten)  work  from  eleven  o'clock  to 
one,  and  have  their  dinner  at  the  refuge ;  the  elder  ones 
oome  from  live  o'clock  to  six  three  times  a  week,  and 
get  their  supper ;  but  a  certain  number  of  children  stay  from 
one  to  half-past  seven ;  they  dine,  do  their  school  preparation, 
work,  and  have  supper.  Some  children  take  work  home  with 
them,  for  which  they  are  paid,  keeping  an  account  of  their  earn- 
ings in  a  savings  book. 

Instruction  is  given  at  the  refuges  by  workmen  and  mistresses 
employed  for  the  purpose  in  chip-cfl.rving,  ralia-work,  fret-work, 
iron-work,  wood-carving,  dressmaking,  weaving,  carpentering, 
brush-making,  basket-making,  and  shoe-makinor. 

As  a  rule,  the  parish  authorities  provide  the  necessary  room, 
and  the  refuges  are  managed  by  voluntary  lady  workers,  so  that, 
in  spite  of  Uie  expenditure  on  friel,  light,  food,  and  materials, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  and  mistresses,  the  cost  ol 
maintenance  is  very  small,  and  does  not  exceed  14  kr.  a  year  for 
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each  child.  The  "  Lars  HierU  "  Institution*  makes  a  s;rant  ot 
500 — 1,000  kr.  towards  th^  installation  expenses  of  each  work- 
shop, the  municipality  of  Stockholm  maRes  an  annual  grant 
of  15,000  kr.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  expenses  are  met  by 
annual  subsidies  from  the  commune,  private  donations  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  children's  work. 

Fourteen  years'  experience  has  given  ample  proof  of  the  social 
value  of  these  institutions,  of  which  there  are  now  twelve  in 
Stockholm,  frequented  by  1,500  children  (60 — 200  in  each 
refuge),  and  twenty-five  in  various  provincial  towns.     The  ac- 

?[uirement  of  manual   dexterity,  very  easy  to  a  young  child, 
orms  his  character,  and  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  his  general 
intelligence  and  powers  of  observation  by  which  his  school  work 

Srofits,  while  the  power  and  love  of  work  have  saved  many  chil- 
ren  from  ruin,  wlio  in  their  own  homes  were  subject  only  to 
demoralising  influences. 


II.  — Further  Education  on   the  Basis  of   the    Primary 

School. 

PeoDle's  "^^^  higher  grade  elementary'  schools  and  the  primary  schools 

Colleges  or     continuation  classes  have  been  already  mentionea  in  connection 

Peowe'H         with  primary  instruction,  and  we  now  wish   to  describe  a  class 

^^M>ls  ^^  institution    which    is   peculiar  to   the    three  Scandinavian 

countries  and  Finland,  namely  the  People's  Colleges  or   High 

Schools    (Folkh(')gskolor),    of    which    the    aim  is    to    educate 

young   men   and   women   of    the   lower    classes,    not   only  as 

working   men   and   wTunen,   but   as    citizens,  and   to  instruct 

them  as  to  the  exercise  of  their  political  and  civic  rights  and 

duties. 

The  movement  which  produced  these  institutions  is  of  Danish 
origin,  and  took  its  rise  m  the  fear  of  German  aggression  in  the 
middle  of  last  century,  which  made  Denmark  secK  everj'  meays 
of  raising  her  national  intellectual  standard.  In  Sweden  these 
schools  made  their  appearance  after  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1862  and  the  Reform  Act  of  i86()  had,  by  increasing  the 
political  imporUmce  of  the  lower  classes,  proportionately 
increased  their  need  for  higher  education. 

The  first  People's  College  was  founded  at  Hvilan  in  1868; 
it  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  practically  served  as  a  model  for 

*  This  institution,  founded  in  1877,  at  Stockholm,  by  Mrs.  Wilhelmina 
Hierta,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Lars  Hierta,  the  politician,  and  member 
of  the  Riksdag,  and  the  founder  of  the  liberal  press  in  Sweden,  aims  at 
encouraging  all  socially  beneficial  work  in  science,  industry,  politics,  and 
education.  At  the  present  time  the  capital  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
amounts  to  550,000  kr.,  the  income  from  which  is  employed  either  to  subsi- 
dise existing  or  to  initiate  new  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Compe 
tent  enquirers  have  been  dispatched  by  the  institution  to  America  to 
report  on  the  or^nisation  of  mixed  schools;  to  England  to  inspect  the  work 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  workmen's  dwell- 
ings and  the  schools  of  cookery ;  to  France  and  Genuany  to  study  bacteri- 
ology, etc 
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tli#  later  colleges,  of  which  there  are  now  twenty-eight.     The 
majority  owe  their  establishment   to  private   enterprise,    but 
since  1872  the  Government  has  made  fixed  grants,  the  total  of  Government 
which  in  1898  amounted  to  nearly  75,000  kr.  (besides  scholar-  q^^^^ 
ships  for  poor  students  to  the  amount  of  15,000  kr.).     The 
county  councils  and  the  agricultural  societies  also  make  annual 
grants  to  the   colleges,    and  the  pupils  pay   fees  of  varjong  Stadento' 
amounts  from  15  to  80  kr.  a  year.  F«w« 

As  a  rule,  these  colleges  are  situated  in  the  country,  and  have 
their  own  buUdings,  with  lodgings  for  the  teachers  and  some  of 
the  students,  the  remainder  of  tne  students  boarding  out  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Many  colleges  have  a  gynmasium,  which  is 
also  used  for  holding  local  meetings. 

The  efficiency  of  the  college  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  College  Stelf. 
personal  capacity  of  the  director,  who  has  a  very  free  hand  in 
the  management,  as  well  as  in  the  choice  of  the  curriculum, 
there  being  no  fixed  syllabus  and  no  leaving  examination.  The 
director  is  generally  a  university  man,  and  the  other  professors 
(one  to  four  for  each  college)  are  either  candidates  for  tlie  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  engineers,  agriculturists,  or  officei-s. 
The  colleges  are  managed  by  committees  chosen  by  the 
contributing  authorities  and  societies. 

Students  are  admitted  on  the  completion  of  their  eighteenth 
year,  if  they  have  passed  creditaoly  through  the  primary 
school  course,  and  can  produce  satisfactory  certificates  of 
character.  The  average  age  of  the  students  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  years.  In  the  peri6d  1896-98  the  total  number  of 
male  students  was  15,499,  about  27  a  year  in  each  college.  In 
1898  there  were  819,  about  29  for  each  college. 

There  are  two  courses  of  a  year  each,  but  the  first  and  second  Currleulum. 
year's  instruction  differ  so  fundamentally  that  the  majority  of 
students  do  not  enter  the  second  year.  The  teaching  is  given 
m  the  fonn  of  lectures  alternating  with  catechising  lessons, 
object  lessons,  and  written  exercises.  Text-books  are  read  and 
explained,  and  very  exact  instruction  given  as  to  the  meetings 
and  duties  of  the  various  local  government  bodies. 

According  to  an  average  drawn  from  the  time-tables  of  some 
of  the  oldest  and  most  important  schools,  the  school  time  for  the 
first  year's  course  in  1897-98  was  apportioned  as  follows: — 
Swedish  language,  186  hours ;  history,  80 ;  geography,  67 ; 
central  and  local  administration,  56 ;  rural  economy,  22  ;  natural 
science  and  hygiene,  120;  arithmetic,  85;  geometry  and 
surveying,  45 ;  book-keeping,  47 ;  linear  and  plain  drawing,  68 ; 
w^riting  and  singing,  46  each ;  gymnastics,  69 ;  besides  reading 
literary  classics,  holding  debates  and  meetings,  and,  in  some 
schools,  instruction  in  manual  work.  The  second  year's  course 
is  more  practical,  and  includes  husbandry,  stock-breeding,  and 
forestry.  In  twelve  schools  this  second  year's  course  forms  a 
real  agricultural  training  and  receivas  a  special  Government 
grant. 
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Courses  for  Similar  courses  have  been  organised  at  the  collies  for  feiyale 
Women.  students.  As  the  men's  courses  are  held  in  the  wmter,  the  idea 
at  once  suggested  itself  of  holding  classes  for  women  during  the 
summer,  though  at  some  of  the  more  recently  estabhshed 
colleges  in  Norrland  the  women's  courses  are  held  in  the  winter 
side  by  side  and  partly  in  common  with  the  men's  courses.  The 
first  courses  for  women  were  started  at  the  college  at  Hvilan  in 
.1873,  and  they  have  increased  rapidly  since  then.  The  total 
number  of  women  students  from  1873-98  was  5,600,  an  annual 
average  of  25  for  each  college ;  in  1898  there  were  591  women 
students  in  twenty-two  colleges  (27  for  each  college).  As  a  rule, 
the  women's  courses  are  managed  by  the  director,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  wife  and  a  sufficient  number  of  masters  or  of  specially 
appointed  mistresses.  The  subjects  taught  are  Swedish,  history, 
geography,  natural  science,  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  writing,  singing,  and  various  kinds  of 
manual  work,  such  as  weaving. 

oldStndenU'  Ver}'  often  the  students  on  leaving  college  form  old  students' 
Asaociatiosji.  societies  (folkhOgskoleforbund),  which  meet  several  times  a  year  at 
the  college  to  attend  special  lectures  and  hold  debates  on  subjects 
of  general  interest ;  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  organising  public 
lectures  and  popular  patriotic  festivities,  and  short  summer 
courses  for  old  students  and  the  primary  school  teachers  of  the 
district,  the  college  often  forms  an  intellectual  centre  for  its 
district. 

Workmen's  The  workmen's  institutes  in  the  towns  provide  lectures  for 
iDstitates,  their  members  as  well  as  the  opportunity  of  mstnictive  readinjg. 
Associations.  ^^  many  places,  both  in  the  towns  and  amongst  the  peasants  in 
the  great  agricultural  centres,  lecture  associations  nave  been 
formed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  lectures  deUvered  by  the 
teachers  in  the  high  schools,  by  university  professors,  and  by  other 
competent  persons.  These  associations  and  institutes  receive 
grants  from  Government  to  the  amount  of  55,000  kr.  yearly. 

III. — Secondary  Education. 

Introdnctory  In  Sweden,  as  elsewhere,  the  oldest  institutions  for  secondary 
instruction  were  the  medieval  cathedral  and  convent  schools 
and  the  grammar  schools  founded  by  the  burghers  of  the  towns. 
But  the  Reformation  disorganised  the  whole  educational  machinery 
of  the  country,  and  a  state  of  more  or  less  chaotic  inefficiency 
resisted  all  serious  efforts  at  reform  till  the  reign  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  (1611-1632),  to  whose  educational  enthusiasm  Sweden 
owed  so  much.  On  his  initiative  the  tirst  gymnasia  ^vith 
adequate  pecuniary  resources  and  a  competent  teaching  statt 
were  established,  the  oldest  being  started  at  Vester^  by  fiishop 
John  Rudbeckius  in  1620.  The  celebrated  Comcnius  was 
invited  to  Sweden,  and  drew  up  the  first  special  code  for  these 
schools  in  1649,  which,  chough  considered  a  masterpiece  of  peda- 
gogics for  its  time,  was  never  completely  enforced.  However,  ihe 
course)  of  secondary  instruction  was  divided  between  two  separate 
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seh#oLs — a  preparatx)ry  school  (trivialskolan)  and  the  gymnasium 
proper,  each  with  a  four  years'  course.  These  schools  prepared 
their  pupils  almost  exclusively  for  the  Church  and  the  public 
service. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  natural  science  and 
modern  languages  made  their  first  modest  appearance  in  the 
curriculum,  and  the  idea  of  a  more  radical  educational  reform 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  practical  life  kept  gaining  ground.  In 
1825  the  whole  question  was  referred  to  the  "  Grand  Committee 
on  Education,"  which  numbered  amongst  its  members  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  Sweden  at  that  day.  For  instance, 
Tegner,  the  poet  of  the  "  Frithiofsaga,"  who  revived  for  his  com- 
patriots the  old  Scandinavian  poetry ;  Geiier,  a  poet  also,  and 
greatest  of  Swedish  historians,  both  peculiarly  representative 
of  the  culture  and  liberal  opinions  of  their  day  and  country ; 
Bishop  J.  O.  Wallin,  a  powerful  religious  poet,  and  the 
compuer  of  the  Swedish  official  psalter ;  Agardh,  a  statistician 
and  writer  on  educational  subjects,  who  also  distinguished 
himself  by  his  study  of  algae ;  and  Berzelius,  the  world-famous 
chemist,  who  revolutionised  the  chemical  theory  of  his  time,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  modem  chemistry.  The  labours  of 
the  conunittee  lasted  three  years  (1825-28),  arid  its  very  remark- 
able report,  though  not  productive  of  immediate  practical 
results,  at  least  placed  the  question  of  educational  reform 
beyond  the  fear  oi  being  shelvea,  so  that  the  seventy  years  since 
its  appearance  have  been  occupied  with  almost  uninterrupted 
and  careful  experimenting,  although  as  yet  with  no  conclusively 
satislactorv  results. 

In  1849  the  preparatory  school  and  the  gy^umasium  were 
incoi-porated  into  one  establishment — a  measure  which  is  now  .. 
generally  regarded  as  ill-advised,  and  will  probably  not  long 
await  reversiil.  Amongst  the  partial  reforms  which  followed  we 
mi]fit  mention — the  abolition  of  Latin  as  a  compulsory  subject, 
which  led  graduall}'^  to  the  idea  of  a  modern  course  of  instruc- 
tion ^vithout  classical  languages  (reallinie) ;  the  transference  of 
the  "  mogenhetsprOfning "  or  maturity  examination,  from  the 
universities  to  the  gynmasia  in  1862;  the  creation  of  a  one 
years  training  course  for  gynmasium  masters  in  18()5 ;  the 
abolition  of  the  lowest  class;  and  the  establishment  in  18(39  of  a 
semi-classical  course  with  Latin,  but  without  Greek. 

During  this  period  many  committees  have  elaborated  projects 
for  a  radical  reform  of  secondary  education.  The  most  recent 
of  these  committees  began  its  deliberations  in  1899,  and 
its  conclusions  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  public  opuiion. 
The  essential  points  in  favour  of  which  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  are  the  re-separation  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  and  gymnasium,  tne  introauction  of  a  "  leaving 
examination "  for  pupils  of  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  the 
postponement  of  Latm  to  a  later  period  of  the   course,  greater 
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liberty  in  the  choice  of  subjects  for  more  advanced  study,  {jnd  a 
larger  place  for  the  elements  of  national  culture  * 

Secondary  Sclwols  pn*  Boys, 

According  to  the  regulations  (dating  from  1878)  actually  in 
force,  the  Government  secondary  schools  have  the  double  aim 
(1)  of  completing  the  education  of  a  Swedish  citizen  by  studies 
on  a  higher  plane  to  that  which  is  possible  in  a  primary  school, 
and  (2)  of  laying  the  foundation  of  scientific  knowledge,  which 
may  be  carried  afterwards  to  a  further  point  at  the  l^iversity 
or  nigher  technical  school. 

Control  and       The  Government  secondary  schools  or  gymnasia  (gynmasiet) 
Inspection  of  ar^  under  the  control  of  a  special  branch  of  the    Education 
Schools!^      Department,  the    head    of   which  (kanslir&d)  reports   to  the 
Education  Minister   on  all  matters  concerning  secondary  in- 
struction, and  makes  occasional  tours   of   inspection   to   the 
schools. 

In  each  diocese  the  bishop  is  the  inspector-general  of  secondary 
schools  (eforus),  appointing  a  deputy  inspector  for  each  school 
outside  the  cathedral  city,  and  the  diocesan  chapter  shares  in  the 
administration  of  the  schools  and  appoints  the  professors.  In 
Stockholm  the  secondary  schools  are  under  a  special  board  which 
performs  the  duties  elsewhere  discharged  by  the  "  eforus "  and 
the  diocesan  chapter,  only  the  Nya  Llemontarskolan,  being  a 
State  experimental  school,  is  independent  of  local  control 

Management  At  the  head  of  each  gymnasium  is  a  rector,  who  is  appointed 
of  the  Gym-  j^y  ^.j^^  Government  for  a  term  of  five  yeai's,  which  may  be  re- 
newed. He  not  only  teaches  in  the  school,  but  is  responsible  for 
its  financial  management  and  its  whole  internal  administration, 
in  Avhich  he  is  assisted  by  the  teachers'  council  (lilroverks- 
koUc^et)  over  which  he  presides,  and  which  decides  all  questions 
rehitiiig  to  the  instruction,  discipline,  and  financial  situation  of 
the  school.  .  If  the  rector  disagrees  with  the  decision  of  the 
council,  the  matter  is  refeiTcd  to  the  "  eforus." 

OrpaniMi-  In  the  school  year  1897-98  there  were  in  all  79  gymnasia,  36 

lion.  complete  gymnasia,  giving  a  nine  years'  course  (hOgre  Iftrovei  k) ; 

22  with  a  five  and  17  with  a  three  "years'  course  (Ittgre  Iftrovcrk); 
3  with  a  two  years'  course  ;  and  1  with  a  year's  course.  This  is 
according  to  the  provision  included  in  the  State  Budget,  but  in 
point  of  iact,  thanks  to  grants  from  their  rcswctivc  communal 
councils,    the     smaller    gymnasia    were    enaoled     to     extend 

•  It  is  underKtood  that  opinion  is  formulating  itself  in  favour  of  some 
arrangement  on  the  following  lines  :  To  leave  about  fifteen  secondan' 
schools  with  the  curriculum  as  at  present ;  in  other  cases,  to  remove  Latin 
from  the  curriculum  of  all  classes  up  to  that  reached  by  boys  of  about 
sixteen  years  of  age  ;  at  that  point  to  have  an  examination  on  all  the 
subjects  previously  taught ;  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  boys,  remaining  in  the 
school,  to  have  a  choice  between  two  parallel  divisions,  the  one  classical, 
the  other  non-classical  in  curriculum,  but  both  preparatory  to  learned 
ittudy ;  considerable  freedom  of  specialisation  to  be  alloedw  in  this  higher 
l>ortion  of  the  schools. 
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thejr  instruction,  so  that  in  the  yoar  in  (question  (1897-98) 
thirty-four  were  actually  giving  courses  ot  five,  and  one  a 
course  of  four  years.  Twenty  out  of  the  thirty-six  full  gymnasia 
had  complete  classical  and  modern  sides,  twelve  had  only  a 
classical,  and  four  c^ly  a  modem  side.  According  to  the  regula- 
tions, the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  five  lower  classes  must 
not  exceed  thirty-five,  but,  as  double  classes  may  be  formed,  many 
of  the  larj^er  gymnasia  have  as  many  as  six  or  seven  hundred 
pupils,  and  the  smaller  from  three  to  four  hundred.  As 
can  be  seen  from  the  table  on  the  next  page,  there  has  been 
no  appreciable  mcrease  in  the  numbers  during  the  latter  decennial 
periocls,  but  the  table  clearly  demonstrates  the  transference  of 
pupils  from  the  classiciil  to  the  modern  side. 

No  pupil  is  admitted  to  a  gymnasium  till  he  has  completed 
his  ninth  year.  Candidates  for  admission  are  specially  examined 
(except  such  as  are  merely  passing  from  one  gymnasium  to 
another),  and  in  order  to  enter  the  lowest  class  (1.)  must  have 
attained  a  standard  fixed  by  law,  but  which  has  lately  (1894) 
been  modified  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  scholars  firom  the 
primary  schools. 

The  school  year  begins  at  the  end  of  August,  and  lasts 
nominally  36  weeks,  being  subdivided  into  an  autumn  term  of 
16  and  a  spring  term  of  20  weeks,  which  includes  a  week's 
holiday  at  Easter  and  half  a  week  at  Whitsimtide.  This  reduces 
the  actual  school  year  to  34  J  weeks — a  considerably  shorter  one 
tlian  in  other  European  countries,  Denmark  having  a  school 
year  of  43,  Prussia  of  42,  France  of  41,  and  Norway  of  38i 
Weeks.. 

The  complete  gymnasium  course  lasts  nine  years,  and  is 
divided  into  seven  cijisses,  the  two  upper  classes  talang  two  years 
each,  the  others  a  year.  At  the  end  of  each  spring  term  there 
is  a  &;eneral  promotion.  The  pupils  who,  after  spending  the 
school  year  in  a  class,  are  considered  fit  for  promotion  are 
moved  up  to  the  next  class  without  any  further  special 
examination.  Those  who  are  not  considered  fit  to  be  promoted 
are  left  behind  in  the  same  class,  but  may,  if  they  so  wish,  be 
examined  after  the  holidays  with  a  view  to  its  being  ascertained 
whether  they  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  liigher  class. 
If  the  result  of  the  examination  is  satisfactory,  they  are 
promoted. 

The  division  into  a  classical  and  a  modern  side  only  takes 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year,  and  the  difference, 
very  slight  at  first,  becomes  more  accentuated  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  the  classical 
side  is  divided  into  two  divisions — A  with  Greek,  B  without  Crreek. 

Tlie  table  on  page  117  gives  the  curriculum  (revised  in  1896)  Cnmculuin. 
*  adopted  by  all  gymnasia,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Nya 
Elementarskolan  at  Stockholm,  which  has    modified  it    coji- 
siderably. 
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There  are  five  or  six  hours*  lessoiis  daily,  hut  the  regular  tiuic»: 
table  does  not  include  the  compulsory  instruction  in  singing 
(two  hours  a  week),  gymnastics  (at  least  three  hours  a  wei^, 
half  an  hour  a  day),  and  military  drill,  nor  the  optional  draw- 
ing and  music  lessons  and  English  (for  the  two  upper  classes 
of  Section  A).  The  military  drill  (for  the  four  senior  classes) 
only  occupies  sixty  hours,  and  is  taken  exclusively  in  the  first 
five  weeks  of  the  autumn  session,  the  ordinary  class-work 
being  modified  to  make  room  for  it  at  the  discretion  of  the 
rector  and  council. 

Of  late  years  compulsory  holiday  tasks  are  set  for  the  Ions 
sunnner  vacation  of  twelve  weeks;  the  subjects  being  settled 
for  each  class  by  the  rector  and  the  teachers  of  the  various  boards, 
and  in  the  main  points  in  agreement  with  the  scheme  drawn 
up  in  1895. 

Leaving  The  leaving  examination,  called  the  "  maturity  "  examination 

Examination  (mogenhetsprofiiing),  which  is  also  the  test  for  matriculation  at 
the  universities,  is  neld  at  the  larger  gymnasia  in  the  coiu'se  of 
the  spring  term.  (A  supplementary  examination  for  candidates 
who  cBtiled  at  the  spring  examination,  or  were  unable  to  present 
themselves  for  it,  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  term.)  llie 
examination  is  conducted  by  special  commissioners  (censorer) 
selected  by  the  Government,  the  majority  being  generally 
university  professors ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts — an  oral 
and  a  written  test,  the  latter,  which  lasts  from  four  to  six 
days,  being  held  some  weeks  before  the  former,  only  candidates 
who  have  passed  the  first  part  being  admitted  to  the  second. 
The  questions  are  determined  by  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  after  a  consideration  of  the  proposals 
made  by  the  whole  body  of  commissioners.  The  oral  examina- 
tion is  carried  out  by  the  teaching  staff  in  the  presence  of  the 
commissioners,  who  may,  if  they  cnoose,  put  questions  to  the 
candidates  on  their  own  account.  A  mark  of  "satisfecit"  in 
all  subjects  is  required  for  a  pass.  The  principle  of  compen- 
sation, however,  is  admitted  within  certain  fimits. 

As  a  rule  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasia 
pass  this  maturity  examination.  During  the  years  1893-97, 
1,883  pupils  left  without  passing  it,  of  whom  531  went  into 
commercial  schools  or  directly  to  commercial  emploJ^nent: 
225  to  manufactures  or  trade;  214  to  private  schools  or  study; 
137  to  technical  schools;  109  to  agricultural  work  or  agricul- 
tural schools ;  and  85  to  the  merchant  navy.  The  following  table, 
which  gives  the  results  of  the  maturity  examinations  from  1871 
to  1897,  shows  no  perceptible  increase  in  the  number  of  passes 
during  those  years,  out  tnere  is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number 
of  matriculations  at  the  universities,  which  is  accounted  for  by 
the  increasing  attractions  of  practical  careers. 
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Education  in  Sweden. 


Secondary  Scliool  Teachers, 

Teachers*  There  are   three  categories    of  professors  in   the  gymnasia 

aolTTrf^ing.^  besides  the  rectors — ^the  professors  (lektorer),  who  teacn  chiefly 
in  the  upper  classes,  and  must  be  doctors  of  arts  or  science ; 
the  assistant  professors  (adjunkter),  who  teach  the  lower 
classes  of  the  large  gymnasia  and  in  the  smaller  schools,  and 
who  need  only  have  the  degree  of  candidate  in  arts  or  science ; 
and,  thirdly,  instructors  who  teach  drawing,  music  and  singing, 
gymnastics  and  military  drill. 

Besides  their  respective  degrees,  both  categories  of  professors 
must  have  gone  through  a  course  of  training  for  one  year  in  one  of 
the  five  training  gymnasia  (three  at  Stockholm,  one  at  Upsala,  and 
one  at  Lund),  and  they  have  to  undergo  a  practical  tnaJ  in  the 
presence  of  the  electing  authorities. 

In  1897-98  there  were  1,226  teachers  actively  engaged  in 
instruction  in  the  gynnnasia,  namely,  79  rectors,  207  professors, 
529  assistant  professors,  164  supplementary  professors,  and  246 
instructors. 

In  the  larger  gymnasia  the  rectors  are  required  to  teach  from 
12-16  hours  a  week,  in  the  smaller  from  20-24;  the  professors 
from  18-22;  and  the  assistant  professors,  from  24-30  hours  a 
week. 

In  the  lowest  class  the  whole  of  the  teaching  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  class  master ;  in  the  three  succeeding  classes  it  is, 
as  far  as  possible,  entrusted  to  one  or  two  masters,  at  most  to 
four ;  after  the  fourth  class,  the  system  of  special  teachers  for 
each  branch  is  in  force. 

Salaries.  In   1883   the   Riksdag  voted   an  increase  of  500  kr.  on  all 

salaries,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  salary  of  a  rector  of  a 
large  gynmasium  is  5,000  kr.,  increasing  to  5,500  kr.  after  ten 
years  service,  that  of  a  rector  of  a  small  gymnasium  rises  from 
3,500  and  4,000  (according  to  the  size  of  the  school)  to  4,000  and 
4,500  respectively.  Tlie  professors'  salaries  begin  at  3,000  kr.  and 
rise  to  5,000  by  five-yearly  increments ;'  the  assistant  professors' 
salaries  begin  at  2,000  and  rise  to  4,000.  Rectors  receive  free 
lodging  or  an  equivalent  allowance,  and  in  some  towns  where 
living  is  dear  the  municipal  councils  make  the  professors  of  the 

Pension?.  gymnasia  an  allowance  for  rent.  At  seventy  years  of  age  and 
after  forty  years*  service  professors  can  claim  a  pension  of  about 
80  per  (X'ut.  of  their  salaries ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  widows' 
uud  orphans'  pension  fund,  to  which  .the  professors  themselves 
contribute.  At  present  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  gymnasium  professors  is  great,  and  the  matter  is  actually 
unaer  consideration.  In  1897-98  there  were  27women  teachers 
ranking  as  gymnasium  professors. 

Secondary  School  Budget. 

Each  diocese  has  to  maintain  building  and  prize  funds  for  the 
secondary  schools  under  its  jurisdiction  ;  they  are  supported  by 
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Government  and  municipal  grants  and  private  contributions,  and 
are  ftdminiatered  by  the  chapter.  The  towns  in  which  gymnasia 
are  established  have  to  provide  gratuitously  a  site  sufficient  for 
the  school  building  and  playground,  and  in  some  cases  the 
town,  instead  of  the  diocesan  building  fund,  builds  and  main- 
tains the  school  house.  When  these  local  resources  are  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  district,  the  Riksdag  occasionally 
votes  a  grant  in  aid.  Both  aesthetically  and  practically  Swedish 
secondary  school  buildings  attain  a  high  stanaard,  and  their  total 
value  was  estimated  in  1897  at  over  ten  million  crowns.  The 
Norrmalin  Gymnasium  at  Stockholm  cost  for  building  and  fur- 
nishing 842,000  kr.,  the  modern  gymnasium  at  Stoclmolm  cost 
783,000  kr.,  and  that  at  Gothenburg  542,000  kr.  The  pupils 
pay  an  admission  fee  of  10,  and  school  fees  to  the  annual, 
amount  of  about  30  crowns,  from  which  payments,  however, 
those  in  poor  circumstances  may  be  wholly  or  partially  exempted, 
their  fees  being  charged  to  the  diocesan  scholarship  fund,  or  to 
scholarship  funds  belon^ng  to  the  school  itself  (terived  from 
private  l^acies,  sometimes  of  very  considerable  amounts. 
(During  the  year  1897-98  these  school  funds  increased  to  the 
extent  of  1,003,517  kr.)  The  school  fees  generally  cover  the 
expenses  of  heating  and  lighting  the  building,  and  provide 
teaching  apparatus  and  prizes.  In  1897  the  Government  contri- 
bution to  the  expenses  of  the  secondary  schools  amounted  to 
3,433,947  kr.,  about  215  kr.  per  scholar. 

State  Secondary  Schools  far  Girls: 

Secondary  schools  for  girls  are  a  modern  innovation  in  Sweden, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wallin  School  at  Stockholm  and 
the  Kjellberg  School  at  Gothenburg,  founded  between  1830  and 
1840,  have  been  established  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
i^eenth  century.  Before  that  girls  were  educated  at  home  by 
governesses  or  in  private  schools,  for  the  most  part  boarding 
schools,  where,  owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  training  for  women 
teachers,  the  instruction  was  often  very  defective.  The  gradual 
recognition  of  this  led  to  the  establishment  at  Stockholm  in 
1861  of  two  institutions  for  girls'  higher  education ;  a  training 
college  for  women  teachers  (hogre  iJlrarinneseminariet),  and  a 
gymnasium  for  girls  (statens  normalskola  f5r  flicker)  affiliated  to 
it  as  a  practising  school.  These  are  the  only  State  institutions 
providing  secondary  education  for  girls. 

Both  institutions  are  under  the  control  oi  a  council  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  and  the  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  rector, 
with  a  directress  for  each  school  under  him.  The  staff  are 
appointed  by  the  council,  the  teachers  taking  rank  with  the 
professors  in  the .  boys'  gymnasia.  .  Women  teachers  receive 
salaries  equivalent  to  those  of  assistant  gymnasium  professors. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  training  college  after  attaining  their  Training 
eighteenth  year,  and  must  hold  the  leaving  certificate  of  the  girls'  S?^*^^ 
gymnasium,  or  an  equivalent  qualification.      There  are  about     ^"*' 
twenty-five  pupils  in  each  of  the  four  courses.  / 
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Ot  these  four  courses,  each  comprising  one  year  s  study,  the 
three  lower  are  obligatory  for  all  students  of  the  college,  the 
fourth  year's  course  Soing  a  special  one  for  students  who  wish  to 
become  professors  in  secondary  schools.  Fourth-year  students 
mav  select  their  own  curriculum,  but  in  the  three  lower  courses 
the  school  time  is  apportioned  as  follows :  about  32  per  cent, 
of  the  total  school  hours  arc  given  to  French,  English,  and 
German ;  24  per  cent,  to  religious  instmction,  Swedish,  histor)-. 
and  geography ;  23  per  cent,  to  mathematics  and  natiural  science ; 
8  per  cent,  to  science  and  method  of  teaching;  and  13  per  cent, 
to  singing,  drawing,  and  gjrmnastics.  Not  all  these  subjects, 
liowever,  are  compulsory. 

Tlie  affiliated  gymnasium  has  a  three  years'  preparatory  coursi^ 
for  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  as  well  as  the  secondar}' 
school  proper,  which  has  eight  classes,  and  a  supplementary 
(course  of  dcmestic  economy.  During  the  eight  years'  course, 
24  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  time  is  devoted  to  French, 
German,  and  English;  33  per  cent,  to  religious  instruction, 
Swedish,  history,  and  geograpny ;  15  per  cent,  to  mathematics 
and  natural  science  ;  and  not  less  than  28  per  cent,  to  writing, 
drawing,  singing,  manual  instruction,  and  gymnastics.  Many 
of  these  subjects  are  optional. 

The  yearly  school  fees  vary  from  75  kr.  in  the  lowest  to  185  kr.  in 
the  hignest  class,  but  there  are  fifteen  free  and  five  lialf-free  places. 

In  1893  a  domestic  economy  school  was  added  to  these  insti- 
tutions in  which  instruction  is  given  not  only  to  the  pupils  of  the 
supplementary  course,  but  also  to  girls  who  wish  to  beCoinc 
domestic  economy  teachci>i  in  secondary  schools.  For  these  latter, 
who  must  have  attained  their  twentieth  year  and  a  certain 
standard  of  'knowledge,  there  is  a  special  theoretical  and 
practical  course,  comprising  physics,  chemistry,  food  and 
feeding,  domestic  economy,  hygiene,  commercial  theoiy  and 
lK)ok-keeping,  pedagogics  and  practical  instruction  in  cooking, 
baking,  confectionery,  the  purchase  of  food,  and  various 
kinds  of  cleaning.  The  instruction  is  free,  but  the  pupils 
pay  a  fee  of  85  kr.  for  meals  taken  at  the  school. 

Private  Ii)t*tUHtian8  far  Secondary  Indructioih 

A,  Boys'  Schools. 

The  low  fees  charged  by  the  State  gymnasia  have  proved  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  private  secondary  schools, 
so  that  there  are,  as  yet,  only  four  private  colleges  whose  leaving 
examination  ranks  with  the  gymnasium  "  mogenhetsprOfaing  " ; 
— two  at  Stockholm,  one  being  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and 

?lrls,  one  at  Upsala  for  future    pastors,    and  one  at  Lund, 
hey  receive  a  small  grant  from    Government,  the   total  of 
which  in  1899  amounteu  to  only  35,000  kr. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  nundKT  of 
private  preparatory  schools  for  the  gyumasia. 
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B.  Girls'  Schools. 

■ 

There  arc  sonic   120  private  secondary  girls'  schools  with  a 

sum  total  of  13,000  pupils.     Founded  by  individuals,  communal 

authorities,  or  private  companies,  they  have  enjoyed  considerable 

liberty  of  development,  but  have  sutiered  from  a  lack  of  efficient 

inspection  and  management,  and  often  from  inadequate  financial 

resources.      The  Government  ma<le  a  first  attempt  to  remedy 

these  deficiencies  in  1875   by  a  substantial  grant  in   aid  oi 

;K),000  kr.,  participation  in  wliich  was  conditional  on  the  school 

being  o|)en  to  inspection  by  the  Government  and    diocesan 

inspectors;  on  the  provision  of  an  at  least  equal  sum  by  the 

municipal  authorities  or  from  private  sources ;    and   on    the 

foundation  of  a  certain  number  of  free  scholarships.     This  grant 

has  been  made  an  annual  one,  and  has  been  on  several  occasions 

increased,  until  it  now  reaches  the  amount  of  200,000  kr. 

In  1885  the  Government,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Riksdag,  Financial 
appointed  a  special  commission,  the  first  in  Sweden  to  number  roiition. 
women  amon^t  its  members,  to  make  a  searching  inquiry  into 
the  financial  position  of  these  schools,  but,  although  the  Govern- 
ment grant  was  increased  on  its  recommendation,  that  position 
IS  still  far  from  satisfectory.  At  the  present  time,  88  schools, 
with  a  total  of  11,218  puuils  (2,386  m  the  preparatory  divisions 
and  8,832  in  the  seconaary  schools  proper),  are  in  receipt  of 
Government  aid  to  a  maximum  am<iunt  of  3,000  kr.  for  each 
scrhool,  exclusive  of  special  grants  of  500  kr.  for  domestic 
economy.  The  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  vary  considerably  from 
30-100  kr,  a  year  in  the  lower,  and  from  90-300  kr.  in  the  upper 
divisions. 

A  large  number  of  these  schools  have  specially  constructed 
buildings  of  their  own :  the  new  girls'  gymnasium  at  Gothen- 
burg, for  instance,  has  a  verj  splendia  building,  wdth  a  tine 
walfand  staircase  decorated  with  paintings  by  Mr.  Carl  Larsson. 

Besides  a  preparatory  division,  generally  open  to  boys  as  well  OreaniFation 
as  girls,  most  of  these  institutions  have  a  seven  or  eight  years'  *°^  Currica- 
course,  only  a  small  number  confimng  themselves  to  a  course  ^™' 
of  five  years.    The  curricula  of  the  oiflFerent  schools,  although 
based  on  that  of  the  Government  gymnasium,  vary  a  good  deal, 
especially  in  the  relative  number  of  hours  devoted  to  different 
modem  languages  (French,  German,  and  English),  to  mathe- 
matics, and  to  natural  science.    The  work  in  the  senior  supple- 
mentary classes  (tweijty  schools  have  established  these)  varies 
too,  of  course,  according  to  their  object,  whether  they  prepare 
for  the  universities  or  the  Government  training  college,  or  supply 
instruction  in  special   subjects,  such  as  domestic  eeonomv,  or 
form  an  independent  trainmg  course  for  teachers.     Five  scnools 
(four  at  Stockholm  and  one  at  MalmO)  have  the  right  to  hold  a  Leaving 
"  mojjenhetsprofiiing "   for    their    pupils.     Women    were   first  Examina- 
admltted  to  this  examination   in  1870,  a  very  small  number  ^*®"- 
availing  fhemselves  of  the  privilege  during  the  first  ten  years, 
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but  since  that  date  the  candidates  have  steadily  increased  to  at 
least  fifty  in  each  of  the  last  three  years,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  passes  amounted  in  1898  to  506. 

The  teaching  staff  in  most  of  these  private  schools  is  a  mixed 
one.  The  male  teachers  are  mostly  professors  engaged  at  a 
t>oys'  gymnasium,  who  teach  special  subjects,  and  are  remu- 
nerated b^  the  hour.  The  women's  salaries  are  quite  inadequate 
to  the  high  level  of  competence  required  from  them;  even 
the  directresses  rarely  receive  more  than  1,200  or  1,500  kr., 
and  the  teachers  about  1,000  kr.  Their  financial  position  has 
improved  of  late  owing  to  the  establishment  by  a  certain  number 
of  these  schools  of  a  joint  pension  fund,  to  which,  however,  the 
teachers  themselves  have  to  make  some  contribution. 


UDiverBiUes 
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IV. — University  Education. 

Sweden  has  two  universities  established  and  supported  by  the 
State — one  at  Upsala,  founded  in  1477,  the  oldest  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries ;  and  one  at  Lund,  founded  in  1668  to 
promote  the  union  of  the  provinces  conquered  from  Denmark 
with  the  rest  of  Sweden. 

The  State  also  supports  a  medical  college,  the  Carolin 
Institute,  at  Stockholm  (Karolinska  medico-kirurgiska  institutet), 
founded  in  1815. 

As  both  the  universities,  like  the  oldest  English  universities 
are  situated  in  provincial  towns,  private  enterprise  in  the  capital 
has  sought  to  compensate  the  lacJk  of  a  imiversity  bv  the  founda- 
tion of  a  university  college  (hOgskola),  an  example  which  lias 
been  followed  by  Gothenburg. 


THE   STATE   UNIVERSITIES. 

Univerait  y  .      Like  all  other  State  educational  institutions,  the  two  universities 
AdminiBtra-  jj^^d  the  Carolin  Institute  are  under  the  control  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  three  institutions  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  honorary  chancellor  (kansler)  appointed  by  the 
Crown  on  the  proposition  of  the  three  colleges.  This  officer  has 
to  enforce  the  university  statutes,  supervise  the  annual  budget 
and  the  management  of  the  university  property,  to  advise  on  all 
appointments,  and  in  general  to  represent  the  Government  in 
tnc  management  of  the  universities.  He  has  a  paid  secretaiy 
(kanslerssekreterare)  and  two  vice-chancellors,  one  for  eacn 
university  (posts  which  arc  held  at  Upsala  by  the  Archbishop  - 
and  at  Lund  by  the  Bishop),  who  act  a.s  his  deputies,  and  in 
certain  circumstances  as  intermediaries  between  the  chancellor 
and  the  local  academic  authorities. 

Management     T^^  immediate  management  of  the  universities  is  in  the  handfl 
of  the  of  rectors  elected  for  one  year  (they  are  eligible  for  re-election) 

Univerritiee.  |^y  ^i^^  university  council  h-om  the  professorial  staff,  a  vice-rector 
being  chosen  for  the  same  period  and  in  the  same  way, 
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The  rector  presides  over  the  two'  university  councils  who 
assist  him  in  the  administration.  The  grand  council  (stOrrc' 
akademiska  konsistoriet),  consisting^  of  the  entire  staff  of 
ordinary  professors,  supervises  all  important  matters  of 
administration,  presents  candidates  for  vacant  chairs,  awards 
scholarships,  etc.  The  lesser  council  (mindre  akademisku 
"^konsistoriet)  consists  of  the  rector  and  vice-rector  and  five  ineni- 
hers  elected  for  three  years;  it  enforces  the  regulations  as  to  lee-  • 
tures  and  examinations,  and  maintains  the  discipline  of  the 
universitv.  There  is  also  a  budget  committee,  which  has  the 
charge  of  the  financial  administration,  and  which  consists  of  the 
treasurer,  vice-treasurer,  and  three  members,  elected  by  the  groat 
council  for  three  years.  The  Carolin  Institute  has  a  council 
(lararekoUegipt)  consisting  of  all  the  teaching  staff,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  and  a  rector  elected  by  the  council  for  three  years. 
A  dean  (delcanus)  elected  annually  from  the  council  acts  as 
vice-rector. 

According  to  the  statutes  actually  in  force  (sanctioned  in  187()  Facalties. 
and  revised  in  1891),  the  professorial  staff'  of  each  university  is 
divided  amongst  four  faculties — theology,  laws,  medicine,  and 
philosophy,  wnich  is  subdivided  into  arts  and  science.     Each 
faculty  and  section  appoints  one  of  its  members  every  year  to 
act  as  dean  of  the  faculty.    The  faculties  confer  three  aegrees  in  De^^rees. 
their  respective  fields — ^those  of  candidate,  licentiate,  and  doctor, 
but  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  is  conferred  by  the  Crown 
without  examination.    Certain  special  examinations  for  public 
offices  are  conducted  by  the  faculties  of  theology  and  laws.    The  ProfeflsorUl 
professors  are  divided  into  two  categories — ominary  and  extra-  Staff! 
'  ordinary  professors,  the  latter  receiving   lower  salaries  and  no 
pensions;    there  are   also    an  indefinite  number   of  lecturers 
(docenter)  attached  to  each  chair,  besides  laboratory  demonstra- 
tors and  an  astronomical  assistant  (observator)  for  each  of  the 
two    university   observatories.      Modem  languages  are  taught 
by  special  readers  (lektorer),  natives  of  the  respective  countries, 
and  there  are,  finally,  special  instructors  (exercitie-m&stare)  for 
gymnastics,  music,  and  drawing. 

The  professors  may  be  appointed  by  competition  or  election.  In  Appoint- 
the  first  case,  the  faculty  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs,  advised  "^•°^- 
by  at  least  three  specially  appointed  experts,  reports  to  the  grand 
council  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  the  grand 
council  send  up  three  naine^  to  the  King,  who  makes  the 
appointment  after  consultation  with  the  chancellor.  But  when 
a  ntculty  wishes  to  secure  some  particular  savant  of  high 
standing  for  a  chair,  they  may  simply  (by  a  two-thirds  majority) 
'present  him  to  the  council  for  election,  which  sends  his  name 
only  up  to  the  King.  The  lecturers  in  each  faculty  are  nominated 
by  the  chancellor  at  the  instance  of  the  faculty. 

In  1898  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  two  universitic^s 
and  the  Carolin  Institute  amounted  to  280 — 74  ordinar\'  and 
64  extraordinary  professors,  20  demonstrators,  observatory 
assistants,  etc.,  and  122  lecturers.     The  salary  of  an  ordinary 
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protessor  is  6,000  kr.  a  year,  that  of  an  extraordinary  professor 
4,500,  with  an  increase  of  500  kr.  after  five  and  ten  years 
service.  The  demonstratoi*s  in  the  medical  faculties  receive 
4,500  kr.,  those  in  the  other  faculties  3,000  kr.  Lectiu*ers  have 
no  salary  as  such,  but  a  certain  yearly  sum  is  allocated  by  the 
university  chest  to  form  bounties  for  them,  which  are  awarded 
for  merit  by  the  chancellor  on  the  proposition  of  the  faculties. 
The  modern  language  readers  receive  salaries  of  2,000  kr. 
Ordinary  professors  receive  a  pension  of  4,500  kr.  on  the  com- 

t)letion  of  their  sixty-fifth  \'ear,  and  their  widows  and  orphans, 
ike  those  of  all  public  functionaries,  receive  pensions  from  a 
general  fund  to  which  all  have  to  contribute. 

The  acjuleinical  year  begins  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  is 
divided  into  two  sessions — an  autuum  session  (September  1st — 
December  15th),  and  a  spring  session  (January  15tn — May  31st). 
Every  professor  is  obliged  to  deliver  public  lectures  of  an  hour 
eiich  on  four  days  in  the  week.  The  whole  instruction,  lectures, 
and  practical  demonstrations  alike,  is  gratuitous. 

The  period  of  academical  study  drags  out  to  a  disproportionate 
length  m  Sweden,  partly  owin^  to  the  high  standanl  exacted  by 
the  professors,  ana  partly  owmg  to  the  somewhat  unpractical 
arrang^ements  of  the  teaching.  Thus  the  preparation  for  the 
licentiate's  degree  in  philosophy  (arts  or  science)  generally  takes 
six  to  eight  years,  a  candidate's  degree  in  laws  requires  live  to 
six,  in  tlieology  six  to  seven,  and  a  licentiate's  decree  in  moli- 
cineasmuch  as  nine  years.  An  attempt  at  reform  m  tliis  matter 
has  been  recently  made  by  the  establishment  of  preparatory 
coui'ses  for  the  preliminary  examinations. 

Students  are  admitted  to  matriculation  without  distinction  or 
SOX.  The  table  on  page  33  shows  the  numbers  of  students  in  the 
univei'sities  and  private  university  colleges  in  the  years  1870  to 
1898.  The  decrease  in  the  numboi-s  of  late  years  is  only  partially 
due  to  a  decrease  in  matriculations,  and  partly  to  more  concen- 
trated work  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Out  of  the  total  of 
2,506  students  in  1898,  293  belonged  to  the  facidty  of  theology, 
457  to  that  of  laws,  584  to  the  medical  faculty,  and  1,232  to 
philosophy.    Eighty  of  the  number  were  women. 

Besides  the  very  fine  university  buildings  lately  erected,  each 
of  the  imiversities  owns  special  institut^es  and  collections  in- 
stallcil  in  separate  buildings  with  a  special  staff.  At  Upsala  the 
most  important  are  the  university  library  (Carolina  Rediviva), 
which  contains  330,000  volumes,  12,500  manuscripts,  and  5,000 
boxes  of  pamphlets;  the  botanical  garden,  founded  by  Olot 
Rudbeck  the  elder,  and  augmented  by  Linna?us;  the  obser- 
vatory, the  univei-sity  hospital  and  asvliun,  besides  institutes  of 
anatomv,  physiology,  pathology,  physfcs,  chemistry,  meteorology, 
and  zoology. 

Lund  owns  a  library  of  180,000  volumes  and  some  5,000 
manuscripts,  a  numismatic  museum  with  a  valuable  antique  col- 
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lection,  a  zoological  museum  founded  by  Sven  Nilflson,  a  geo- 
logical museum  founded  by  Otto  TorelJ,  an  observatory,  and 
many  important  scientific  and  medical  institutes. 

The  "  Serafimedasarettet "  and  other  Stockholm  hospitals  are 
affiliated  to  the  Carolin  Institute,  in  connection  with  which 
and  under  the  same  management,  a  dental  institute  was 
established  in  1898. 

In  order  to  promote  scientific  research  each  university  pub- 
lishes an  annual  review  Avhich  contains  the  imiversity  reports 
and  scientific  memoirs  by  its  members. 

^^^  ^T'T     '^^    ^^^    expenditure  for   1898  amounted    at    Upsala  to 
siiy  Budgets,  ^gj  573  j^r.,  at  Lund  to  478,300,  and  at  the  Carohn  Institute 

to  247,331  kr.,  together  1,607,195  kr.  Of  these  sums,  427,000  kr. 
at  Upsala,  144,000  kr.  at  Lund,  and  21,600  at  the  Carolin  In- 
stitute were  met  out  of  the  private  resources  of  the  institutions 
respectivelv.  The  universities,  indeed,  are  possessed  of  very 
considerable  endowments,  Upsala  bein^  particularly  rich,  and 
drawing  the  chief  part  of  its  revenues  Srom  360  ferms,  a  muni- 
ficent gift  to  the  university  from  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Large 
scholarship  funds  exist  for  the  benefit  and  partly  under  the 
management  of  the  universities,  at  Upsala  they  represent  a 
capital  of  3,000,000  kr.,  at  Lund  about  1,266,000  kr.,  and  at  the 
Carolin  Institute  about  300,000  kr. 


Snmmer 
Meetings. 


University  Extenaion  Coursea. 

Following  the  example  of  the  English  universities,  university 
extension  courses  have  been  held  in  the  summer  since  1893 
alternately  at  Upsala  and  Lund.  The  average  attendance  at 
Upsala  amounts  to  400  students,  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
primary  school-masters  and  mistresses.  The  state  and  the 
communal  councils  make  grants  towards  the  expenses. 


Stockholm 
University 
College. 


Private  Vntversity  Colleges. 

m 

This  institution  is  administered  by  a  special  council,  and  is 
quite  independent  of  the  state,  but  the  municipality  of  Stock- 
holm elects  two  members  of  the  Coimcil.  The  management  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  rector  and  a  council  of  professors.  As  yet 
only  two  of  the  four  projected  faculties  are  in  existence, 
namely,  those  of  mathematics  and  natural  science,  besides  which 
there  are  professorships  of  pohtical  and  literary  history  and 
political  economy.  The  remuneration  and  duties  of  the 
professors  are  on  a  scale  similar  to  those  of  the  university 
professors.  In  1898  there  were  57  students  at  the  college,  and 
170  persons  attended  the  public  lectures,  which  are  given  by 
each  professor  twice  a  week.  The  international  review  "  Acta 
Mathematica  "  is  published  at  the  college  under  the  direction 
of  certain  professors  and  aided  by  a  government  grant,  and  the 
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College  also  publishes  memoirs  of  the  scientific  work  of  its 
members. 

Unlike  the  Stockholm  College,  this  institution  placed  itself  The  Uniyer- 
from  the  beginning  under  state  control,  its  statutes  received  the  *^^3r   ^^^^ 
royal  sanction,  and  it  has  the  right  to  hold  certain  examinations,  burg.^ 
Under  the  general  inspection    of    the  University  chancellor, 
the  college  is  governed  by  a  special  board,  with  a  president 
nominated  by  the  King.      It  has    a  rector    and    council    of 
professors,  and  will  eventually  have  complete  faculties  of  arts, 
science,  philosophy,  and   laws,  but  at  present  only   a  certain 
number  of  professorships  have  been    founded    in    arts    and 
philosophy.    The  salaries  of  the  professors  correspond  to  those 
of   the  university  professors.      In   1898   the  college    had    68 
students,  and  over  1,000  persons  attended  the  public  lectures. 
The  coU^e  publishes  an  annual  review  and  a  series  of  popular 
scientific\onograph8.  ^  ^ 

V. — Technical  Instruction. 

Technical  instruction  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  a  country 
like  Sweden,  whose  physical  conformation,  with  its  vast  forests, 
abundance  of  water  power,  and  extensive  mineral  resources,  is 
specially  adapted  to  industrial  exploitation.  The  Swedes, 
indeed,  are  particularly  apt  at  industrial  occupations  and 
mechanical  inventions,  and,  in  consequence,  the  standard  of 
technical  instruction  in  Sweden  is  a  high  one.  The  two 
most  important  institutions  are  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Stockholm  and  the  Chalmers  Polytechnic  at  Gothenburg.  , 
Besides  these  there  are  five  technical  schools  of  a  lower  graoe 
and  a  lar^e  number  of  small  special  schools  in  the  various 
provincial  towns. 

StockJiolm  Polytechnic  School  (Tekniska  Hogskolan), 

This  institution  was  founded  (under  another  name)  by  Royal 
decree  in  1825,  and  the  Kine  nominat-es  the  president  and  three 
members  of  the  coimcil.  It  has  five  special  schools  :  mechanical  Cunrioa  an 
technology  and  machine  construction  (with  a  four  years'  course) ; 
chemical  technology  (three  vears) ;  metallurgy  ana  mineralogy, 
subdivided  into  science  oi  mining  and  mining  mechanics, 
metallurgy  and  factory  administration  (three  to  four  years); 
architecture,  with  a  four  years'  course,  so  arranged  that  students 
can  continue  their  studies  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Each  of  these  schools  gives  a  complete  course  of  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  in  its  particular  branch,  as  well  as  in 
higher  pure  and  applied  mathematics. 

The  staff  consists  of  twelve  professors  (chosen  by  the  King  on  ^^*' 
the  initiative  of  the  governing  Dody),  of  seven  lecturers,  thirteen 
supernumerary  instructors,  and  three  "  readers,"  with  the  requi- 
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site  staff  of  assistants.  Since  1896  an  institute  for  testing 
materials  has  been  affiliated  to  the  mechanical  school,  under  a 
special  director. 

The  gymnasium  maturity  examination  (modem  side) 
admits  to  the  polytechnic;  students  who  have  not  passed 
this  must  pass  a  special  examination.  The  ordinary  students 
pay  no  fees,  but  special  students,  taking  a  restricted  number 
of  lectures,  selected  by  themselves,  pay  lecture  fees.  In  1890 
the  number  of  ordinary  students  was  limited  to  80,  and 
though  the  limit  was  raised  to  100  in  1892,  the  number 
of  applicants  always  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  vacant 
places,  and  many  are  refused  each  year.  In  1898-99  the  total 
number  of  full  and  occasional  pupils  was  308. 

The  Government  grant  has  been  increased  more  than  once, 
and  now  amounts  to  146,700  kr. 


The  Chalmers  Polytechnic  at  Gothenburg. 

This  polytechnic  was  founded  in  1811  by  the  will  of  William 
Chalmers,  who  left  a  legacy  of  106,689  kr.  to  found  an  "  indus- 
trial "  school,  imder  the  direction  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
local  Freemasons'  Orphan  Asylum.  Since  1829  the  institution 
has  become  a  technical  school,  and  since  1855  has  received  a 
yearly  government  grant.  The  council  is  under  the  presidency 
of  the  governor  of  Gothenburg,  and  has  six  other  members,  the 
bishop,  the  director  of  the  school,  a  manufacturer,  and  three 
memDers  of  the  orphanage  board. 

Carricalum,  The  school  is  divided  into  a  junior  preparatory  division  with  a 
two  years'  course,  and  a  senior  division  with  a  course  of  three 
years.  The  senior  division  has  three  special  "  schools "  for 
mechanics,  chemistry,  and  architecture,  in  which  the  instruction 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  Stock- 
holm school.  In  1886  a  fourtn  school  of  naval  construction 
was  added  to  these.  As  at  Stockholm,  there  are  full  and  occa- 
sional students,  and  the  conditions  of  admission  are  similar. 
In  the  junior  division  the  branches  taught  are  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  logarithms,  plane  trigonometry,  plane  and  solid 
geometrv,  elementary  chemistry  and  physics,  and  elementarj' 
mechanics;  the  elements  of  machine  construction,  and  metal 
and  woodwork ;  elementary;  practical,  and  theoretical  naval 
architecture ;  linear  and  freehand  drawing,  modelling,  Swedish, 
book-keeping,  and  practical  training  in  the  workshops  in 
carpentry  and  metal  work. 

gj^g  The  staff  consists  of  seven  lecturers,  of  whom  one  acts  as 

director  and  has  the  title  of  professor,  twelve  instructors,  and  a 
certain  number  of  assistants.  In  1898  there  were  251  ordinary 
and  24  special  students. 

An  institute  for  testing  materials  was  affiliated  to  the  school 
in  1888. 
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STYialler  Technical  Schools. 

The  smaller  technical  schools  not  only  prepare  students 
for  the  two  polytechnics,  but  also  provide  a  complete  course 
of  elementary  technical  instruction  for  students  destined  to 
industrial  employments.  The  oldest  of  these  schools  is  at 
MalmO,  having  received  its  statutes  in  1853,  the  three  others 
started  in  1856  at  NorrkOping,  Orebro,  and  Bor&s.  The  statutes 
actually  in  force  in  all  the  schools  date  from  1877. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  old  and  have  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination,  unless  they  have  satisfactorily  passed 
through  the  first  five  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  They  pay 
an  entrance  fee  of  10  kr.,  and  a  yearly  school  fee  of  similar 
amount. 

The  staff  in  each  of  these  schools  consists  of  four  lecturers, 
a  laboratory  director,  and  at  most  five  supernumerary 
instructors. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  mathematics  (arithmetic,  Cunicu'um 
algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  logarithms,  trigonometry,  and 
the  elements  of  analytical  geometry,  linear  and  geometrical 
drawing,  and  surveying);  mechanics  (statics  and  dynamics, 
theory  of  machine  construction  and  design,  construction  of  com- 
plete machines  and  of  parts  and  mechanical  technology); 
physics  (chief  industrial  applications  of  experimental  physics), 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  (theoretical  and  practical),  and 
chemical  technology ;  mineralogy  ;  geology ;  Swedish ;  either 
German,  English,  or  French  at  the  discretion  of  the  manage- 
ment; book-keeping  and  commercial  theory  ;  architecture; 
freehand  drawing  and  modelUng ;  practical  workshop  training ; 
gymnastics,  and  the  use  of  firearms.  The  complete  course 
takes  three  years. 

The  Eskilstuna  technical  school  combines  a  night  and  Sunday  ?^J^*^^^"* 
technical  school,    with    a    special    school    for  iron  and  steel      ^' 
industries,  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  municipality. 

The  instruction  in  the  evening  and  Sundav  classes  follows  the 
lines  of  the  work  in  the  smaller  technical  schools,  but  is  not 
quite  so  comprehensive.  The  course  in  the  special  school  com- 
prises freehand  drawing  and  the  elements  of  design,  modelling, 
wood  engraving  and  engraving  generally,  metal  founding  and 
casting,  and  the  working  of  metals  by  hand,  etching,  electro- 
plating, forging,  polishing,  and  turnery.  In  1898  the  pupils  in 
the  evening  and  Sunday  classes  numbered  154,  and  those  of 
the  special  school  25. 

The  Stockholm  technical  school  has  five  principal  sections —  Stockholm 
an  evening  and  Sunday  technical  school,  a  technical  school  for  school!^* 
girls,  a  superior  industrial  school,  a  school  of  architecture,  and 
a  school  of  machine  construction.  Instruction  is  also  given  in 
designing,  artistic  embroidery,  painting  and  decorative  painting, 
photo  engraving,  electrical  courses  for  metal  fitters,  and  gym- 
nastics.   The  school  started  in  private  hands  in  1844,  ana  has 
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since  been  enlarged  and  reorganised,  and  placed  under  state 
control  in  1860.  In  1897-98  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  all 
sections  amounted  to  1,872. 

Bpeoialised  Various  provincial  municipalities  support  specialised  tech- 
Schooli.  ^^  schools,  of  which  there  are  altogetner  thirtv-one.  The 
subjects  taught  in  these  schools  vary  according  to  tne  industrial 
employments  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated.  They 
receive  a  government  grant,  amounting  in  1898  to  45,000  kr., 
and  had  in  1892  3,766  students,  851  of  whom  were  women. 


VI. — Schools  for  Abnormal  Children. 

Schools  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

While  Heinicke  in  Germany  and  the  Abb6  de  TEpee  in  France 
were  originating  their  methods  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes, 
about  1760,  Abraham  Argillander  was  doing  a  similar  work  in 
Sweden  in  complete  ignorance  of  his  two  fellow- workers  in 
foreign  countries.  The  method  he  invented  followed  the  same 
lines  as  Heinickc's,  and  the  present  oral  system.  Although  a 
few  isolated  attempts  were  made  to  put  his  system  into  prac- 
tice, the  regular  education  of  deaf-mutes  in  Sweden  owes  its 
inauguration  to  Peter  Aaron  Borg,  whose  institution  at  Stock- 
holm, founded  in  1808,  carried  out  practically  the  whole  educa- 
tion of  deaf-mutes  and  blind  chilaren  in  Sweden  until  1864. 
The  institution  ultimately  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
government;  but  between  1864  and  1889  private  enterprise 
founded  many  new  schools,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  attain 
the  general  adoption  of  the  oral  method,  and  to  bring  all  deaf- 
mutes  under  instruction,  until  by  the  law  of  1889  the  government 
made  an  important  step  forwara,  which  placed  Sweden,  in  the 
matter  of  deaf-mute  education,  in  the  front  rank  amongst 
OrKaniBation  European  nations.  This  act  made  attendance  at  a  special  school 
of  1889.  compulsory  for  all  deaf-mute  children  from  seven  to   fifteen 

years  of  age,  devolved  the  maintenance  of  such  schools  partly 
on  the  county  councils,  and  partly  on  the  state,  placed  the 
schools  under  government  inspection,  and  private  instruction 
under  the  supervision  of  the  managing  body  of  the  district 
school.  For  purposes  of  deaf-mute  education  Sweden  is 
divided  into  seven  districts,  each  with  a  special  board 
and  at  least  one  school.  A  very  free  hand  in  the  details  of 
organisation  is  left  to  the  district  boards,  a  system  which  en- 
courages improvement  by  maintaining  a  healthy  competition. 
In  certain  practical  matters,  however,  the  need  for  greater 
uniformity  of  system  has  made  itself  felt,  and  projects  for 
the  proper  organisation  of  the  teaching  staff,  for  a  uniform 
scale  of  remuneration,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  general 

Sension  fund  have  been  put  forward  by  representatives  of  the 
[strict  boards. 

Each  deat-mute  school  consists  of  three  sections,  in  which  the 
children  are  placed  according  to  the  results  of  a  preparatory 
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course  of  a  year,  during  which  they  are  tested  as  to  their 
capacity  for  acquiring  the  oral  system,  the  teaching  of  which  is 
the  main  object  of  the  schools.  The  three  sections  are  devoted 
respectively  to  the  oral  system  (lin  reading)  the  manual  system 
(finger  alphabet  and  writing),  and  tne  combined  sign  and  manual 
system  (which  allows  the  use  of  pantomimic  signs  to  supple- 
ment the  alphabets) ;  within  the  oral  section  the  children  are 
classified  strictly  according  to  their  standard  of  acquirement, 
this  being  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Swedish  method. 

Boys  and  girls  are  taught  together,  an  arrangement  charac- 
teristic of  deaf-mute  schools  in  Teutonic  and  Anglo-jVmerican 
countries. 

The  school  year  lasts  forty  weeks,  and  the  curriculum  is  the  Carriouluw. 
same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  primary  schools,  besides  which  the 
boys  do  manual  work  and  learn  shoemaking  and  tailoring, 
while  the  girls  learn  needlework,  weaving,  domestic  economy, 
and  (in  one  school)  cooking.  Some  ot  the  schools  also  teacn 
gardening  to  girls  and  boys. 

The  oeaf-mute  schools  are  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  hundred 
or  more  pupils  apiece,  housed  in  new  and  expensive  buildings 
(representing  a  capital  value  of  over  2,000,000  kr.),  with  very 
complete  equipments  of  teaching  material  and  apparatus.  In 
four  out  of  the  seven  districts  the  school  is  in  one  building, 
in^  one  district  each  section  has  a  house  to  itself,  and  two  dis- 
tricts have  the  different  sections  in  different  towns.  The  schools 
are  for  boarders  only  in  all  but  two  districts,  in  one  of  which  it 
is  only  a  day  school,  and  in  the  other  takes  boarders  and  day 
scholars. 

The  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  Sweden  is  a  high  one ;  accord- 
ing to  the  census  returns  in  1890,  there  were  5,307  (110*9  per 
100,000  of  the  population),  and  it  has  increased  since  then, 
though  inconsiderably.  In  1899  there  were  860  pupils  altogether 
in  public  and  private  deaf-mute  schools,  of  whom  669  were 
learning  the  oral  system,  142  the  manual  and  19  the  combined 
manual  and  sign  system. 

The  teachers  numbered  122 ;  54  men  and  68  women.  They  Teaching 
are  trained  at  the  Manilla  School  at  Stockholm,  which  is^taflf. 
Borg's  original  institution,  now  transformed  into  a  district 
school.  The  teachers  formed  an  association  in  1870,  and 
since  1880  they  have  published  a  review  which  has  become 
the  oflScial  organ  for  deaf-mute  education  in  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

The  total  expense  of  the  public  deaf-mute  schools  amounted  Budget, 
in  1898  to  550,000  kr.  The  government  grant  amounts  to 
250  kr.  per  child,  the  remainder  being  borne  by  the  county 
council  The  councils  have  the  power  to  charge  fees  not 
exceeding  100  kr.  a  year  to  the  parents  and  guardians  or  to  the 
poor  law  authorities,  but  many  councils  have  not  exercised  it 

Old  pupils  are  allowed,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  revisit  the 
school  for  a  short  time  every  year,  and  one  school  made  th^ 
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experiment  of  a  continuation  course  for  their  old  pupils,  which 
was  much  appreciated  and  quite  successfiil. 

Onl}  two  of  the  old  private  schools  have  survived,  one  of 
which  takes  deaf-nmte  idiots  who  are  capahle  of  receiving  some 
instruction. 

For  adult  deaf-mutes  there  are  still  two  institutions  with 
about  sixty  pupils  in  each.  The  need  for  them  naturally 
diminishes  year  by  year,  as  the  law  for  the  compulsory 
education  of  deaf-mute  children  is  more  effectually  enforced. 

Scliool  for  Blind  Deaf-Mutes. 

There  is  at  Venersborg  a  little  school  for  blind  deaf-mutes — 
the  only  one  in  the  world—  which  was  founded  in  1866  by 
Mrs.  E.  Anrep-Nordin,  who  still  manages  it.  Since  its  opening 
the  school  has  had  twenty-eight  pupils ;  at  the  present  time 
there  are  fourteen,  of  whom  six  only  are  blind  deaf-mutes,  the 
remainder  being  blind,  with  some  other  complicating  infirmity, 
amongst  them  some  blind  idiots. 

The  system  of  instruction  employed  is  the  writing  method, 
using  the  deaf-and-dumb  finger  alphabet  and  relief-writing. 
Two  of  the  children  have  given  proof  of  remarkable  intelli- 
jfence,  and  have  profited  admirably  by  the  training.  The 
uistitution  receives  a  government  grant  of  5,000  kr. 

Schools  foi*  the  Blind. 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  Sweden,  like  that  of  deaf- 
rnutes,  owed  its  inception  to  Peter  Aaron  Borg.  In  his  institu- 
tion blind  scholars  were  taucrht  as  well  as  deaf-mutes,  but  both 
suficred  from  the  combination,  especially  the  blind,  who  were 
greatly  outnumbered  by  the  deaf-mutes.  Accordingly,  in  1879, 
a  special  institution  for  blind  scholars  was  esrablishea  ai  Stock- 
holni  and  transferred  in  1892  to  new  buildings  at  ToTiiteboda. 
But  it  was  inadequte  to  the  accommodation  of  all  the  blind 
children  of  school  age — (from  the  seventh  to  the  seventeenth 
year)  200  in  all,  so  the  difficulty  was  met  by  the  erection  of  two 
preparator}'  scliooLs,  one  at  Vexji)  in  1884,  and  a  second, 
affiliated  to  the  Blind  Institution  in  1893,  each  with  accom- 
modation for  forty  pupils,  while  the  institute  has  room  for 
rather  more  than  a  hundred. 

The  education  of  blind  children  was  made  compulsory  in 
1899.  The  preparatory  schools  take  the  children  at  seven  years 
<f  age  and  keep  them  four  years,  preparing  them  for  the 
institute,  where  their  education  is  completed.  Children  of 
feeble  mental  capacity  remain  two  years  longer  in  the  preparatory 
school  and  complete  their  education  there. 

Preparatory       ^^®   teaching  in  the  preparatory  schools  includes  religious 

School  knowledge,     mother     tongue,     writing,     arithmetic,     singing, 

Curriculum    gymnastics,  practical   work,  as  well  as  modelling  and  manual 

work. 

.  The  institute  takes  the  children  from  the  preparatory  schools 
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and  also  children  iind^r  fourteen  who  have  become  blind  after  Institute 
their  ninth  year.  The  curriculum  of  the  institute  is  the  same  Curriculam. 
as  that  of  the  schools  with  the  addition  of  geometry,  geography, 
history,  natural  science,  certain  industrial  handicrafts,  such  as 
brush  and  basket  making,  cord  spinning,  and  cjirpentering, 
music  and  piano  tuning.  The  school  year  in  schools  and 
institute  lasts  forty  weeks. 

The  county  councils  pay  a  grant  of  300  kr.  a  year  for  each  Budget, 
child,  part  of  which  they  can  recover  by  a  charge  to  parents 
and  guardians  or  poor  law  authorities.     Altogetner  the  state 
spends  83,000  kr.  a  year  on  the  education  of  the  bUnd. 

A  training  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind  has  been  opened  Teachers, 
at  the  institute,  the  pupils  receiving  scholarships    from   the 
government. 

The  state  also  subsidises  the  printing  of  works  for  the  blind  Literature 
to  the  extent  of  2,oOO  kr.  a  year.     The  Braille  type  is  ahnost  ^''.  ^^® 
exclusively    used.     The    Uberality    of  the    state    has  had   no     ^  ' 
deterrent  effect  on  private  benevolence,  which    finds  its  chief 
field  of  activity  in  caring  for  the  bUnd  when  they  leave  school, 
or  for  those  blind  adults  who  have  had   no  opportimity    of 
instruction. 

There  is  a  training  school  at  Kristinohamn  for  those  who  lose 
their  sight  late  in  life,  where  they  are  taught  gratuitously  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  such  handicrafts  as  brush  and  basket 
making.     The  pupils  have  to  pay  for  their  board. 

The  census  of  1890  returned  the  total  number  of  blind  persons 
at  3,948,  of  whom  1,992  were  over  sixty  years  of  age  (82*5  per 
100,000  of  the  population).  The  numoer  has  decreased  since 
then,  thanks  to  the  progress  ot  medical  science. 

Schools  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

In  Sweden  the  last  class  of  abnormal  children  to  obtain 
education  were  the  feeble-minded.  The  first  private  school  for 
them  was  founded  in  1864,  at  Skofdc,  now  there  are  thirty-four 
such  institutions,  all  taking  boarders  only.  Some  of  these  are 
schools  for  feeble-minded  children,  some  are  industrial  homos 
for  those  who  have  finished  their  school  course,  and  some  are 
asylums  for  idiots  incapable  of  receiving  any  instruction.  As  a 
rule  every  school  has  an  asylum  attaolied  to  it,  but  in 
Sweden,  as  yet,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  for 
these  hopeless  cases.  As  in  Sweden  the  system  of  small 
separate  mstitutions  is  preferred,  none  of  the  schools  have 
more  than  eighty  pupils.  They  have  three  classes,  each 
occupying  a  school  year,  as  well  as  a  preliminary  class  lasting 
two  years,  during  which  the  child's  aptitude  for  education  is 
tested. 

The  subjects  taught  are  the  same  as  in  the  primary  schools ;  curriculum, 
mother  tongue,  religious  knowled2:e,  history  and  geop^aphy  of 
Sweden,    natural    science,    writing,    arithmetic,   drawing,    and 
gymnastics,  and,  in  most  schools,  women's  work,  manual  work 
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with  wood,  brush  and  basket  making,  shoemaking,  bookbinding, 
and  gardening.  The  educational  value  of  manual  work  is 
particularly  great  with  the  feeble-minded ;  they  nearly  all  show 
facility  for  it,  and  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  developing  their 
inteUigence. 

The  industrial  homes  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  schools, 
for  the  feeble-minded,  in  spite  of  their  manual  dexterity,  do  not 
do  well  in  ordinary  workshops  amongst  fellow- workers  of  normal 
endowments.  Those  for  men  are  generally  in  the  country,  where 
the  inmates  are  successful  in  husbandry  and  gardening.  Under 
competent  supervision  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  undertaking 
the  care  of  cattle,  and  of  performing  tne  rougher  kinds  of  farm 
labour.  The  women's  homes  are  generally  m  the  towns,  and 
the  inmates  contribute  to  their  own  maintenance  by  embroidery 
and  weaving,  for  which  many  show  ffreat  aptitude,  needlework 
and  lace-making.  In  most  of  the  scnools  the  management  and 
instruction  (except  manual  work  and  gymnastics)  are  in  the  hands 
of  women,  who  in  Sweden  are  considered  more  apt  than  men  to 
a  class  of  teaching  which  makes  special  demands  on  gentleness 
and  patience.  In  1878  a  training  school  for  teachers  was 
established  at  Stockholm,  which  now  accomodates  ei^ht  pupils, 
and  gives  a  theoretical  and  practical  course  of  instruction, 
occupying  two  years.  It  receives  a  state  grant  of  9,500  kr. 
The  government  also  make  a  grant  to  the  schools  of  250  kr. 

1>er  child,  and  to  the  industrial  homes  of  100  kr.  per  inmate, 
n  1897  all  the  institutions  taken  together  had  813  inmates. 
The  census  of  1890  returned  a  total  of  7,619  idiots  (159  per 
100,000  of  the  population). 


Industrial  Schools  for  Cripples, 

These  schools  were  introduced  into  Sweden  from  Denmark  by 
Dr.  Carlander  of  Gothenburg,  who  in  1884,  while  attending  the 
Medical  Congress  at  Copenhagen,  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  cripples'  school  there,  watching  the  pupils  at  work, 
and  seeing  an  exhibition  of  their  productions. 

Early  in  1885  a  society  started  at  Gothenburg  on  the  lines  of 
its  Danish  model ;  funds  were  raised,  and  a  school  opened  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  which  iip  to  the  end  of  1897 
had  a  total  of  135  pupils,  twenty-five  ot  whom  had  only  one 
arm,  twenty-seven  had  one  or  the  other  arm  paralysed,  and  the 
remainder  were  all  more  or  less  infirm.  The  male  pupils  are 
taught  carpentering,  turnery,  shoemaking,  brush  and  basket 
making,  and  wood  carving ;  and  the  female  pupils,  needlework 
and  embroidery,  marking,  weaving,  and  knitting. 

As  soon  as  a  piece  of  work  is  finished  the  pupils  receive  the 

Sayment  for  it  in  full,  the  school  taking  the  risk  of  sale,  and  only 
educting  the  cost  of  the  materials.    There  are  free  baths  at 
the  i^chool ;   the  poorest  pupils  are  given  a  free  dimier,  and  the 
sickly  ones  are  sent  to  a  school  summer  colony  for  a  six  weeks' 
holiday.  When  the  pupils  have  finished  their  training  the  ichool 
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does  its  best  to  find  them  independent  emplojncaent,  and  rives 
them  the  necessary  tools  for  whatever  industry  they  nave 
learned;  the  needlewomen,  for  instance,  receive  a  sewing- 
machine. 

In  1897  the  school  had  a  capital  fund  of  187,944  kr.  The 
county  councils  of  Goteborg  and  Bohus  and  of  Elfsborg  make  a 
grant  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  per  head  for  a  certain  number 
of  cripples,  on  the  condition  that  the  remaining  third  is  paid  by 
the  commune  or  by  some  private  person. 

In  1890  a  free  orthopaedic  polyclinic  (open  twice  a  week)  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  school. 

Similar  institutions  on  the  model  of  the  Gothenburg  school 
have  since  been  established  at  Karlskrona  and  Helsingborg,  and 
in  1890  a  home,  *'  Eget  Hem,"  was  started  to  accommodate  forty 
boarders,  but  till  now  its  pecuniary  resources  have  not  sufficed 
to  support  the  full  number  of  inmates. 

Stockholm  started  an  association  in  1891,  and  opened  its 
school  the  following  year. 


VII. — Public  Libraries  and  Museums. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm,  founded  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  Hoyal  Lib- 
is  the  most  important  in  Sweden.    At  the  end  of  1899  it  con-  J^^,^  ^*^^"^ 
tained  about  382,000  volumes. 

The  communal  and  parish  libraries  (Sockenbibliotek)  date 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  but  they  have  only  latterly 
attained  much  importance.  They  are  maintained  by  private 
subscriptions,  but  it  is  hoped  will  soon  receive  a  grant  from  the 
government. 

All  the  gymnasia  have  libraries  open  to  the  public. 

The  university  students  at  Upsala  have  founded  two  societies 
("Verdandi"  and  "Heimdal")  to  promote  the  formation  of 
public  libraries,  and  the  publication  of  suitable  literature  for 
the  people,  and  the  Association  of  Primary  School  Teachers 
has  helped  to  found  primary  school  libraries  open  not  only  to 
the  scholars  but  to  their  families. 

Stockholm   possesses  in   the    National    Museum    the    most  MuBeama. 
important  art  gallery  in  Sweden,  it  has  also  a  fine  natural 
history  museum,  and  its  antiquarian  museum  (Statens  Historiska 
Museum)  is  especially  rich  in  pre-historic  Swedish  antiquities. 

The  Gothenburg  museum  contains  an  important  collection  of 
modem  Swedish  works  of  art. 

The  Ethnographical  Museum  (now  called  Nordiska  Musket), 
foimded  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hazelius,  contains  a  historical  orflection 
illustrative  of  the  development  and  civilisation  of  the 
Scandinavian  peoples,  which  is  quite  unique  in  extent  and  in  its 
peculiariy  appropriate  arrangement.  In  connection  with  it  is 
an  open-air  museum  (Skansen)  of  exact  reproductions  of   the 
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habitations  now  and  in  the  past  of  all  soits  and  conditions  of 
Swedish  men  and  women,  from  the  Esquimaux  hut  with  its 
dogs  and  "  Kajaks,"  to  the  rich  farms  of  Holland  with  all  their 
dependencies,  and  a  manor  house  of  the  fifteenth  century  with 
an  interesting  collection  of  contemporary  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 


VIII,  Manual  Training  (Sj.oyd.) 

Sweden  has  always  taken  a  foremost  place  in  Ihe  movement 
which,  opposing  the  old-fashioned  exclusively  intellectual  con- 
ception ot  education,  has  striven  during  the  last  twenty  years 
to  vindicaie  the  true  importance  of  physical  training  in  a 
rational  educational  system.  The  system  of  educational 
manual  training  evolved  by  Swedish  educationalists  (sloyd),  and 
which  has  been  adopted  in  many  European  and  American 
countries,  is  intended  not  to  train  tne  children  as  artisans,  but 
to  develop  tjiem  physically  and  morally  by  teaching  them  to 
use  their  ejres  and  their  liands,  and  accustoming  them  to  work 
with  attention,  application,  and  neatness.  Merely  considered  as 
a  rest  from  mental  work,  manual  training,  like  gymnastics,  is 
pecidiarly  valuable  in  counteracting  the  mentally  and  physically 
narrowing  tendency  of  mere  book-learning. 

Sloyd  teaching  aemands  no  CTeat  amount  of  work  from  the 
pupil,  what  it  asks  is  scrupulouslv  carefid  and  conscientious 
execution,  and  this  can  be  attained  by  a  slow  and  gradunted 
progression  starting  from  the  very  simplest  tasks.  The 
instruction  follows  a  "  series  of  exercises  "  in  the  working  of  the 
material  with  one  or  more  tools  in  a  particular  way,  and  with  a 
definite  object  in  view.  The  models  thus  produced  should  be 
jesthetic  in  form,  and  of  some  practical  use,  and  the  work  may 
act  as  a  valuable  link  between  the  school  and  the  family  if  the 
objects  made  by  the  children  can  be  utilised  at  homo.  The 
object  of  sloyd  being  to  teach  the  child  self-dependence,  and  to 
make  him  tliink  and  observe  as  he  works,  the  teacher  should 
never  perform  any  portion  of  the  pupil's  task.  The  child's 
instruction  in  drawing  sho\ild  be  directly  connected  with  his 
sloyd  training ;  he  should  first  draw  a  sketch  of  the  model  he  is 
to  make. 

The  introduction  of  sloyd  into  the  public  school  syllabus  in 
1890  was  entirely  due  to  private  enterprise,  and  at  the  same 
time  special  schools  were  founded  for  manual  training  only. 
The  provincial  and  municipal  authorities,  the  agricultural 
societies,  and,  later  on,  the  central  government,  o^mc  to  the  aid 
of  the  movement  with  money  grants,  and  in  1877  the  Riksdag 
voted  15,000  kr.  a  year  for  the  encouragement  of  manual  train- 
ing for  boys  By  this  time  sloyd  was  being  taught  in  80  schools, 
now  3,157  schools  are  earning  the  grant. 

The  government  seminary  at  Nfifts  (NaAsslojdlararesemina- 
rium)  for  training  sloyd  teachers  was  founded  and  endowed  in 
1874,  and  bequeathed  to  the  state  by  Augustus  Abrahamson.   At 
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first  Bpccial  sloyd  instructors  were  trained  in  a  one  year's  course, 
but  in  1878  shorter  courses  for  school  teachers  were  opened,  and 
these  alone  are  now  in  operation.  These  courses,  of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  year,  last  six  weeks,  and  many  students 
take  two  or  more  courses.  The  teaching  consists  in  lessons 
and  discussioas  on  the  system,  methods  and  history  of 
educational  manual  work,  and  in  the  practical  construction 
of  a  series  of  sloyd  models.  The  instruction  at  NftAs  is 
confined  to  work  in  wood,  this  being  the  most  suitable 
material  for  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen, 
which  is  the  age  at  which  sloyd  is  generally  taught  in  Sweden, 
But  in  some  of  the  schools  metal  and  paper  work  are  taught,  as 
well  as  wood-carving  and  turnery. 

A  great  number  of  foreign  teachers  attend  the  summer 
courses  at  NttSls;  between  the  years  1875  and  1899.  3,072 
teachers  passed  through  the  school,  of  whom  2,302  were 
Swedes,  58  Norwegians,  296  English,  59  Americans,  and  23 
Germans.     The  instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous. 


IX, — Swedish  Gymnastics. 

I 

The  first  promoter  ot  gymnastics  in  Sweden  was  Ter-Henrik 
Ling  (1776-1839).  Before  his  time,  indeed,  attention  had  been 
paid  to  physical  exercises,  and  their  importance  for  young  people 
nad  been  recognised.  Each  University  had  its  fencing-master; 
but  gymnastics  in  the  true  sense,  as  a  coherent  system  ot 
physical  training,  were  unknown.  Such  a  system,  adapted  to 
promote  the  harmonious  and  vigorous  development  of  the  whole 
physical  organism,  was  gradually  worked  out  by  Ling  and  his 
son,  Hjalmar  Ling,  at  the  Central  Gymnastic  Institute,  founded 
on  his  initiative  in  1813,  and  is  now  exclusively  used  in  Sweden. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  attain  its  object,  gymnastic 
traimng  must  be  founded  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  anatomical  and  physiological  organisation  of  the  human 
body  as  well  as  with  the  physical  laws  of  motion,  for  all  parts 
of  the  body  act  and  react  on  each  other,  and  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  muscles  develop  simultaneously.  The  true  aim  of 
gymnastics  is  to  make  this  interaction  ana  development  pursue 
a  normal  and  harmonious  couij^o,  and  to  produce  a  calm  and 
equable  nervous  condition.  At  the  same  time  there  must  be  a 
corrective  element  in  physical  as  in  moral  training ;  it  must 
strive  to  compensate  weaknesses  and  eradicate  defects.  Such 
a  system  of  pnjsical  training  is  as  desirable  for  and  suitable  to 
girls  as  boys,  it  may  be  enjoyed  alike  by  rich  and  poor,  by 
the  strong  and  the  weak. 

Hjalmar  Ling  made  a  classification  of  many  thousands  of 
movements  in  ten  categories  according  to  their  action  on  the 
different  parts  or  functions  of  the  body,  the  movements  being 
placed  in  the  categories  in  a  scale  of  ascending  effort.  In 
practice  a  certain  number  of  movements  requiring  equal  effort 
are  selected  from  these  categories  to  form  the  daily  exercise,  and 
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amongst  these  are  interpolated  movements  requiring  a  less 
degree  of  effort,  thus  making  the  daily  task  "a  gjrmnastic 
entity,"  which  brings  not  only  the  separate  organs  but  the 
entire  organism  into  play.  Tne  exercise  must  be  accurately 
proportioned  to  the  powers  of  the  pupil,  and  the  classes  so 
arranged  that  pupils  of  equal  physical  capacity  work  together. 
In  order  to  ensure  sufficient,  while  preventing  excessive  exertion, 
the  co-ordination  of  movements  m  the  daily  task  should  be 
arranged  to  produce  a  constant  equilibrium  between  the 
muscular  labour,  the  respiration,  and  the  functions  of  the 
heart ;  the  movements  must  affect  alternately  diflferent  groups 
of  vessels,  in  order  to  regulate  the  supply  of  blood  to  diflferent 
parts ;  and  the  frequency  of  respiration  must  be  varied  at  the 
same  time  that  its  capacity  is  increased.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  lesson  a  greater  effort  should  be  required  for  each  suc- 
ceeding movement,  during  the  latter  half  the  eflForts  should 
as  graaually  decrease,  so  that  the  end  of  the  lesson  leaves  the 
respiration  and  heart  action  normal  and  vigorous.  Ling  dis- 
coimtenanced  any  sort  of  emulation  in  gymnastics,  as  tending 
inevitably  to  over-exertion  and  partial  over-developments. 

All  the  gymnastic  instructors  of  the  countr}%  men  and 
women,  civil  and  military,  are  now  trained  at  the  Central 
Gymnastic  Institute,  which  has  more  than  justified  the  hopes  of 
its  founder.  The  men's  courses  last  from  one  to  three  vears, 
and  the  women's  two  years.  The  third  year  is  especially  de- 
voted to  medical  gymnastics,  in  which  a  special  course  for  doc- 
tors is  also  held.  Short  courses  of  instruction  in  medical  gym- 
nastics form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  medical  faculties  of 
Upsala  and  Stockholm. 
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APPENDIX. 


Note  on  the  Composition  of  the  Local  Elementary  School 
Authority  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  of  Sweden. 


[The  following  note  is  based  on  information  kindly  supplied 
by  Dr.  Klint,  of  Stockholm.] 

Each  of  the  eight  parishes  of  Stockholm  has  its  own  School  Stockholm. 
Board.     ITiese  several  Boards  are  united  under  one   Central 
School  Commission  for  Elementary  Education  for  the  whole  city. 

The  Commission  consists  of  a  chairman  and  eleven  members  School  Com- 
chosen  in  the  following  manner :— (1)  One  by  the  Court  of  the  u^*®° '  ^i 
Clergy  of  Stockholm ;   (2)  one  by  each  of   the  eight  School  toted. 
Boards ;  (3)  one  by  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor ;  (4)  one  co-opted 
by  the  Commission  itself,  preferably  from  among  the  meaical 
men  of  the  city.    The  members  of  the  Commission  elect  their 
own  chairman.     If  the  choice  falls   upon  one  of  themselves, 
the  vacancy  thus  caused  is  filled  by  a  new  member  chosen  from 
the  same  category  as  the  newly-elected  chairman.    Tiie  members 
of  the  Commission  serve  for  a  period  of  two  years,  half  of  their 
number  only  retiring  at  one  time.     If  a  member  withdraws 
before  his  term  of  service  has  expired,  a  bye-election  is  held, 
the  new  member  serving  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Amonsfst  the  duties  of  the  Commission  are  the  following : —     Duttes  of  the 

^  ^  CommuBion. 

(1)  To  prepare  the  yearly  estimate. 

(2)  To  apportion  the  State  Grants  and  the  School 

Taxes. 

(3)  To  appoint  teachers,  in  accordance    with    the 

regulations  as  to  qualifications,  and  having 
regard  to  the  expressed  views  of  the  particular 
School  Board  concerned. 

The  School  Taxes  are  fixed  by  the  Parish  Councils  after  con-  School 
sideration  of  the  estimate  of  the  Commission.     If  any  points  of  Taxes. 
diflFerence  arise  in  this  connexion  between  the  various  parishes  a 
joint  committee  is  appointed  by  the  parishes  to  equalise  the 
amounts  and  to  decide  the  points  at  issue. 
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Superinten- 
dent. 


Jurisdiction       No  Secondary  Schools,  properly  so  called,  are  under  the  Com- 

CommiflMoi)    ^^^^^^»  ^^^  Continuation  Schools  and   Higher  Grade  Board 

Schools  are  ranked  as   Board  Schools    and    come    under  its 

jurisdiction,    together    with    the    Board    Schools    proper,    or 

Elementary  Schools. 

The  Commission  appoints  a  Superintendent,  who  has  super- 
vision over  all  the  Board  Schools  and  the  work  done  in  them. 

It  is  also  his  duty  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Commission 
any  business  pertaining  to  nis  office. 

OtliertoviDs.  At  Malmo,  Norrk oping,  Upsala,  and  a  few  other  towns  there 
are  special  School  Commissions,  as  at  Stockholm,  but  elected  in 
different  ways.  At  Gothenburg  the  Commission  consists  of  the 
rectors  of  the  seven  parishes  of  the  city,  together  with  at  least 
seven  (at  present  there  are  sixteen)  other  citizens  chosen  by  the 
Town  Council. 
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.VarE  ON  CHILDREN'S  WORKSHOPS  IN  SWEDEN. 


Throughout  the  history  of  education  for  more  than  two  centurii^s 
we  can  see  the  struggle  of  two  conflicting  ideals.  The  uplioldei-s 
of  the  one  ideal  are  inclined  to  an  almost  hierarchical  organisation 
(*f  society  ;  i-egard  it  as  essential  that  every  means  should  be  Uiken 
thiough  education  to  increase  the  technical  eflSciency  of  those  who 
by  birth  ai"e  destined  in  the  mass  to  f  oi-m  the  labourmg  population  ; 
and  disti-ust  any  scheme  of  school  training  which  throws  the  gi*eater 
stress  on  the  imparting  of  ideas  through  literature  and  the  other 
constituents  of  what  has  conveniently  been  termed  a  hberal  edu- 
cation. Those  who  sympathise  with  the  other  ideal  regard  it  as  of 
paramount  importance  in  education  to  develop  to  the  uttermost 
the  moral  and  intellectual  pei-sonaUty  of  each  child ;  believe  that 
such  development  cannot  be  fully  accomplished  except  through 
long  and  careful  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue,  and 
thi'ough  acquaintance  with  the  great  tradition  of  human  thought 
as  embodied  in  history,  science,  and  some  great  works  of  literature. 
There  is  nothing  fundamentally  incompatible  between  these  two 
ideals.  Many  of  those  who  lay  stress  on  the  first  are  earnestly 
desii-ous  that  every  child  in  the  nation  should  be  given  access  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  ideas  which  are  enshrined  in  great  books, 
and  for  the  proper  study  of  which  some  large  meastire  of  linguistic 
training  is  indispensable.  Those,  qn  the  other  hand,  who  incline 
to  the  second  ideal  are  ready  to  admit  that  manual  labour  under 
jn-esent  conditions  wall  l^e  necessarily  the  lot  of  the  great  majority 
of  tlie  human  race,  and  that  an  education  which  actually  di?;- 
quaUfies  a  child  from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  that  lot  is  mischievous, 
however  well  intentioned.  But  each  view  is  liable  to  a  characteristic 
defect.  The  fii'st  may  be  applied  in  a  reactionary  and  selfish  spiiit, 
so  as  to  deprive  the  childi*en  of  theii*  share  in  the  heritage  of  human 
cultuie :  the  other  view  may  be  so  apphed  as  to  deprive  the chil(h*eii 
of  those  oppoi-tunities  of  early  training  in  and  familiaiity  witli 
handicraft  which  are  the  natm*al  preparations  for  skill  in  manual 
labour.  Consequently  the  history  of  education  shows  a  constant 
reaction  between  one  tendency  and  the  other,  and  Sweden  is  at  t lie 
present  time  the  scene  of  an  interesting  compromise,  or  a  working 
agi-eement,  between  the  two  tendencies.  The  fundamental  aim 
of  the  people's  school  of  the  reformation  period  was  to  enable 
every  boy  and  girl  to  read  the  Scriptiu*es,  to  learn  how  to  express 
tliemselves  in  writing,  and  to  receive  the  moral  impression  which 
is  conveyed  by  earnest  religious  teaching  in  an  atmosphere  of  intense 
religious  conviction.    But  the  school  is  only  part  of  education. 
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Environment  and  atmosphere,  far  more  than  direct  instruction, 
make  up  educational  influence.  It  was  in  the  home  that  the  children 
received  nine-tenths  of  their  training  for  life.    The  home  part  of 
their  education  was  largely  practical  and  manual,  for  they  were 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  active  home  life  and  from  their  earliest 
years  initiated  into  the  various  domestic  arts  and  sciences.   Thus  the 
school  was  only  a  supplementary  part  of  education ;  it  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  the  literary  and  some  of  the  disciplinary  part  of  the 
child's  training.    But  it  was  found  that,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  school,  the  work  of  the  school 
should  be  S}rstematised  and  deepened.    It  was  not  considered  enough 
to  give  children  the  power  of  using  the  instnmients  of  culture — i.e., 
reading  and  writing ;  it  was  sought  by  thoughtful  schoolmasters 
actually  to  teach  them  how  to  take  the  first  steps  in  the  understand- 
ing, of  Uterature.    Gradually,  therefore,  the  claims  of  the  school 
upon  the  children's  time  and  strength  increased,  and  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  literary  instruction  to  gain  at  the  expense  of  that 
more  practical  ti^aining  which  was  given  chiefly  at  home  or  in  the 
workshop.    This  rather  one-sided  development  produced  a  reaction, 
and  diuing  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century  there  was  a  decided 
movement  to  make  popular  education  more  practical  and  manual 
and  less  literary.    But  here  again  the  pendulum  swung  too  far, 
and  the  schools  of  industry  became  a   by-word   for  narrow  and 
stunting  discipline  and  for    the  absence  of  those  elevating  and 
invigorating  ideals  which  are  an  essential  part  of  true  education. 
Then  came  the  revolutionai'y  movement,  with  its  strong  impulse 
towards  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  each  individual  and  the 
development  of  every  human  personality.    In  Pestalozzi  the  two 
,  complementary  ideals  of  education  found  balanced  support.    He 
eloquently  claimed  for  each  child  a  measiu'e  of  that  true  education 
which  liberates  from  prejudice,  ignorance  and  vice,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  maintained  that  this  education  ought  to  be  given  in  close 
connection  with  manual  training — ^and  with  definitely  practical 
exercises  resulting  in  the  production  of  things  actually  useful  in 
themselves.  In  spite  of  his  advocacy  and  example,  the  two  tendencies 
parted  once  again,  and  the  revolutionary  movement,  identifying 
itself  with  the  reaction  against  the  schools  of  industry,  began  rapidly 
to  develop  a  system  of  school  training  in  which  manual  exercises 
were  virtually  non-existent.    Pari  jxissu  the  growth  of  the  factory 
system,  and  the  consequent  decay  of  domestic  arts  and  industries, 
dealt  a  serious  blow  at  the  counter  influence  of  the  home  as  safe- 
guarding the  practical  side  of  the  child's  education.    Child  labour  in 
factories  was  not  educative  ;  the  scandals  attending  it  provoked  the 
passing  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  the  impression  made  by  these 
scandals  has  not  yet  been  effaced.     The  school  was  regarded  as  an 
asylmn  from  the  factory,  and  every  additional  hour  of  school  attend- 
ance,5won  at  the  expense  of  the  factory,  was  greeted  as  a  victory  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Nevertheless,  excess  once  more  produced  reaction, 
and  an  earnest  endeavour  was  made  by  a  numb^  of  distinguished 
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leaders  of  educational  thought  in  Finland  and  Scandinavia,  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  to  introduce  drawing  and  other  manual  exercisefl 
in  carefully  graded  educational  sequence  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
primary  school  ciuriculum.  But  it  is  always  difficxilt  to  carry  out 
with  uniform  success  a  great  reform  of  this  far-reaching  character. 
It  was  difficult  to  correlate  these  practical  subjects  with  other  and 
more  abstract  topics  of  instruction ;  it  was  difficult  to  find  instructors 
who  were  both  skilful  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  competent  to  give 
manual  instruction  of  the  kind  desired.  We  know  how  successfully 
these  difficulties  have  been  surmoimted  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
but  the  place  taken  by  manual  training  in  the  ordinary  curricula 
of  elementary  schools  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  those  who  are 
strongly  convinced  that  for  a  large  number  of  children  insti-uction 
through  doing  something  useful  is  by  far  the  most  efifective  kind  of 
education.  The  result  is  that  there  are  signs  in  several  countries 
of  a  strong  movement  of  opinion  which  would  provide  at  least  an 
alternative  to  the  ordinary  day  school  for  the  large  numbers  who 
positively  prefer  a  more  pi'actical  training,  and  would  graft 
on  to  the  more  strictly  educational  coiu'ses  of  manual  instruction^ 
handicrafts  and  even  sunple  manufacturing  processes,  which  are 
not  without  interest,  are  not  laborious,  but  do  introduce  an  element 
of  skill.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  opinion  on  this  subject  is  in 
a  condition  of  great  imrest,  and  that  on  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy there  are  intermingled  good  and  bad  elements,  while  nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  maintain  with  efficiency  the  middle  course. 
Sweden  is  the  home  of  the  specifically  educational  form  of  manual 
training  known  as  Sloyd,  and  the  influence  of  the  seminary  at 
NttAs  (founded  by  A.  Abrahamson  in  1874,  and  now  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Otto  Salomon)  has  affected  educational  ideas  and 
practice  over  nearly  the  whole  world.  Sloyd  was,  in  effect,  a  protest 
against  a  too-bookish  kind  of  school  training  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  idea  of  a  merely  industrial  training  on  the  other. 

There  is  now  springing  up  in  Sweden  a  strong  movement  in 
favour  of  a  definitely  practical  system  of  education,  and  hence  the 
institution  of  a  number  of  Children's  Workshops  or  Homes  of 
Industry  (Arbetsstugor).    The  objects  of  these  are  threefold  :— 

First, — To  take  charge  of  poor  children  or  of  children  whose 
parents,  engaged  in  factories  or  elsewhere  during  the  day,  are 
unable  to  supervise  them.  The  hope  is  to  thus  save  young  children 
from  the  dangers  of  the  street,  particularly  from  the  temptation 

to  spend  the  hours  in  which  they  are  not  at  school  in  begging  or 
casxial  street  trading. 
SeooTid, — ^To  inspire  early  in  a  child  a  love  of  work,  to  equip  the 

child  with  manual  dexterity,  and  to  put  it  in  the  way  of  gaining  an 

honest  living  later  on  by  steady  application  to  some  regular  trade 

or  occupation. 

Third. — ^To  supplement  pedagogic  influences  and  discipline  by  a 

discipline  and  by  influences  analogous  to  those  to  be  found  in  a 

thoroughly  good  working-class  home. 
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The  movement  began  in  Denmark  and  Finland,  and  thence 
it  spread  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  following  figures  attest 
the  growth  of  its  populaiity.  The  first  workshop  was  started 
at  Stockholm  in  1886,  and  there  are  at  the  present  time  thirty- 
nine  schools  in  the  kingdom,  twelve  of  which  are  situated  in  Stock- 
holm and  are  attended  by  1,500  children — a  fact  which  challenges 
attention,  as  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  capital  is  but  little  over  27,000. 

.  These  woikshops  are  attended  during  the  six  winter  months 
by  children  between  the  agea  of  seven  and  fourteen.  To  some 
extent  advantage  is  taken  of  the  special  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  school  teachers  in  selecting  the  children  for  attend- 
ance, the  poorest  and  those  who  are  known  to  be  neglected  at 
home  being  considered  to  have  the  first  claim.  The  younger 
children  (i.e.,  between  seven  and  ten)  work  at  the  homes  of 
industry  between  eleven  and  one,  and,  after  taking  dinner  there 
attend  the  ordinary  elementary  school  in  the  afternoon.  The 
older  children  come  to  the  workshops  at  five  o'clock  three 
evenings  a  week,  work  for  two  houi-s,  and  receive  their 
supper  before  going  home.  A  certain  number  of  children,  whose 
home  surroundings  entitle  them  to  special  consideration,  are  per- 
mitted to  stay  from  one  o'clock  to  half-past  seven ;  part  of  this 
time  they  spend  in  preparing  their  home  lessons  for  the  next  day, 
part  in  play,  and  they  do  two  hoiu^'  manual  work.  They  receive 
both  dinner  and  supper.  These  meals  are  regarded  as  a  reward  for 
the  children's  labour. 

The  management  of  these  workshops  is  undertaken  by  ladies 
of  the  leisured  class  without  fee ;  but  they  are  assisted  by  salaried 
female  teachers  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  trades,  by  skilled  artisans. 

The  cost  of  these  homes  is  not  great ;  each  receives  on  its  foun- 
dation a  grant  of  from  700  to  1,400  francs  from  the  Lars  Hierta 
Fund  to  cover  the  cost  of  equipment.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
is  defrayed  by  gifts,  by  the  sale  of  the  children's  work,  by  public 
grants.  The  Municipal  Council  of  Stockholm  gives  an  annual 
grant  of  23,000  francs  and  the  parochial  authorities  generally 
give  the  buildings  free  of  charge  and  a  small  subvention.  The 
average  cost  of  maintenance  (including  salaries  of  teachers  and 
artisans,  cost  of  materials,  lighting,  heating  and  food)  amounts 
to  about  20  francs  per  head  per  annum. 

Under  its  local  committee  each  home  works  independently,  and 
is  free  to  follow  its  own  line  of  development,  but  there  is  a  central 
conmiittee  which  supervises  the  working  of  all  the  homes. 

The  occupations  practised  are  numerous  and  varied ;  they  in- 
clude tailoring,  dressmaking,  shoemaking,  cobbling,  mending 
of  clothe*?,  weaving,  plaiting,  basket-making,  brush-making,  mat- 
making,  carpentry,  cabinet-making,  wood-carving,  metal-work, 
toys,  small  ornaments  for  Christmas  tiees,  raphia-work,  and  so  on. 

The  central  committee  are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  new  models  that  present  themselves.    The  raphia-work  men^ 
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tioned  above  is  due  to  the  interest  of  the  foundress  of  the  homes— 
Fni  Hierta-Retziu&— who,  while  travelling  in  Sicily,  noticed  the 
artistic  and  serviceable  work  with  twisted  palm  leaves  pra<;tised  by 
the  inLabitants,  and  learned  to  manipulate  raphia  in  a  similar 
manner  and  introduced  it  to  the  workshops  in  Sweden.  A  central 
museum  has  been  started  at  Stockholm  for  the  reception  of  these 
models  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  Continent. 

It  is  desirable  that  students  of  education  should  carefully  watch 
this  new  development  of  opinion.  As  has  been  pointed  out  above, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  much  harm  has  been  done  in  educa- 
tion by  ignoring  the  value  of  practical  training  and  giving  children 
an  education  which  is  too  detached  from  the  practical  interests 
and  future  claims  of  daily  life.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  would 
be  more  undesirable  than  that  the  ethical  and  hmnane  sides  of 
education  shoidd  be  swamped  by  a  merely  utilitarian  course  of 
training.  What  is  wanted  is  a  just  balance  between  the  two  ten- 
dencies. ^  Not,  however,  a  tepid  compromise  between  them,  but 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  dififerent  children  profit  by  quite 
different  types  of  education ;  that  some  gain  most  from  a  curriculum 
predominantly  literary,  othera  from  a  curriculum  predominantly 
practical,  but  that  in  no  case  should  the  training  be  wholly  one 
sided,  because  that  the  literary  child  needs  a  practical  element  in  his 
training,  just  as  the  practically-minded  child  needs  to  be  brought 
into  sympathy  with  the  ideas  which  are  embodied  in  good  literature. 

J.  G.  Legge. 
M,  E.  Sadler 
July,  1901. 
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APPENDIX. 

Appended  is  a  syllabus  of  a  course  of  lectures  for  Tailors*  Instruction  in 
Industrial  and  Technical  Schools,  and  also  a  syllabus  of  lessons  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Shoe-making.  Both  these  are  used  in  the  English 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.  They  will  be  read  with  interest  as 
illustrating,  ^om  a  somewhat  different  point  dF  view,  the  movement  in 
favour  of  giving  a  more  practical  turn  to  education.  In  estiznating  their 
value  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  class  of  schools  for  which  they  are 
designed,  an  ambition  to  rise  by  hard,  steady  work  has  to  be  fostered  to  a 
degree  unnecessary,  perhaps,  with  children  of  happier  origin,  and  that, 
as  here  the  school  is  also  the  home,  a  compromise  between  the  literary 
or  abstract  and  the  concrete  or  practical  views  on  education  becomes 
imperative. 

SYLLABUS 

""  OF  A 

COURSE  OF  LECTURES 

FOB 

■  TAILORS*  INSTRUCTION 

IN 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL"^. 

PREPARED  BT 

Mr.  W.  D.  F.  VINCENT. 

Extract  from  Introduction. 

"  The  compiler  is  an  expert  and  an  enthusiast.  He  treats  his  subject 
with  an  artist's  pride  in  his  craft,  but  his  zeal  is  illuminated  bv  humour,  a 
moral  quality  deserving  encouragement  Thus  he  is  vend  of  the  offence 
from  which  all  good  teachers  pray  to  be  delivered :  he  is  not  dull." 

J.  O.  Legoe 

SYLLABUS  OF  LECTURES. 

LECTURE  1.— The    Advantages  of  Tailoring. 

1.  Not  laborious. 

2.  Pursued  in  comfort. 

3.  Supplies  a  universal  want 

4.  Ample  scope  for  intelligenoe. 

5.  Healthy. 

6.  Fairly  paid. 

7.  No  bar  to  the  highest  positions. 

General  aim  to  inspire  the  lad  with  a  good  opinion  of  the>iloring'trade, 
offenng  the  highest  scope  for  advancement 

LECTURE  2.^"  The  Ninth  Part  of  a  Man." 
Origins  of  the  ternL 
Nine  men  who  were  tailcMrs. 
1.  Andrew  Johnson  (President). 
a.  Sir  William  Harpur  (Philanthropist), 
3.  Admiral  Hobson  (Saflor). 
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4.  John  Jackson  (Painter). 

5.  George  Joyce  (Soldier). 

6.  Francis  Place  (Politician). 

7.  Bobert  Blomfield  (Poet). 
S.  Stulz  (Philanthropist). 

9.  Gleorge  Thompson  (Slave  Advocate). 
J.  Q.  Whittier  (Poet). 

Gleneral  Elliott,  afterwards  Lord  Heathfield,  Defender  of  Gibraltar. 
John  Boccdd,  the  tailor  who  became  King  (see  also  "  London  Art  Fashion 
Joamal,*'  January,  1898). 

LECTURE  3.— The  Anatomy  of  the  Body. 

Bones   and   Joints.    1.  Joint,    Ball    and   Socket.    2.  Joint    Hingea 
3.  Joints  gliding.    Human  figure  symmetrical.    Muscular  development. 
Parts  where  the  bones  always  remain  near  surface  of  skin,    (a)  Waist. 

(b)  Thigh,    (c)  Calf,    {d)  Shoulder. 

Prominences  and    Depressions.    Where    they    exist,    (a)  Blades.    (6) 
Breasts,  etc 
Fatty  Increment,    (a)  Waist  at  front.    (6)  Thighs  at  top  and  inside. 

(c)  Arm-pits,    (d)  Legs  shorter. 

LECTUBE  4.— PuopoBTioNS  op  the  Booy. 

Proportions,  7  to  8^  heads,  chin,  nipples,  navel,  pubic  organs,  '  high, 
calf,  ankle,  extended  arms  equal  height 

LECTUBE  5.— Historical  Garments. 

Joseph*s  Coat  of  many  colours. 

Achan*s  "  Babylomsh  Garments." 

Herod's  Suit  of  silver. 

The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves. 

The  Coat  of  Nessus.  ^    • 

Penelope's  Shroud. 

Cato's  Coat,  "  too  costly  for  a  conscientious  Boman. 

Invisible  dothes,  Hans  Andersen. 

The  Mad  Coat. 

^  ir  Walter  Baleigh's  Cloak. 

The  Enchanted  Shirt. 

LECJTUBE  6.— The  History  op  Dress. 

Fig  leaves.  Coats  of  skin.  Joseph  s  Coat  and  its  significance.  Joseph's 
vesture.  Chains  of  office.  Achan  and  the  beautiful  Babylonish  garment. 
I\<i^yptian  clothes.  Grecian  clothing.  Boman  styles.  The  evolution  of 
Knglish  dress. 

LECTUBE  7.— The  PmLosoPHY  op  Clothes. 

Sartor  Besartus.  Clothes  enable  us  to  indicate  rank  and  authority. 
The  experience  of  Glasgow  police  superintegdent.  How  clothes  indicate 
character.  Charles  Dickens's  "  Meditations  in  Monmouth  Street," 
••  Sketches  by  Boz." 


LECTUBE  8.— What   Clothes   are   Made  prom. 

Why  man  is  not  supplied  with  clothes  by  nature,  as  animals.  The  three 
kingdoms  of  nature.  1.  Minerals  oldest.  Decoration  and  dyeing.  Carlyle 
on  clothes,  "  Wanted  for  Decoration."  Buttons,  laces,  dyes,  etc.  2.  Vege- 
table. Mostly  used  for  underclothing  or  wear  in  hot  climates.  Fig  leaves. 
Cotton,  etc.  3.  Animal,  outer  garments.  Silk,  Wool,  Fur,  Coats  of  skin 
Leather. 
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LECTURE  9.— Qbbat  Authobs  who  have  Wrtttkn  foe  Taiix>b8. 

Thomas  Carlyle:  "Sartor  Resartus."  John  Buskin:  "Lectures  at 
Manchester."  Charles  Kingsley:  "Alton  Locke."  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes :  "  Evening."  Sir  Walter  Besant :  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions 
of  Men." 

LECTUBE  10.— Review  of  "Sabtoe  Bbsaetus." 

LECTUBE  11.— Beview  of  Buskin's  Lbctubbs. 

LECTUBE  12.— Bbview  op  Kingslby*8  "Alton  Locke." 


LECTUBE  13.— Beview  of  Sie  Waltee  Besant's  "All  Soets  and 

Conditions  of  Men."  % 

LECTURE  14.— MiNEEAi^  Used  foe  Clothing. 

Leading  minerals.  1.  Metals,  (a)  Iron.  (6)  Brass,  (c)  Silver.  (c2) 
Gold.  2.  Stones,  (a)  Jewels.  (6)  Asbestos,  (c)  Dyes  and  other 
substances.  Where  and  how  these  are  obtained.  Iron  ore  from  mines. 
Brass  compounds  from  copper  and  zinc.  Silver  from  mines.  Gold  from 
mines  and  fields.  Jewels  from  mines,  diamond  fields.  Asbestos  from 
Corsica,  etc.  Dyes,  coal,  etc.  How  used.  Threads,  Buttons,  Lace,  Em- 
broidery, Filling.    How  to  distinguish. 

LECTURE  15.— Vegetable  Matebials  used  foe  Clothing. 

1.  Cotton.  2.  Linen.  3.  Jute.  4.  Dyes,  where  obtained.  1.  Cotton 
plant.  2.  Flax  plant.  3.  Jute  plant.  4.  Dyes.  Various  sources.  How 
used.  1.  Threads  for  sewing.  2.  Fibres  for  scribbling.  3.  As  warps  for 
cheap  clothes.  4.  As  materials,  such  as  Calico,  Linen,  Cord,  Velveteen. 
How  to  distinguish  linen,  finer  and  stronger  than  cotton.  Cotton  finer 
and  stronger  than  jute.    The  use  of  the  microscope. 

LECTUBE  16.— Animal  Matebials  used  foe  Clothing. 

1.  Wool.  2.  Hair.  3.  Fur.  4.  Leather,  with  or  without  Fur.  5.  Silk. 
6.  Feathers.  7.  Fish  bones  and  skin.  8.  Dyes.  Where  obtained: 
Wool  from  sheep.  Angolas,  Crossbreeds.  Hair  from  horses,  camels,  etc. 
Fur,  Babbits,  etc.  Leather,  Chamois,  Seal,  Bear.  Silk  worms.  Feathers, 
Birds.    Pearls,  Shark-skin  and  Whalebone,  Ocean.    Dyes,  Cochineal. 

LECTUBE    17. — Peculiaeities    of    Minebal    Clothing. 

1.  Heavy:  The  weight  of  Drum-Major  *s  coat.  Coats  of  mail.  Diver's 
dress.  Lifeguard's  dress.  2.  Costly :  Cloth  of  Gold.  Jewelled  Garments. 
Historical  instances.  Lord  Mayor's  Livery.  Official  Court  Dress.  3. 
Liability  to  tarnish  or  rust :  Covered  buttons  and  iron  moulds.  Laced 
coats.  4.  Non-inflammable  asbestos  garments.  5.  Wear-resisting :  Suits  of 
mail  in  the  Tower.    6.  Non-absorbent  of  water.    7.  Stiff  and  unyielding. 

LECTUBE  18.— Peculiaeities  of  Vegetable  Clothing. 

1.  Inflammable.    The  Sunderland  Disaster. 

2.  Practically  unshrinkable,  hence  all  form  has  to  be  produced  by  cut 
V*s,  puffs ;  easier  washed,  and  so  more  cleanly. 

3.  Good  conductors  of  heat,  generally  cold  to  the  touch.    Illus. :  Lin 
sheets. 

4.  Less  retentive  of  moisture  than  wool.    Dlus. :  Pent. 

5.  Holds  dressing,  i.e.,  starch,  etc. 

6.  Wear-resisting,  Fustian. 
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LECTURE  19.— Phcumaritibs  of  Animal  Clothing. 
i*^  1.  Slow  inflammability. 

T2.  Shrinkable,  thus  enabling  it  to  be  moulded  to  any  shape. 
1 3.  Bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  so  warmer  to  touch. 

4.  Some  varieties  irritating  to  the  skin.  ^ 

5.  Absorbs  and  retains  moisture. 

6.  Wear-resisting. 

LECTURE  20. — Mineral  Manupactuebd  Goods. 

1.  Buttons,  Trousers,  Livery,  Fancy. 

2.  Lace,  Military,  Naval,  and  Diplomatic  Uniforms. 

3.  Cloth,  united  with  other  substances. 

4.  Crests,  monograms,  and  names  on  caps  and  coats. 
6.  Garments,  Lifeguard's  Breast  Plate,  Chain  Coats. 
6.  Filling  and  Dyeing  of  Cloth. 

LECTURE  21.— Vegetable  Manufactured  Goods. 

Calico,  Cantoon,  Linen,  Quilting,  Silesia,  Marcella,  Khaki,  Cambric, 
Qambroon,  Casban,  Flannelette,  Pocketing,  Swansdown,  Rubber  Cloth, 
Wadding. 

LECTURE  22. — Vegetable  Manufactured  Goods — (Continued), 

Cotton,  Drill,  Stay-tape,  Fustian,  Huckaback,  Cord,  Turkey  Twill, 
Velveteen,  Drabette,  Dungaree,  Dandy  Canvas,  French  Canvas. 

LECTURE  23.— Animal  Manufactured  Goods. 

Woollen  Cloth,  Silk  Mixtures,  Worsted  Coatings,  Estamenes,  Vicuna 
Coatings,  Bedford  Cords,  Serges,  Woollen  Coating,  Homespuns,  Silk 
Velvet,  Cheviot,  Cashmeres,  Tweeds,  Carlyle. 

LECTURE  24. 

Astrachan  Cloth,  Meltons,  Sealskin  Cloth,  Beavers,  Tattersall  Vesting, 
Pilots,  Corded  Silk,  Elysians,  Twill  Silk,  Naps,  Moscows,  Watered  Silk, 
Venetians,  Velours,  Satarras. 

LECTURE  25. 

Barathea,  Doeskin,  Ottoman,  Broad  Cloth,  Satins,  Refines,  Kersey,  Silk 
Serge,  Whipcord,  Satinette,  Flannels,  Silk  Faced  Serges,  Russell  Cord, 
Worsted  for  Darning. 

LECTURE  26. 

Saxony  Cord,  Legee  or  Twill,  College  Cloth,  Sealskin,  Alpaca,  Beaver, 
Italian  Cloth,  Astrachan,  Victoria  Twill,  Sable,  Verona,  Chamois,  Glis- 
sade,  Buckskin,    Pasha   Cloth. 

LECTURE  27. 

Doeskin,  Mohair  Twill,  Shaloon  Plush,  Lasting,  Feather  Trimming, 
Satinette,  Padua  Serge^  JBunting,  Domets,  Silk  Braid,  Mohair  Braids, 
Edging  Cord,  Sewing  Silk. 

LECTURE  28.— Quality  in  Manufactuked  Goods. 

1.  Purity.  2.  Weight.  3.  Finish.  4.  Design.  5.  Character  or  class. 
Shoddy,  short  fibre,  wool,  medium  length  of  fibre.  Worsted  long  fibre 
and  fine  twist.  HUnions :  (a)  Cotton  and  Wool.  (6)  Wool  and  Silk. 
(c)  Wod  and  Gold.  J 
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LECTURE  29.— The   Clothes   Moth. 
What  it  is.    How  to  keep  away.    The  fur  moth. 

LECTURE  30.— Points  Connected  with  Cloth  Weaving. 

Warp,  Woof,  Selvedge,  Charley  or  Pile,  Crease  edge,  Width,  Finish, 
Patterns,  Wool  Combing,  Wool  Cording,  Wod  Opening,  Ancient  and 
Modem  Machines. 

LECTURE  31.— Dyeing. 

Materials  used,  Piece  Dyeing,  Printed  Pattern,  Yarn  Dyeing,  Testing 
Dyes,  Dangerous  Dyes,  Difficult  Colours,  Re-dyeing. 

LECTURE  32.— Colour  and  Complexion. 

All  Colour  depends  on  Light.  Primary  Colours,  lied,  Blue,  and  Yellow  ; 
Warm  Colours,  Red  and  Yellow;  Cold  Colour,  Blue;  Binary  Colours, 
Violet,  Green,  Orange ;  Colour  Combinations,  Complementary  Shades, 
Red  and  Green,  Yellow  and  Violet,  Blue  and  Orange ;  Harmony  of  Analogy, 
Dark  and  Light  Shade  EflFect  of  Colours ;  Contrasting  hue^  intensify ; 
White  brightens.  Black  deadens.  Grey  harmonises  two  discordant  tints. 
Dark  people  look  best  in  warm  shades,  fair  people  in  cold  shades.  Tertiary 
shades,  Olive,  Citrine,  and  Russet ;  Complementaries,  Olive  and  Orange, 
Russet  and  Green,  Citrine  and  Violet.  White  increases  apparent  size. 
Black  reduces,  Grey  normal. 

LECTURE  33.— MouENiNG  Customs  as  they  Relate  to  Clothes. 

The  sentiment  of  colour.  Ancient  customs.  Foreign  customs.  English 
customs  for  civilians,  livery  servants,  naval  and  military  officers.  How  it 
affects  trade. 

LECTURE  34.— Pattern  of  Materlal  and  People. 

Loud  patterns  attract  attention.  Neat  patterns  pass  unobserved.  Stripes 
add  to  height  or  width  as  they  run.  Checks  add  to  width  without  adding 
to  height.  Herringbone,  pecuhar  effects,  Spots,  Twills,  Self  cdour  by 
pattern  or  designed  Twill,  Corkscrew,  Hopsack,  Dress  Twill,  Pinhead,  Rough 
Surface,  Embossed  Surface. 

LECTURE  35.— Ornamentation. 

Laws  of  (1)  Repetition.  (2)  Alternation.  (3)  Symmetry.  (4)  Pro- 
gression. (5)  Balanced  Confusion,  how  applied.  Buttons,  Braids,  Stitch- 
ings.  Strappings,  Preparations,  Seams. 

LECTURE  36.  Buying  the  Cloth. 
Calculating  the  Quantity.  Value  of  book  on  Economy.  Trade  allow- 
ances 1  inch  per  yard,  5  extra  inches  in  10  yards,  on  ends  ^  inch  extra 
per  yard,  thus  36  yards  18  inches,  on  pieces  J  inch  per  yard,  60  yards 
30  inches  extra  in  addition  to  37  inches  per  yard.  This  does  not  apply  to 
silk  and  cotton  goods.    Cash  and  Discounts,  Patterns,  Carriage. 

LECTURE  37.— Counting  the  Cost. 

Materials,  Trimmings,  Making,  Rates  of  Profit,  Proportionate,  and 
Fixed  Sums. 

LECTURE  38.--Selling  the  Cloth  and  Taking  the  Obdeb. 

Find  out  what  customer  wants.  Take  stock  of  customer  and  show 
suitable  goods.  Show  variety,  but  do  not  confuse.  Detect  his  fanc) . 
and  press  home  choice  if  suitable.  Remember  it's  customer's  suit  not 
yours.  Book  order  carefully.  Attention  to  details.  Never 'seU  a  customer 
what  he  does  not  want.    Be  obliging. 
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LECTURE  39.— Thb  Abt  of  Miasubino. 

The  aim  to  find  out  size  and  shape  of  customer.  Necessity  of  method. 
Various  methods.  1.  Breast  measures.  2.  Admeasurements.  3.  Direct 
measurements.  Need  for  observation  of  customer's  peculiarities.  Urgent 
need  to  find  o«t  fancies.  Detail  and  illustrate  how  to  measure  for  Coat, 
Vest,  Trousers.    Practice  makes  perfect. 

LECTURE  40.— Tailors  and  Tailoring  in  Faiby  Talks. 

"  How  the  Fairies  made  a  Coat." 

"  The  Tailor  who  KiUed  Three  at  a  Stroke." 

"  The  Tailor  who  Pricked  the  Elephant's  Trunk." 

•*  The  Tailor  who  Thrashed  his  Son." 

"  The  Tailor  who  Married  a  Princess." 

LECTURE  41. — Review  op  Loed  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son. 

LECTURE  42. — ^National  Peculiaritibs  op  Form  and  Fashion. 

English  contrasted  with  French,  German,  American,  Australian  and 
other  nations,  in  their  build  of  figure  and  style  of  garment  worn. 

Note. — ^These  subjects  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  weekly  article  in  the 
Tailor  and  Cutter  (weekly  edition)  for  1901. 


THE  THEORY  AND   PRACTICE  OF  SHOEMAKTNG. 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schods  Office, 

June,  1901. 

The  following  syllabus  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  principal  Instructor 
of  the  Northamptonshire  County  Council,  Mr.  E«  Swaysland,  whose  name 
will  be  a  guarantee  for  sound  doctrine  in  the  matter  of  shoemaking.  Great 
Britain  holds  a  leading  position  in  this  trade,  and  any  instructor  who 
resolutely  sets  himself  to  teach  boys  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Swaysland 
may  rest  assured  that  he  is  up  to  date.  He  wHl  turn  out  good  shoemakers. 
More  than  that,  he  will  turn  out  good  craftsmen,  and  perform  in  leather 
the  service  that  the  ordinary  manual  instructor  of  the  elementary  schools 
performs  in  wood.  No  one  expects  aU  the  latter*s  pupils  to  become  cabinet 
makers,  but  from  the  manual  instruction  class,  whatever  the  material,  all 
pupils  should  carry  away  something  of  the  workman's  touch,  hand  should 
have  been  trained  to  work  in  concert  with  eye,  the  habit  acquired  of  taking 
and  recording  precise  measurements,  and,  by  the  application  of  drawing, 
a  capacity  developed  of  drafting  as  well  as  executing  a  piece  of  work.  And 
so,  whether  our  young  shoemaker  sticks  to  his  last  or  goes  off  at  a  tangent, 
he  ought,  if  taught  as  Mr.  Swaysland  would  have  him  taught,  to  carry 
with  him  a  general  equipment  fitting  him  to  do  well  whatever  job  he  takes 
in  hand. 

The  first  part  of  the  syllabus  contains  suggestions  for  conversational 
lessons,  which  are  calculated  to  convey  a  good  deal  of  general  information, 
as  well  as  to  stimulate  a  boy*s  interest  in  his  work 

The  second  part  explains  itself ;  it  is  a  carefully  graduated  three-year 
course  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction.  'R&eh  year's  work  covers 
all  the  seven  branches  into  which  the  subject  is  conveniently  and,  for 
elementary  purposes,  exhaustively  divided.  Thus  a  boy  will  not  have  to 
wait  until  his  last  year  before  he  gets  some  inkling  of  the  most  attractive 
portions  of  his  trade,  he  will  not  be  forced  to  specialise  on  a  particular 
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branch  of  a  trade  before  he  realises  in  the  least  what  his  capacity  and 
wishes  are.  In  many  of  the  schools  there  arc  capital  collections  of  speci- 
mens, diagrams,  and  models  suitable  for  illustrating  a  reasoned  conrse  of 
instruction  such  as  is  here  presented.  These  aids  are  not  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  without  them  the  course  will  be  oi  little  value.  It  will  be  in 
danger  of  degenerating  into  a  series  of  object  lessons  without  objects 

JaUk  G.  Lbgos. 


FDRST    PART. 

TOPIOB  SUITABLB  FOR  CJONVERSATIONAL  LbBSONS. 


The  meaning  of  the  words  **  boots,"  ''shoes,'*  " cordwainer,**  and  "  shoe- 
maker." 

The  history  of  shoemaking,  Egyptian  shoes,  the  fashion  among  the 
Romans  when  they  came  to  England,  what  the  Ancient  Briton  then  wore 
for  shoes,  and  the  alterations  in  style  to  the  present  day.  How  the  Cord- 
wainers*  and  Leather  Sellers'  Companies  originated,  what  they  were  for, 
what  they  did,  and  what  they  now  do  for  the  boot  and  shoe  trades. 

n. 

The  variety  oi  materials  used  in  shoemaking.  How  a  single  boot  may 
contain  materiab  from  both  land  and  sea  animals,  from  worms,  reptiles, 
vegetables  and  minerals.  How  the  parts  are  put  together  by  hand,  by 
steam  power,  or  blown  together  by  compressed  air. 

III. 

The  beauty,  art,  and  knowledge  displayed  in  this  trade,  its  usefulness 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  it.  How  shoes  and  shoemakers  have  affected 
history. 

IV. 

Eminent  men  who  from  working  shoemakers  have  become  clergymen, 
lawyers,  inventors,  great  sailors  and  soldiers,  statesmen,  doctors,  and 
merchants.  Thus  by  their  example  showing  what  can  be  done  by  those 
who  are  earnest  and  industrious. 

V. 

The  shape  of  the  foot,  its  arches  and  points  of  contact,  the  bones,  muscles, 
and  skin.  The  great  difference  between  the  upper  and  sole  skins.  The 
difference  between  the  great  and  the  small  toes.  How  people  stand,  walk, 
and  run.  The  Lascar,  American  Indian,  professional  walker,  and  the 
soldier's  walk.    The  difference  between  walking  and  running. 

VI. 

The  shape  of  the  uppers  used  in  ancient  times.  The  Egyptian  grass 
shoes,  Roman  sandal,  British  buskin,  modern  Spanish  rope  bota,  Blucher, 
Wellington,  aad  Derby  boots.  The  boots  and  shoes  worn  by  our  soldiers 
and  saHors. 

VII. 

Where  the  materiab  for  the  uppers  come  from.  French  calf,  German 
kid,  American  split,  Russian  hide,  English  kips,  and  fancy  leathers.  The 
animals  whose  hides  and  skins  are  used,  ox,  cow,  calf,  sheep,  goat,  kid,  horse, 
(jiiagga,  seal,  porpoise,  lizard,  crocodile,  dog,  and  kangaroo. 
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VIII. 

I^Sewiug  the  uppers  together.  In  ancient  times  by  thongs,  sinews  of 
animab,  and  chewed  hide.  In  modern  times  with  silk,  linen,  jute,  flax, 
and  cotton  threads.    How  a  thread  is  made,  by  hand,  by  machine. 

IX. 

^Where  the^eather  for  the^soles  comes  from.  The  hides  of  the  elephant* 
buffalo,  bull,  and  oxen  from  South  America,  India,  Africa,  China,  and 
Spain.  Where  the  best  come  from,  why  some  are  branded,  some  much 
cut  about,  some  scratched. 

X. 

The  ancient  methods  of  fastening  the  soles  to  the  uppers  by  threaded 
cords,  by  straps,  by  nailing,  sewing  the  bottoms,  "folding'*  the  soles, 
stitching  wiHh  human  hair,  hemp,  flax,  and  silk.  The  origin  of  rivetted 
boots.    Why  pegged  boots  were  first  made. 

XL 

Finishing  or  decorating  foot  wear.  The  ancient  jewelled  sandal,  gilded 
and  gold  wire  wove  shoes.  The  colouring  of  boots  and  shoes.  How  the 
*'  finish  "  has  altered  from  ancient  to  the  present  times. 

XU. 

How  to  obtain  work  as  a  shoemaker :  (a)  in  a  factory,  where  work  is 
done  by  machinery ;  (6)  in  a  small  shop,  where  work  is  done  by  hand. 
Cobbling,  *'  boots  mended  while  you  wait."  Usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of 
shoema^g  to  a  soldier.  A  shoe-making  soldier  a  genuine  handy-man, 
e.g.,  in  South  Africa. 


I  *. 


J  SECOND  PART. 

The  Psaotioal  Coubsb. 
'  I   FissT  Ysas.~!-Class  L 

k.^The  Foot  and  the  Last 

(i.)  The  form  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  actual  bearing  surface,  method  of 
obtaining  an  "  impression  "  of  the  surface  upon  which  we  stand. 

(ii.)  Sectional  shape  of  foot  compared  to  shape  of  last,  difference  between 
inner  and  outer  sides,  position  of  great  toe,  alteration  in  the  shape  of  foot 
during  walking.    How  a  last  is  measured. 

B,— Pattern  Cutting^ 

(L)  Exercise  in  marking  centre  line  of  last  and  direction  of  lines  ot  measure- 
ment.   The  top  of  last  only  to  be  marked— why  ? 

(iL)  Method  of  producing  the  paper  **  form  '*  of  the  side  and  of  the  bottom, 
drawing  upon  the  form  the  lines  of  measurements  described  in  Class  I., 
Subject  "  A."  (u.)  ;  Class  I.,  Subject  "  B."  (i.). 

C— Cttttingr  out  the  "  Tops" 

(i.)  Where  the  best  of  the  leather  should  be,  and  why.  What  should 
be  the  appearance  of  leather  used  in  the  top  parts  for  strong  boots. 

(ii.)  The  different  kinds  of  leather  used  for  strong  and  for  Ught  boots, 
waxed  leather,  grained  leather,  glazed  leather,  kid.  Their  relative  dura- 
bility. 
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D. — Fitting  and  Machining. 

(I.)  How  the  edges  of  the  tops  sire  stitched  together,  the  different  Junda 
of  stitches,  where  they  are  used  and  why. 

(ii.)  Where  the  parts  overlap,  how  they  are  "skived,**  the  different 
kinds  of  seams,  welt  seams,  plain  seams,  lap  seams,  open  stitching,  specimens 
of  different  stitches — hand,  machine,  lock,  loop. 

TL'-Rimgh  Stuff  CtUting. 

(i.)  The  leather  used  for  soles,  insoles,  and  heels.  Which  should  be  hard 
and  which  mellow.  The  difference  between  the  flesh  and  the  grain.  How 
to  tell  soft  from  mellow  leatlier. 

(ii.)  Different  kinds  of  leather  for  soles,  oak  C^^nglish),  red  (American), 
pink  (Australian).  How  they  differ  and  what  each  land  ^  is  used  for. 
Leather  for  insoles,  welting  and  heel  stuff,  shoulders,  bellies,  and  sides. 

F. — Making, 

(i.)  How  the  uppers  are  pulled  over  and  fastened  to  the  insoles.  How 
the  soles  are  fastened,  simple  seams  as  rivetting  or  pegging.  Examination 
of  specimens  in  section  showing  rivetted  or  pegged  work. 

(ii.)  What  constitutes  lasting,  the  order  in  which  the  operations  should 
be  gone  through,  and  what  is  the  effect.  The  difference  between  through 
seams  and  "  welts.**  In  what  the  hand-made  waxed  cord  differs  from  the 
machine-made  waxed  thread. 

Q. — Finishing, 

(i.)  How  and  why  the  edges  of  soles  and  heels  are  smoothed,  effect  in 
appearance  and  wear,  knifing,  rasping,  sandpapering.  The  colour  should 
match  the  top. 

'  (ii.)  The  relation  between  the  prepared  edge  and  the  finishing  iron. 
What  condition  the  bottoms  should  be  in  for  different  styles  of  finish.  The 
difference  between  gum  finishes,  stains,  and  paints.  How  they  are 
prepared. 


Sbcond  Year. — Class  II. 

A. — Tlie  Foot  and  the  Last, 

(L)  Taking  the  measurements  and  shape  of  the  foot  for  bespoke  orders. 
How  to  take  a  ''  draft  "  and  set  out  the  dimensions.  Fitting  up  the  last 
for  the  order  taken,  allowances  and  deductions. 

(ii.)  The  shape  and  measurements  of  various  kinds  of  lasts — flat,  round, 
and  inner  ridge  lasts.  Meaning  of  such  terms  as  spring,  pitch,  twist,  and 
range  as  applied  to  lasts. 

B. — Pattern  Cutting. 

(L)  Relation  between  the  last  and  the  leg  of  the  boot.  Construction 
lines  for  upper  patterns.  Connecting  a  form  made  from  a  last  fitted  up  in 
Class  II.,  Subject  "A.*'  (i.),  to  the  construction  lines. 

(ii.)  Explanation  of  such  terms  as  pitch,  spring,  and  inclination  as  applied 
to  upper  patterns,  variations  in  pitch  required  for  lasts  shown  in  Class  11., 
Subject  "A.*'  (ii.).  Allowances  for  seams  and  lasting  over.  The  produc- 
tion of  a  complete  pattern  for  uppers. 

C— Cutting  out  the  *'  Tops:' 

(L)  The  shape  of  skins,  froo^  shnpc,  bad  shape.  How  patterns  may  be 
arranged  to  cut  with  little  waste,  systems  of  cutting  for  large  clear  surfaces. 
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(iL)  The  growth  of  skins  and  hides,  direction  in  which  they  are  tight. 
Reasons  for  and  methods  of  catting  tight  to  toe,  and  tight  across.  How 
to  cut  to  avoid  flaws. 

D. — Fitting  and  Machining. 

(L)  The  preparation  of  the  parts  of  the  tops  for  machining.  Fitting ; 
how  the  parts  are  held  together — hy  paste,  cement,  and  soap.  "  Fitting 
on  the  flat,"  "  fitting  on  a  block." 

(ii.)  Machining — materials  used,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen  threads.  The 
length  of  stitches  for  different  classes  of  work,  how  a  bad  seam  may  be 
detected. 

E.— Bough  Stuff  CuUing. 

(i.)  The  shape  of  butts,  bends,  and  sides.  Which  parts  of  them  are  best. 
How  to  cut  tiiem  up  to  advantage.  The  parts  of  which  are  "  prime  "  and 
which  are  **offaL"  What  each  quality  is  used  for — wetting,  rolling, 
hammering. 

(iL)  Banging  and  cutting  soles  and  insoles,  straight  ranges  for  whole 
soles,  f (»:  spucen  soles,  curved  ranges  for  whole  soles,  for  spliced  soles,  cutting 
witiioat  rangiiig.  Which  is  most  economical  ?  Proof  dt  economy  in  each 
method. 

F.— Making. 

(L)  Different  methods  of  lasting— forward,  backward,  re-lasting,  back 
lasting.  The  tfect  of  the  different  strains  upon  the  boot.  Experiments 
in  the  effect  of  pulling  in  different  directions,  heel  building. 

(iL)  How  lasting  machines  work,  bed  machines,  wipers,  and  tackers. 
How  the  work  is  prepared  for  the  machine.  In  what  tiie  machine  differs 
from  hand  work.  How  the  boot  is  affected  by  the  seams,  "  direct "  and 
"  indirect "  attachments,  machine  heels. 


G. — Finishing. 

(L)  How  special  edges  are  produced,  the  shape  and  use  of  cutters  and 
irons,  blind,  jigger,  crease,  hoUow-faced,  squarerfaced,  pump  irons.  Tools 
for  shaping  edges.    Heel  shaves,  planes,  ploughs,  burnishers  and  setters. 

(iL)  The  effect  of  scouring  and  wetting  upon  edf^es  and  bottoms,  setting 
up  cdd,  putting  into  colour,  setting  and  burnishing.  How  to  make 
ydlow,  red,  fawn,  brown,  and  black  edges  and  bottoms. 


Third  TxAK.--CLAsa  HI. 

-•i     « 

A.— The  Foot  and  the  Laet. 

(L)  Methods  of  producing  sole  shapes  of  various  types  to  given  measure- 
ments, "  Standard  "  dimensions  of  Islsts,  difference  between  fittings,  girths, 
widths,  and  lengths. 

(iL)  What  constitutes  a  set  of  lasts,  the  difference  in  shape  and  in  dimen- 
sions between  lasts  for  infants  and  those  for  adults.  Some  details  ci  the 
imits  of  measurement  used  for  last  measurements,  zero  points  upon  the 


B.— Pattern  Cutting. 

(L)  Outting  the  sectional  parts  of  patterns  for  uppers  tram  standards 
produced  during  previous  lesson.  For  soles  from  shapes  produced  in 
Clan  m..  Subject  ^A."  (L). 

(iL)  How  to  cut  a  set  of  patterns  for  uppers  from  patterns  inroduced  in 
prvrioos  lessons,  for  bottoming  parts  from  patterns  produced  in  ClassIU. 
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Subjects  "A."  (i.)  and  "  B."  (L),  and  to  measurements  given  in  Chss  UI. 
Subject  "A."  (ii.). 


C— CttWingr  out  the  *' Tops:" 

(i.)  Essential  difference  between  hides  and  skins,  horse,  cow,  ox,  calf, 
sheep,  goat,  kid,  and  seal,  kip,  split,  satin  hide.  How  leather  is  measured 
by  weight,  by  area. 

(ii.)  Tanning  and  tawing  processes — simply  chemical  experiments 
demonstrating  the  conversion  of  skin  into  leather,  vegetable  tannage, 
mineral  tannage,  tawing,  currying  and  leather  dressing,  detection  of  bad 
leathers. 

D. — Fitting  and  Machining. 

(i.)  Different  methods  of  closing  tops — set  up,  raw  edge,  beaded,  bound, 
turned  in,  and  bagged.  Some  one  method  of  fitting  and  machining  an 
ordinary  shoe  and  a  boot. 

(ii.)  The  working  of  sewing  machines,  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as 
tension,  pull  down,  take  up.  Simple  explanation  of  the  action  oi  shuttles, 
reciprocating,  oscillating,  and  rotary.  The  essential  difference  between 
silk,  linen,  and  cotton  threads — how  to  detect  bad  threads,  "  spun  '*  silk, 
and  twist. 

E.—Rough  Stuff  Cutting, 

(L)  Relative  weight  of  the  different  leathers.  How  and  why  a  highly 
priced  leather  may  be  cheaper  than  a  lower  priced.  How  to  detect  vrasteful 
leathers.  The  appearance  of  good  leathers,  upon  the  grain  side,  flesh,  cut 
section,  specimens  of  pure  tannages. 

(iL)  Source  of  bottom  stock,  hides,  ox,  cow,  bull,  market,  dry-salted, 
wet-salted,  branded  hides.  How  leather  is  made  (see  Class  III.,  Subject 
"C."  (iL)).  The  effect  in  appearance,  weight,  and  value:  of  oak  bu-k, 
valonia,  hemlock,  mimosa,  diva  diva,  and  sumach  as  tanning  agents. 
Cause  of  stains.  Simple  experiments  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  solution 
of  tannic  acid,  and  iron  nails  and  leather. 

F. — Making. 

(i.)  The  essential  difference  between  hand  and  machine  made  work. 
As  regards  lasting  in  pull,  pleat,  and  draft.  As  regards  attachment  in 
vertical,  horizontal,  or  combined  method.  Examination  of  the  different 
seams  in  section — hand  sewing  and  stitching,  lock  stitch,  loop  stitch. 

(iL)  The  different  kinds  of  lasting  machines,  bed  machines  compared 
to  vertical  machines  and  to  hand  methods.  The  effect  of  the  different 
methods  of  lasting  and  attachment  on  the  appearance  and  wear  of  the 
boot.  How  the  attachment  of  waist  and  heel  affect  the  flexibility,  rivetted 
seats  compared  to  sewn  seats,  sew-rounds  compared  to  welts. 

G. — Finishing, 

(i.)  Finishing  machinery.  The  use  of  machine  substitutes  for  hand 
tools.  Heel  trimmers,  edge  trimmers,  heel  burnishers,  edge  setters,  bottom 
scoturers,  brushes,  and  pads.    The  routine  of  finishing  by  machine. 

(ii.)  Different  types  of  finishing  machinery — hot  kit  process,  cold  kit 
proems,  finishing  bv  friction,  by  brush  and  pad,  stoning.  The  use  of  slosh 
and  paint,  recipes  for  bla(^  and  coloured  stains,  fakes,  paints  and  sloshes, 
speed  of  machines  and  vibration,  effect  on  work  in  quality  and  quantity. 
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THE  NOBEL  FOUNDATION  AND  THE  NOBEL  PRIZES  * 

T. — Introduction. 

Alfred  Bemhard  Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite,  died  in 
1896,  leaving  the  residue  of  his  great  fortune,  estimated  at  about 
£2,000,000  sterling,  for  the  foundation  of  five  annual  prizes,  to 
be  awarded  for  the  most  important  discoveries  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Phjrsiolo^  or  Medicine,  for  the  most  remarkable 
literary  work  of  an  idealist  tendency,  and  for  the  greatest  service 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  peace  during  the  year.  The  value  ot 
each  prize  will  be  about  £8,000  * 

An  official  French  translation  of  the  Statutes  and  Regulations 
relating  to  the  Nobel  Foundation  has  just  been  issued. f  The 
original  docimients  received  the  sanction  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
on  June  29, 1900. 

The  Statutes  and  Regulations  are  somew^hat  complicated  in 
form.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
summarise  and  to  rearrange  to  some  extent  the  more  important 
of  them,  and  this  has  been  done  below.  The  Statutes  and 
Regulations  are  paragraphed  separately,  but  it  has  been  found 
more  convenient  to  give  references  to  pages  of  the  French 
text  and  paragraphs  occurring  on  these  pages.  Where  cross 
references  are  given  to  the  pages  of  the  present  summary,  the 
words  "  above  "  or  "  below  "  are  added. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  text  of  the  will  has  received  a  liberal 
interpretation.  In  addition  to  the  prizes,  provision  is  made  for 
the  establishment  of  Nobel  Institutes  where  researches  may  be 
carried  on,  and  of  Special  Funds  from  which  grants  may  be 
given  to  promote  the  objects  which  the  Founder  had  at  heart ; 
and  both  Institutes  and  Special  Funds  are  likely,  to  say  ibe 
least,  to  be  quite  as  productive  of  good  as  the  great  prizes. 

It  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  are  to 
be  open  to  all  nationaHties  without  distinction.  No  restriction 
of  sex  is  mentioned  in  the  Statutes.     (See  p.  163,  notef,  below.) 

Alfred  Bemhard  Nobel,  the  Founder,  was  born  at  Stockholm 
on  October  21st,  1833.  He  was  taken  hy  his  father  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1837,  returned  to  Stockholm  m  1859  and  studied 
chemistry  there*  In  1862  he  set  up  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  explosives  known,  nitro- 
glycerine, a  liquid  compound  discovered  in  1847,  but  not  pre- 
viously utilisea.  Nitro-glycerine  is  liable  to  be  exploded  by  even 
a  slight  mechanical  shock.     In  1864  NobeFs  own   laboratorv 

*  See  the  Times,  Ist  December,  1900,  p.  13. 

t  Fondation  Nobel.  Statuts  et  Rfedements.  Traduction  oflScielle.  Stock- 
holm :  L'lmprimerie  Boyale,  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  Soner,  1900.    8^  o,  p.  25. 

t  AccordiugtoPoggendorns  Literarisch-biographjecbesHandworterbiich 
ptc.  (iii.,  p.  974),  he  wfts  self-taught, 
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was  blown  up,  and  in  1866  serious  accidents  in  different 
countries  led  to  proposals  for  making  its  use  illegal.  Nobel  then 
discovered,  in  the  year  1867,  that  by  mixing  nitro-glycerine  with 
certain  solids  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  could  be  rendered  portable 
v:ithout  danger,  and  detonated  at  will  by  means  of  a  cap  of 
mercury  fulminate.  The  powder  chiefly  used  has  been  a  kind  of 
siliceous  earth  called  kieseiguhr,  but  various  substitutes  are  used 
in  different  places  and  for  different  purposes  ;*  the  mixtures  of 
nitro-glycerine  with  such  solids  are  well  known  by  the  general 
name  of  dynamite.  Nobel  set  up  some  twenty  d)naamite 
factories  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  thousands  of  tons  are 
manufactured  annually  for  military  uses,  for  mining,  for  blasting 
rocks  in  the  channels  of  harbours  and  other  similar  operations. 
Nobel  also  invented  other  explosives,  the  most  famous  being 
blasting  gelatine,  and  a  smokeless  powder  obtained  by  treating 
nitro-cellulose  with  nitro-glycerinc.  He  also  had  a  cannon 
foundry  at  Bofors,  and  made  various  scientific  investigations  on 
the  action  of  explosives  on  the  bore  of  cannons,  on  the  power  of 
explosives,  and  on  artificial  india-rubber.  Nobel  in  1869  set  up 
his  laboratory  at  Saint  Sevran,  near  Paris  ;  in  1891  he  removed 
to  San  Remo,  and  died  there  on  December  10th,  1896. 

During  his  lifetime  he  gave  generously  to  the  objects  in  which 
he  was  interasted,  and  suDscribed  half  the  cost  oi  the  ill-fated 
Andr^e  expedition  to  the  North  Pole.f 

II. — Extract   from    jhe  Will  of  Dr.    Albtied   Bernhard 

Nobel. 

The  Nobel  Foundation  is  based  on  the  will  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Bernhard  Nobel,  dated  November  27th,  1895,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing passage  contain*?  the  stipulations  with  regard  to  the 
Foundation : — "  The  residue  of  my  realisable  property  left  after 
my  death  shall  be  disposed  of  as  follows :  The  capital, 
invested  in  safe  investments  by  the  executors  of  m;^  will, 
shall  constitute  a  fund  of  which  the  interest  shall  be  distributed 
annually  as  a  reward  to  such  persons  as  have  rendered  to 
humanity  the  greatest  services  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
total  amount  shall  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  and  allotted, 
one  [part]  to  the  person  who  has  made  the  most  important  dis- 
covery or  invention  in  the  physical  sciences ;  another  [part]  to 
the  person  who  has  made  the  most  important  discovery  or  the 
greatest  improvement  in  chemistry ;  the  third  to  the  author  of 
the  most  important  discovery  in  the  domain  of  physiology  or 
medicine ;  the  fourth  to  the  person  who  has  produced  the  most 
remarkable  literary  work  of  an  idealist  tcndencyj ;  and,  finall}-, 

*  Nobel  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  sand  at  Merstham  on  July 
14th,  1868.    See  the  Times,  December  15th,  1896. 

t  The  biojrraphical  facts  here  given  are  mainly  derived  from  an  article 
Dy  M.  L^on  Sagnet  in  the  Grande  Encyclophiie. 

t  The  text  runs,  "  a  celui  (uii  aura  produit  I'ouvraffe  litt^raire  1^  plus 
remarquable  dans  le  sens  de  riaealisme.  It  is  obviously  open  to.  some  dif- 
ference of  interpretation. 
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the  fifth  to  the  person  who  has  done  most,  or  laboured  best,  for 
the  cause  of  fraternity  among  different  peoples,  for  the  suppres- 
sion or  reduction  of  standing  aJrmies,  or  for  the  formation  and 
promotion  of  peace  congresses. 

The  prizes  shall  be  awarded  as  follows: — For  Physios  and 
Chemistry  by  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences*;  for  work 
in  Physiology  and  Medicine  by  the  Caroline  Institute  of  Stock- 
holm* ;  for  Literature  by  tne  Stockholm  Academy* ;  and, 
finally,  for  the  Cause  of  Peace,  by  a  Commission  of  five  members 
elected  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing.*  It  is  my  express  desire 
that  in  tne  award  of  the  prizes  no  account  snail  Tbe  taken  of 
nationality,  so  that  each  prize  may  go  to  the  most  worthy, 
whether  het  be  Scandinavian  or  not." 

An  agreement  was  made  with  certain  heirs  to  a  smaller  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Nobel's  property,  by  which  they  renounced  the 
inheritance  for  themselves  and  their  heirs,  on  the  express 
condition  that — 

(a)  The  general  Statutes  re^ilating  the  award  of  the 
prizes  by  the  competent  authonties  should  be  drawn  up  in 
concert  with  a  delegate  representing  the  Robert  Nobel 
family,  and  submitted  for  approval  to  the  King  of  Sweden. 

(6)  That  certain  permanent  regulations,  statea  on  p.  165,  §  6, 
below,  should  be  passed  with  regard  to  the  award  of  the 
prizes. 

The  Statutes  and  Begulations  relating  to  the  Foundation  as  a 
whole,  and  those  relating  to  four  out  of  the  five  Sections  corre- 
sponding to  the  five  subjects  for  which  prizes  will  be  awarded, 
are  summarised  below.  The  Regulations  relating  to  the 
"  Peace  "  Section,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Norwegian 
Storthing,  have  not  yet  been  issued.  (For  these  see  Appendix  A.) 

III.— The  STATUTES.J 

(1)  The  General  Fiind.l 

1.  The  General  Fund  is  to  be  controlled   by  a  Council   of 

Administration,  composed  of  five  members,  of  Swedish  nationality, 

sitting  at  Stockholm.     The  president  is  to  be  nominated  by  the 

^King  of  Sweden.    The  four  other  members  are  to  be  elected  by 

*  For  an  account  of  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  see  pp.  172, 173  below. 
They  are  designated  collectively  in  what  follows  as  the  "Corporate  Bodies." 
According  to  the  Statutes  (p.  4,  §  2),  the  term  "  Stockholm  Academy  "  is 
intended  to  mean  the  Swedish  Academy. 

t  No  mention  is  made  of  any  restricfon  of  the  prizes  to  ]>ersons  of  the 
male  sex,  although  the  masculine  pronoun  is  used  tnroughout  in  the  French 
text. 

%  The  Statutes  may  be  altered  hereafter,  under  certain  conditions,  by  the 
Corporate  Bodies  named  in  the  will  and  tne  Council  of  Administration  (p. 
9,  §22). 

§  The  term  used  is  "  la  fondation."  I  have  preferred  to  render  it  by  the 
expression  "General  Fund"  to  correspond  with  the  term  "Special  Fund" 
used  later. 

.5689,  h  2 
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a  body  of  fifteen  representatives,  chosen  by  the  Corporate  Bodies 
named  in  the  will.     (See  2,  below.) 

A  deputy  is  also  to  be  elected  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the 
president,  and  two  deputies  are  to  be  elected  for  each  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Council. 

The  members  and  deputies  will  be  elected  in  future  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  the  term  of  office  beginning  on  May  1st  (p. 
7,  §§  14-16).  But  two  of  the  members  of  the  first  Council,  selected 
by  lot,  will  retire,  after  a  single  year  of  office,  so  that  in  future  two 
Tuay  retire  annually.     {Dispositions  Transitoires,  p.  9,  1.) 

The  Council  will  elect  one  of  its  members  as  "  director  and 
administrator"  {directeur-gerant)  (p.  7,  §  14). 

2.  Of  the  fifteen  representatives,  six  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  (for  the  two  Sections  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry),  and  three  are  to  be  chosen  by  each  of  the  other  Corpo- 
rate Bodies.  In  addition  the  Academy  of  Sciences  will  nominate 
four  deputy-representatives,  and  each  of  the  other  Corporate 
Bodies  two,  tc  act  for  representatives  prevented  from  so  domg. 

The  representatives  will  hold  office  for  two  years.  They  will 
elect  a  president  from  among  their  number.  Nine  representa- 
tives will  form  a  quonim  (p.  7,  §  16). 

In  certain  cases  (p.  8,  §§  17-19)  the  representatives  may  be 
called  on  to  control  the  management  of  the  Foundation  b}^  the 
Council. 

3.  The  functions  of  the  Council  include  the  payment  of  the 
money  value  of  prizes  to  the  prize  winners  and  the  payment  on 
requisition  of  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  award  of  prizes,  the 
payment  of  sums  due  to  the  Xobel  Institutes,  and  of  sums 
required  for  all  other  purposes  (p.  7,  §  15). 

4.  One-tenth  of  the  net  annual  revenue  from  the  General 
Fund  is  to  be  added  to  the  capital ;  and  the  interest  on  sums  for 
prizes  not  awarded  is  also  to  be  added  to  the  capital  till  such 
sums  have  been  returned  to  the  General  Fund  or  transferred  to  a 
Special  Fund  (p.  8,  §  21).  (See  also  below,  pp.  167,  169, 170,  172.) 

(2)  The  Nohrl  Prizes. 

1.  The  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  as  a  rule  annually  (p.  3,  §  1). 
The  first  award  of  prizes  in  all  the  Sections  will  take  place,  if 
possible,  in  1901  {uiRpositiovs  'Transitoires,  p.  9,  3). 

2.  For  a  work  to  be  alniittcd  to  compete  for  a  prize  it  must 
have  been  printed  and  published  (p.  4,  §  3). 

3.  In  orcler  to  be  iubaitted  to  the  competition  each  work  must 
be  proposed  in  writing  by  some  person  or  body  of  persons  quali- 
fied to  do  so.  Regulations  defining  the  categories  of  p-rsons 
qualified  to  propose  works  for  the  competitions  are  given  below 
under  the  bpecial  Regulations  for  the  various  Sections,  No 
person  may  propose  his  own  work  (p.  5,  §  7). 

4.  Each  proposal  must  be  accompanied  by  the  written  works 
and  documents  on  which  the  proposal  is  based,  and  by  a  written 
statement  in  support  of  the  proposal.  The  Corporate  Body  with 
whom  the  f^wara  of  a  prize  li^s  shall  be  dispensed  from  pro- 
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ceeding  to  a  detailed  examination  of  any  proposal  in  the 
following  cases :  (1)  if  the  proposixl  or  works  presented  are  not 
written  either  in  one  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  or  in 
English,  French,  German,  or  Latin;  (2)  if  the  majority  of  the 
Corporate  Body  in  question  would  be  required,  m  order  to 
appreciate  the  proposed  work,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  a 
memoir  written  m  a  language  of  which  the  interpretation  would 
entail  special  difficulties  or  considerable  expense  (p.  5,  §  8). 

5.  The  proposals  received  froiu  the  previous  1st  of  Februarj" 
to  the  1st  of  February  in  each  year  shall  be  considered 
together  (p.  5,  §  7).  The  will  prescribes  that  prizes  shall  be 
awarded  for  work  done  "  in  the  preceding  year,"  but  this  expres- 
sion is  to  be  taken  to  mean  "  that  the  object  of  the  awards  shall 
be  [as  a  rule]  the  most  recent  fruit  of  efforts  in  the  fields 
designated  in  the  will,  but  [that  it  may  be]  older  work  in 
[exceptional]  cases  where  its  importance  has  only  recently  been 
demonstrated  (p.  4,  §  2). 

6.  If  no  work  be  regarded  as  deserving  of  a  prize  in  any  Section 
the  amount  of  the  prize  is  to  be  held  over  until  the  next  year ; 
if  the  prize  be  not  awarded  then,  the  money  may  be  either 
returned  to  the  General  Fund  bv  the  Corporate  Body  concerned 
or  invested  to  form  a  Special  Fund  for  the  Section,  the  income 
from  which  is  to  be  used  to  promote  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Founder,  otherwise  than  by  the  award  of  a  prize  (p.  5,  §  5). 
(See  also  under  Special  Funds,  below,  p.  167.)  Inaccoraance  with 
an  agreement  made  with  certain  heirs  of  Nobel,  referred  to  on 
p.  163,  above,  it  is  stipulated,  for  all  future  time,  that  in  each 
Section  a  prize  shall  be  awarded  at  least  once  in  each  consecu- 
tive period  ol  five  years ;  and  that  the  value  of  the  prize  given 
shall  not  be  less  than  sixty  per  cent.  (60°/o)  of  the  total  amount 
available  for  the  prize,  ana  that  it  shall  not  be  divided  into 
more  than  three  prizes  (pp.  3,4,  §  1).  The  present  Statutes  pro- 
vide that  the  amount  of  a  prize  may  be  equall)^  divided  between 
two  works,  both  being  judged  worthy  of  the  prize  (p.  4,  §  4). 

A  prize  may  be  awarded  to  the  joint  work  of  two  or  more 
collaborators  (p.  4,  §  4). 

The  Corporate  Bodies  are  allowed  to  decide  if  prizes  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions  may,  or  may  not,  be  awarded  to  an 
institution  or  a  society  (p.  4,  §  4). 

7.  The  four  prizes  for  Pnvsics,  Chemistry,  Literature,  and 
Medicine  will  be  awarded  by  tlie  Corporate  Bodies  named  in  the 
will,  after  receiving  a  report  in  each  case  from  a  special  com- 
mittee, to  be  called  a  Nobel  Committee,  and  consisting  of  three 
or  five  members  elected  by  the  Corporate  Body  concerned. 
The  "  Peace "  prize  will  be  awarded  by  a  Commission  of  the 
Norwegian  Storthing  in  accordance  witn  the  terms  of  the  will. 
Members  of  the  Nobel  Committees  and  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Storthing  may  be  of  foreim  nationality.  In  special  cases  the 
Corporate  Bodies  concernea  may  add  to  the  Nolbel  Committees 
additional  members  possessing  special  competence. 

Members  of  the  Nobel  Committees  may  receive  a  suitable 
remuneration  for  their  work,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Corporate  Body 
concerned  (p.  5,  §  6). 
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8.  Against  the  decisions  with  regard  to  the  award  of  pmes  no 
appeal  can  be  made. 

If  in  the  deliberations  with  regard  to  the  award  any  diflFerence 
of  opinion  should  arise,  it  shall  neither  be  mentioned  in  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  nor  otherwise  revealed  in  any  way 
(p.  6.  §10). 

9.  A  solemn  assembly  will  be  held  on  the  10th  of  December  in 
each  year,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  founder,  at 
which  the  Corporate  Bodies  charged  with  the  award  of  the  prizes 
will  publicly  announce  their  decisions,  and  will  present  to  each 
successful  candidate  an  order  for  the  amount  of  his  prize,  a 
diploma,  and  a  gold  medal  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  donor,  and 
an  appropriate  inscription  (p.  6,  §  9). 

10.  Each  prizeman  is  bound,  unless  he  is  prevented  from 
from  doing  so  (a  inoins  (Teinpechement),  to  deliver  a  public 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  the  work  to  which  the  prize  was 
awarded.  The  lecture  in  the  case  of  the  first  four  prizes  is  to 
be  delivered  at  Stockholm,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Peace  "  prize, 
at  Christiania  (p.  6,  §  9). 

(3)  The  Nobel  Institutes, 

11.  The  Corporate  Bodies  named  in  the  will  are  empowered  to 
found  scientific  institutions  or  other  establishments  m  order  to 
insure  the  provision  of  competent  assistance  in  examining  works 
proposed  for  the  prizes,  and  to  further  in  other  ways  the  objects 
of  tne  Foundation. 

Such  institutions  and  establishments  are  to  be  called  Nobel 
Institutes*  (p.  6,  §  11). 

A  sum  of  300,000  kroner  (£16,8751)  is  to  be  allotted  to  each 
Section  for  the  foundation  of  an  Institute,  but  the  whole  or  any 
uorcion  of  this  may  be  reserved  for  the  Special  Fund  of  the 
Section  (Dispositions  transitoireSy  pp.  9  and  10,  4).  The  Insti- 
tutes will  receive  annually  one-fourth  of  the  income  from  the 
General  Fund  available  for  each  Section,  less  the  expenses 
involved  in  the  award  of  the  prize  for  the  Section  (p.  6,  §  13). 
[The  Physico-Chemical  Institute  may  receive,  according  to  the 
Regulations  p.  15,  §  20,  grants  from  the  Special  Funds  for 
Physics  and  Chemistry.] 

12.  Each  Nobel  Institute  will  be  placed  under  the  direction  o*^ 
the  Corporate  Body  by  which  it  has  been  foimded.  It  will,  how- 
ever, have  an  independent  existence,  and  the  funds  allotted  to  it 
will  be  reserved  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute,  and 
must  not  be  used  by  the  Corporate  Bodies,  or  any  other  institu- 
tions, to  supplement  their  ordinary  annual  expenditure.  The 
learned  officials  of  the  S\vedish  Institutes  in  receipt  of  a  fixed 


*  As  will  be  seen  from  the  special  Regulations  given  below,  three  such 
Nobel  Institutes  are  at  present  contemplated :  a  Physico-Cnemical  In- 
stitute, a  Literary  Institute,  and  a  Medical  Institute. 

t  At  the  rate  of  Is.  ijd.  to  the  krona. 
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salary  will  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  any  other  similar  post  at 
the  same  time  without  the  express  authorisation  of  the  King  of 
Sweden.  Persons  of  foreign  nationality,  men  or  women, 
may  hold  posts  in  connection  with  tte  Institutes  (p.  6, 
§12). 

(4.)  The  Special  Funds. 

13.  Each  Section  will  have  a  Special  Fund.  This  will  be  con- 
stituted in  the  first  instance  by  such  a  portion  of  the  300,000 
kroner  mentioned  on  p.  166  above  as  the  Section  may  wish  to 
reserve  for  this  purpose,  or,  if  no  Institute  be  founded  for  the 
Section,  of  the  whole  amount  {Dispositions  TransitoireSy  pp.  9, 
10,  4).  If  a  prize  have  been  withheld  for  two  consecutive  years, 
and,  if  three-quarters  of  the  members  of  the  competent  body 
present  vote  for  the  proposal,  the  money  will  be  transferred  to 
the  Special  Fund  for  the  Section ;  such  amounts  will  otherwise 
be  returned  to  the  General  Fund  (p.  6,  §  5). 

The  income  from  the  Special  Funds  is  to  be  used  to  promote 
the  chief  objects  of  the  Founder  in  some  way  other  than  by 
the  award  of  prizes.  [For  details  of  the  Special  Funds  in  the 
different  Sections  see  below.] 

IV. — Special  Regulations  for  the  Sections  of  Physics  and 

Chemistry. 

The  Nobel  PHzes  in  Physics  and  Cheviistry. 

The  Corporate  Body  for  these  Sections  is  the  Swedish  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

1.  The  following  persons  are  to  be  entitled  to  nominate 
competitors  for  me  prizes,  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes 
(p.  11,  §  1 ;  see  also  p.  164  (2),  3,  above): 

(i.)  Swedish  and  foreign  members  of  the  Royal  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sciences  (referred  to  hereafter  as  "  the 
Academv  "). 

(ii.)  Members  of  the  Nobel  Committees  for  Physics  and 
Chemistry. 

(iii.)  Persons  who  have  received  a  Nobel  prize  from  the 
Academy. 

(iv.)  The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  in  physical 
and  chenucal  science  at  the  Universities  of  Upsala, 
Lund,  Christiania,  Copenhagen,  and  Helsingfors,  the 
Caroline  Institute  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  Stock- 
holm, the  Royal  Higher  Technical  School  of  Stock- 
holm,aHd  the  professors  of  the  same  sciences  occupying 
permanent  posts  at  the  Ecole  Supirieare  of  Stockholm 
{Stockholvis  Hogskola).* 


*  This  institution,  although  it  does  not  bear  the  name  of  University,  is  of 
University  rank. 
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(v.)  The  occupants  of  similar  chairs  in,  at  least,  six.  Univer- 
sities, or  places  of  higher  education  {Ecolea 
Superieures)  to  be  chosen  by  the  Academy,  so  as 
to  distribute  the  mandate  suitably  among  different 
countries  and  their  universities. 

(vi.)  Such  persons  as  the  Academy  may  see  fit  to  invite  to 
act  (p.  11,  §1). 

2.  The  Nobel  Committees  for  Physics  and  Chemistry  shall 
each  consist  of  live  members,  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes, 
four  being  chosen  by  the  Academy,  and  the  fifth  being  the 
director  of  the  corresponding  section  of  the  Nobel  Physico- 
Chemical  Institute.  Tne  members  other  than  the  director  shall 
hold  office  in  general  for  four  years ;  one  member  shall  retire 
each  year,  but  shall  be  re-eligible  (p.  11,  §  2). 

The  four  members  of  the  first  committee  elected  will,  in  each 
case,  retire  successively  at  the  end  of  1901,  1902, 1903,  and  1904, 
the  selection  of  the  retiring  members  being  determined  by  lot. 
{Dispositions  TransltoireSyp,  15,  16.) 

If  anv  member  leave  a  Committee  another  member  shall  be 
elected  for  the  unexpired  term  of  office  (p.  11,  §  2). 

3.  The  Nobel  Committees  shall  in  the  month  of  September 
issue  invitations  to  all  persons  qualified  under  paraj^ph  1  above 
to  send  in,  before  the  1st  of  February  of  the  following  year,  pro- 
posals for  prizes,  with  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
proposals  are  made  (p.  12,  §  6). 

Each  of  the  Nobel  Committees  shall  report  to  the  Academy 
before  the  end  of  September  in  each  year ;  the  corresponding 
sections  of  the  Academy  (together  with  any  additional  member 
of  the  Academy,  if  the  section  think  necessary)  shall  report  t/> 
the  Academy  during  the  month  of  October ;  and  the  Academy 
shall  come  to  a  final  decision  before  the  middle  of  November 

(P-  12,  §  7). 

No  documents,  reports,  or  proposals  of  the  Nobel  Committees 
with  regard  to  the  award  of  prizes  shall  be  published  or 
revealed  in  any  manner  (p.  ]  2,  §  8). 

Tlie  Nohel  Phyaico-Chemical  Inatitute, 

4.  The  Academy  is  empowered  to  found,  in  virtue  ot  the 
Statutes,  a  Phvsico-Chemical  Institute  of  which  the  immediate 
purpose  shall  be  to  control  discoveries  in  Chemistry  and  Physics 
proposed  for  Nobel  Prizes.  The  Institute,  so  far  as  its  resources 
allow,  will  also  encourage  researches  in  the  domain  of  physical 
and  chemical  science  from  which  important  results  may  be 
expected  (j).  13,  §  12). 

The  Institute  shall  contain  two  sections — one  for  Physics  and 
one  for  Chemistry.  The  buildings  for  the  two  sections  shall 
adjoin  one  another,  and  there  shall  be  for  common  use,  a  council- 
chamber  for  the  Nobel  Committees,  muniment  room,  library, 
etc.  (p.  13,  §  13). 

The  Institute  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector 
nominated  by  the  King  of  Swaden  (p.  14,  §14).     Each  of  the 
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two  sections  is  to  be  under  the  charge  of  a  director,  Swedish  or 
foreign,  chosen  by  the  Academy  on  the  proposal  of  the  corre- 
sponding section  of  the  Academy ;  the  director  is  to  be  a  man  of 
reputation  [qui  a' est  acquis  une  ripidation  solide]  and  posses- 
sing a  wide  Knowledge  of  the  science  concerned.  He  will  have 
the  title  of  professor  (p.  14,  §  14). 

Tlte  fecial  Funds  foi*  Physics  and  Chemistry, 

5.  The  income  from  the  Special  Funds  (see  p.  167  above,  §  13), 
may  be  devoted  to  one  of  two  purposes  : — 

(i.)  It  may  be  used,  firstly,  by  the  Academy,  in  accordance 
witn  the  chief  objects  of  the  Founder,  to  make  grants 
for  work  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  which  appear  to 
be  of  scientific  or  practical  value.  Such  grants  shall 
be  made  in  preference  to  persons  whose  work  has 
already  yielded  results  deserving  to  be  completed 
with  the  help  of  the  Nobel  Foundation.  Proposals 
for  subventions  shall  be  made  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  Nobel  Committee  concerned,  and  submitted  to 
the  Academy,  reported  on  by  its  corresponding 
section,  and  finally  decided  on  by  the  Academy  as  a 
whole. 

(ii.)  The  income  mav  l^  used,  secondly,  for  the  purposes  ot 
the  Physico-Chemical  Nobel  Institute  (p.  15,  §  20). 

V. — Special  Regulations  for  the  Section  of  Literature.* 

1.  The  Corporate  Body  for  the  Section  is  the  Swedish 
Academy. 

According  to  the  Statutes  (p.  4,  §  2)  the  term  "  literature  "  in 
the  will  is  intended  to  apply  not  only  to  purely  literary  works, 
but  to  all  other  works  possessing  from  their  form  and  style 
literary  value. 

The  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature, 

2.  The  following  institutions  and  persons  are  to  be  entitled  to 
nominate  competitors  lor  the  prizes,  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes  (p.  17,  §  1  of  the  original;  see  also  p.  164  (2),  3,  above). 

(i.)  Members  of  the  Swedish  Academy  (referred  to  here- 
after as  "  the  Academy  ")  and  members  of  the  French 
Academy  and  the  Spanish  Academy,  which  resemble 
this  Academy  in  their  organisation  and  aims, 
(ii.)  Members  of  the  literary  sections  of  other  academies, 
and  members  of  literary  societies  similar  to 
academies.! 

(iii.)  University  professors  of  Aesthetics,  Literature,  and 
Historv. 

*  The  Special  Regulations  published  contain  no  details  with  regard  to  the 
election  and  functions  of  the  Nobel  Committee,  or  the  award  of  the  prize 
such  as  are  furnished  for  the  Sections  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Medicine. 

t  It  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  what  institutions  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  British  Empire  generally,  come  under  this 
category. 
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This  reflation  is  to  be  published  at  least  once  every  five  years 
in  an  official  journal  or  in  one  of  the  newspapers  most  widely  read 
in  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  principal  countries 
of  the  civilised  world  (p.  17,  §1). 

The  Nobel  Literary  InstitiUe. 

3.  The  Institute  will  include  an  important  library  devoted 
chiefly  to  modem  literature.  The  Academy  will  nominate  a 
librarian  with  one  or  more  assistant  librarians,  and  also  a 
number  of  qualified  literary  assistants,  titular  and  supernumerary, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  draw  up  reports  on  questions  relating  to 
the  prize,  and  on  recent  foreign  literature,  and  to  execute  such 
txaiislations  of  foreign  works  as  may  be  required. 

The  Institute  will  be  placed  under  tne  supervision  of  an 
inspector  nominated  by  tne  King  of  Sweden,  and  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Academv, 
nominated  specially  by  this  body  (p.  17,  §  2.) 

The  Special  Fund  for  Literature. 

4.  The  Academy  has  power  to  use  the  Special  Fund  to 
encourage,  in  accordance  with  the  chief  objects  of  the  Founder, 
all  literary  activity,  in  Sweden  and  abroad,  of  such  kindias  may 
be  regarded  as  of  importance  to  civilisation,  especially  in  the 
intellectual  domain  to  which  it  Ls  the  duty  of  the  Academy  to 
devote  its  attention  and  care.     (See  p.  172,  below.) 

VI. — Special  Regulations   for  the  Section  of  Medicine. 

1.  The  Corporate  Body  for  the  Section  is  the  Caroline  Institute 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.f 

The  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine. 

2.  The  follo\ving  persons  are  to  be  entitled  to  nominate  com- 
petitors for  prizes  m  accordance  with  the  Statutes  (p.  20,  §  5 ; 
see  also  p.  164,  (2),  3  above). 

(i.)  Members  of  the  College  of  Professors  of  the  Caroline 
Institute  (referred  to  hereafter  as  "the  College  of 
Professors  "). 

(ii.)  Members  of  the  Section  of  Medicine  of  the  Royal 
Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(iii.)  Persons  who  have  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Medicine. 

(iv.)  Members  of  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Upsala,  Lund,  Christiania,  Copenhagen,  and 
Helsingfors. 

(v.)  Members  of  at  least  six  Faculties  of  Medicine,  chosen 
by  the  College  of  Professors,  so  as  to  distribute  the 


^  The  term  *'  Medicine "  used  alone  in  the  Special  Regulations  is 
obviously  intended  here  to  include  Physiology,  in  accordance  Mrith  the 
terms  of  the  will  (see  p.  162,  al>ove). 

+  See  p.  173  below. 
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mandate  suitably  among  diflFerent  countries  and  their 
universities. 

(vi.)  Such  persons  as  the  College  of  Professors*  may  see 
fit  to  invite  to  act. 

3.  The  Nobel  Committee  shall  consist  of — 

(a)  Three  members  elected  by  the  College  of  Professors  to 

serve  for  a  period  of  three  years,  one  member  retiring 
each  year,f  of  whom  one  is  to  be  selected  by  the 
College  of  Professors  as  president,  and  a  second  as 
vice-president, 

(b)  Two  members  elected  by  the  College  of  Professors  in 

March  (after  they  have  received  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  prize  competition),  to  serve  till  the  end  of  the 
civil  year. 

Specialists  may  also  be  added  to  the  Committee  bv  the 
CoUege  of  Professors,  if  they  see  fit  (p.  19,  §  2,  and  p.  20,  §  6). 

4.  The  Nobel  Committee  shall  in  the  month  of  September, 
issue  invitations  to  all  persons  qualified  (under  §  2,  above)  to 
send  in  before  the  1st  of  February  of  the  following  year  pro- 
posals for  prizes,  with  statements  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
proposals  are  made  (p.  19,  §  4). 

The  Nobel  Committee  sliall  classify  the  memoirs  received  from 
the  previous  1st  of  Febniary  to  the  1st  of  February  in  each  year, 
and  shall  submit  them  with  a  memorandum  to  the  College  of 
Professors  in  the  first  half  of  February.  The  College  of  Pro- 
fessors shall  elect  in  the  first  half  of  March  the  two  members 
of  the  Nobel  Committee  mentioned  under  §  3  (6)  above,  to- 
gether with  one  or  more 'specialists,  if  necessary,  to  serve  as 
supplementary  members  on  the  Committee. 

liie  Nobel  Committee  shall  then  decide  which  of  the  memoirs 
presented  shall  be  submitted  to  a  special  examination,  and 
arrange  for  this  examination.  The  Nobel  Committee  shall  then 
report  to  the  College  of  Professors  in  April,  and  the  College  shall 
decide  at  the-  first  meeting  in  May,  if  further  memoirs  are  to 
be  submitted  to  special  examination.  No  memoir  shall  receive 
the  prize  unless  it  shall  have  been  specially  examined.  The 
Nobel  Committee  shall  deliver  its  final  report  and  proposal  for 
the  award  of  the  prize  in  September,  and  the  College  of 
Professors  shall  make  the  award  in  October  (p.  20,  §§  6-9).^ 

The  Nobel  Medical  Institutr. 

5.  The  Nobel  Medical  Institute  will  bo  founded  and 
organised   in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  College  of 


♦  The  text  here  uses  the  word  Academit^  insU^ad  of  VolUijede  Professeurs^ 
but  this  is  obviously  a  slip. 

t  Of  the  members  of  the  Committee  firat  elected,  tvvo  will  be  selected  by 
lot  to  retire  after  serving  for  one  year,  and  two  years,  respectively.— 
Ditpositiwis  Traiisitoiresy  p.  22). 
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Professors,  as  soon  as  the  College  regards  the  funds  at  its  disposal 
for  the  purpose  as  sufficient.  It  will  be  placed  under  the  super- 
vision ot  the  Chancellor  of  the  Universities  of  Sweden. 

Before  the  Institute  is  opened  for  active  work,  detailed  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  (p.  21,  §  12). 

The  Special  Fund  for  Medicine. 

6.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  to  be  used,  in  accordance  with 
the  chief  objects  of  the  Founder,  to  encourage  medical  research 
and  its  apphcations,  otherwise  than  by  the  award  of  prizes. 

The  disposal  of  the  income  will  rest  with  the  College  of 
Professors  (p.  22,  §§  13,14). 


VII. — The  Corporate  Bodies   Mentioned  in  the  Will  of 

THE  Founder.* 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  (Kongl.  Vetenakapa  Akade- 
mien)  of  Stockholm  was  founded  in  1739.  Its  present  statutes 
bear  the  date  July  13th,  1850.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  the 
sciences,  to  aid  in  their  development,  and  to  spread  scientific 
knowledge  by  means  of  printed  publications. 

The  King  of  Sweden  is  the  patron  of  the  Academy,  which 
includes  100  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  and  75  foreign  members. 
The  national  members  are  divided  into  nine  sections,  as 
follows : — 

I.  Pure  Mathematics.  VII.  The  Medical  Sciences. 

II.  Applied  Mathematics.  VIII.  Technology,  Economics, 

III.  Applied  Mechanics.  and  Statistics. 

IV.  Physical  Sciences.  IX.  The  Sciences  and  Scien- 
V.  Chemistry,    Geology  and  tific  Professions  gene- 

Mineralogv.  rally. 

VI.  Botany  and  Zoology. 

The  president  of  the  Academy  is  elected  annually  and  there 
are  several  other  officers,  including  a  perpetual  secretary,  whose 
especial  business  it  is  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Academy. 

The  Swedish  Academy  (Svenska  Akademien)  of  Stockholm 
was  founded  on  March  20th,  1786,  by  Gustavus  III.,  and  at  the 
same  time  received  its  statutes,  which  are  still  in  force.  It  is 
devoted  to  literature, 'including  both  prose  and  poetry ;  and  the 
chief  object  of  the  Academy  is  to  labour  for  the  puritv,  the 
vigour,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Swedish  language,  m  scientific 
works,  and  especially  in  the  various  branches  of  poetry  and  prose, 
including  those  which  serve  for  the  interpretation  of  religious 


**  The  accounts  given  here  of  the  first  three  bodies  mentioned  are  trans> 
lated  from  the  ** Notice"  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Statutes  ami 
Regulations  in  the  French  test. 
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truths.*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Academy  to  compile  a  dictionary 
and  a  grammar  of  the  Swedish  language,  and  to  publish  treatises 
tending  to  strengthen  and  develop  literary  taste  (le  I)on  govt). 
The  Academy  awards  annual  prizes  for  competitions  in  prose  and 
poetry.  The  King  is  the  patron  of  the  Academy.  The  Academy 
mcludes  eighteen  members,  who  uuist  be  of  Swedish  nationality. 
The  officers  include  a  director,  a  chancellor,  and  a  perpetual 
secretary. 

The  Roval  Caroline  Institute  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  {Komjl. 
Karolinska  Medico-Kir iiryinka  TnstitiUet)  of  Stockholm,  dates 
from  the  year  1815.  The  statutes  at  present  in  force  received 
the  sanction  of  the  King  of  Sweden  on  April  29th,  1886.  The 
Academy  corresponds  to  a  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  has  the 
same  powers  as  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  in  the  Universities  of 
Upsala  and  Lund.  The  Institute  carries  on  the  theoretical  and 
practical  teaching  of  the  medical  sciences,  and  awards  diplomas 
to  medical  students  by  examination. 

The  direction  and  administration  of  the  Institute  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  Rector,  elected  by  the  College  of  Professors  from 
among  the  members.  The  present  number  of  Professors  is 
thirty-three. 

The  Norwegian  Storthing  is  the  Legislative  Assembly  oi 
Norway.  I*j  is  elected  indirectly  by  universal  suflfrage  triennially. 
It  consists  of  114  members. 

P.  J.  Hartog. 

*  The  text  of  the  official  French  translation  is  as  follows: — "Elle 
a  pour  mission  principale  de  travailler  pour  la  purete,  la  force,  et  I'el^vation 
de  la  langue  su6doise,  tant  dans  les  travaux  scientifiques  que  particuliere- 
ment  dans  la  po^sie  et  r^lo(|uence  dans  toutes  ses  parties,  aussi  dans  eel  les 
qui  servent  k  rinterpr^tation  des  v^rit^s  religieuses.' 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Provisional  Special  Regulations  for  the  "Peace" 

Section.* 

The  following  provisional  special  regulations  have  been  issued 
by  the  Commission  of  five  members  elected  by  the  Norwegian 
Storthingt,  with  regard  to  the  Nobel  Prize  to  be  awardea  to 
"  the  person  who  has  done  most  or  laboured  best  for  the  cause  of 
fraternity  among  different  peoples,  for  the  suppression  or  reduc- 
tion of  standing  armies,  or  for  the  formation  and  promotion  of 
peace  congi'esses." 

L  The  following  persons  are  to  be  entitled  to  nominate  com- 
petitors for  prizes  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes  (p.  5,  §  7) : 

(i.)  Members  of  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee. 

(ii.)  Members  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  govern- 
ments of  the  various  States  [of  the  world]. 

(iii.)  Members  of  the  Conseil  interjxirleriientaire.l 

(iv.)  Members  of    the    Commission   du  bureau    inter- 
national  permanent  d^  la  paix. 

(v.)  Members  and  Associates  of  the   Institut  de   Dr&it 
international. 

(vi.)  University  professors  of  law,  of  political  science,  of 
history,  and  of  philosophy. 

(vii.)  Persons  and  associations  who  have  already  received 
the  Nobel  "  Peace  "  prize. 

2.  Proposals  for  prizes  must  be  sent  in  to  the 

Comite  Nobel  Norvegien, 

Victoria  Terrasse,  3, 

Christiania,  Norway. 


*  These  regulations  were  not  received  from  the  Norwegian  Government  until 

after  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed.     References,  except  where  followed 
by  the  word  *'  above,"  are  to  the  pages  and  sections  of  the  official  French 
translation  of  the  Regulations  and  Statutes  of  the  Nobel  Foundation. 
See  p.  161  above. 
t  MM.  B.  Getz,  Steen,  John  Lund,  BjOmstjeme  Bjornson,  and  J.  Lovland. 

*  The  Council  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  composed  of  a  number  of 

groups  of  members  of  various  legislative  assemblies  **  in  favour  of  peace.'* 
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As  a  rule,  proposals  from  the  previous  1st  of  February  to  the 
1st  of  February  in  each  year  will  be  considered  together,  for  the 
award  of  the  year. 

Proposals  for  Uie  prize  for  1901  iiiay,  hoivever,  he  sent  in  so 
as  to  reach  the  Committee  not  later  than  the  1st  of  April  1901. 

3.  The  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee,  in  accordance  with  the 
Statutes  (p.  4,  §  4),  has  decided  that  institutions  and  societies 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  "  Peace  "  prize. 


For  the  general  regulations  relating  to  the  Nobel  prizes,  see 
pp.  164-166  above. 


P.  J.  H. 


APPENDIX    B. 

The  ceremony  of  distributing  the  four  Nobel  prizes  took  place 
at  Stockholm  on  December  10th,  1901,  at  7  o'clock.  Each  prize 
was  of  the  value  of  200,000f.  The  prize  for  medicine  was  awarded 
to  Dr.  Emil  Adolf  Behring,  of  Halle,  the  prize  for  chemistry  to 
Professor  Jacobus  Hendrikus  van't  Hoft*,  of  Berlin,  the  prize  for 
physics  to  Professor  Wilhelm  Konrad  ROntgen,  of  Munich,  and 
the  prize  for  literature  to  M.  Sullv  Prudhomme. — {From  the 
"  Times  "  of  Dec.  Uth,  1901.) 

The  Peace  Prize  was  awarded  to  Monsieur  Henri  Duuant  of 
Geneva  (founder  of  the  Red  (Voss  and  originator  of  the  Geneva 
Convention),  and  to  Monsieur  Fnkleric  Passy  of  Paris  (founder  of 
the  French  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Peace,  since  merged  into 
the  Paris  Arbitration  Society.) 
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**  All  the  provisions  hitherto  described  would  be  of  none  effect  if  we  took 
no  pains  to  procure  for  the  public  school  thus  constituted  an  able  master, 
and  worthy  of  the  Inah  vocation  of  instructing  the  people.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  it  is  the  master  that  makes  the  schooL  And, 
indeed,  what  a  well-assorted  union  of  qualities  is  required  to  constitute 
a  good  schoolmaster !  A  good  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a  man  who 
knows  much  more  than  he  is  called  upon  to  teach,  that  he  may  teach  with 
intelligence  and  with  taste ;  who  is  to  live  in  a  humble  sphere,  and  yet  to 
have  a  noble  and  elevated  mind,  that  he  may  preserve  that  dignity  of 
sentiment  and  of  deportment,  without  which  he  will  never  obtain  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  families ;  who  possesses  a  rare  mixture  of 
^ntleness  and  firmness,  for,  inferior  thougn  he  be  in  station  to  many 
mdividuals  in  the  commune,  he  ought  to  oe  the  obsequious  servant  of 
none— a  man  not  ignorant  oi  his  rignts,  but  thinking  much  more  of  his 
duties  ;  showing  to  all  a  good  example,  and  serving  to  all  as  a  counseUor  ; 
not  ^ven  to  change  his  condition,  but  satisfied  with  his  situation,  beoeiuse 
it  gives  him  the  power  of  doing  good^  and  who  has  made  up  nis  mind 
to  live  and  to  die  in  the  service  of  pnmary  instruction,  which  to  him  is 
the  service  of  Qod  and  his  fellow-creatures.  To  rear  masters  approaching 
to  such  a  model  is  a  difficult  task ;  and  yet  we  must  succeed  in  it,  or  else 
we  have  done  nothing  for  elementary  instruction." 

{From  a  Speech  by  M.  Guizot  in  tntrodttcing  a  Bill  on.  Eltnuniary 
Ediication  to  the  French  Chnniber  of  DejnUies  in  1832.) 


*'  Looking  at  the  training  of  teachers,  we  strive  to  make  men  and  women 
competentior  the  difficult  duties  which  the  task  of  educating  our  people 
lays  upon  them,  to  equip  them  with  knowledge,  and  to  fill  them  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  which  is  to  enable  our  future  generations  to 
accomplish,  with  increasing  strength  and  clearer  insight  those  tasks  in 
the  civilisation  of  the  world  which  Providence  has  marked  out  for  the 
German  people." 

{From  Prof.  ReirCs  paper  on  "  Tendencies  in  the  Educational  Syttems  of 
Gemuiny^^  in  vol.  Hi.  of  Special  Reports  cm  Educational  Sulifects.) 
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I. — The  Number  of  Training  Colleges  in  Switzerland. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  in  no  country  in  Europe  is 
the  importance  of  training  for  the  teacher  more  clearly  recognised 
than  in  Switzerland  *  as  will  be  at  once  apparent  when  we  state 
that  this  little  country,  with  an  area  about  twice  that  of  Wales 
and  a  population  of  about  three  millions,  had  in  1896  no  fewer 


Ew;h  of  the  25  cantons  has  its  own  independent  school  organisation 
(see  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant's  oaper  on  The  Organisatian  of  Edvmtion  in 
Switzerland  in  vol.  iii.  of  Special  ReporU),  To  show  the  completeness  of 
the  cantonal  supply  let  us  take  the  case  of  Bern,  whose  population  and 
area  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  Gloucestershire.  In  1894  its  establish- 
ments for  public  instruction  were  as  follows  :— 

I.  Primary  Degree. 

1.  2,066  Prinuiry  Schools  with  obligatory  instruction  for  8  years 
after  6  years  of  age. 

2.  1,636  Schools  of  Sewing  with  obligatory  instruction  for  9  years. 

3.  High^  PHmary  Schools  with  a  somewhat  more  advanced 
programme  than  No.  1. 

4.  Continuation  Schools  for  lads  after  they  have  left  the  primary 
school.  Attendance  is  compulsory  in  communes  which  have  adopted 
them.    Nos.  3  and  4  were  only  introduced  in  1894. 

II. — Skcondaey  Degree. 

1.  69  District  Schools  receiving  the  pupils  at  10  years  of  age  and 
having  a  6  years'  course. 

2.  The  Cantonal  School  at  Porrentruy. 

3.  The  Gymnasium  at  Bern. 

4.  „  at  Berthoud. 

Nos.  2,  3  and  4  receive  pupils  after  10  years  of  age.  They  give  first  to  all 
the  scholars  a  3  yeaiV  course  without  ancient  languages.  Then  the  pupils 
divide  into  two  sections,  the  Literary  Section  and  me  Real  Section,  each 
with  a  course  of  5j  years. 

5.  School  of  Commerce  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Bern,  with  a  course 
of  4  years. 

III.— SorpERioR  Degree. 

1.  University  of  Bem,f  with  faculties  for  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy  (mcluding  science  and  letters).    It  contains  a  Higher 

t  It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  five  universities  in  Switzerland. 
5589.  M  2 
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than  42^  State  or  Private  Training  Colleges.  A  list  of  these 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  I.  Of  the  seminaries  there  mentioned, 
only  two  (Lucem  1775,  and  Aarau  1822)  were  in  existence 
prior  to  the  revolutionary  movements  throughout  .Switzerland 
which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  old  aristocratic  ob'garchies  in 
1830  and  1831.  No  sooner  did  the  cantonal  governments  become 
thoroughly  democratic  than  popular  education  underwent  an 
enormous  development,  and  Traming  Colleges  were  established 
in  rapid  succession  throughout  the  country. 

Orthe  42  institutions  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  train  elementary 
school-teachers  a  few  general  mcts  may  be  stated.  Thev 
contain  altogether  about  2,600  students,  the  men  having  a  small 
and  diminisning  majority.  Twenty- three  of  the  coueges  are 
for  men,  18  for  women,  and  in  one  (Kusnacht  near  Zurich) 
the  sexes  study  side  by  side.  Twenty-five  of  the  colleges 
are  Grerman,  15  French,  and  2  Italian.  Again,  of  the  42 
seminaries  29  belong  to  the  State  (Le.  the  respective  canton). 
3  belong  to  the  communes  in  which  they  are  situated,  and 
10  are  under  private  management.  Each  State  Training 
College  and  its  aimexed  practising  school  have  for  their 
management  and  superintendence  a  commission  of  usually 
seven  members  appomted  by  the  Education  Council  of  the 
canton,  and  the  Director  of  the  college  is  generally  an 
advisory  member  of  the  Commission,  whose  term  of  ofhee  is 
commonly  from  four  to  six  years. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  for  us  to  observe 
is  that  only  23  of  the  institutions  are  Training  Colleges  pure  and 


Training  College  for  preparing   candidates    of   both   sexes  for  the 
Secondary  Teachers'  Certificate. 

2.  The  Veteriivaiy  School  at  Bern. 

3.  The  School  of  Fine  Arts^  for  designing,  painting,  and  uiodeUing. 

IV. — Special  Establishments. 

1.  Training  College  at  Hofwyl^  for  training  German-8i)eaking  male 
teachers  for  primary  schools. 

2.  Training    College    at    Fon-eut7*in/,  for  French -8i)eaking   male 
teachers. 

3.  Training   College  at  Hint  lei  Ixink^  for  German -speaking  female 
teachers. 

4.  Trainimj    College    at    DeUvvrnt^    for    French-speaking    female 
teachers. 

5.  Training  College  at  Secondary  School  for  Girls  at  Bern. 

Q.  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes   at  Miinchenbuchsee,  where  they 
receive  primary  instniction  and  learn  handicrafts. 

The  supply  of  schools  in  Canton  Zurich  is  even  more  complete ;  but 
what  county  m  Great  Britain  having  a  i)opulation  of  54,000  can  boast  of  an 
educational  e<iuipment  like  this  ? 

*  This  excludes  7  or  8  secondary  sc^hools  that  give  instruction  in  the 
^eory  of  education,  and  in  this  and  other  respects  resemble  Training 
Colleges. 
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simple,  the  other  19  forming  part  of  Higher  Primary*  Schools, 
or  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Gymnasia.  In  these  higher  schools 
the  future  teachers  receiye  the  same  general  education  as  those 
about  to  enter  the  Universities  or  preparing  for  scientific  and 
commercial  pursuits,  but  there  are,  of  course,  special  classes  and 
arrangements  for  the  OTofessional  training  of  the  pupils  intending 
to  become  teachers.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  it  has 
been  much  discussed  in  Switzerland  which  of  the  two  methods 
gives  the  better  equipment  for  a  teacher,  and  the  teachers  of 
several  cantons  have  declared  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  higher-school  system.f  Indeed,  in  recent  years  two  or  three 
Training  Colleges  {e.g.  in  Zug  and  Solothum)  have  passed  over 
into  the  other  category.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  commend  such 
a  course,  for  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  a  profession  than  too 
early  specialisation.  If  teachers,  even  until  the  age  of  sixteen, 
studiea  side  by  side  in  our  higher  schools  with  those  preparing 
for  the  other  professions  and  walks  of  life,  they  would  doubtless 
gain  much  in  width  of  outlook  and  of  culture. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  I.  that  only  one  University  in 
Switzerland  imdertakes  the  training  of  the  elementary  school- 
teacher, viz.,  the  University  of  Basel.  The  Great  Coimcil  of  the 
canton  has  since  1892  granted  6,000  francs  per  annum  to  the 
University  to  arrange  a  special  course  of  IJ  or  2  years  for  those 
about  to  become  primary  teachers. 

II. — Conditions  of  Admission  to  Tkainino  Colleges, 


There  are  no  pupil-teachers  in  Switzerland.  That  system, 
indeed,  has  now  been  discarded  by  the  whole  of  Europe  except 
Britain  and  some  of  the  poorer  villages  of  Russia.  The  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  Swiss  Training  Colleges  get  their 
preparatory  education,  as  a  rule,  in  a  priinary  school,  and  there- 
after two  or  three  years  in  a  higher  primary  school  (see  the  second 
column  of  Appendix  IV.,  in  connection  with  which  it  should, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  more  and  more  of  the  colleges  are 
requiring  that  the  entrants  shall  have  spent  at  least  two  or  three 
years  in  a  Sekundarschule). 

The  minimum  age  for  admission  is  generally  15,  but  in  some 


*  A  SekundarschtUe  in  Switzerland  does  not  correspond  to  a  secondary 
school  in  this  country.  It  is  just  a  higher  grade  elementary  school,  with  an 
additional  three  or  four  years  courseior  carrying  on  the  education  of  the 
pupil  to  the  age  of  15  or  16  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  ordinary  elementary 
school.  Schools  of  the  same  grade  as  our  secondary  schools  are  called 
Middle  Schopls  (Mtttelschtden,  JScoles  moyennes,  or  cantonal  schools)  in 
Switzerland.  As  this  peculiar  nomenclature  of  the  Swiss  schools  might 
cause  misimderstanding  we  shall  in  this  Report  call  the  SekundartchuUn 
Higher  Primary  Schools,  and  the  MiUelschttten  Secondary  Schools. 

tAsearl^  as  1865,  1871,  and  1887  the  elementary  school  teachers  of 
canton  Zurich  recommended  that  candidates  should  receive  their  general 
education  at  the  Cantonal  Secondary  Schools,  and  that  the  professional 
training  should  be  given  by  institutions  specially  organised  for  the  purpose, 
or  by  the  University. 
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places  it  is  as  high  as  17^  or  18.  As  an  example  of  the  regula- 
tions which  an  applicant  has  to  fulfil,  let  us  take  those  recently 
issued  for  the  College  of  Mtlnchenbuchsee  (Hofwyl)  in  canton 
Bern.* 

Conditions  of  Along  with  the  application  tiie  following  certificates  have  to  be  sent : 
admission  to  ^)  ^  certificate  of  birth  ;  2,  a  medical  certificate  on  the  state  of  health,  and  on 
Training  ^^Y  constitutional  weakuesjies,  of  the  candidate  ;  3,  a  certificate  from  the 
Collets  of  teacher  of  the  candidate  concerning  his  upbringing  and  education,  to  be 
MiiD^en-  attested  and  added  to  by  the  Committee  of  the  School,  as  well  as,  if 
hnehsee,  ])08aible,  by  i>a8torrt'  certificates. 

canton  fcsrn.  The  candidates  must  (1)  be  natives  of  the.  canton  or  sons  of  parents 
settled  in  the  canton.  In  exceptional  cases  those  not  resident  in  canton 
Bern  can  be  admitted  if  they  pay  the  full  cost  of  their  maintenance  and 
education;  (2)  have  attained  the  age  of  15  on  1st  April  of  the  year  of 
admission  ;  (3)  be  free  from  bodily  infirmities  which  would  interfere  with 
their  future  work  as  teachers ;  (4)  produce  favourable  certificates  of  moral 
character ;  and  (5)  not  have  been  already  twice  rejected  because  of  unfitness. 

The  preliminary  conditions  having  been  fulfilled,  the  candi- 
dates have  to  pass  a  written  and  oral  examination  in  Religion, 
Singing  (violin  and  piano  optional),  German,  French,  Arithmetic, 
Mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids,  Natural  Science  (elements  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  physiology  of  the  human  body,  the  most 
important  native  animals,  cmtivated  plants,  -and  minerals), 
History  (general  history  from  the  Reformation  up  to  1848,  and 
Swiss  history  from  the  establishment  of  the  Federation  in  that 
year),  Greography  (Switzerland,  and  the  most  important  European 
countries  ana  food-growing  countries  throiignout  the  world, 
mathematical  geography),  Drawing,  Gymnastics. 

In  this  college  mst  sprint  (1899)  out  of  46  applicants  23  were 
admitted,  while  at  Hindelbank,  also  in  canton  Bern,  29  girls 
out  of  55  were  admitted. 

In  this  and  most  of  the  other  cantons  the  successful  candidates 
are  taken  at  first  on  trial  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  (usually 
three  months),  and  then  those  are  definitely  admitted  on  whom 
the  teachers  report  favourably. 


III. — Length  of  Course  and  SuBJEcrrs  of  Instruction  in 

Swiss  Training  Colleges. 

Appendix  I.  shows  that  the  length  of  the  curricula  of  the 
Normal  Colleges  in  Switzerland  varies  generally  from  two  to  four 
years.  In  twelve  of  the  colleges  it  is  tne  latter  figure,  and  even 
m  those  with  a  shorter  cumculum  the  tendency  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  sessions  as  the  requirements  of  the  teachers 
throughout  the  country  are  gradually  raised. 

Twenty-four  of  the  colleges  begin  their  session  in  spring  (May 
or  June),  and  the  remaining  eighteen  in  autumn  (September  or 
October).    The  holidays  during  the  year  generally  amoimt  to  ten 


*  Reglenient  fiir  die  Aufnahmspriifung  zxim  Eintritt  ins  Staatsseminar 
von  Hofwyl  Kanton  Bern  vom  20  Februar,  1897. 
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or  eleven  weeks,  viz.,  a  fortnight  in  spring  and  autumn,  four 
weeks  in  summer,  and  a  week  from  Christmas  to  New  Year. 

Never  are  as  many  students  taught  in  a  class  in  Switzerland 
as  we  often  find  in  the  English  and  Scotch  Training  Collies. 
Rarely  in  fiict  are  more  than  26  taught  together,  and  if  the 
number  of  students  in  a  year  exceed  this  they  are  divided 
in  alphabetical  order  into  two  parallel  classes.*  For  example, 
in  the  Ktisnacht  College,  on  tne  shores  of  Lake  Zurich,  the 
149  students  in  the  coflege  last  summer  were  taught  in  the 
following  divisions,  commencing  with  the  youngest: — 


Men. 

Women. 

aas8     Ia.       -        -       -       - 

16 

6 

Class     Ib.       -       -       -       - 

22 

ClaBs  Da.       -       -        -       - 

16 

5 

Class  ns.               -       -       - 

18 

— 

tClassIII.         -       -       -       - 

25 

4 

Class  IVa.       -        -       .       . 

16 

4 

Class  IVb.               -       -       -  , 

1 

14 

4 

Tlic  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  each  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  Swiss 
collies,  as  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  II.  To  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  subjects  and  number  of  hours  assigned  to  each,  we 
may  repeat  here  the  summary  of  the  time-table  of  the  Kusnacht 
Training  College^ — the  largest  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  in 
Switzerland. 

I.--0BLIGAT0EY  SUBJECTS. 


Class. 

L 

IL 

m. 

IV. 

Total. 

Gennan       -       .        .       - 

PedagtMy     -       -        -       - 

Methodology 

French         -        .        -        - 

Mathematics 

Natoral  Science  - 

Laboratory  Work 

History        .        -        -        - 

Geo^phy  -       .        -       - 

Singing       -       .        -       - 

Vioun .        -       -       -       - 

Drawing      -        -        -       - 

Writing       .       -       -       - 

Gymnastics - 

5 

4 
5 
4 

3 

2 

2 

2      . 

3 

1 

2 

5 
2 

4 
6 
4 

3 
2 
4 
2 
3 

2 

5 
2 

3 
6 
4 
2 
3 

4 
1 
2 

2 

6 
3 
3 
3 

6 
4 
2 
3 

2 

4 

1 
2 

2 

20 

7 

3 
14 
22 
16 

4 
12 

6 
14 

6 
10 

1 

8 

33 

37 

34 

39 

148 

• 

*  This  is  also  the  case  in  Training  Colleges  in  Germany. 
+  I  was  informed  that  this  class  also  would  in  the  next  session  be  divided 
into  two  sections. 

}  The  detailed  time-table  of  this  college  is  given  in  Appendix  V 
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II.— Optional  Subjects. 


Languages 


Science* 


Class. 


I. 


■^Belijgious  History 

English 

Latin  - 

tPiano 

Drawing 


II. 


III. 


Total. 


2 

2 


— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
6 
6 
6 
2 


Ezcorsions 
for  the  study 
of  Science 
and  Physical 
Ge(^*aphy. 


The  standard  of  instruction  in  each  subject  will  be  best  seen 
from  the  syllabus  (given  below)  of  the  final  certificate  examination 
for  which  the  students  are  prepared. 

Only  a  few  general  remarks  need  here  be  made  on  some  of  the 
subjects  calling  for  mention. 

Modem  languages  receive  most  attention  in  the  collies  in 
the  German-speaking  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  all  the  Swiss 
colleges  except  four  the  study  of  one  language  other  than  the 
mother-tongue  is  compulsory.  In  the  German-speaking  cantons 
French  is  taught,  and  m  French-speaking  portions  of  the  country 
towards  the  west  and  south-west,  German  is  taught.  English  is 
an  optional  subject  in  eiffht  colleges — two  for  men  and  six  for 
women.  In  only  two  coueges  (both  in  canton  Zurich)  is  Latin 
taught,  and  even  in  those  it  is  optional. 

A  perusal  of  Appendix  II.  shows  that  science  instruction 
occupies  an  important  place  in  aU  the  Swiss  Normal  Collies, 
from  three  to  six  hours  a  week  being  as  a  rule  devoted  to  it  bv 
each  class.  TTie  colleges  are  generally  well  equipped  with 
laboratories  and  workshops,  in  which  the  students  learn  experi- 
mental methods  and  the  handling  of  the  most  important 
chemical  and  physical  apparatus.  The  splendid  scientific  collec- 
tion and  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  at  Ktisnacht  would 
do  credit  even  to  a  technical  college. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  country  where  so  many  of  the 
inhabitants  live  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  science  of 
agriculture  comes  m  for  much  attention  in  the  Training  Collies, 
and  in  a  number  of  them  (e.gr.,  Hofwyl,  Porrentruy,  Muristalaen, 
Richenbank,  Zug,  Hauterive,  Rorschach,  Chur,  Wettincen, 
Kreuzlingen  and  Sion)  the  students  have  to  supplement  tneir 
theoretical  studies  by  practical  work  in  the  fields. 

As  illustrating  the  thoroughly  rational  method  of  teaching 
science  and  geography,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  most  of  the 
colleges  the  students  make  every  year  an  Alpine  excursion  of 
two  or  three  days'  duration  in  order  to  study  in  the  field  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  and  physical  geography.  For  example,  last 
summer  the  female  stuaents  of  Del^mont  travelled  to  Basel, 
Lucem,  Stanz  (fieimous  not  only  for  its  beautiful  situation,  but 


*  Practically  every  student  takes  this. 

f  I  was  informed  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  students  take  this  in 
the  first  two  years,  and  about  one-half  during  the  last  two  years. 
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also  because  of  its  association  with  the  labours  of  Pestalozzi),  over 
the  Brttnig  Pass  to  Meiringen,  thence  to  Interlaken,  Grindelwald, 
Thun,  Bern,  and  then  home  again. 

The  students  of  the  first  and  second  year  at  KUsnacht 
Collie  go  with  some  of  their  teachers  for  a  three  days'  journey 
each  year.  The  students  in  the  third  class  are  away  for  four 
days,  and  shortly  before  I  visited  the  college  last  July 
the  students  of  Class  IV.  had  returned  from  a  nine  days' 
excursion  in  which  they  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Rhone  Glacier. 
The  Canton  pays  one-half  of  tne  expenses  of  the  excursions  and 
the  students  the  other. 

The  musical  instruction  is  always  very  prominent  in  the  Music. 
Swiss  colleges.  Singing  and  theory  of  music  sometimes  get 
as  many  as  five  hours  a  week  in  a  class,  and  in  all  but  eleven 
collies  instrumental  instruction  is  obUgatory.  The  commonest 
instrument  is  the  violin,  then  the  organ,  piano,  harmonium, 
and  zither. 

Gymnastics  are  taught  in  all  except  two  small  colleges,  Gynmai^tics. 
and  this  subject  has  generally  two  hours  a  week  devoted  to 
it  by  each  class.  Indeed,  it  is  made  compulsory  by  the 
Contederal  Grovemment,  and  the  Director  of  Education  for 
the  Canton  has  to  send  a  report  of  the  annual  inspection  in 
this  subject  to  the  Military  Department  of  Switzerland. 


IV. — The  Professional  Training  of  the  Students. 

All  the  instruction  in  the  colleges  is  given  of  course  with 
special  reference  to  the  futui'e  vocation  of  the  students  and 
tne  needs  and  organisation  of  the  popular  schools.  With 
the  same  objects  in  view,  lessons  are  given  in  pedagogy  and 
method.  But  competent  observers  of  the  Swiss  colleges  must 
we  think  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  practical  training 
the  students  get  in  teaching  is  perhaps  the  weakest  point 
of  the  system,  and  hardly  receives  the  amount  of  attention 
that  its  importance  deserves.*  Indeed,  this  part  of  the  work 
is  not  done  so  thoroughly  as  in  the  colleges  of  our  own 
country,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  elaborate  system 
in  Germany.!  .     . 

In    all    the  colleges   there  is  instruction  given  in  general  Pedagogy, 
pedagogy,  either  preceded  or  followed  by  a  study  of  the  nistory 
of  eoucation,  in  some  cases  from  the  earhest  times  up  to  the 


♦This  is  the  view  taken  also  bjr  C.  Grob,  editor  of  Swiss  Educational 
Statistics  in  Jahrhuch  des  Unterfnchtswesens  in  der  Sckweiz.  1890,  p.  13, 
and  homolo^ted  by  so  great  an  authority  as  Dr.  A.  Huber  in  Schtoeizerische 
SchuUtatisttk,  VoL  viii.  p.  1132.  Mr.  Grob  says,  "Die  berufliche  Ausriis- 
tung  der  kiinf tigen  yolksschullehrer  kommt  aus  verschiedenen  Griinden 
an  den  meisten  Lehrerseminarien  nicht  zu  der  wiinschbaren  Geltung,'' 
and  then  goes  on  to  point  out  the  chief  defects. 

tDescribed  by^  the  writer  of  this  Report  in  a  pajier  on  2%«  Training  of 
Primapj  and  Secondary  Teachers  in  Gennnnif  which  ap])eared  in  the 
Edvjctional  News  in  May  and  June,  1899. 
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present  day,  and  in  other  colleges  only  the  chief  periods  are 
studied,  and  an  educational  work  read  such  as  restalozzi's 
Methodology  LeoTwrd  and  Oertriide,  Also  the  instruction  in  method  either 
covers  all  the  school  subjects  or  only  the  chief  ones,  such  as 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  singing.  In  most  of  the  colleges  the 
pedagogy  and  method  are  taught  by  different  teachers,  and  in 
some  colleges  each  lecturer  is  mtister  of  method  in  his  own 
subject.  The  invariable  rule  is  to  commence  the  exercises  of  the 
stuaents  in  teaching  in  the  last  two  years  of  their  course,  and 
what  will  appear  a  novel  feature  to  most  English  educationists  is 
that  the  Practising  School  generally  comprises  only  the  four 
lowest  classes  of  the  school  annexed  to  the  college,  that  is,  con- 
sists of  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age.  The  four  classes  are 
tauffht  in  one  room,  and  the  Practising  School  is  organised  as  a 
moael  of  an  undivided  primary  school,  doubtless  for  the  sake  of 
the  majority  of  the  students,  who  will  afterwards  become 
teachers  of  small  rural  schools. 

This  part  of  the  training  of  the  future  teacher  is  so  important 
that  I  may  give  a  sketch  of  how  it  is  done  in  some  of  the  colleges 
I  visited. 
Practical  At  Ktlsnacht  there  is  a  special  master  of  pedagogjr  and  method,* 

Training  at  who  is  also  headmaster  of  the  Practising  School,  m  which  he  is 
Kiiflnacht.  aided  by  a  certificated  assistant.  For  the  following  account  I 
am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Director,  Dr.  Utzinger,  who 
remarks,  however,  that  the  scheme  is  at  present  undergoing  revi- 
sion and  may  be  somewhat  altered  :  "  Our  students  of  Class  II. 
receive  instruction  two  hours  a  week  in  the  history  of  education. 
In  Class  III.  the  same  number  of  hours  is  devotea  to  the  historv 
of  education  and  general  pedagogic  matters.  In  Class  IV.  two 
hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  psychology  and  pedagogy  and 
four  to  method.  In  a  part  of  these  four  hours  the  students 
receive  connected  instruction  in  general  method  and  the  method 
of  individual  school  subjects,  ana  in  anotherpart  of  the  time  the 
practical  exercises  in  teaching  take  place.  For  the  latter  all  the 
students  have  to  hand  in  a  written  preparation  of  the  lesson,  and 
one  of  the  students  teaches  the  lesson  to  a  class  from  the  school, 
while  the  other  students  and  the  master  criticise.  At  other 
hours  the  whole  of  Class  IV.  goes  to  the  school  to  listen  to  model 
lessons  given  by  the  teacher,  and  these  form  the  basis  of  sub- 
sequent discussion.  The  students  of  Class  IV.  also  one  after 
the  other  throughout  the  whole  year  go  to  the  school,  each  for 
three  days  at  a  time,t  to  study  the  organisation  of  the  Practising 
School,  give  lessons  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  and  help 
to  correct  their  faults  by  written  exercises.  Afterwards  a  written 
report  of  the  visit  has  to  be  handed  in."  In  addition  to  this  each 
student  has  to  teach  a  certain  branch  to  a  class  for  two  or  three 

*  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  co-ordination^  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
methodology  can  be  made  much  more  impressive  by  reference  to  the 
psychology  and  principles  of  education,  and  on  the  other  the  pedagogy  will 
be  more  practical  if  evolved  from,  or  tested  by,  the  methodology. 

+  This  is  done  by  each  student  in  the  class  three  or  four  times  throughout 
the  year 
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weeks,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  course  he  is  allowed  at  times 
to  undertake  the  management  of  the  whole  Practising  School, 
that  is,  four  classes  of  about  sixty  pupils  of  ages  rangmg  from 
six  to  ten. 

The  practical  training  of  the  students  at  Porrentruy  in  the  Jura  Practical 
portion  of  canton  Bern  is  thus  described  in  the  programme  of  the  Training  at 
college :  The  Principal  gives  instruction  in  history  of  pedagogy,    ^^^^  ™^' 
general  pedagogy,  school  organisation,  general  methodology,  and 
the  method  of  Bnguistic  teaching,  with  practical  exercises.     The 
methodology  of  the  other  subjects  is  taught  by  the  different 
masters  of  tne  college.    Tlie  students  of  the  two  higher  classes 
are  called  upon  in  turn  to  give  instruction  in  V^ole  (X application. 
Those  of  the  last  year  are  exercised  little  by  little  to  manage  the 
whole  school.     They  keep  a  diary  with  an  exact  record  of  their 
work,  and  the  observations  they  have  been  able  to  make.     This . 
is  handed  to  the  master  in  charge  of  the  school,  who  adds  his 
remarks  on  the  capabilities  of  the  student  as  a  teacher  and 
disciplinarian,  and  then,  after  consultation  with  the  Principal  and 
the  teachers  of  the  special   subjects,  he  gives  the  necessar)^ 
practical  instructions  to  the  student.    Those  explanations  and 
criticisms  evoked  by  the  diary  are  made  by  the  teacher  during 
the  hours  assigned  to  methodology. 

At  Del^mont  College  for  Women,  also  in  canton  Bern,  the  Practical 
course  is  a  three  years  one  but  as  there  are  few  students  (28  last  ^'^  u"^"^*^*^ 
year)  there  is  only  one  class,  which  is  renewed  every  three  years.    ^  ^^^^  ' 
In  their  last  two  years  the  students  get  practice  in  teaching  in  the 
school  under  the  superintendence  of  tne  mistress  of  the  school. 
They  ffo  two  by  two  for  half  a  week  to  the  school,  so  that  the  turn 
of  each  student  comes  round  again  after  about  seven  weeks.    The 
Practising  School  contains  about  50  pupils  from  six  to  nine  years 
of  age.  and  the  students  teach  each  of^the  three  classes  alternately. 

V. — Fees  and  Expenses  of  Board. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  IV.  that  seminarists  do  not  as  a  Fees, 
rule  pay  fees,  unless  they  do  not  belong  to  the  canton,  or  are 
merely  day  students,  or  in  <;ases  in  which  the  Training  College  is 
only  part  of  a  larger  institution.  Indeed,  for  all  the  public  Training 
Colleges  in  Switzerland  the  total  annual  amount  of  fees  is  only 
about  £1,400. 

Switzerland  is  reputedly  not  a  rich  country,  and  parents  desirous  Boarding 
of  educating  their  children  to  become  teachers  are  generally  too  Houses  for 
poor  to  be  able  unassisted  to  support  them  for  several  years  at  ^^^  Students, 
colleges  remote  from  their  homes.     Hence  for  economic  reasons 
the  majority  f  25  out  of  42)  of  the  Training  Colleges  in  Switzerland 
board  the  students  in  the  college  buildings.*    The  charges  for  board 

*  The  experience  of  Kiisnacht  seems  however  to  prove  that  a  boarding 
house  system  is  not  necessary  in  Switzerland  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  supply 
of  students,  and  that  the  system  is  not  much  cheaper  for  the  state.  The 
collegehad  a  boarding  house  from  ten  yeard  after  it  was  established  (1832) 
till  1876.  In  the  latter  jrear  it  was  temporarily  closed  and  it  has  not  been 
found  necessary  to  open  it  again.  Tii  lieu  of  the  assistance  obtained  from  a 
boarding  house  the  9m*8aries  have  been  proportionally  raised  to  help  the 
students  to  board  with  private  families  in  tne  town,  and  as  a  result  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  state  have  hardly  increased. 
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are  always  very  low.  At  Chur  in  canton  Grisomj  the  students  are 
boarded  free.  So,  too,  are  the  students  of  the  Pedagogic  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cantonal  School  at  Solothurn,  but  in  this  case  the 
total  expenses  for  even''thing  are  calculated  to  be  about  7'25  francs 
per  week,  and  of  this  the  students  after  they  become  teachers  have 
to  refund  to  the  state  three  francs  for  each  week. 

In  canton  Bern*  the  charge  for  lodging,  food,  washing,  fire, 
light,  and  medical  attendance  is  150  mines  (£6)  per  annum  for 
the  poorest  students;  students  who  are  in  expectation  of  a 
fortune  of 

£40  pay  an  addition  to  this  of  £1 

£80         „  „  „  „     £2 

£120      „  „         „  „     £3 

and  so  on  till  £400  and  upwards      „  „  £10. 

Also  where  the  parents  have  a  net  income  of 

£40     there  is  an  addition  made  of  £1 
£80         „         „  „         „         „     £2 

£120      „         „  „         ,.         „     £4 

£160  and  upwards    „         „         „  £10. 

The  particulars  as  to  fortune  and  income  are  ascertained  from 
the  registers  of  public  taxation. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  average  charge  runs  from  £12 
to  £16  per  annum,  and  lies  nearer  the  former  figure  than  the  latter. 
The  Daily  Tlie  daily  life  in  any  one  of  the  Training  Colleges  with   a 

Routine  at  a  boarding  house  is  pretty  much  the  same,  and  we  may  take  the 
Training        following  account  with  which  the  Director  of  the  f^orrentruy 
a  Biding  '  College  for  men  has  kindly  furnished  me,  as  typical  of  the  rest : 
Hoose. 


All  these 


later  in 
winter. 


In  summer  the  students  rise  at  5  a.m. 
5.20-6.20  study  ,       , 

6.20-6.46  sweep  the  class-rooms  and  dormitories  I         i^ 
6.45  breakfast  ?   an  hour 

7-11  (or  12  according  to  the  day  of  the  week 

and  the  class)  lessons 
12-1  dinner  and  recreation 
1-2  study 
2-6  lessons  with  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  four 

o'clock  for  tea 
6-7  study 

7-8  supper  and  recreation 
8-9^  study,  and  then  retire  for  the  night. 

In    the    Training  Colleges    of  Switzerland   there   are   still 
distinct  traces  of  the  teaching  of  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  and 


♦  R^glement  fixant  la  pension  k  payer  par  les  eI6ves  des  ecoles  norniales 
du  canton  de  Berne,  4  octobre,  1876. 
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Vehrli*  that  manual  labour  ou^ht  to  form  a  part  of  the  instruc 
tion,  and  this  not  only  because  it  is  in  itself  an  important  part  oi 
education,  but  to  train  the  students  to  suitable  habits  of  thought 
and  life  for  the  laborious  nature  of  their  profession,  and  prevent 
them  from  becoming  discontented  afterwards  with  their  lot 
amoi^t  the  simple  peasantry  with  whom  they  may  have  to 
mingle.  Hence  agriculture  is  a  common  branch  of  study  in  the 
Swiss  colleges,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  students  have 
generally  to  work  for  two  hours  in  the  fields  or  in  the  garden 
after  dinner  or  afternoon  lessons.  Also  in  many  of  the  boarding 
establishments  the  students  assist  in  the  domestic  work.  They 
lay  the  table  and  afterwards  remove  and  wash  the  dishes,  they 
keep   the    dormitories,  lobbies,  stairs  and  class-rooms    clean; 


*  Sir  J.  Kay-Shuttleworth's  description  of  his  visit  about  50  years  afo 
to  the  college  of  which  Vehrli  was  Director  at  Kreuzlingen,  on  Lake 
Constance,  \a  so  beautiful,  that  I  am  tempted  to  ^ve  an  extract  from  it 
*'  Vehrli  welcomed  us  with  frankness  ana  simplicity,  which  at  once  won 
our  confidence.  He  pointed  to  the  viands,  which  were  coarse,  and  said, 
'  I  am  a  peasant's  son.  I  wish  to  be  no  other  than  I  am,  the  teacher  of  the 
sons  of  the  peasantry.  You  are  welcome  to  my  meal ;  it  is  coarse  and 
homely,  but  it  is  offered  cordially.' 

"  We  sat  down  with  him.  *  These  potatoes,'  he  said,  *  are  our  own.  We 
won  them  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  we  need  no  dainties,  for  our 
appetite  is  gained  by  labour,  and  the  fruit  of  our  toil  is  always  savoury.* 
This  introduced  the  subject  of  industry.  He  told  us  all  the  pupils  of  the 
normal  school  laboured  daily  some  hours  in  a  garden  of  several  acres 
attached  to  the  house,  and  tney  i)erfoi7ned  all  the  domestic  duty  of  the 
household.  When  we  walked  out  with  Vehrli  we  found  them  in  the 
garden  digging,  and  carrying  on  other  garden  oi^erations  with  great 
assiduity.  Others  were  sawing  wood  into  logs,  and  chopping  it  into 
billets  in  the  court-yard.  »Some  brought  in  sacks  of  potatoes  on  their 
backs,  or  baskets  of  recently  gathered  vegetables,  others  laboui*ed  in  the 
domestic  duties  of  the  household. 

''After  a  while  the  bell  rang,  and  immediately  their  out-door  labours  ter- 
minated, and  they  returned  in  an  orderly  manner  with  all  their  implements, 
and,  washed,  they  reassembled  in  their  respective  class  rooms 

"  As  we  returned  from  the  garden  with  the  pupils  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  day,  we  stood  for  a  few  minutes  with  Vehrli  in  the  court-yard  by 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  pupils  had  ascended  into  the  class-rooms,  and 
the  evening  being  tranouil  ana  warm,  the  windows  were  thrown  up,  and 
we  Portly  aftei'wards  heard  them  sing  in  excellent  harmony.  As  soon 
as  this  song  had  ceased  we  sent  a  message  to  request  another ;  and  thus,  in 
succession,  we  called  for  song  after  song  of  Xa^li,  imagining  that  we  were 
only  directing  them  at  their  usual  hour  of  instruction  in  vocal  ma«*ic. 
There  was  a  great  charm  in  this  simple  but  excellent  harmony.  When  we 
had  listened  nearly  an  hour,  Vehrli  invited  us  to  ascend  into  the  room 
where  the  pupils  were  assembled.  We  followed  him,  and  on  entering  the 
apartment  great  was  our  surprise  to  discover  the  whole  school,  during  the 
period  we  had  listened,  had  been  cheering  with  songs  their  evening 
employment  of  peelinff  potatoes,  and  cutting  the  stalks  from  the  green 
vegetables  and  beans  which  they  had  gathered  m  the  garden.  As  we  stood 
there  they  renewed  their  choruses  tul  prayers  were  announced.  Supper 
had  been  previously  taken.  After  prayers  Vehrli,  walking  about  the 
ai)artment,  conversed  with  them  familiarly  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
mingling  with  his  conversation  such  friendly  admonition  as  sprang  from 
the  incidents,  and  then  lifting  his  hands  he  recommended  them  to  the 
protection  of  heaven,  and  dismissed  them  to  rest," 
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they  in  some  cases  split  the  wood,*  and  look  after  the  lamps  and 
the  heating.  In  this  way  they  materially  lessen  the  expenses  of 
their  board. 

VI.— Training  College  Bursaries. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  IV.,  that  bursaries  are  awarded 
in  all  the  cantons  except  Fribourg  and  Solothum.  In  the 
latter  bursaries  are  not  necessary,  for,  as  has  been  said,  the 
canton  bears  the  whole  expense  of  the  board,  medical  attend- 
ance, &c.,  of  the  young  teacher  while  he  is  preparing  for  his 
profession.  And  although  in  Fribourg  no  direct  bursaries  are 
paid,  yet  the  canton  does  so  indirectly  as  it  reduces  the 
Doard  of  deserving  pupils  from  £14  to  £10  per  annum. 

The  highest  bursaries  of  all  are  paid  in  canton  Zurich. 
Appendix  IV.,  shows  that  at  Kttsnacht  in  1895,  135  out  of 
198  students  received  bursaries  amounting  altogether  to  £1,484 
(in  1896,  £1,600).  The  amount  granted  to  any  student  depends 
on  his  ability,  diligence  and  conduct,  but  especially  on  his 
circumstances,  and  the  bursaries  are  reconsidered  every  year. 
The  maximum  in  Classes  I.  and  II.  is  £16,  and  in  III.  andf  IV. 
£20,  and  the  average  bursary  is  £12.  It  will  be  thus  seen 
that  although  no  boarding-house  is  provided,  the  State  do^ 
its  duty  by  the  students,  as  it  grants  the  most  needy  and 
deserving  of  them  £72  during"  the  four  years  they  are  at 
college,  whereas  it  is  estimated  that  their  expenses  dimng 
the  same  period  for  board,  clothes,  books,  <kc.,  need  not 
exceed  £112. 

The  State  Training  Colleges  of  canton  Bern  grant  to  about 
three-fourths  of  their  students  bursaries  up  to.  £16  per  annum, 
from  which  however  is  deducted  the  addition  to  the  minimiun 
charge  for  board  (£6),  which,  as  has  been  explained,  the  student 
has  to  pay  according  to  his  circumstances. 

In  return  for  the  assistance  thus  given  by  the  State  for 
their  education,  the  seminarists  are  bound,  as  a  rule,  to  remain 
public  school  teachers  in  the  canton  for  a  certain  number 
of  years.  The  duration  of  this  obligation  varies  from  two 
years  in  canton  Zurich  to  eight  years  in  Valais.  In  Bern 
it  is  four  years.  Anyone  failing  to  fulfil  this  condition  has 
to  refund  a  part  of  the  sum  he  received  as  bursaries 
and  assistance  towards  his  keep,  the  fraction  depending  on  the 
time  that  remains  to  be  served.  Of  course  tne  Council  ot 
Education  of  the  canton  can  either  partially  or  wholly  for^o 
this  claim  if  it  sees  good  reason. 

VII. — The   Examination    for   the    Primary  Teacher's 

Certificate. 

The  regulations  for  the  diploma  examination  are  very  diflTerent 
raSits^made   ^^  ^^®  cantons  throughout  tne  country,  but  they  nearly  all  agree 

*  At  Porrentniy,  for  example,  the  students  of  the  two  lowest  classes  do 
this  during  midday  recreation  for  about  ten  weeks  in  summer,  to  lay  in  the 
v/jnter's  stock  of  wood, 


Riin^aries  in 
Bern. 


Obligation  to 
serve  a  cer- 
tain len^h 
of  time  m  a 
Public  School 
in  the 
Canton. 
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in  one  respect,  namely,  in  devising  some  arrangement  for  re-  strain  of  the 
lieving  the  student  of  the  unnecessary  strain  of  having    to  large  number 
undergo  examination  in  a  bewildering  variety  of  subjects  at  one  ExamiimUon. 
time.     In  Zurich  and  Bern  this  is  done  by  holding  a  part  of  the 
examination  a  year  before  the  students  leave  the  college.     In 
Zurich  the  subjects  of  the  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be 
seen  from,  the  italicised  portions  of  the  syllabus  given  below. 
In  canton  Bern  the  first  examination  (Vorprilfung)  includes 
Bel^on,  Psychology,  German  Grammar  and  Composition,  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Science,  History,  Geography,  Wnting,  while  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  examination  mcludes  the  instruction 

flven  during  the  year  in  any  of  the  above  subjects,  and  also 
edagogy,  Afethodology,  French,  Drawing,  Music,  Gymnastics  and 
Practical  Skill. 

In  other  cantons  (e.a.,  Lucem  and  St.  Gallon)  the  leaving 
students  have  at  the  end  of  their  course  to  take  the  theoreticiQ 
part  of  the  examination  and  come  up  for  the  practical  part  at  a  later 
period  (one  year  Lucem,  two  years  St.  Gallen)  in  order  to  have 
the  provisional  certificate  raised  to  a  full  certificate. 

Lastly,  in  some  of  the  cantons  (e.g.,  Fribourg  and  Geneva)  the 
students  do  not  receive  a  certificate  on  leaving  the  college,  but 
after  having  passed  a  satis&ctory  examination  they  serve 
for  a  year  imder  teachers  recommended  by  the  inspectors.  In 
Fribourg  they  then  come  up  for  a  second  examination  which  is 
dispensed  with  in  Geneva,  where  a  satisfactory  report  of 
their  practical  skill  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  examination  requirements  for  a  Primary  The  subjects 
Teacher's  Certificate  in  Switzerland  let  us  take  those  in  canton  of  exannna- 
Zurich.*    The    examination    is    conducted    by    a    commission  p^^^^^ 
appointed  yearly  by  the  Council  of  Education.    It  is  partly  written,  Teacli^s 
oral,  and  practical,  and  comprehends  the  following  subjects  and  Certificate  in 
subdivisions  of  the  same  (the  parts  printed  in  italics  are  taken  at  ^'*"<^^*- 
the  end  of  the  third  session,  and  the  others  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth). 

1.  Pedagogy  AND  Methodology. — a.  History  of  Pedaaogy,    b.  General 
Pedagogy,    c.  Methodology,    d.  Trial  lesson  in  the  school.  * 

2.  German. — a,  Graw/nwr^  prosody^  wnd  composition,    l.  Reading  and 
explanation,    c.  Knowledge  of  the  literature,    a.  Essay. 

3.  French. — a.  Grammcur,    b.  Reading,  translation,  speaking,    c.  Know- 
ledge of  the  literature,    d.  Essay. 

4.  HiSTOEY. — a.  General  Histo^-y.    b.  Swiss  History. 

5.  Religious  Histoky  (optional). 

6.  Mathematics. — a.  Algebra,    b.  Geometry,    c.  Arithmetic,    d.  Prac- 
tical Mathematics  (land  surveying,  <lrc.). 

The  following  are  taken  in  the  second  part  of  the  examination  : — 

a.  Combinations  ;  binomial  theorem ;  complex  numbers ;  chief  pro- 
perties of  the  higher  equations  and  of  algebraic  functions,  b.  Spherical 
trigonometry. 

*  Das    Reglement    iiber    die    Fahigkeitspriifungen    zur     Patentirung 
ziircberischer  Primarlehrer,  vom  16  Mftrz  1880. 
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7.  Science. — a.  Botany  atid  Zoolo</y,  6.  CkemUtry,  c.  Mineralogy  and 
Geoioffy.    d.  Physics  and  Physiology/ 

8.  GEOCiRAPHY. — a.  Special  geography,  b.  Mathematical  and  physical 
geography. 

9.  Music— a.  Theonj  and  composition,  b.  Singing,  c.  Violin,  d.  Piano 
(optional). 

10.  Drawing. — a.  Freehand  drawing  from  nature,  b.  Linear  drawing. 
Drawings  previously  executed  have  to  be  shown. 

11.  Writing. — Writing  on  the  blackboard,  and  specimens  of  writing 
previously  executed  have  to  be  shown. 

12.  Gymnastics.— a.  Knowledge  of  method.    6.  Practical  skill. 

Each  section  of  the  above  subjects  has  the  same  value.  In 
deciding  the  result  of  the  examinations  the  integers  1  to  5  are 
used,  with  the  following  significance: — 1  =  weak,  2  =  unsatis- 
factory (these  two  marks  are  riven  to  sections  for  which  the 
students  could  not  be  grantea  a  certificate),  3  =  satisfiictoiy, 
4= good,  5  =  very  good.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  the 
average  of  all  the  numbers  is  taken,  and  the  Examination 
Commission  has  to  keep  the  following  directions  in  mind. 

(re)  Candidates  whose  average  over  all  does  not  exceed  2i 
fail,  and  are  not  granted  another  examination. 

(6)  Those  whose  average  lies  between  2i  and  3  can  take 
art  of  the  examination  over  again  in  the  following  year, 
f  in  this  examination  their  average  does  not  reach  3,  then 
they  cannot  be  further  employed  as  teachers. 

(c)  If  the  average  of  a  candidate  is  between  3  and  3  J,  but 
glaring  weakness  is  shown  in  any  of  the  more  important 
subjects  of  the  examination,  then  the  commission  recom- 
mends to  the  Education  Council  what  parts  of  the 
examination  should  be  taken  over  again  at  a  later  period. 

{d)  Candidates  whose  average  is  over  2J  but  under  3 
receive  a  certificate  marked  "  Provisionally  Qualified/'  and 
the  Council  of  Education  can  temporarily  assign  him  to  a 
place.  If  ho  does  not  pass  another  examination  within  four 
years  his  certificate  is  cancelled. 

The  Examination  Commission  reports  the  results  to  the  Council 
of  Education,  which  then  issues  to  the  successful  candidates  two 
certificates — 1,  the  certificate  of  qualification;  2,  the  certificate 
containing  the  whole  of  the  marks  for  the  difterent  parts  of  the 
examination.  Both  of  these  combined  form  the  Teacher's 
Certificate. 

In  canton  Bern  the  standard  of  examination  is  about  the 

same  as  the  above.     In  this  canton  69  male  and  120  female 

candidates  presented  themselves  in  the  year  1898-99,  and  of 

these  there  were  successful  64  and  117  respectively. 

Outsiders  All  the  cantons  allow  those  who  have  not  studied  in  a  Normal 

may  try  the   Seminary  to  try  the  certificate  examination  qualifying  to  teach 

fOT  th?**^*^"  in  an  elementary  school,  provided  the  candidate  is  19  years  of 
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age  and  of  good  moral  character.      But  very  few  outsiders  Elementary 
|>resent  themselves,  and,  as  one  of  the  chief  educational  authori-  ^^^er's 
ties  in  Zurich  says,  they  form  "  a  vanishingly  small  fraction  "  of  Certificate. 
the  whole.* 

In  the  year  1896-97  the  total  number  of  male  students  in  The  nnmbei 
training  was  1,384  (a  diminution  of  12  from  the  previous  year),  ?'  T^fnUj^ 
and  of  female  students  1,149  (an  increasef  of  94),  and  the  Colleges  and 
numbers  successful  in  the  certificate  examination  were  374  and  the  annual 
286  respectively.    The  annual  expense  of  training  teachers  in  f^^^^  ^^^ 
Switzerland  is  about  £56,000,J  so  tnat  the  cost  of  each  student  '**"^°^' 
is  about  £22  per  annum.§     The  State  contributes  about  three- 
fourths  of  this,  the  other  fourth  being  derived  to  a  small  extent 
from  fees  (about  £1,400  per  annum),  but  chiefly  from  the  income 
of  the  boarding-houses  (about  £9,000  a  year)  and  voluntary 
contributions  (about  £2,800  a  year)  from  societies  to  the  fimds  of 
the  private  Training  (colleges. 


*  Dr.  A.  Huber  in  Sckweizertsche  SchtUstatistiky  vol.  viiL,  p.  441,  writes  : 
"  The  ^p'eat  majority  of  primary  teachers  in  Switzerland  have  received  their 
education  in  Training  Colleges  ;  only  a  vanishingly  small  fraction  has  come 
from  other  Secondary  Schools,  and  only  a  few  have  received  a  University 
education." 

+  In  Switzerland,  as  in  this  country,  the  percentage  of  male  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools  is  slowly  but  steadily  decreasing,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  : — 


Total 

1 

Year. 

Number  of 

Elementary 

Teachers. 

Men. 

Per- 
centage. 

Women. 

Per 

centage. 

1887-88   - 

9,031 

6,127 

67-8 

2,904 

32*2 

1888-«9    . 

9,161 

6,180 

67-5 

2,971 

32*5 

188&-fi0   - 

9,239 

6,196 

670 

3,043 

330 

1890^91    - 

9,330 

6,225 

66-7 

3,105 

33-3 

1891-92    - 

9,418 

6,266 

66*5 

3,162 

33-6 

1892-93    - 

9,480 

6,291 

66-4 

3,187 

336 

1893^94    - 

9,609 

6,348 

661 

3,261 

339 

1894-95    ' 

9,550 

6,292 

65-9 

3,258 

341 

1895-96    - 

9,664 

6,359 

661 

3,305 

33*9 

1896-97    . 

9,766 

6,385 

66-4 

3,370 

346 

Indeed  Article  24  of  the  latest  School  Law  for  Bern  (1894),  says  expressly 
"  the  elementary  classes  will  be  entrusted  as  a  rule  to  women." 

t  About  one-half  of  this  is  for  salaries,  about  one-fourth  for  the  support 
of  the  students  in  the  boarding-houses,  and  the  bursaries  awarded  amount 
to  more  than  £8,000  per  annum. 

§See 
uie  parv«v'«4««"* c  » v»y » ■  ■  ■  ■p  w«»w  ^^m. - .^■^^  ___- — .^   — — „- 
observed  that  when  students  are  trained  in  a  pedagogic  department  of  a  larger 
institution  the  cost  of  their  training  is  not  stated,  as  it  is  mixed  up  with  the 
general  expenditure  of  the  school. 


See  the  financial  part  of  Appendix  IV.,  which,  however,  does  not  give 
particulars  regarding  ike  pnvate  Training  Colleges.    It  will  also  be 
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VIII. — Examination  for  the  Higher  Primary  School 
Teacher's  Certificate  (Sekundarschullehrer). 

With  one  exception  there  are  no  Training  Collies  in  Switzer- 
land to  train  canaidates  for  teaching  in  Higher  Primary  Schools.* 
The  exception  is  the  case  of  canton  St.  Grallen,  in  which  the 
Gymnasium  has  a  course  of  a  year  and  a  half's  duration  for 
preparing  teachers  for  Higher  Modem  Schools  (ReaJschulen). 

In  all  except  eight  or  nine  cantons,  however,  a  teacher  must 
fulfil  certain  conditions,  and  pass  an  examination  in  order  to 
obtain  a  diploma  qualifying  to  teach  in  a  higher  primary  school 
The  conditions  and  scope  of  the  examination  are  somewhat 
different  in   the  various    cantons,  and,  as    in   the    preening 
chapter,  we  shall  take  the  regulations  of   canton  Zurich  as 
representative  of  the  others, 
liegulations       In  canton  Zurichf  candidates  for  examination  must  have 
ZiiSh!^°       (a)  the  full  qualification  of  an  elementary  teacher,  (6)  served  at 
least  one  year  in  a  school  of  the  primary  grade,  (c)  studied  for 
two  years  at  a  University  the  subjects  selected  for  examination, 
but  for  a  modem  language  one   of  the  years  may  have  been 
spent  in  the  respective  country. 
The  examination  fee  is  10  francs. 

The  Council  of  Education  appoints  the  Examination  Com- 
mission, which  is  divided  into  sections  of  at  least  two  members 
for  each  of  the  subjects,  which  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Pedaoogy. — a.  General  Pedagogy  and  Psychology,  h.  History  of 
Pedagogy. 

2.  Methodology. — a.  Method  of  instruction  in  higher  primary  school 
subjects,    b.  Trial  lesson. 

3.  German. — a.  The  chief  facts  of  the  History  of  the  Grammar,  b 
History  of  the  Literature :  thorough  knowledge  of  an  important  poet  or 
of  a  group  of  poets  (1)  of  the  Middle  High-German  Period,  (2)  of  the 
New  High-German  Period,    c.  An  essay. 

4.  French.— a.  Grammar,  b.  History  of  the  Literature,  and  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  few  important  works,  c.  An  essay,  and  a 
translation  from  German  into  French. 

5.  English  (as  for  4). 

6.  Italian  (as  for  4). 

7.  Latin. — a.  A  translation  and  grammatical  explanation  of  a  passage 
from  a  prose  waiter  such  as  Caesar,  Livy,  Cicero,  b.  Reading  amftnws- 
lation  from  a  poet  such  as  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  c.  Written  translation 
from  German  into  Latin. 

8.  Hi8T0RY.~a.  General  history  and  history  of  culture  up  to  the  present 
time.    b.  Swiss  history  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Swiss  constitution. 

9.  Mathematics.—^.  Algebraic  analysis,  and  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus  (the  latter  optional).  6.  Analytical  geometry,  c.  Des- 
criptive geometry. 

10.  PHYsics.~a.  Mechanics  (including  acoustics)  and  heat.  b.  Optics 
and  electricity,    c.  Practical  physics. 


*  See  footnote  p.  181  regarding  Sekundanchulen, 

t  Das    lleglement    iiber    die    Fahigkeitspriifungen    zur    Patentirunif 
ziircherischer  sekundarlehrer,  vom  24  Mai,  1890, 
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11.  CHBiasTEY.— a.    Inorganic    chemistry,     b.  Organic    chemistry,     c 
Practical  chemistry. 

12.  Geography. — a.  Mathematical  and  physical  geography,  b.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  nations  and  peoples. 

13.  Mineralogy  and  Geology.— a.  Mineralogy,    b.  Geology. 

14.  Botany.— a.  General  botany,  and  microscopic  eicercises.  6.  Special 
botany. 

15.  Zoology.— a.  General  zoology,  and  practical  zoology,  b.  Special 
zoology. 

16.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.— a.  Anatomy,  b.  Physiology. 
c.  Hygiene. 

17.  Drawing.— a.  Freehand  drawing.  6.  Technical  drawing  and  plan- 
drawing. 

18.  Gymnastics.— a.  Theory  of  gymnastics  for  higher  primary  schools, 
b.  Practical  skill. 

The  examination  qualifying  to  teach  in  a  higher  primary 
school  embraces  the  following: — 

1.  Pedagogy,  Methodology,  Grerman,  French. 

2.  Also  one  of  the  following  sections: — (a)  English  or  Italian 
or  Latin;  (b)  General  History  and  Swiss  History;  (c)  Physical 
Geography,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  nations  and  races  of 
mankind;  (d)  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Geography; 
(e)  Physics  and  Physical  Geography;  (/)  Chemistry;  (g) 
Mineralogy  and  Geology;  (/i)  Botany;  (i)  Zoology.  AU  can- 
didates must  give  prooi  of  regular  attendance  at  tne  university 
lectures  in  the  subjects  chosen,  and  of  having  diligently  taken 
part  in  the  exercises  in  the  same. 

3.  In  so  far  as  the  candidate  did  not  reach  the  mark  5  (very 
good)  in  Drawing,  Music,  and  Gjmanastics  in  the  examination  for 
primary  teachers,  he  has  to  give  evidence  of  further  preparation 
in  them. 

The  candidate  has  in  the  examination  room  (a)  to  write  an 
essay  in  German;  (6)  an  essay  in  French;  (c)  to  undergo  an 
examination  in  the  subject  selected  from  a  to  i  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Further,  every  candidate  has  to  hand  in  a  thesis 
chosen  by  himself  in  connection  with  his  principal  subject. 

In  adjudicating  on  the  results  in  each  subject  the  integers 
1  to  5  are  employed  with  the  same  meaning  attached  to  them  as 
explained  on  p.  16.  The  marks  awarded  bv  the  sections  of  the 
commission  are  afterwards  submitted  to  the  whole  commission, 
and  those  candidates  are  failed  whose  average  mark  in  more  than 
one  subject  does  not  reach  3.  They  are  allowed  to  take  the 
examination  again  at  the  earliest  a  year  afterwards,  and  the 
Council  of  Education  can  on  this  occasion  grant  exemption  from 
the  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  prei^oiisly  gained  at  least 
the  average  4  (good).  Only  under  exceptional  circumstances 
can  a  third  examination  be  granted.  The  examination  marks 
and  the  proposals  with  regard  to  ilwm  l^y  tlio  whole  comjuission 
are  transmitted  to  the  Education  Council,  with  whom  rests  the 
final  decision  as  to  the  result.  The  higher  primary  teacher's 
certificate  consists  of — 1.  The  examination  certificate  with  the 
marks  obtained  in  the  different  subjects,     2.  The  list  of  lectures 
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and  practical  courses  which  the  candidate  attended.     3.  The 
title  of  the  thesis  chosen  for  treatment  by  the  candidate. 

The  regulations  for  the  Bernese  Higher  Priniary  Teacher's 
Certificate*  are  very  similar  to  the  above.  In  this  canton  fifty- 
three  tried  the  examination  in  the  half-year  from  November 
1898  to  April  1899,  and  forty-one  were  successful. 

IX. — Qualifications  for  Secondaby  School  Teachebs. 

There  are  for  secondary  school  teachers  in  Switzerland  no  fixed 
examinations  similar  to  the  above.  Nor  are  there  colleges  for  train- 
ing such  teachers,  but  some  of  the  Universities  have  pedagogic 
departments,  in  connection  with  which  arrangements  are  made 
for  obtaining  practice  in  teaching.  For  example,  by  a  Law  of 
11th  May,  1875,  classes  for  training  secondary  teachers  at  the 
University  of  Bern  are  subsidised  to  the  extent  of  £1,000  per 
annum. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  secondary  school  (Mittelschule)  in 
Switzerland  the  Committee  of  Supervision  of  the  School  usually 
advertises  the  place,  and  the  candidates  have  to  teach  a  trial 
lesson  and  undergo  an  examination,  unless  the  Committee  thinks 
that  it  has  otherwise  sufficient  proof  of  their  skill  and  ability. 

X. — Continuation  and  Extension  Courses  for  Teachers. 

After  a  student  leaves  an  elementary  training  college  in 
Switzerland  every  inducement  is  held  out  to  him  to  continue  his 
studies,  and  it  is  impressed  upon  him  that  the  only  way  to 
prosper  in  his  calling  is  by  incessantly  striving  to  improve  his 
scientific  and  professional  attainments.  Hence  uiere  are  in  most 
of  the  cantons  officially  organised  Repetition  and  Extension 
Courses  for  teachers.  In  one  canton  (Valais)  there  is  a  per- 
manent arrangement  made  for  such  courses,  but  in  the  ouier 
cantons  they  either  take  place  at  regular  intervals,  or  from  time 
to  time  according  to  reqmrements. 

At  these  courses  instruction  is  given  in  particular  subjects, 
such  as  Method,  Natural  Science,  Manual  Work,  Singing, 
Drawing,  Gymnastics.  In  some  of  the  cantons  attendance  at 
them  is  compulsory,  while  in  others  it  is  simply  recommended. 
As  a  rule  the  State  bears  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  expenses  for 
board  of  those  taking  part  in  the  courses.  For  example,  in 
canton  Bern  it  is  enactedt  that  at  each  Training  College  there 
will  be  held  every  second  year,  as  a  rule,  a  repetition  or  extension 
course  for  certificated  masters  and  mistresses,  at  which  attendance 
will  either  be  compulsory  or  be  granted  by  application  to  the 
Director  of  Education,  the  instruction  is  gratis,  and  so  is  a  part 
or  the   whole  of   the  expenses  of   lodging  and    board.    The 


♦Reglement  fiir  die  Patentpriifungen  von  Sekundarlehrem  des  Kantons 
Bern  vom  16  Oktober,  1897. 

t  §  12  Loi  sur  les  to)le8  normales  du  canton  de  Berne,  11  Mai,  1876. 
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maximum  length  of  a  course  is  six   weeks   in  the  German 
districts,  and  three  months  in  the  French  ones. 

In  canton  Zurich  contiiuiation  courses  are  not  arranged  by 
the  State,  but  these  and  courses  of  lectures  are  held  in  connection 
with  the  school  chapters.  Every  year  the  Council  of  Education 
grants  300  francs  to  be  awarded  for  Prize  Essays  by  elementary 
teachers  holding  appointments  in  the  public  schools.  The  prizes 
are  sums  of  20,  40,  or  60  &ancs,  but  for  a  particularly  brilliant 
performance  180  fiancs  may  be  awarded. 


XI. — The  Appointment  and  Dismissal  of  Teachers. 

In  all  the  cantons  but  three  the  appointment  of  elementary 
teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  school  authorities — either 
the  committee  of  the  particular  school  or  of  tlie  commune.  The 
exceptions  are  Baselstadt,  in  which  the  Council  of  Education 
makes  the  appointment,  and  Geneva  and  Fribourg,  in  which  it 
is  made  by  the  Council  of  State — in  the  latter  case,  however, 
with  the  advice  of  the  communal  council  and  school  committee. 
In  most  cantons  the  appointment  is  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  varying  from  one  to  eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
It  may  be  renewed  or  cancelled. 

The  exact  conditions  of  the  appointment  and  the  manner  of 
making  it  vary  much  throughout  the  cantons. 

In  canton  Bern  no  vacimcy  in  an  elementary  school  can  be  Elementary 
filled  up  (except  it  be  a  ciaso  of  promotion  in  the  same  school) 'leachera  in 
without  being  first  advertised  in  the  Otticial  LeaHet  (yl7n//icAft9«*"^"  *^™- 
Schulhlait,  a  small  bi-monthly  of  about  12  pages)  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  duties  and  the  emoluments  attached*  The  terms 
of  this  statement  are  binding  both  on  the  school  authorities  and 
on  the  teacher  appointed.  Candidates  have  to  submit  to  the 
school  commission  their  diploma,  their  testimonials,  and  a  short 
sketch  of  their  career.  If  the  commission  thinks  it  necessary 
the  candidates  can  bo  asked  togive  trial  lessons  before  an  expert 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  iSucation.  The  successful  candi- 
date enters  on  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
half-year  following  the  appointment,  i.e.,  either  1st  May  or  1st 
November.  Teachers  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and 
three  months  before  the  end  of  this  period  the  school  committee 
determines  whether  the  appointment  will  be  renewed  for  a 
similar  period,  or  whether  the  place  will  be  again  open  to 
competition.  The  teacher  must  remain  in  the  situation  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  if  he  wishes  to  retire,  must  give  notice  to  the 
committee  two  months  before  the  1st  May  or  1st  November. 
Anyone  who  breaks  this  regulation  can,  by  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  State,  be  deprived  either  partly  oi:  wholly  of  the  State 
contribution  to  the  salary. 


♦  Loi  8ur  Flnstruotion  Primaire  du  Canton  de  Berne,  6  Mai,  1B94, 
%^\etseq. 
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Vacancies  in  the  staff  of  a  higher  primary  school*  are 
advertised,  and  candidates  who  are  not  certificated  have  as 
a  rule  to  undergo  an  examination,  while  from  others  a  trial 
lesson  only  is  required.  The  committee  of  the  school  sends 
the  name  of  its  nominee  to  the  Council  of  State,  with  whom 
rests  the  final  appointment.  The  teacher  may  be  required 
to  serve  a  certain  time  on  trial. 

Vacancies  in  cantonal,  i.e.,  secondary  schoolsf  are  filled  up 
after  a  public  examination  (since  there  is  no  certificate  for 
secondary  teachers),  which  may,  however,  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  case  of  those  of  prov^  ability.  Before  making  the 
appointment  the  inspector  of  higher  grade  schools  has  to  be 
consulted,  and  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  State  obtained. 
Masters  are  as  a  rule  appointed  for  ten  years,  and  anyone 
wishing  to  resign  during  that  time  must  give  notice  to  the 
school  committee  two  months  before  the  end  of  the  current 
half-year. 

In  canton  Zurich  the  procedure  is  somewhat  different. 
According  to  the  Law  of  1859,t  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
a  public  elementary  school  in  canton  Zurich  the  Director  of 
Eaucation  sends  at  once  a  temporary  teacher  who  must  be 
certificated.  Then  the  communal  school  committee  (Oenieind' 
schulpflege)  decides  within  four  weeks  whether  this  temporary 
arrangement  will  continue,  or  whether  a  definite  appointment 
will  be  made,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  whether  it  shall  be  made  by 
nomination  or  by  advertisement.  In  any  case  the  temporary 
appointment  cannot  last  longer  than  two  years. 

Every  teacher  is  eUgible  for  definite  appointment  who  is 
fully  certificated  and  has  taught  for  two  years  in  the  canton. 
But  because  of  the  superabundance  of  teachers  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  situations  about  twenty  years  ago, 
this  regulation  was  modified  so  that  only  a  half-years 
school  experience  during  the  two  years  succeeding  the  issue 
of  the  teacher's  diploma  now  qualifies  for  a  definite  appointment. 
The  appointment  is  for  six  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  tne  school  committee  meets  and  votes  by  ballot  for 
or  against  the  retention  of  the  teacher  for  another  term  of  like 
length. 

By  the  Law  of  1859  the  committee  of  a  higher  primary 
school  fills  up  a  vacancy  after  having  thrown  the  same 
open  to  competition  by  advertisement.  The  duration  of  the 
appointment  is  six  years. 

Vacancies  in  secondary  schools  are  advertised  in  the  official 
press,  and  the  election  made  by  the  commission  having 
oversight  of  the  school  (Section  290  of  Law  of  1859).  Since 
there  are  no  diplomas  for  secondary  teachers,  in  order  to 
make   sure    of    the    fitness    of    the    candidates    they  can    be 

♦  Loi  sur  les  ^oles  secondaires  du  canton  de  Berne,  26  Juin,  1866,  §  16, 
et  sea, 

t  Loi  concemant  la  suppression  de  recole  cantonale  k  Berne,  ainsi  que 
quelques  modifications  apportks  a  la  legislation  scolaire  par  suite  de  cette 
suppression,  27  Mai,  1877,  g  3. 

\  Gesetz  iiber  das  gesammte  Unterrichtswesen  des  Kantons  Zurich  vom 
23  Dezember,  1869,  §  277. 
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asked  to  pass  an  examination  and  teach  a  trial  lesson.  The 
appointment  is  at  first  for  ten  years,  after  which  the  teacher 
is  definitely  appointed  and  holds  the  title  of  professor. 

The  school -laws  of  the  different  cantons  make  careful  provision  Suspension 
for  full  and  fair  consideration  before  a  teacher  is  dismissed,  ^[  ^^^j^^^^J 
and  as  a  rule  this  extreme  step  cannot  be  taken  without  the 
consent  of  the  Council  of  Education  of  the  canton.  In  Bern, 
for  example,  all  complaints  by  parents  or  others  are  lodged  with 
the  school  committee,  and  if  the  latter  has  any  complaints  it 
submits  them  to  the  school  inspector.  If  the  fault  is  such  as 
to  necessitate  the  suspension  or  recall  of  the  teacher,  it  is  at 
once  notified  to  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  accompanied 
by  the  opinion  of  the  inspector.  Differences  between  the  teacher 
and  the  community  or  the  school  committee,  which  are  such  as 
to  prevent  the  full  efficacy  of  his  work,  and  cannot  be  otherwise 
removed,  form  a  ground  for  the  dismissal  of  the  teacher,  and 
this  carries  with  it  expulsion  from  the  teaching  profession,  whereas 
recall  entails  only  removal  from  the  position  then  occupied. 
The  Director  of  rublic  Instruction  decides  also  on  complaints 
made  by  a  teacher  against  the  school  committee. 

XII. — Salaries. 

A  student  on  leaving  a  Training  College  has  no  difficulty  in 
finding  employment,  as  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  a  canton  to 
expend  money  in  training  more  teachers  than  are  required  for 
its  schools,  and  competition  cannot  lower  the  salaries,  as  the 
minimum  is  in  nearly  every  case  fixed  by  the  school -law  of 
the  canton.* 

The  average  commencing  salary  of  a  Swiss  elementary  teacher 
may  be  set  down  as  1,000  francs  (£40),  the  highest  being  paid 
in  some  of  the  larger  tOAvns  (owing  to  the  increased  expenses  of 
living),  and  in  remote  mountain  districts  (to  prevent  too  frequent 
changes  of  teachers).  The  above  may  seem  to  us  a  very  modest 
sum,  but  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  greater  purchasing  value  it 
represents  in  Switzerland  than  in  this  country,  that  in  addition 
to  it  the  teacher  is  provided  with  a  house,  garden,  and  firewood, 
or  an  equivalent  in  money,  that  the  salary  receives  regular 
increments  proportional  to  the  length  of  service,  that  the  teacher 
has  generally  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Education  Council  should 
lie  be  dismissed  as  he  thinks  unjustly,  that  after  a  certain  age 
he  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  that  in  the  case  of  his  death  his 
widow  and  children  receive  an  annual  allowance,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  lines  of  the  elementary  school  teacher  in 
Switzerland  are  not  cast  in  unpleasant  places. 

Each  canton  has  its  own  regulations  for  teachers'  salaries,  but 
a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  whole  will  be  obtained  from  a 


♦  In  only  five  cantons  is  this  not  the  case,  namely,  Appenzell-A-Rh., 
Nidwalden,  Schwyz,  Uri,  Zug.  Schwyz  is  also  unlike  the  other  cantons 
in  that  the  State  does  not  directly  contribute  a  share  of  the  teachers' 
salajies,  which  are  wholly  paid  by  the  communes,  but  it  does  so  indirectly, 
as  it  puts  the  whole  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  State  monopoly  of 
(Ucohoi  to  the  credit  of  the  school  funds  of  the  communes. 
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study  of  the  methods  of  paying  the  different  grades  of  teachers 

in  two  representative  cases. 
Primary  and      In    canton    Zurich*  the  minimum  salary  of  an  elementary 
Higher  schoolmaster  is  £48  (for  higher  primary  teachers  £72)  a  year, 

Teachera  in    together  with  a  house,  256  cubic  feet  of  firewood,  and  half  a 
canton  Juchartf  of  arable  land. 

Zurich.  The  salary  of  a  primary  or  higher  primary  teacher  remains 

\nnual         fixed  for  six  years,  and  thereafter  the  State,  thar  is  the  canton, 
incremente.    grants  the  following  increments  of  the  annual  salary  according  to 

the  length  of  service  in  a  public  school  in  the  canton : — 

For    6  to  10  years'  service  -  -  £4 

For  11  to  15        „          „  -  -  £8 

For  16  to  20         „         „  -  -  £12 

For  more  than  20  „          „  -  -  £16 

In  special  cases  the  State  grants  increases  up  to  £12  per 

annum  to  the  salaries  of  masters  and  mistresses  in  remote  schools 

if  the  teacher  undertakes  to  remain  at  the  place  for  at  least  three 

years.    The  most  of  the  communes  also  raise  the  salaries  (and 

now  and  then  the  State  pensions^  of  the  teachers  in  order  to 

retain  their  services  in    spite    oi    the    competition    of   other 

communes. 

The  part  of        In  all  the  cantons  the  State-aid  to  education  takes  mainly  the 

V7  ^**^^      ^^^"^  ^^  ^  payment  to  the  local  school-authorities  of  a  share  of  the 

the'state.  ^    teachers'  salaries,  recognising  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  means 

of  keeping  the  school  efficient.t 

In  canton  Zurich  the  contributions  of  the  State  towards  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  are  as  follows : — 

1.  It  pays  the  above  increases  of  annual  salary  for  length  of 
service,  and  the  special  grant  to  teachers  in  remote  districts. 

2.  It  pays  all  except  £24  of  the  minimum  salary  of  £48  for 
primary  and  £72  for  higher  primary  teachers. 

3.  It  contributes  from  £4  to  £23  lOs.  (100  francs  to  590  francs) 
towards  the  remaining  £24  of  the  minimum  salaiy  according  to 
a  scale  depending  on  the  relation  of  the  school  rates  to  the 
average  total  assessment  of  the  commune  for  the  last  five  years.§ 

4.  It  contributes,  according  to  the  circumstances  just  men- 
tioned, from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  any  increase  of  salary  granted  by 
the  commune,  but  this  only  up  to  a  total  salary  of  £60  for 
primary  and  £80  for  higher  primary  teachers,  exclusive  of  the 
mcrease  for  length  of  service. 

*  Gesetz  betreffend  die  Besoldungen  der  Volksschullehrer  des  Kantons 
Zurich  vom  22pezeinber  1872. 

t  A  Juchart  is  as  much  land  as  a  pair  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day— say 
about  two  acres. 

I  Although  the  State  thus  contributes  a  share  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  it 
takes  no  part  in  appointing  them.  That  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  left  in  almost  every  case  to  the  School  Committees.  For  valuable 
remarks  on  the  relative  advantages  of  the  Swiss  and  £nglL<)h  forms  of  State- 
aid  to  [)ublic  schools  see  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant's  report  on  The  Organisation  of 
Education  in  Switzerland,  Special  Re^forts,  vol.  iii,  p.  38  et  seji. 

§  On  this  basis  the  communes  of  tne  canton  are  divided  into  ten  classes 
as  explained  at  pp.  41,  49,  and  50  of  Mr.  Morant's  Report.  Chiss  I.  gets 
under  this  head  100  francs,  Class  II.  150  francs,  Class  LQ.  200  ftancs,  and 
so  on  up  to  Class  X.  from  550  to  590  francs. 
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The  commune  pays  the  remainder  of  the  money-salary,  and 
in  addition  to  this  it  has  to  supply  the  teacher  with  firewood,  and 
a  house*  and  garden  as  near  as  possible  to  the  school.  If  the 
circumstances  of  the  commune  require  it,  these  may  be  partially 
or  wholly  replaced  by  a  money  compensation,  the  amount  of 
which  is  fixed  by  the  district  school  committee  {Bezirka- 
schvlpfiege). 

By  a  cfecree  that  came  into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1897,  it 
was  enacted  that  teachers  in  secondary  schools  in  canton  Zurich 
should  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  from  £160  to  £192  a  year,  with 
additions  for  length  of  service  of  exactly  double  what  we  have 
stated  for  teachers  of  the  primary  grade.  In  addition  to  these 
sums  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  divide  one-half  of 
the  school  fees  m  proportion  to  their  number  of  hours  and 
number  of  scholars.  To  the  fuUy  occupied  teacher,  that  is  one 
teaching  from  20  to  25  hours  a  week,  this  amounts  to  from  £8  to 
£12  a  year. 

In  canton  Bern  the  salary  arrangements  are  somewhat 
different.  By  the  Primary  Instruction  Act  of  6th  May,  1894, 
the  commune  has  to  eive  to  each  primary  teacher  at  least  £18  a 
year,  payable  quarterly,  and  a  suitable  house  and  garden  and 
9  cubic  yards  of  firewood  and  1,800  square  metres  of  arable  land. 
The  payments  in  kind  can  be  replaced  partly  or  wholly  by  a 
money  equivalent. 

The  State  pays  the  following  contributions- —to  non-certificated 
teachers  £4  per  annum,  and  to  certificated  teachers : — 


The  part  of 
the  salary 
defrayed 
by  the 
dommnne. 


Secondarjr 
Teachers  in 
canton 
Zurich. 


Primary 
Teachers  in 
canton  Ifern. 


Years  of  Service.t 

Master. 

Mistreas. 

1-5    inclusive 

6-10        „               -        - 

More  than  10  - 

£ 
20 

26 

32 

£ 
14 

17 

20 

*  By  a  law  which  has  been  in  force  since  Ist  January,  1891,  the  State 
requires  that  the  teacher's  house  shall  have  a  spacious  sitting-room  with  an 
adjoining  room  (mit  Nebenziminer\  a  kitchen,  three  other  rooms  wainscoted 
or  papered  whereof  at  least  one  shall  have  a  fireplace,  a  pantry,  a  cellar,  a 
store  for  wood,  a  senarate  w.  c  In  the  case  of  tne  letting  of  the  house  on 
the  part  of  the  teacner  or  the  committee  of  the  school,  the  lease  must  be 
submitted  to  the  district  school  committee  for  ratification. 

t  The  numbers  of  teachers  in  the  different  classes  in  canton  Bern  at 
31st  March,  18d9,  were  :— 


Years  of  Service. 

Masters. 

Mistresses. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

More  than  10    - 

Total     - 

227 
178 
828 

1,233 

222 
171 
637 

930 
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Teachers  in 
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The  State  also  pays  extra  grants  to  necessitous  communes  to 
help  them  to  get  and  retain  good  teachers. 

ihe  salary  paid  to  a  teacher  in  a  higher  primary  school* 
depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  teacher,  &c. ;  but  for  no  higher  primary 
teacher  can  the  salary  be  less  than  30  francs  (£1  4s.)  a  year  for 
each  hour's  teaching  per  week,  and  for  the  principal  teachers  in 
a  higher  primary  scnool  with  literary  studies  (progymnasien 
and  colleges)  it  ciinnot  be  less  than  double  the  aoove  amount. 
The  State  generally  pays  half  of  the  salary  of  the  teachers,  in 
return  for  the  right  of  holding  at  letist  two  free  places  to  be 
awarded  by  preference  to  those  preparing  to  enter  a  Training 
College. 

There  is  no  fixed  scale  of  salaries  for  secondary  teachers 
applicable  to  the  whole  canton.  Each  establishment  has  its  own 
rate.  For  example,  the  salaries  in  the  Mittelschulen  in  the 
town  of  Bern  were  fixed  by  a  degree  of  16th  October,  1895,  as 
follows : — 


I.  Fixed  Salary : — 

(a.)  A  mistress  (22  to  26  hours  a  week),  in  the  Girls'  Higher 
Primary  School  is  to  receive  £88  per  annum. 

(6.)  An  ordinary  master  (26  to  31  hours  a  week),  in  the 
above  school  or  in  the  Boys'  Higher  Primary  School 
or  in  the  Progymnasium  is  paid  £144  a  year. 

(c.)  A  master  (22  to  28  hours  a  week),  in  the  secondary 
department  of  the  Girls'  Higher  Primary  School  or 
in  the  Gymnasium  receives  £160  a  year. 

II.  Increase  of  annual   salary  for  continuous  service,  after 
definite  appointment,  in  a  secondary  school  in  the  town: — 


Mistresses. 


After    4  years 

>,       ^     » 
..     12     „ 


£ 

8 

16 

24 


Average  The  following  were  the  average  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 

sa-lan^in      various    cantons  in    1883,  and,  although   in  some  cases    the 
c^tona^*^^"    salaries  have  been  increased  since  then,  it  will    give  a  fiiir 


*  Loi  sur  les  ecoles  f^econdaires  du  canton  de  Beme,  26  juin  1866. 
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idea  of   the  averages    at    the    present  day,  as  the   scales  of 
payment  are  mostly  fixed  by  law: — 

Average  Salaeies  of  Teachers  in  Switzerland  in  1883*. 


Canton. 

Masters. 

Afistresses. 

Teachers  of 
both  sexes. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Appenzell  A.  Rh.  - 

73 

74 

73 

Appenzell  I.  Rh.  - 

39 

26 

35 

Aargau         _        -        -        - 

49 

44 

48 

Basel  Land  -        -        -        - 

58 

58 

58 

Basel  Stadt  -       .        .       - 

129 

61 

111 

Bern     -        -        -        -        . 

55 

41 

50 

Fribourg       .        -        -       - 

41 

28 

36 

Geneva         .        .       -       . 

88 

49 

66 

Glarus  -       -       -        -       - 

64 

— ~ 

64 

Orisons         .        -        .        . 

28 

19 

27 

Lucern-       -        -        -        - 

51 

49 

51 

Nenchfttel    -       .        -        - 

78 

42 

54 

Nidwalden    -        -        -        - 

26 

15 

18 

Obwalden     -        -        -        - 

36 

20 

24 

Schaffhausen 

67 

47 

65 

Schwvz         -        -        -        - 
Solotnum     -        -        -        - 

41 

22 

30 

52 

47 

51 

St.  Gallen     -        -        -        - 

63 

48 

62 

Tessin  (Ticino) 

27 

20 

23 

Thurgau       .        -       -       . 

62 

50 

62 

Uri       -        -        -        -        - 

21 

14 

18 

Valais  -       -        -       -        - 

17 

14 

15 

Vand 

70 

47 

61 

Zug      -        -                -       - 

45 

17 

31 

Zurich 

89 

72 

88 

Switzerland    - 

57 

36 

51 

In  the  greater  number  of  cantons  the  salary  does  not  at  once  Paymeot  of 
cease  when  a  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  dies,  but  con-  salary  for  a 
tinues  to  be  paid  in  full  to  the  teacher's  heirs  for  a  longer  or  ^^  Uie^^' 

death  of  the 


*  From   Jiihrbuch  des   UnterrichUioesens  in  der  Schweizj  1892,  p.  94. 
The  averages  above  are  stated  in  the  nearest  number  of  pounds  in  order  to 


Teacher. 


average  salaries  of  certificated  teachers  in  England  and  Wales  are  given  :- 


Matters. 

* 

Mistresses. 

YIAR. 

Principal 
TeAchen. 

Anistant 
Teachen. 

All 
Teachers. 

Principal 
Teachers. 

AssisUnt 
Teachers. 

All 
Teachers. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

132 

90 

121 

79 

63 

74 

1890 

134 

90 

120 

83 

66 

76 

1895 

138 

98 

1 

122 

88 

73 

81 
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shorter  period.  The  regulations  for  this  humane  consideration 
vary  throughout  the  cantons.  In  Zurich  the  salary  and  pension 
are  paid  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  death,  and  are  payable 
firstly  to  widows,  secondly  to  children,  thirdly  to  near  relatives 
who  have  lived  in  the  same  household  with  the  deceased  or  have 
been  supported  by  him.  In  cantons  Aargau,  Baselstadt,  Bern, 
and  Lucern  the  salary  and  pension  run  on  for  three  months.  In 
canton  Schafiliausen  the  salary  continues  to  be  paid  for  the 
current  quarter  and  the  next,  and  in  Thurgau  it  is  paid  till  the 
end  of  tne  month  in  which  death  took  place  and  for  three 
months  afterwards,  with  a  deduction,  however,  of  the  salary  of 
any  substitute.    And  so  oa 

XIII. — Retiring  Pensions  for  Teachers. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  to  be  derived  iBrom  the  study  of 
educational  arrangements  in  Switzerland  is  that  the  five  and 
twenty  cantons,  differing  widely  as  they  do  in  their  historical 
development,  their  geographical,  economic,  religious,  and  political 
conditions,  have  viewed  educational  questions  from  every  pos- 
sible point  of  view,  and  offer  us  well-nigh  every  variety  of 
solution.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  difficult  question  of 
teachers'  retiring  allowances.  But  despite  differences  of  detail 
we  may  recognise  two  groups  of  solutions : — 

I.  State  pensions  and  grants,  e.g.,  in  cantons  Aargau,  Basel- 
stadt, Bern,  Glarus,  Schafthausen,  Vaud,  and  Zurich. 

2  Teachers'  Funds,  obligatory  in  some  cantons  and  in 
others  optional  (See  Appendix  VII.).  In  some  cantons 
the  funds  are  subsidised  by  the  State  and  in  others  not. 
The  funds  also  are  applied  in  different  ways ;  in  some 
cantons  {e.g.y  Appenzeil  A.  Rh.,  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  St. 
GaUen),  they  are  for  providing  retiring  pensions  in  the 
case  of  old  age  or  failure  of  health;  in  others  {e,g., 
Baselstadt  and  Zurich)  their  object  is  to  furnish 
pensions  to  widows  and  orphans :  and  in  a  third  series 
(e.g.y  Lucern,  Solothum,  &c.)  the  objects  of  both  of  the 
above  groups  are  combined. 

In  only  four  cantons  (Nidwalden,  Obwalden,  Uri,  and  Valab) 
in  democratic  Switzerland  does  the  State  make  no  grant  for 
retiring  pensions  to  teachers  nor  allowances  to  those  dependent 
on  them.  But  even  in  these  a  teacher  on  retiring  frequently 
gets  from  the  people  a  presentation  of  a  larger  or  smaller  sum 
as  an  expression  of  their  gratitude  for  faithfm  services. 

As  examples  of  State  administration  of  retiring  allowances, 
we  may  study  the  arrangements  in  the  two  most  important  of 
the  seven  cantons  enumerated. 

In  canton  Zurich  *  a  primary,  higher  primary,  and  secondary 

♦  In  this  canton  pensions  to  elementary  teachers  were  made  possible  as 
early  as  1832  by  §  83c  of  the  Gesetz  iiber  die  Organisation  des  Volkuehd- 
wesens  vom  S8  September  18S2,  The  pension  laws  at  present  in  force  are 
^  313.  314  of  the  Oesetz  iiber  das  gesammte  Unterrichtnpesen  des  Kantonf 
Zurich  vom  2S  Dezemher  1859,  and  the  Verardnung  betr^fend  Buhsgehalt^ 
vom  S  September  1891.  J 


aii< 
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teacher  who  has  served  at  least  30  years  can,  with  the  permission  Pensions  to 
of  the  CJouncil  of  Education,  retire  on  a  pension  from  the  State  5i"?*'y» 
amounting  to  at  least  the  half  of  his  legal  salary  at  the  time,  and  p^^^ 
the  exact  pension  awarded  is  fixed  by  the  Council  according  to  the  Seoondar^r 
special  circumstances  of  the  case,  such  as  the  teacher  s  means,  Teachers  in 
his  length  of  service,  and  the  duties  he  has  performed.    The  zaMti 
Council  is  also  empowered  to  put  a  teacher  on  the  retired  Hst  if 
his  age  or  healtn  require  it.     The  teacher  can  in   this  case 
appeal  to  the  Council  of  State.    The  amount  of  the  pension 
is  regulated  as  before.     If  teachers,  through  any  other  circum- 
stances for  which  they  are  not  responsible,  are  imable  to  continue 
their  duties,  they  can  be  superannuated  either  at  their  own 
request,  or  by  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  Education,  with 
power  of  appeal  to  the  Council  of  State.    In  the  latter  case  the 
pension  is  at  least  half  their  legal  fixed  salary,  and  in  the  former 
case  as  a  rule  a  lump  sum  is  paid. 

With  every  request  for  a  pension  there  has  to  be  sent  a  family 
certificate,  an  official  statement  of  pecuniary  ai&irs,  and,  if  the 
petitioner  be  less  than  50  years  of  age,  an  official  medical  certificate 
as  to  his  or  her  state  of  health. 

All  decisions  as  to  pensions  are  subject  to  the  approval  of* 
the  Council  of  State,  which  every  three  years  orders  a 
general  revision  of  the  pensions,  and  the  right  to  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  a  pension  can  at  any  time  be  re- 
examined ana  the  pension  either  wholly  or  partly  discontinued 
if  it  appears  that  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  granted  no 
longer  exist.  If  anyone  holding  a  pension  should  through 
accepting  another  salaried  post,  or  in  any  other  way,  obtain  an 
income  which,  along  with  his  pension,  exceeds  the  previous 
salary,  then  the  pension  is  to  oe  proportionally  reduced.  If 
one  has  had  to  oe  superannuated  because  of  ill-health  he 
can  enter  the  service  again  if  his  health  improves. 

The  pensions  of  primaiy  teachers  throughout  the  canton 
vary  bx>jn  £4  to  £40,  of  higher  primary  teachers  from  £20 
to  £56,  and  of  secondary  teachers  from  £40  to  £120.  In 
the  towns  of  Zurich  and  Winterthur  these  sums  from  the 
State :  are  considerably  supplemented  by  contributions  from 
the  towns,  so  that  the  primary  teachers  on  retiring  get  up 
to  from  £76  to  £100  and  higher  primary  teachers  up  to  horn 
£88  to  £100. 

In  canton  Zurich  on  1st  November  1893,  77  former 
elementary  teachers  and  13  higher  primary  and  7  secondary 
teachers  were  in  receipt  of  pensions.  The  following  particulars 
regarding  them  may  be  given  : — 

Former  Primary  and  Higher  Primary  Teachers. 

3  were  between  41  &  50  years  of  age 
„        51&60  „ 

„        61  k  70 


10  had  served  30  years  or  less 

3^ 

ive 

20   „        „ 

from  31  to  3d  years 

11 

» 

16     n          n 

„     36  to  40     „ 

38 

>» 

22    «         „ 

„     41  to  45     „ 

36 

»» 

19     n           i> 

„     46  to  50     „ 

2 

» 

3     n          »> 

more  than  50     „ 

„        71  &  80 
„        81  «k  90 


> 
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Former  Secondary  Tea^Jurs, 


3  had  served  from  30  to  40  years 
2   „        „  „     41  to  50 


2 


» 


)} 


II 


51  to  55 


II 


2  were  between  61  k  70  years  of  age 

3  „  ,.        71  <fe  80 


II 


II 
I) 


81  &90 


II 


II 


The  following  analysis  will  give  an  idea  of  the  individual 
pensions : — 

Foifner  Primary  Teachers, 


Amount  of  Pension  in  Francs. 


No.  of  Pensions. 


100  to 

200 

1 

201  to 

300 

301  to 

400 

1 

401  to 

500 

5 

501  to 

600 

2 

601  to 

700 

4 

701  to 

800 

14 

801  to 

900 

33 

901  to  1,000 

17 

Former  Higher  Primary  Teachers. 


Amount  of  Pension  in  Francs. 

No.  of  Pftnaions. 

1,001  to  1,100 
1,101  to  1,200 
1,201  to  1,300 
1,301  to  1,400 

1 
4 
6 
3 

Former  Secondari/  Teachers. 


Amount  of  Pension  in  Francs. 

No.  of  Pensions. 

1,100  to  2,000 
2,001  to  3,000 
3,001  to  3,500 

2 
3 
2 

Pensions  to 
I^rimary 
Teachers  in 
canton  Bern. 


In  canton  Bern  a  law  was  passed  on  5th  December^  1837, 
which  included  provision  for  pensioning  elementary  teachers. 
This  has  several  times  been  revised,  and  the  regulations  at 
present  in  force  are  sections  49  and  50  of  the  Loi  8ur  I  Iiistructimi 
prirruiire  dn  canton  de  Beime,  6  Mai  1894.  By  this  law  it  was 
enacted  that  certificated  elementary  teachers  who,  through  en- 
feeblement  of  their  physical  or  intellectual  forces,  are  no  longer  able 
to  perform  their  worl£  with  eflSciency  can,  after  30  years'  service 
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(20  years  for  mistresses),  or  even  earlier  in  case  of  necessity,  be 
pensioned  by  the  State  at  the  rate  of  from  £11 4s.  to  £16  a  year 
according  to  length  of  service.*  On  the  death  of  the  holder, 
his  widow  and  children  continue  to  draw  the  pension  during 
the  current  and  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  year. 

In  the  town  of  Bern  the  above  pensions  were  considerably 
increased  by  a  decree  of  3rd  December,  1893.  By  it,  male 
teachers  who  have  served  30  years  (and  female  teachers  25 
years),  can  be  granted  for  life  a  pension  of  £32  if  they  do 
not  accept  another  salaried  position. 

In  canton  Bern,  special  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
law  of  27th  May,  1877,  for  the  superannuation  of  teachers 
in  higher  primary  and  secondary  schools.  It  is  decreed  that 
masters  or  mistresses  who  have  served  for  at  least  20  years 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  canton,  of  which  10  years  have 
been  served  in  a  secondary  school,  can,  when  obliged  to 
resign  on  account  of  age,  or  of  other  causes  beyond  their 
control,  claim  a  pension  of  not  'more  than  half  their  normal 
salary.  In  cases  of  necessity,  masters  or  mistresses  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  services  in  the  cause  of 
education  can,  exceptionally,  even  before  the  above  periods 
obtain  a  pension,  which  ought  not,  however,  to  exceed  a  third 
of  their  salary.  The  Council  of  State  decides  whether  or  not 
a  pension  can  be  granted,  and,  if  so,  its  amoimt,  according 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  regarding  the  pensions  in 
force  in  canton  Bern  at  the  beginning  of  1893  : — 


Augmented 
Pensions  to 
Primary 
Teachers  in 
the  town  of 
Bern. 

Pensions  to . 
Higher 
Pnmary  and 
Secondary 
Teachers  in 
canton  Bern. 


Primary  Teachers. 


Franc*. 

Frame*. 

3  at  200  = 

600 

40  „  240  = 

9,600 

9  „  260  = 

2,340 

10  „  280  = 

2,800 

10  „  300  = 

3,000 

13  „  320  = 

4,160 

11  „  340  = 

3,740 

76  „  360  = 

27,360 

172  pensions     53,600 


Higher  Prinvary 
avd  Secondary  Teachers. 

Francs. 
each  at  500,  600,^ 

1,000,1,500,1,600,1  ^^^^ 
1,800,  1,900,  3,000 1  =-^^'^^^ 
francs  .  -  J 
3  at  800  francs  =  2,400 
3  „  900  „  =  2,700 
5     „  1,200       „       =     6,000 


19  pensions 


23,000 


*  The  scale  for  male  teachers  (for  females  10  years  less  in  each  case)  is 


Length  of  Service  in  Years. 


30 


Between  30  and  32 


>» 


32 
34 
36 

38 


» 


More  than  40 


34 
36 

38 
40 


Pension  in  Francs. 


280 
300 
320 
340 
360 
380 
400 
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The  following  table*  gives  the  statistics  of  the  State  pensions 
in  Switzerland  at  the  be^ning  of  1893 : — 


Canton. 


Zurich. 

Primary  teachers  - 

Higher  primary  teachers     - 

Se^ndary  teachers 

Bern. 

Primary  teachers  - 

Higher  primary  and  second- 
ary teachers 

Training  College  teachers    - 

University  teachers 

Former  teachers  in  cantonal 
school       -        -        -       - 

Aargan. 

Primary  teachers 
Higher  primary  teachers 
Boundary  teachers 
Training  College  teachers    - 


Baselstadt. 

University  teachers 
Other  teachers 

Olams. 

Primary  teachers 

SohaflDiaQsen     - 

Total 

Vanit 

Primary  teachers  • 
Higher  teachers  - 


Teachers. 


Active. 


776 
214 


2,045 

373 
22 
56 


585 
84 
22 
24 


44 

376 


109 
174 


5,034 


970 
250 


Pen- 
sioned. 


77 
13 

7 


172 

19 
1 
3 

3 


70 
5 

4 
3 


} 


22 

11 
9 


419 


393 

90 


Pensions. 


Total 


Francs, 


} 


89,282 
14,072 

53,600 

23»000 
1,500 
8,400 

4,900 


14,618 
2,657 
4,367 
2,580 


41,790 

3,500 
5,766 


270,032 


118,299 
39,569 


Average 
Amount 


Minimnm 

and 
Maximum. 


Franca. 

992 
2,010 

311 

1,211 
1,500 
2,800 

1,633 
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531 

1,092 
860 


1,899 

308 
640 


{ 


644 


301 
440 


Frttnca, 

160—1,000 

500—1,400 

1,000-^000 


200—360 

600—300 

IJSOO 
2,600—3,000 

1,000— 2;500 


bis  500 
bis  1,200 
biB  2,200 


bis  4,500 


100-400 


bis    500 
bis  1,000 


XIV. — Obligatory  and  Voluntary  Unions  for  providing 

PENSION   FUNDS  FOR  OLD  AGE,  FOR   FAILURE  OF   HEALTH, 

AND  FOR  Widows  and  Orphans. 

Of  the  obligatory  cantonal  funds  for  teachers  we  shall  as 
examples  describe  two  which  have  different  objects  in  view, 
namely  those  in  cantons  Neuch&tel  and  Zurich  (see  page  204). 

*  From  Dr.  A.  Huberts  Jahrbuch  des  UtUerricktswesens  in  der  S^hweti^ 
189S,  which  contains  very  full  information  regarding  teachers'  pensions  in 
Switzerland. 

t  This  canton  differs  from  the  other  six  in  two  resiiects : — 

(a)  In  it  the  teachers  contribute  a  small  sum  yearly,  whereas  in  the  others 
the  State  bears  the  whole  cost  of  the  pensions.  (6)  In  it  a  teacher  gets  a 
pension  after  a  definite  length  of  service,  whereas  in  the  otJier  six  he  only 
gets  a  pension  when  incapacitated  for  work  by  reason  of  age  or  oontinued 
illness.  Hence  the  much  larger  proportion  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  pen* 
sions  in  this  canton  than  in  the  otners. 
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In  the  former  canton  the  Scholastic  Provident  Fund  "  Fond  The 
scolaire  de  pr^voyance  "  was  established  by  law  in  1889  *    It  has  Scholastic 
for  its  purpjose  to  help  to  provide  substitutes  for  teachers  when  pj^^  f^ 
ill,  to  riimish  suitable  retiring  pensions  to  the  teaching  pro-  canton 
fession,  and,  in  case  of  death,  to  pay  an  insurance  svun  fixed  by  Neuchatel 
law.     All  masters  and  mistresses  in  primary  and  infant  schools 
are  compelled  to  join  the  fund ;  so  also  may  teachers  of  special 
suWects  of  the  primary  school  grade,- and  certificated  masters 
and  mistresses  of  orphan  asylums  and  other  institutions  under 
State  supervision. 

The  members  have  to  contribute  60  francs  a  year  for  30  years, 
and  this  sum  is  deducted  from  their  salary.  Members  who  with- 
draw from  the  fund  before  the  expiration  of  the  30  years  get 
back  the  sum  they  have  contributed  without  interest.  If  they 
rejoin  the  fimd  their  previous  service  does  not  count  unless  they 
put  into  the  fund  again  the  sum  withdrawn.  The  annual 
contribution  bv  the  State  to  the  fund  is  fixed  by  law  at 
£800. 

Pensions  and  insurances  are  paid  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : — A  teacher  who  has  served  for  30  years  can  resign  on  a 
maximum  pension  of  £32  a  year.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a 
member  his  direct  heirs  can  claim  an  insiu"ance  amounting 
usually  to  £120,  and,  however  flourishing  the  fund  may  be,  these 
two  figures  cannot  be  exceeded  so  long  as  the  State  pays  an 
annual  subsidy.  Distant  relatives  have  no  legal  claim  to  the 
pension  or  insinrance,  but  they  or  other  persons  who  were 
supported  by  the  deceased  may  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
receive  assistance. 

The  fund  is  administered  by  a  committee  consisting  of  a 
president  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  teachers  of 
each  district  nominate  a  member.  The  term  of  office  is  three 
years.  The  accounts  are  kept  by  the  Education  Department  at 
the  expense  of  the  fund.  At  tne  end  of  the  financial  year,  the 
committee,  taking  into  consideration  the  available  resources  of 
the  fimd,  and  the  claims  on  it,  fixes,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council  of  State,  for  one  or  if  possible  more  years,  the  amount 
of  the  annual  pensions  and  the  insurance  sums.  These  are 
payable  out  of  the  contributions  of  the  teachers,  the  interest  on 
the  fund,  and  one-half  of  the  State  grant.  The  other  half  of  the 
grant  is  added  to  the  capital  untifits  total  makes  it  possible  to 
lix  the  age  pensions  and  the  insurances  at  the  maximum  of  £32 
a  year,  and  £120  respectively  for  the  next  five  years.  Then  the 
State  contributions  cease  for  the  time. 

In  canton  Zurich  there  are  two  unions  for  the  support  of  obligatory 
teachers'  widows,  and  orphans  under  16  years  of  age,  viz.,  one  Funds  in  * 
obligatory  for  all  primary  teachers,  and  the  other  for  higher  ^*"^P. 
teacmers  and  clergymen.  theeupiwrt 

of  Primary 
and  Second- 
ary Teachers* 

♦  Qesetz   tiber   den  Primanmterricht  des    Kantons  Neuenburg,  vom  y^^Jp^'^  ^^^ 
S57  April,  1889.    §§98-105.  Orphans. 
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The  former  fund  was  establisked  in  1859,  and  the  maximum 
pension  granted  has  since  then  been  twice  doubled  and  for  the 
last  10  years*  has  been  fixed  at  £16  a  year.  Actuarial  calcula- 
tions showed  that  to  make  this  possible  an  annual  premium  of 
64  francs  would  be  necessary.  Of  this  the  state  pays  24  and 
each  member  40  francs. 

In  the  fund  which  all  clergymen  and  higher  teachers  have 
to  ioin  the  amount  of  pension  is  the  same  as  the  above,  and  so 
is  tne  amount  paid  by  the  members,  while  the  State  contributes 
each  year  36  francs  per  member. 

In  a  few  cantons  (e.  gr.,  Bern,  Basel,  St.  Gallon,  Tessin)  there 
are  voluntary  unions  for  providing  pensions  to  members,  and 
their  widows  and  orphans. 

The  one  in  Bern  has  been  in  existence  tor  over  80  years. 
It  comprises  two  separate  schemes — 1.  A  pension  scheme  for  all 
members  or  for  their  widows  and  orphans ;  2,  A  life-assurance 
scheme.  On  1st  January,  1893,  the  membership  of  the  first 
scheme  was  311.  Members  are  entitled  to  a  life -pension  of  £2 
per  annum  when  they  have  completed  their  56th  year.  Their 
widows,  or  the  orphans  under  18  years  of  age,  receive  a  similar 
pension,  the  first  payment  being  made  a  year  after  the  member's 
dea<th.  Should  a  widow  marry  again  she  does  not  lose  her 
pension.  To  obtain  the  above  pension,  or  a  certain  amount  of 
help  should  one  break  down  before  completing  the  56th  year, 
thirty  annual  payments  have  to  be  made  to  the  fund — ten  of  £1, 
then  ten  of  12s.,  and  lastly  ten  of  4^. 

On  1st  January,  1893,  there  were  141  teachers  insured  under 
the  second  scheme,  some  for  £20,  others  for  £40,  others  for  £60. 
and  the  majority  for  £80.  The  capital  was  £3,185,  and  this 
permitted  10  per  cent,  being  added  to  the  above  sums.  The 
annual  payments  are  regulated  as  follows : — 


Annual  con- 

Age on 
enter- 
ing. 
\  ears. 

tribution  in 

francs  for 

an  insurance 

of 
1,000  francs. 

Age  on 
enter- 
ing. 

1 

Annual 
contri- 
butions. 

1 

Age  on 
enter- 
ing. 

1 

Annual 
contri- 
butions. 

Age  on 
enter- 
ing. 

Annual 

con- 
tribu- 
tion. 

20 

22 

29 

■       34 

38 

56 

47 

124 

21 

24 

30 

1       35 

39 

60 

48 

141 

22 

2r^ 

31 

37 

40 

65 

49 

163 

23 

26 

32 

39 

41 

70 

50 

191 

24 

27 

33 

42 

42 

76 

51 

226 

25 

28 

34 

1       44 

43 

82 

52 

274 

26 

29 

35 

47 

44 

90 

53 

355 

27 

31 

36 

49 

45 

99 

54 

517 

28 

32 

37 

53 

1 

46 

110 

55 

1,000 

*  Statuten  dor  Witwen-  und  Waisenstiftung  fiir  ziircberische  Volksscbul- 
lehrer,  vom  29  Oktober  1890.  This  coptains  ^lijo  Uie  necessary  actuarial 
tables,  '^ 
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The  payments  made  in  three  successive  years  in  both  parts  of 
the  scheme  were ; — 


1890. 

1891. 

1892, 

Pensions   .   .   .   _   . 

Insurances 

Grants  from  the  help  fund 

710 

264 

25 

672 

264 

30 

S 

652 

198 

30 

XV. — ^District  and  Cantonal  Conferences  of  TEACHERa 

In  all  the  Swiss  cantons  periodical  conferences  of  teachers 
take  place  which  are  not  only  offtcially  recognised,  but  are  made 
compulsory  bv  law.  In  some  of  the  cantons,  e.  g.,  Zurich,  the 
Council  of  Education  is  represented  at  the  conferences  but  does 
not  control  the  meetings,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cantons  the  meetings  tiike  place  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Education  Council,  and  are  generally  summoned  and 
presided  over  by  the  school  inspectors.  These  official  meetings 
of  tejichers  perform  a  most  useful  function  in  Swiss  educational 
administration,  for  the  authorities  by  means  of  them  utilise  the 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  those  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  in  connection  with  any  proposed  changes  affecting 
the  schools. 

In  canton  Zurich  all  the  primary  and  higher  primary  teachers  The  school- 
in  a  district  (the  canton  is  ciivided  into  1 1  school  districts)  form  chapter  in 
what  is  called  a  school  chapter.*     The  district  chapter  meets  l*"*^? 
every  three  months  and  attendance  is  compulsory.     Any  one 
absenting  himself  without  permission  is  fined  3  francs,  on  the 
next  occasion  5  francs,  ana  so  on  with  equal   increments  for 
each  default,  the  fine  going  to  the  funds  of  the  chapter  library, 
which  also  receives  a  small  yearly  grant  from  the  State.     The 
chapters  have  for  their  aim  the  professional   improvement   of 
their  members,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  education, 
by  means  of  practical  exercises  in  teaching,  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on   educational  and   allied   subjects,  the   propagation 
of  good   school   treatises,  the  presenting  of  memorials  to  the 
Council  of  Education,  or  making  proposals  to  the  school  synod. 
The  chapters  are  always  consulted  by  the  Council  of  Education  The  chapt'era 
before  any  important  change  in  the  regulations  of  the  public  we  consulted 
.schools  is  made  (§  316  of  the  law  of  1859).     After  the  eleven  ^^^^.j  ^^ 
chapters  have  inciividuallyi  considered  the  matter,  a  joint  con-  Education 
ference  is  held  in  order  to  put  the  result  of  the  deliberations  on  any 
into  definite  form.     To  this  joint  conference  each  chapter  sends  t^mpSted"in 

the  schools. 

♦Reglement  fflr  Schulkapitel  und  Synode  vom  23  Marz,  1895,  and 
sections  315-330  of  the  Gesetz  iiber  das  gesammte  Unterrichtswesen  dea 
Kantons  Ziirich  vom  23  Dezember  1859. 
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a  delegate,  other  members  being  the  committee  of  the  school 
synod  (see  below),  and  a  representative  of  the  Education  Council 
The  synod*s  committee  transmits  the  result  of  the  conference 
to  the  Council  of  Education. 

Before  the  end  of  March  of  each  jrear  the  president  of  the  synod 
summons  a  conference  of  the  presidents  of  the  chapters  and  the 
committee  of  the  synod  in  order  to  deal  with  (1)  any  communi- 
cations from  the  Council  of  Education ;  (2)  reports  concerning  the 
deliberations  of  the  chapters  during  the  past  year ;  (3)  subjects  to 
be  deliberated  on  by  the  chapters  in  the  approaching  school  year,— 
such  as  specifying  some  subjects  for  practical  exercises  in  teaching, 
themes  tor  essays,  lectures,  or  discussions ;  (4)  proposal  to  the 
Council  of  Education  concerning  the  prize  essays  for  priDiary 
teachers ;  (5)  any  other  motion  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of 
Education.  The  secretary  of  the  synod  sends  a  minute  of  the 
conference  to  the  Education  Council,  which,  after  considering  the 
recommendations  thus  expressed,  sends  to  the  chapters  the 
necessary  directions  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  school-year. 

We  have  had  occasion  above  to  make  frequent  mention  of  the 
school  synod.  This  consists  of  the  members  of  all  the  chapters  in 
the  canton,  and  teachers  holding  permanent  appointments  in  the 
higher  schools,  but  not  the  University.  It  thus  unites  all  the 
teachers  of  the  primary,  higher  primarjr,  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  canton.  Members  of  the  committees  of  management  of 
cantonal  or  secondary  schools,  and  of  the  district  school  committees 
can  take  part  in  thei  deliberations  of  the  synod.  The  Council  of 
Education  of  the  canton  is  represented  by  two  of  its  members. 

The  synod  meets  once  a  year,  but  special  meetings  can  be 
called  if  necessary.  The  business  and  order  of  procedure  are  alwap 
arranged  at  least  14  days  beforehand  by  a  Prosynod,  which  con- 
sists of  a  deputy  from  each  chapter  and  from  each  higher  school, 
the  synodal  committee,  and  the  two  representatives  of  the  Council 
of  Education 

The  synod  has  submitted  to  it  the  annual  report  by  the  Counci^ 
of  Education  to  the  Council  of  State  on  the  condition  of  education 
in  the  canton.  It  deliberates  in  general  on  the  means  of  advancing 
public  instruction  in  the  canton,  and  on  any  wishes  and  proposals 
to  be  submitted  by  it  to  the  school  authorities.  An  abstract  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  synod  is  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
iind  sent  to  all  its  members,  to  the  Council  of  Education,  and 
to  ever3^  grade  of  school  committee  in  the  canton. 

School  Synod      In    canton    Bern    the    constitution    of    the    school    synod* 

in  canton       differs  somewhat  from  the   above.       It  consists  of  delates 

elected  by  all  the  enfranchised  citizens  of  the  canton  in  the 

)roportion    of    one    member    to    every    5,000    of   popidation. 

The  delegates  appointed  are  generally  members  of  the  teaching 

profession,  and  their  term  of  office  is  four  years.     The  synoa 


Hern, 


)n 


♦  Loi  sur  le  synode  scolaire  du  2  novembre  1848,  modifee  par  la  loi  sur 
rinstniction  pnmaire  du  6  max  1894,  et  par  d^cret  du  Qmud  Conseil  4^ 
novembre,  1894. 
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nominates  its  committee  consisting  ot  a  president  and  eight 
members.  The  synod  meets  once  a  year,  but  extraordinary 
meetings  can  be  called  by  the  Director  of  Education,  who 
also  takes  part  in  the  deliberations  or  is  represented  by  a 
substitute.  It  discusses  any  matters  submitted  to  it  by 
the  Council  of  Education  or  bv  its  own  committee.  It  can 
oi  its  own  accord  submit  proposals  on  school  matters 
to  the  central  authorities.  According  to  Section  0  of  the 
Synod  Law  the  synod  or  its  committee  is  asked  to  give  its 
opinion  on  intended  changes  in  the  instruction  and  organisation 
ot  all  gi'ades  of  public  schools  except  the  University.  The 
committee  draws  up  a  report  on  tne  deliberations  of  the 
synod,  and  this  is  printed  in  French  and  German  and  com- 
municated to  the  Council  of  Education. 

The  members  of  the  synod  are  remunerated  for  their 
attendance  at  the  same  rate  as  members  of  the  Great  Council, 
viz.,  7  francs  per  day,  and  30  cents  for  each  kilometre  they 
have  to  travel  oy  rail,  and  50  cents  per  kilometre  by  coach. 

The  regulations  for  teachers'  conferences  in  Baselstadt  are  Staff  Confer- 
quite  difterent  from  those  in  the  other  cantoiLS.  There  are  ^^\  *^^ 
no  chapters  nor  sjniod,  but  it  is  enacted  that  the  teachers 
of  a  school — whether  primary,  secondary,  modem  or  classical — 
have  to  meet  in  conference  at  least  once  a  month  under 
the  guidance  of  the  headmaster  or  an  inspector.  These  teachers* 
conferences  deliberate  on  the  existing  regulations  for  the 
management  of  the  internal  aftairs  of  the  scmool,  have  to  give 
an  opinion  on  subjects  submitted  to  them  by  the  school 
committee,  and  can  make  recommendations  on  matters  which 
concern  the  school.  The  teachers  are  bound  to  attend  the 
meetings  r^ularly,  and  co-operate  in  every  way  for  the  success 
of  the  school 


XVI. — General  Conclusions    from  the   Consideration  of 
THE  Training  and  Status  of  Teachers  in  Switzerland. 

From  the  account  we  have  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Swiss  (a)  Teacliers 
schoolmaster  first  receives  a  sound  general  education  by  spending  '*^®^^  ^^ 
six  years  at  a  primary  school,  thereafter  generally  three  years  at  uberaJ  educa- 
a  sekundarschule  (see  second  column  of  Appendix  I  v.),  andtionasa 
then  at  the  age  of  about  15  he  enters  a  Trauimg  College,  where  ^jj^J^*'^ 
for  at  least  two  years  more  his  general  education  is  continued,  gioSal  Suca- 
and  only  dming  the  latter  part  of  his  course,  at  the  age  of  about  tion. 
1 7,  does  he  commence  his  practical  training.    The  English  method, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  allow  the  general  and  the  professional 
education  to  proceed  side  by  side,  very  much  to  the  cletriment  of 
both.    The  national  work  of  educating  the  people  should  not  l»e 
rushed  into  prematurely.    A  youth  of  14  camiot  educate  others 
for  he  has  not  the  necessary  tools,  nor  the  ability  to  use  them 
though  he  had  them.    At  such  an  age,  when  the  mind  is  most 
susceptible  and  receptive,  the  future   teacher  should    not  be 
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acquiring  mechanical  dexterity,  but  rather  the  harmonious 
development  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  habits  of  disoiplmc 
and  mental  application  which  will  be  the  best  prepiiration  for 
his  subsequent  practiwil  training.  This  is,  moreover,  the  only 
means  of  raising  the  level  of  the  work  in  our  Training  Colleges, 
and  enabUng  them  to  give  more  attention  to  the  professional 
equipment  of  the  students,  which  should  be  their  proper 
function. 

At  any  rate,  nothing  can  be  more  harmfiU  to  the  teaching 
profession,  or  any  other,  than  to  commence  the  special  prepara- 
tion for  it  too  early  in  life,*  and  consequently  place  more  stress 
upon  the  mechanic*il  part  of  it  than  on  scientific  knowledge. 
Its  members  must  be  lacking  in  that  general  culture  on  which 
the  social  sUitus  of  a  profession  ami  its  place  in  the  public 
esteem  mainly  depend.  But  we  advocate  a  oroader  and  deeper 
education  of  the  teiicher,  not  merely  for  his  own  sake,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  for  in  his  hands  lies  the  intellectual 
training  of  the  rising  generation  for  the  practical  duties  of 
citizensnip,  and  in  his  training  we  have  the  best  guarantee 
r)f  an  adequate  return  for  the  hirge  sums  expended  on  public 
instruction. 

A  perusal  of  the  list  of  institutions,  mentioned  in  Appendix  I., 
for  prepiiring  teachers  in  Switzerland  will  show  that  in  tully  one- 
fourth  of  the  cases  they  are  not  mere  Training  Colleges,  but 
form  part  of  larger  establishments  for  providing  secondary 
instruction,  in  which  the  future  toachers  receive  tlieir  general 
education  side  by  side  with  those  preparing  for  other  patlis  of 
life.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  Swiss 
training  system,  and  points  to  one  of  the  worst  faults  in  our  own. 
No  one  need  wonder  at  the  professional  narrowness  and  want 
of  culture,  with  which  the  primary  teacher  is  sometimes  charged, 
if  we^ remember  that  from  the  age  of  14  he  htus  been  sei)jirated 
fn)m  those  preparing  for  other  professions,  and  after  being  a 
pupil  in  an  elementary  school  he  became  a  boy-teacher  in  an 


*  Sir  Andrew  Nuble,  one  of  the  ]>ai-tiiers  of  thegi'eat  Elswick  engineering 
works,  in  addressing  the  stiident.s  of  the  City  and  (iiiilds  Central  Technical 
College,  London,  3rd  Oct.,  1899,  said:—"]  am  continually  being  asked 
what  education  I  should  recommend  for  a  lad  entering  Elswick.  I  always 
say,  *  Send  your  son  to  as  sood  a  schtx)l  as  you  can,  keep  him  there  as  long 
as  you  can,  do  not  curtail  his  time  of  schooling,  do  not  stunt  his  early 
intellectual  growth  by  narrowing  it  down  to  any  sjjecial  study.'  .  .  . 
Some  of  you  may  have  heard,  no  doubt,  the  answer  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  a  father  who  asked  him  what  was  the  best  education  for  his 
son,  prerjaratory  to  joining  the  army,  *  The  best  wiucation  you  can  give 
him. 

"  It  was  a  very  pregnant  utteiunce,  t«rse  and  to  the  point,  as  nearly  all 
the  Great  Duke's  were,  and  it  remains  as  true  for  any  other  profession  as 
for  the  anny. 

"  Those  men  who,  with  fair  abilities,  have  received  a  really  good  educa- 
tion, have  been  taught  to  use  their  minds,  and  who,  by  contact  with  other 
students,  have  acquired  habits  of  application,  ann>ly  make  uj)  for  their  late 
start  by  the  power  of  mind  and  gri])  they  bring  to  their  work.  They  are 
fresh  and  keen  when  others,  who  nave  been  hammering  away  at  semi- 
technical  work  from  earlv  boyhood,  have  become  stale  and  less  vigorous."— 
(From  Nature^  5th  October,  1899.) 
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elementary  school,  then  went  to  a  Training  College  where  he 
mingled  only  with  those  preparing  for  the  same  work,  and  then 
returned  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  spend  his  life  in  an 
elementary  school.  Why  should  an  exception  from  the  usual 
procedure  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  primary  teacher,  through 
whom  'the  best  thought  and  culture  of  our  times  should  find 
their  way  into  our  schools  ?  Why  should  not  he  be  educated 
alongside  of  those  preparing  for  other  professions,  until  the  time 
has  come  for  him  to  specialise  with  a  view  to  his  future 
career  ? 

Those  destined  to  become  elementary  school  teachers  should, 
until  the  age  of,  say,  16,  be  educated  in  a  secondary  school,  not 
of  the  classical,  but  of  the  best  "modem"  type.  At  each  large 
centre  there  might  be  one  such  school  with  classical  and 
literary  leanings,  and  one  with  modern  language  and  scientific 
leanings.  At  the  one  the  future  teacher  would  meet  with 
students  going  to  the  University,  and  at  the  other  with  those 
preparing  for  techniail  colleges  and  scientific  and  commercial 
pursuits.  Entering  a  Training  College  at  the  age  of  !(>  or  17, 
the  young  teacher  should  continue  his  general  education,  stress 
Ijeing,  however,  laid  on  subjects  most  necessary  for  an  elementary 
sc^hool  teacher,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  his  curriculum,  he 
should  be  put  through  a  very  thorough  course  in  the  theory  and 
imictice  of  teaching.  During  the  hist  two  years  all  those  who 
fiiive  passed  the  prehminary  examination  of  the  Universities  should 
be  sent  there,  and  be  released  from  all  Tniining  College  work 
except  the  practical  training. 

The  University  of  Biusel  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  [r)  student* 
only  one  in  Switzerland  which  tiikes  a  direct  share  in  the  work  !« .^.^^'J^j^, 
of  training  primarv  teachers  (see  Appendix  I.).  Apart  from  this  Collej^ciT 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  sending  the  best  seminarists  to  have 7iut  the 
the  Universities  while  in   training.     Indeed,  in  no  country  in  "}*^[gnJ}jJ^,^, 
Europe  have  primary  teachers  the  same  opportunities  of  higher  Vnivorsity" 
education  as  in  Great  Britain.     In  Scotland,  for  example,  from  classes. 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  male  students,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  female  students  are  sent  by  the  Training  College 
authorities  for  two   or   three  years  to  University  classes.     Tlie 
influence   of  this   on   primary,  and  especially   higher   primary, 
instruction  can  hardly  be  overrated.     Knowledge  is  only  a  part 
ot  the  equipment  of  a  school  teacher,  but  it  is  not  the  least  part, 
and  all  tne  assistance  that  knowledge  and  wide  culture  ain  give 
him  should  be  at  his  disposal.     There  are  those  who  even  go 
the  length  of  advocating  tliat  the  Universities  should  tiike  over 
the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Training  Colleges.     But  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  few  Universities  coiUd  do  with  efficiency  the 
work  that  recjuires  so  many  Training  Colleges.     In  the  great 
task  of  ediKiiiting  the  elemenUry  schoolmaster  there  is  plenty  of 
work  both  for  the  Universities  and  the  Training  Colleges,  the  one 
supplementing  the  work  of  the  other.     Let  the  colleges  make 
every  possible  use  of  the  Universities,  and  there  will  be  still 
plenty  of  work  for  them  to  do  which  the  Universities  cannot  do, 
and  yet  essential  to  the  elementary  schoolmaster. 
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(rf)The  In  Swiss  Colleges  the  final  examination  is  divided  into  two 

examinatiou  parts,  one  taking  place  in  the  penultimate  year,  and  consisting 
Teacheib'  chiefly  of  an  examination  in  general  knowleage ;  and  the  other 
Certificate  part  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  including  the  more  strictly 
should  be  professional  and  practical  part  of  the  examination.  Considerii^ 
two^Siatal-  ^^®  ^^^  ^^®  range  of  the  certificate  examination  in  oinr  country 
ments,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  divide  it  into  two  parts.  At  present 
be  partly  the  long  and  trying  examination  is  to  some  as  much  a  test  of 
and  pacScal.  Strength  as  of  knowledge.  In  this  way  fewer  subjects  would  be 
studied  at  one  time,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
system  tends  to  produce  superficiality  rather  than  depth. 
(e)  It  would  ^^  ^^®  course  of  the  Report  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
be  advan-  the  regular  periodical  conferences  of  the  staffs  of  Swiss  schools — 
t^oue  to  particularly  secondary  schools.  In  these  meetings,  presided  over 
Bte^-con^  '^  by  the  headmaster,  the  teachers  deliberate  on  everything  that 
ferenoes  in  concerns  the  welfiEire  of  the  school,  its  organisation,  time-table, 
elementary  etc.  Their  opinion  on  any  point  may  be  asked  by  the  school 
ary  scliooh  ^'nthorities,  and  they  can  make  recommendations  to  the  same, 
and  colleges.  Similar  conferences  of  the  staffs  of  schools  and  colleges  in  this 
country  could  not  fail  to  be  useful  in  manj  ways,  such  as  in 
graduating  properlv  the  school  work  and  m  securing  greater 
uniformity  of  standard  and  unitv  of  purpose.* 
(/)  A  consul-  This  report  will  have  shown  that  while  teachers  in  Switzerland 
tative  or  receive  moderate  remuneration,  they  enjoy  many  compensating 
conmiittee  advantages.  A  safe  pension  to  a  large  extent  relieves  them 
consisting  of  from  the  jawing  anxiety  regarding  a^e  and  illness.  They  have 
those  comparative  security  of  tenure,  with  tne  right  of  appeal  to  the 

enffage^  in  c^^^^ral  authority,  and  this,  too,  in  one  of  the  most  democratic 
the  work  of  countries  of  the  present  day.  Education  is  in  Switzerland  con- 
Education,  sidered  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  State,  and  teachers  are 
tativ^^oT^"  esteemed  as  public  officials  discharging  an  important  function  in 
School  the  nation.  Through  their  school  chapters  and  school  synods  they 

Boards  and  have  a  voice  in  the  school  legislation  of  their  country.  Each  chapter 
mittees^of"  «l>points  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  district,  and 
the  Inspec-  the  synod  nominates  two  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Education 
torate,  and  Council  of  the  canton,  and  thus  the  teachers  have  a  share  too  in 
of  Ta^li^  ^^^^  school  administration  of  their  country.f 

It  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether  we  in  this 
country  might  not  benefit  from  the  deliberations  of  educational 
assemblies  formed  on  lines  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich  and  described  on  page  212  above.  Not  that 
the  circumstances  and  the  organisation  of  a  single  canton  can 
be  likened  to  the  far  more  complex  and  varied  conditions 
which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a  large  country  like 
England.  Nor,  in  a  matter  so  national  m  many  of  its  aspects 
as  education,  and  so  little  confinable  within  the  precise  hmits 

—  11  -  Bii-  II  -  rii jji      ■ ■_  I  '  L 

*  Staff  conferences  are  now  regularly  held  in  some  schools  in  this  countryi 
and  the  results  have  been  favourable  to  educational  efficiency  and  to  unity 
of  action. 

+  Mr.  K  L.  Morant,  at  p.  26,  vol.  iii.  of  Sjyecial  RejJoHs^  in  his  Memo- 
randum on  "  The  Xational  Organisation  of  Education  m  Switzerland  "  also 
points  out  the  importance  of  the  school  synodsi 
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of  any  local  or  even  provincial  boundary,  could  any  county  or 
group  of  counties  in  such  a  coimtry  as  England  enjoy  the 
sovereign  rights  and  the  degree  of  administrative  independence 
which  are  the  prerogatives  of  each  canton  of  Switzerland. 
Nevertheless,  when  every  such  qualification  has  been  ftdly 
made,  there  remain  many  points  in  which  we  might  benefit 
by  following  Swiss  example.  Many  students  of  educational 
administration  would,  for  example,  regard  it  as  advantageous 
to  provide,  according  to  some  more  systematic  and  general 
plan,  for -the  official  representation  of  teachers  on  local  educa- 
tional authorities  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  bring  their  experience 
and  practical  knowledge  more  continuously  to  bear  upon  the 
conduct  of  educational  affisdrs.  Again,  were  it  found  possible  to 
form  county  or  provincial  assembfies  comprising  representatives 
of  all  grades  of  teachers,  school  authorities,  education  committees 
and  school  inspectors,  might  not  the  experience  and  practical 
knowledge  of  such  gatherings  prove  of  great  service  to  the 
central  authorities  and  to  public  opinion?  And,  the  practical 
and  other  difficulties  once  surmounted,  would  not  the  regular 
meetings  and  the  free  but  well-arranged  discussions  of  such 
assemblies  do  something  to  widen  the  outlook  of  each  section 
of  the  teaching  profession;  to  further  the  growth  of  a  larger 
view  as  to  tne  unity  of  national  education  ;  to  kindle 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  teaching ;  to  prevent  more  strictly 
educational  problems  being  overlooked  m  the  discussion  of 
those  which  are  administrative,  or,  conversely,  the  difficulties  of 
public  administration  being  ignored  in  the  advocacy  of  purely 
educational  advantage  ;  and,  while  not  seeking  to  supersede 
the  effi^rts  of  such  sectional  societies  as  may  be  found  to 
be  imder  present  conditions  indispensable,  to  correct  the 
narrowness  of  outlook  which  is  frequently  characteristic  of 
sectional  effort,  and,  so  far  as  may  oe,  to  fuse  special  and 
separate  tendencies  in  one  common  movement  towards  increased 
educational  efficiency  ? 

In  concluding  this  Report  I  desire  to  express  my  gjratitude  for 
information  kindly  given  by  Dr.  Gobat,  Director  of  Education 
for  canton  Bern,  Dr.  A.  Huber,  Secretary  of  Education  for 
canton  Zurich,  Doctors  Utzinger  and  Bosshart  of  KUsnacht 
Training  CoUege,  and  MM.  Schaller  and  Duvoisin,  Directors  of 
the  Traming  Colleges  at  Porrentruy  and  Delemont  respectively. 

Alex.  Morgan. 
December,  1809. 
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A  List  of  the  Swiss  Tkaining  Colleges  for  Primary 

Teachers  in  1895. 


Canton. 


Aaroav 


BA6GL8TADT 


BSB5 


Fribocrg 


Geneva 


GRIS05S 


LICER5 


Neucmatkl 


Obwaldrk 


Belonging  to  the 


Training  College  for 
Men  at  Wettiugen, 
course  4  yean. 

•Special  Course  in  tlie 
University  of  Basel  for 
the  education  of 
Frlniary  Teachers, 
course  8  to  4  half-years. 
Pedagogic  Department 
'  of  the  Continuation 
Classes  in  the  Daugh- 
ters' School,  Basel, 
course  2  years. 

Training  College  (Ger- 
man) for  Men  at 
Miinchenbuchsee  (Mof- 
wyl),  course  ^  years. 

Training  C^jllege  (Ger- 
man) for  Women  at 
llindelbank,  course  '6 
years. 

lYaining  (College  (French) 
for  Men  at  Porrcntruy, 
course  4  years. 

Training  Collie  ( French) 
for  Women   at   Delc- 
mont,  course  8  years. 

Training  College  for  Men 
at  Uauterive,  course  4 
years. 


Pedagogic  .Section  (Train- 
ing C-ollege  for  Men) 
of  the  College  of 
Geneva,  course  4  years. 

Pedagogic  Section  crrain- 
ing  College  for  Women) 
of  the  Secondary  and 
Superior  School  for 
Girls  at  Geneva,  course 
2  years. 

Training  College  for  Men 
at  the  Cantonal  School 
of  Chur,  course  8  years. 

Proseminar  at  Koveredo. 

Training  College  for  >[en 
at  HitzkircTi,  course 
4  years. 

Petlagogic  Section  of  the 
Cantonal   Gymnasium 
at  Ncucliatel. 
(a)  for   Men,   course    8 

yeare. 
(h)  for  Women,  course  3 
years. 


Belonging  to  the 
Commune. 


Training  College  for 
Women  at  Aarau, 
course  4  years. 


Training  College  for 
Women  in  connection 
with  the  Town  School 
for  Girls,  course  8 
years. 

In  the  0th  course  of  the 
Secondary  School  at 
Saignelcgier,  pnpils 
under  16  years  of  age 
receive  instruction  in 
Pedagogy  for  the 
entrance  examination 
Into  a  Tralnuig  College. 


Secondary  and  In- 
dustrial Schools  at 
(y'liaux  •  de  •  Foudsk 
Fleurier,  Cornier,  and 
Locle,  course  5  years. 
Age  at  entrance.  Boys 
13,  Girls  12.* 


Piiyate  Inititntioni. 


Training  College  (Evan- 
gelical) for  Men  at 
Muristalden,  near  Bern, 
course  4  years.  A^  1» 
years. 

TraiDiog  College  (Evan- 
gelical) for  Women  in 
connection  with  tlie 
New  School  for  Girls, 
course  3  yean.    Age  la. 


Free  Secuudaiy  and 
Normal  School  of  8t. 
Ursula  at  Fribooig. 
course  6  J^^  (^ 
Secondary  C6nrse,  1 
Trainiug  Collega  oonne) 


Training  College  for  Men 
at  Schiers,  course  8 
years.    Age  16. 


Training  College  for  Men 
at  Peseaz. 


Training  College  for 
Women  at  the  Melchtal 
Institute,  Kerns,  coune 
3  years. 


*  In  these  schools  instruction  is  given  in  Pedsgogf  and  in  the  Fr"»belian  occupations.  They 
prepare  students  for  the  Certificate  Examinations  for  T'eachers  in  Primary  and  Infant  Schools, 
and  are  thus  in  a  sense  Training  Colleges  or  Pros  luminaries. 
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A  List  of  the  Swiss  Trainii^g  Colleges   for   Primary 

Teachers   in   1895 — cont. 


Canton. 


8CHAFFUAUSKN 


ftCHWTZ 


Belonging  to  the 

State. 


I  Training  College  .Section 
,      of  the  Can  (XMial  School 
I      of  Schaffhausen,  course 
4  years. 

1  rraining College  for  Men 
at  ■  Kiekenliach.  A 
Preparatory  eourae, 
and    thereafter    a    3 

i      years'  coarse. 


SOLOTHt'RN 


St.  GAUI5 


'  Pedagogic  Department 
of  the  Cantonal  School, 
course  4  years. 

I 
•  Training  College  at 
Korscliach  (Maria- 
berg),  course  S  years. 
At  St.  Gallon  Cantonal 
;k-hool  there  is  a  course 
for  preparing  candi- 
dates for  Higher 
Primary  Schools  (Sek- 
undaritchulen). 

tESSlF  (Tlcino)     Training  College  for  ilen 

at  Locarno. 
Training     Collt^c     for 

Women  at  Locarno. 
In  both  a  course  of   3 
years. 


Thuroav  ■ 


Talaib 


Vaud 


Training  (College  for  Men 
at  Kreuzlingen,  coarse 
3  years. 

Training  College  (Ger- 
man) for  Women  at 
Brig,  course  2  years. 

Training  College  (French) 
for  Women  at  Sion, 
course  2  years. 

Training  College  (>'rench  ; 
and  German)  for  Men  i 
at     Sion.      In     each 
section  a  course  of  2 
yean. 

Training  College  for  Men 

at  Lausanne,  course  4 

years. 
Training     College     for 

Women  at  Lausanne, 

course  3  years. 
Fr(>belian  Seminary  for 

preparing  teachers  of 

Handicraft. 


Zrc    . 


ZUKICB 


Training  College  (for 
both  Men  and  Women) 
at  Kilsuacht,  course  4 
years. 


"•'c'lS^'L*:.*''     'P'-ateI..tit«tio«. 


Training  C  dlege  for 
Women  at  the  "  lliere- 
sianum,"  lngenlx>hl. 

(a)  German  Section  with 
course  of  S  years.  Age 
15. 

(6)  lYench  ."Section  with 
course  of  2  years.  Age 
15. 


Training    College    (Free 

Catholic)  for  Men  at  .St. 

Michael,  course  3  years. 

Age  16. 
Training      College      for 

Women  at  Menzingen, 

age  14  to  15. 
(a)  German  Section. 

course  4  years. 
(6)  French  Section,  course 

3  years. 

Training  College  for  \  Training  College  (Eran- 
Women  in  the  Higher  gellcal)  for  Men  at 
Girls' School  at  Zurich,  Unterstrasa  in  Zurich, 
course  4  years.  coune4year8.    Age  15. 
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The  Bbanches  ok  Instruction  and  the  Number  of  Hours  per  Week 


ASSIGNED  TO  EACH 

,   IN  THE 

Swiss  State  Training  Colleges 

IN 

1895 

» 

• 

1 

Half-yearly 
Courses. 

« 

§ 
1 

1 

t 
• 

1 

1     . 

1 

I 

1 

• 

c 

I 

1 

1 

s 

k 

( 

! 
1^        - 

ll 

1 

"3 
1 

s 

i 

%   ■    — 
1    ' 

1  .1 

A 

Canton  Aar|^au. 

Training  CoUoge  for  Men 
at  Wettingen. 

I 
II. 
III. 
IV. 

^ 

2 

2 

6 
6 
6 
6 

^ 

- 

- 

5 

4 
4 
4 

1* 

1 
1 

la 

4 
4 

8 
8 

2 
2 

2 
2 

4 

1 

1 

3c 

1 

2 

4 
2 
2 

2-4tf 

8-4 

8-4 

3-3 

i 
1 

• 

m 

4 

m 

4 

Training  College  for  Women 
at  Aarau. 

Canton  Baaolitadt. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

- 

4 

6 
6 

e 

8* 
8* 
2* 
!• 

3* 
8» 

2* 
1* 

- 

6 
4 
4 
8 

2* 
8 

2* 
5 

- 

2 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

2 

8 
46 

- 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2-2 
^2 
2-1 
2-1 

1 
t  ' 

1 

V 
1 
1 

Special  Conne  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basel  for  the 
education     of    Primary 
Teachers,  e 

Pedagogic  Department  of 
the  Continuation  Classes 
of  the  Daughters'  School 
in  Basel. 

I. 
II. 

I. 

n. 
III. 

1/ 

4 
8 

1/ 
1/ 

\', 

\s 

K/ 

- 

2/ 
1/ 

9 

- 

- 

- 

5 
6 
6 

2 

4 

llj^ 

- 

1/ 

ih-i 
4-2 

2-2 

1/ 

« 

• 

XSanton  Bern. 

Training  College  for  Men 
at  MQncheubuchsee. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

2 
2 

2 

1 

6 
6 
6 
6 

8 
8 
8 
2 

- 

- 

- 

5 
5 

8 
8 
8 
4 

- 

2 
2 
2 

8 
8 
2 
2 

3* 

ik 

1 

3 
8 

2 
2 

3-4 
3-3 
2-3 

3-3 

6( 

* 

Training  College  for  Women 
at  Hindelbaok. 

' 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
5 

2* 
2* 
2« 

V 
2* 
2* 

- 

- 

. 

4 
3 
S 
2 
2 
2 

- 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

8 
8 
2 
2 
2 
8 

8 
5 
7 
7 

8 

en 

4 
6 
4 
6 

- 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

3-3 
>-S 

3-3 
3-2 
3-2 
8-3 

J 

! 

• 
• 

• 

< 
1 

Training  College  for  Men 
at  FOrrentmy. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

- 

2 

2 
2 

1 

8 
8 
8 
8 

7 
7 
fl 
6 

T 

- 

- 

8 
8 
8 

4 

: 

2 
2 
2 
2 

8 
2 

2 
2 

8 

4 

2k 
tk 

- 

2 
8 

2 
2 

3-3 
2-4 
2-2 
2-2 

• 

8 

! 
I 

Training  CoUege  for  Women 
at  Del^mont. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

- 

1 
2 
1 

8» 
8* 
8« 

0 

7 
8 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
8 

1 
2 
8 

6k 

6 
6 

— 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
3 

I 
t 
S 

Training  College  for  Women 
in  connection   with  the 
Town  School    for  Oirls, 
Bern. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

- 

2 
2 
2 

6 
6 
4 

8* 
8* 
8* 

- 

8* 
8* 
8* 

- 

4 

8 
8 

4 
8 
8 

- 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

8 

76 

ik 

- 

2 

2 

S 

3-2* 
3-2* 

8-r 

- 

I 

I 

Canton  Fribonrg. 

Training  College  for  Men 
at  Hauterive. 

I. 

II. 

in. 

- 

8 
8 
8 

- 

9 

8 
8 

- 

- 

- 

7 
6 
6 

2 
2 
2 

- 

2 

i 
4 

2 
2 
2 

8 

4 

- 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

3-2 
8-2 
3-2 

t 
S 

i 

! 

Canton  Geneva. 

Pedagogic  Section  of  the 
College  of  Geneva. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

- 

6 
5 
6 

4 

7 
7 

4 
4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6r 
5 

4 
2 

8 
8 
2 

3 
6 

8 
8 
2 

2« 

2 
2 
2 
8 

2 

2 

8f 
8 

2 
2 
2 
2 

8 

3 
3 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Canton  Orisoni. 

Training  College  for  Men 
at  the  Cantonal  School  of 
Chnr. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

- 

2 
2 

2 

6 
6 
6 
6 

4 

4 
8 

4 
4 
8 

- 

- 

6 
6 

4 

2 
8 

4 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
8 
8 
8 

2 

106c 

14U 

- 

2 

4 
S 
4v 

8-2 
4-2 

4-8 
S-3 

1 
2 

t 

S 

3 

*  Optional  subject,  (a)  Phvsics.  (6)  Including  methodology,  (e)  Practice  in  teaching.  (<f)  In  this  cotams 
the  mrst  number  is  for  singing  and  theorv  of  music,  the  second  for  instrumental  instruction,  (e)  FapiJi 
begin  this  course  after  passing  through  the  Upper  Middle  School,  and  after  having  passed  the  iMjInf 
Examination.  (/)  And  method  of  the  subject.  ^)  Method,  and  exercises  in  teaching  in  Primary  and  Seeondsnr 
Schools.  (A)  Two  hours  singing  and  one  hour  (in  Course  IL  two  hours)  method  of  teaching  singing,  (fc)  l'*"!*' 
instruction.  (0  In  these  thne  years  four  hours  of  the  six  are  devoted  to  swimming,  (m)  Ine  six  numbers  »  ttoi 
column  include  psydiolooy.  history  of  pedasogy,  method  and  trial  lessons,  exercises  in  teaching  in  the  ■coof'; 
(n)  Manual  instruction  andits  method.  (0)  The  first  number  is  for  practice  in  teaching  manual  instnietioo,  tM 
second  for  domestic  economy.  (9)  Method,  (r)  The  first  two  classes  have  one  hour  book-keeping,  (t)  OotnuwrapiV 
and  forms  of  govenmient.  (t)  Third  year,  manual  instruction  and  hygiene ;  fourth  year,  manual  iaitruetiaa  sm 
agriculture,    (u)  Agriculture  and  book-keeping.    (0)  Including  land  measuring. 
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APPENDIX  II — The  fiRANCHEs  of  Instruction  and  the  Number  of 
Hours  fj^r  Week  assigned  to  each,  in  the  Swiss  State  Training 

Colleges  in  1895 — continued. 


Yearly  Courses.  1 

Half-yearly 
Courses. 

1 

1 

• 

9 

1 

• 

1? 

• 

1 

3 

M 

• 

3 

i 

1 
1 

Chemistry  and 
Physics. 

Geography. 

• 

1 

■ 

Professional 
Subjects. 

1 

1 
i 

f 

Singing  and 
Music. 

1 

• 

* 

i 

OaatOB  Luoem. 

« 

■ 

Draining  College  for  Men 
atHiteUroh. 

Ciaton  Hefuehatel. 

I. 

II. 

UL 

IV. 

- 

3 
8 
2 
2 

4 

4 
4 
4 

8 
8 
8 
8 

- 

- 

- 

6a 
5 

4 

4 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 

Is 
2s 
2e 

- 

2 
2 
2 
2 

8-2<f 
8-2 
8-2 
8-2 

1 

1 

2 

2 
2 
2 

Padagogie  Section  of  the 
Gymnaaliim    at    Neu< 
ehMal: 

(«)  for  Mao. 
(ft)  f<»  Women-- 

I. 

n. 

I. 

II. 

- 

- 

- 

8 
8 
8 

7 

- 

- 

- 

4a 

4 
2 
8 

2 

2 

1 
1 

- 

8 
8 
2 
2 

8 
8 
2 
2 

4b 

66 

66 

116 

- 

8 
8 
2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

Canton  Sehwyi. 

lYaining  College  for  Men 
at  Kickenbach. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

- 

8 
3 
8 

7 
& 
6 

2 
8 
8 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 
3 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

2 
2 
1 

2 

4 
8 

2 
2 
2 

u 

6s 

2 
2 
2 

8 
8 
8 

4-4 

8-6 

^8 

2 
2 

1 

CuLton  8t.  Gallen. 

at  Boraehach. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

- 

2 
2 
2 

6 
6 
6 

I 

- 

- 

- 

6 
6 
4 

6 

4 
8 

- 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

56 

- 

4 

4 

8 
8 
8 

9 

10 

8 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Canton  Tettin  (Ticino). 

lYafning  College  for  Men 
at  Locarno. 

Training  College  for  Women 
atLocama 

L 

n. 

ni. 

I. 

II. 

HI. 

- 

2A 

2 

2 

2A 

2 

2 

- 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

7 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 

^. 

- 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

- 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

46 

5 

6 

66 

fi 

6 

Ik 
1 

1 
4^ 

4 
4 

- 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

- 

2 
2 

Oanton  Thnrgan. 

Training  CoUege  for  Men 
at  Kremlingen. 

L 
IL 

ni. 

- 

2 
2 
2 

6 
6 
4 

2 
2 
2 

- 

- 

6 
6 
6 

4 
4 
8 

- 

2 
2 
2 

8 

1 

26 

76 

IJa 

- 

8 
2 
2 

4-8 
4-8 
4-« 

8 

1 

2 
2 
2 

Oaaton  Yalaii. 

Training  College  (German) 

for  women  at  Biig. 
Tndnlng  College  (French) 

for  Women  at  Slon. 
Trafaiing  College    (French 

and   German)  for    Men 

atSion. 

I. 

u. 

I. 

n. 

I- 

II. 

- 

8 
2 
8 
8 

ii 

7 
7 

10-2n 
10-2 

i 

10-2n 
10-2 

^ 

^ 

- 

6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 

1 

- 

8 
8 
2 
2 
4 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
8 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

7m 

li 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
8 
8 
8 
8 

2 
2 
8 
8 
2 
2 

8 

8 

Canton  Yaud. 

Ttaining  College  at  Lau- 
sanne:— 

(a)  for  Men. 
(5)  for  Women. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

- 

2* 
2* 
!• 
1* 
2* 
2* 
!♦ 

5 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8* 

10 
7 
7 
9 
8 
8 
6 

^ 

- 

- 

4 

6 

7p 
6 
8 
2 

4 

1 
8 
2 

8 
8 

1 
2 

8 
2 
8 
4 

2 
2 
8 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

4 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 

8-1 
8-1 
8-1 
8-1 
3-1 
8-1 
8-1 

8 
2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

Oanton  Znricli. 

Training  College   at  Eds* 
naoht    for     Men     and 
Women.  , 

Tnlning   College    Depart- 
ment of  Higher  Dsnghters* 
Scbool  at  Zvlcb. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 
L 

n. 
in. 

IV. 

2* 
2* 

2* 
1* 
2* 

6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
6 
4 

4 
4 
8 
8 
4 
4 
8 
8 

2* 
2» 

2* 

8* 
8» 
8* 
1* 

2* 
2* 
2* 

8* 
8* 

Si- 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

6 

6r 

4 

4 
2 
2 
2 

4 
2 

8 

2 

4 
4 

6 
8 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2» 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

2 
2 
8 

2 

2 
8 

8s 

2e 
2« 

- 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
2 

2-2 
4-2 
4-1 
4-1 
2-2 
2-2 
2-2 
2-2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

•  OpUonal  snl^ect.  (a)  Including  book-keeping  in  all  classes.  (6)  Including  methodology,  (e)  Practice  in 
tcafihmgi  (<l)  In  this  column  the  lust  number  is  for  singing  and  theory  of  music,  the  second  for  instrumental 
ingtriicooo.  (s)  Method.  (/)  Manual  instruction.  {g\  Manual  work  and  domestic  economy.  (A)  Including  ethics 
nod  moral  instruction.  (I;T  Book-keeping.  (0  In  each  case  three  hours  manual  Instruction  and  one  hour  book- 
ke«piag.  (m)  Manual  work  and  one  hour  domestic  economy,  (n)  The  first  number  is  for  the  number  of  hours  of 
iMlnictiOQ  in  the  mother*tongue,  and  the  second  in  the  foreign  tongue,  (ji)  Including  two  hours  optional  land 
meassrinf  dmtag  the  three  summer  months.  (9)  Hygiene,  (r)  Ineludiag  two  bonis  geometrical  drawuig.  (t)  Coe 
I10V  v^Mmatlcal  geography,  00s  hour  physical  geography; 
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B.  Voluntary  Funds— eon^ued 
CarUoTuU  ^lifub— <x)ntinued. 
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b.  Funds  for  Municipal,  District,  and  Private  Insiituiions. 
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NOTB.— The  above  Table  is  from  Dr.  A.  Huberts  Schtoeueritche  Seht^atittikf  Band  VIII., 
page  644,  seq.,  which  see  for  fuller  particulars. 
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THE  MAIN  FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

OF  ZURICH. 

The  aim  of  this  summary  is  to  present  in  concise  form  the  main 
features  of  the  school  system  of  Zurich.  It  is  intended  as  a  prelude 
to  a  much  larger  and  more  comprehensive  account,  the  materials 
for  which  have  already  been  collected,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  ready  for  publication  within  the  next  twelve  months.  While 
any  such  summary  must,  to  a  great  extent,  partake  of  the  natm^e 
of  a  category,  we,  nevertheless,  welcome  this  opportunity  of  clearing 
the  ground  somewhat  by  a  preliminary  statement  which  may 
serve  as  a  plain  presentment  of  facts,  the  detailed  discussion  of 
which  is  reserved  for  the  larger  study.  Compared  with  that  of 
England,  the  school  system  of  Zurich  is  a  model  of  co-ordination, 
but  no  sacrifice  of  practical  utility  has  been  made  to  the  ideal  of  a 
theoretical  and  rigid  uniformity.  The  system  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  local  needs.  This  principle  is  at  once  apparent  when  the 
constitution,  election,  and  relations  of  the  various  educational 
authoritia=?  come  under  consideration.  Constant  reference  to 
the  appended  charts  which  have  been  specially  prepared  for  this 
summary  will  materially  assist  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
subject-matter,  which  natiu'aily  falls  under  foiu*  heads : — 

A.  The  kinds  of  Schools  in  Canton  and  Town. 

B.  The  Educational  Authorities. 

C.  The  Teachers. 

D.  The  General  Characteristics  of  the  System. 

A.— The  Kinds  of  Schools  in  Canton  and  Town. 

The  different  schools  may  be  classified  as — 

1.  Elndergarten. 

2.  Primary  School,  Classes  I.-VI. 

3.  Special  Classes. 

4.  The  Canton  School  (Kantonsschule). 

5.  The  Higher  Grade  School  (Sekundarschule). 

6.  Primary  School,  Classes  VH.  and  VIH. 

7.  The  Girls'  High  School  (H5here  T5chter  Schule). 

8.  The  School  of  Handicrafts  and  Industrial  Arts  (Gewerbe- 

schule).  1 

9.  Continuation  Classes  of  all  kinds. 

10.  Private  Schooku  ;:..,'.. 
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The  relations  of  these  schools  and  the  precise  rung  of  the  edu- 
cational ladder  which  they  severally  occupy  will  be  best  seen  by 
tracing  the  progress  of  a  child  through  the  chart  of  educational 
possibilities  annexed. 

N.B. — 1.  The  population  of  Zurich  Canton  is  estimated  at 
400,000,  that  of  Zttrich  Town  (included  in  the  foregoing 
estimate)  at  150,000. 

,2.  Where  education  is  compulsory,  it  is  gratuitous. 

Kinderaarten  At  the  age  of  four  a  child  may  go  to  one  of  the  Kindergarten 
optional.  ^^j.  xieinkinderschulen  or  Spielschulen).  Attendance  at  such  a 
school  is  optional,  and  education  is  free.  Of  these  schools  there 
are  in  the  Canton  ninety-four,  of  which  forty-six— viz.,  twenty- 
seven  public  and  nineteen  private — ^ai'e  situated  in  Zurich  Town. 
The  total  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  such  schools  through- 
out the  Canton  is  4,567. 
Education  On  the  first  of  May  following  its  sixth  birthday,  every  child  must 

becomes         jy^  g^j^^  ^  school.    The  school  may  be  either  a  public  or  a  private 

ooinpulsorv.  •  . 

school.  All  schools,  pubbc  and  private,  are  under  Government 
supervision.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  particular  school 
parents'  wishes  are  consulted  so  far  as  is  possible,  but  the  normal 
course  is  for  each  child  to  attend  that  pubUc  school  in  its  own  ward 
(Kreis)  to  which  it  is  assigned  by  the  authorities. 
Medical  As  soon  as  convenient  after  admission  into  the  Primary  School 

examination.  ^y^Q  pupil  is  subjected  to  a  medical  examination  having  reference 
to  sight,  hearing,  and  mental  condition.  For  a  child  who  ia  physi- 
cally abnormal,  remedial  measm^es  are  adopted ;  a  child  who  is 
adjudged  mentally  weak  is  placed  in  special  classes  (Spezialklassen 
ftir  Schwachbegabte). 
Primary  For  six  years  the  child  remains  in  the  Primary  School  with 

School,^        children  of  either  sex,*  and  of  every  social  rank.    This  Primary 
'  School  is  divided  into   two   parts — ^the   Elementarschule  (Classes 
I.-m.)  and  the  Realschule  f  (Classes  IV.-VI.). 

Ordinarily  a  pupil  remains  one  year  in  each  class  of  the  Primary 
School.  Annual  promotion  is  regulated  by  the  teacher.  Pro- 
motion may  be  withheld  for  one  year,  but  the  parents  have  the 
right  of  appeal,  and,  if  this  right  is  exercised,  the  pupil  is  re-examined. 
This  sifting  process  exerts  a  most  beneficial  and  stimulating 
effect  on  parents  and  pupils :  the  well-equipped  and  industrious 
are  promoted,  the  idle  are  penalised,  and  undue  pressure  of  weak 
children  rendered  impossible.J 


*  In  the  schools  of  the  first  ward  (Kreis  I.)  alone  of  Ziirich  Town  the 
traditional  separation  of  the  sexes  still  obtains.  In  the  other  wards  mixed 
classes  are  the  rule.  The  opinion  of  the  Teachers*  Associations  of  Ziirich 
(Lehrerkonvente)  \a  strongly  in  favour  of  mixed  classes. 

t  The  term  "  Realschule  "  has  a  totally  different  connotation  in  Switzer 
land  from  that  which  it  bears  in  Germany.    In  Swiss  schools  "  Bealien  *' 
or  "  Realfacher"  comprise  the  History  of  Switzerland,  Geography,  [and 
Natural  History. 

XCf,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  for  September  16th,  1901 
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At  the  age  of  twelve  the  ways  divide,  and  the  parent  niay  select  Optional 
guch  a  course  of  training  as  the  ability  of  his  child  or  his  own  circum-  courses  at 
stances  may  warrant  or  render  desirable.    It  is  worthy  of  note*^^ 
that  the  parent's  choice  is  made  with  full  knowledge  of  the  final 
and  intermediate  possibilities,  that  the  necessity  for  the  exercise 
of  discretion  is  cogent,  and  that  the  teacher's  task  is  rendered 
comparatively  simple.     A  reference    to    the    chai't    will    show 
that  three  coui^ses  are  open  to  a  parent :  he  may  send  his  son 
to  (1)  The  Boys'  High  School  (Kantonsschule  or  Gymnasium), 
or  to  (2)  The  Higher  Grade  School  (Sekundarschule),  or  to  (3) 
Classes  VII.  and  Vlll.  of  the  Primary  School. 

At  one  of  these  schools  he  must  remain  till  he  has  reached  the  End  of 
age  of  exemption,  i.e.,  until  he  is  fourteen  yeai-a  old.  compulsory 

These  thi'ee  schools  supply  the  education  for  boys  between  the  ^  "^*^  *^"* 
ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen.    At  the  Kantonsschule  the  boy  must 
learn  Latin.    At  the  Higher  Grade  School  he  must  learn  iVencli. 
In  the  Primary  School  Classes  VII.  and  VHI.   the  curriculum 
does  not  include  either  language. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  compulsoiy  education  ceases.    Tlie  possi-  Choice  of 
bilities  open  to  a  toy  are :—  ^e^4.*^ 

(i).  He  may  continue  to  attend  the  Gymnasium. 

(ii.)  He  may  enter  the   Industrie3chule   and  join  either  the 
Technical  side  or  the  Commercial  side. 

(iii.)  He  may  continue  for  another  year  at  the  Higher  Grade 
School. 

(iv.)  He  may  join  continuation  classes,  which  ai^e  of  all  kinds. 

(v.)  His  education  may  cease  altogether. 

In  view  of  the  two  years'  compulsory  I^atin*  at  the  Gynmasium, 
boys  who  intend  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  to  enter 
either  side  of  the  Industrieschule  usually  proceed  by  way  of  the 
Higher  Grade  School.  However,  as  is  often  the  case  in  our  own 
High  Schools,  the  Modern  side  is  largely  recruited  from  Classical 
failures. 

The  whole  question  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  Primaiy  School, 
Higher  Grade  School,  and  Industrieschule  is  under  considei'ation, 
and  a  successful  solution  has  only  lieen  delayed  by  the  repeated 
failures  to  pass  the  Primary  School  Act  of  1899,f  which  was  presented 
seven  times  befoi^e  ratification. 


"  We  must  use  the  elementary  instruction  largely  as  a  means  of  sifting 
out  from  the  mass  of  class-attenders  the  more  serious,  the  more  persistent, 
the  abler  students,  irrespective  of  social  position. ' ' 

*  In  view  ol  the  aJteroatives  which  might  be  suhstituted,  the  wisdom  of 
a  two  years'  course  of  Latin  is  open  to  grave  question.  C/.,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Eve,  at  the  British  Association,  17th  September,  1901  :  "  Too  often  the 
result  is  that  time  and  energy  are  spent  on  gaining  a  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  Latin  which  might  have  been  more  profitably  devoted  to  other 
subjects." 

t  For  a  translation  of  this  Act  see  Appendix. 

^9  Q 
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It  is  urged  that  a  complete  severance  should  be  made  between 
the  Industiieschule  and  the  Gymnasium,  that  the  curriculum 
of  the  Industrieschule  should  l^e  remodelled  to  b^in  at  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  year,  and  that  the  Primary  School  pupil  should 
thus  have  direct  access  to  the  Industrieschule. 

Education  in  the  Higher  Grade  School  cx)ntinue8  till  the  age 
of  fifteen.  The  pupils  may  pass  out  to  the  Industrieschule  at 
the  age  of  foiu-teen.  For  pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  proceed 
to  the  Industrieschule  the  additional  year  is  a  benefit,  but  it  is  a 
serious  handicap  for  those  who  pass  into  the  Industrieschule 
at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

The  Kantonsschule,  or  Gymnasium,  represents  the  High  School, 
with  admission  by  examination.  Bursaries  and  a  number  of  free 
places  ensure  the  possibility  of  professional  careers  to  poor  but 
deserving  pupils.  As  hjis  been  remarked,  Latin  is  taught  from 
the  verv  fir*st :  at  the  end  of  one  vear  the  cumculum  includes 
Greek  or  an  alteiniative  subject.  French  is  not  introduced  till  the 
third  year. 

The  full  coui-se  at  the  Gymnasium  will  carry  the  pupil  on  to 
the  age  of  18  J  years,  when  he  may  present  himself  for  the  examina- 
tion which  admits  to  the  University.  On  an  avei-age  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  do  not  take  Greek.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
enter  the  classes  of  certain  faculties  at  the  Univei'sitj'  w^ithout  a 
knowledge  of  Gi*eek. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  pupils  who  pass  this  University 
entrance  examination  intend  to  em'ol  themselves  in  University 
classes. 

An  entrance  examination  admits  to  the  Industrieschule,  wliich 
is  fed  from  the  Gvmnasium  and  the  Sekundarschule.  This  school 
comprises  (a)  a  Technical  side,  (b)  a  Commercial  side. 

a.  The  Technical  Side  (Technische  Abteilung). — ^Tliis  prepares 
for  the  Polytechnic,  a  Federal  institution,  which  impai'ts  the 
highest  technological  instruction.  Fi-ench,  which  the  Higher 
Grade  pupil  has  already  studied,  but  which  is  new^  to  the 
Gymnasium  boy,  is  included  in  the  curriculum  from  the  first. 
English  Ls  added  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

b.  The  Conmicrcial  Side  (Handelsabteilung). — ^The  four 
ye^irs'  course,  attested  l)y  the  Leaving  Certificate,  is  generally 
accepted  l)v  commercial  houses  as  the  equivalent  of  appren- 
ticeship. * 

Admission  to  the  Higher  (xrade  School  is  obtained  after  an 
entrance  examination.  The  course  is  of  three  years'  diiration  and 
includes  French  from  the  beginning.  Permission  to  include  other 
languages  is  granted  by  the  authorities  on  individual  representation. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  two  courses  present  themselves  to  the  pupil  in 
the  Higher  Grade  School :  he  may  either  ]>ass  into  the  Industrie- 

*  By  a  Minute  of  1900  this  Leaving  Certificate  admits  to  studies  in 
Economics  at  the  University  of  Ziirichf 
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schule,  or  he  may  complete  his  course  in  the  Higher  Grade  School, 
and  ultimately  enter  the  Technikum  at  Winterthur. 

The  Primary  School  classes  VII.  and  ^T^II.  have  been  organised  Pnmary 
since  May,   1900,   and  replace  the  former  Half-Timers*  School  ^^^^ 
(Ergilnzungsschule).     As   a   7-ule,    these    classes    contain    pupils  VII.  and 
who  have  failed  to  jxiss  the  entrance  examination  to  the  Higher  V^^^- 
Gi'ade  SchorJ,    In  1001,  of  the  jnipils  leaving  Primaiy  Class  YI., 
20'  2  per  cent,  enttn-ed  Primary  Class  VII.  and  73  8  per  cent,  passed 
into  the  Higher  Grade  School,  or  into  the  Gymnasium. 

Girls  go  through  the  Primary  and  Higher  Grade  Schools,  theGirfp. 
curricula  being  practically  the  same  as  those  for  boys,  with  the 
addition  of    needlework-classes.      After  completing  her  fifteenth 
year  a  girl  may  enter  the  (Jills'  High  School  (Hohere  Tochter 
Schule).    This  school  has  three  divisions  : — 

(1)  General  Education  (I^'ortbildungsklassen). 

(2)  Commercial  Classes  (Ilandelsklassen). 

(3)  Tniining  College  Cliusses  for  Primaiy  School   mistresses* 

(Seminarkhussen). 

There  are  cour-ses  to  train  female  teachei-s  for  the  Kindergarten 
s\"steiii,  and  special  cLuwes  in  Lsitin  for  those  who  wish  to  enter 
the  University  to  study  medicine,  law,  etc. 

The  School  of  Industries,  where  instruction  is  free,  corresponds  ][fH^ai^^ 
roughly  to  one  of  our  evening  schools  of  science  and  art.    l^^mployera  crafts  and 
send  theii'  apprentices  to  the  school  twice  a  week  for  the  whole  1*55***^** 
moriung  (7  a.m.  to  noon).  besehule). 

The  School  comprises  a  Pi*eparatory  courae  of  general  education  The  Prepara- 
and  a  Handicraft  School.  The  Prei)aratory  coui*se  extends  over  ^^'  <^"'^' 
one  year  and  covei's  the  eSvSential  work  of  the  Higher  (Jrade  School. 
It  is  open  to  pupils  of  either  sex  who  have  comj)leted  their  four- 
teenth year.  On  its  conclusion  the  pupil  may  enter  the  Handicraft 
School  (Handwerkei-schule).  Here  he  may  remain  for  a  year  or 
moi'e,  the  extent  of  his  stayl)eing  determined  by  the  degree  of 
proficiency  attained.  After  leaving  the  Handicraft  School  three 
courses  ai'e  open  to  him  :  — 

(1)  He  may  enter  the  Technikum  at  Winterthur,  where  he 

will  complete  his  technical  training  ;  or 

(2)  He  may  proceed  to  the  Industrial  Art  School    (Kunat- 

gewerl)e8chule) : 

The  complete  coui-se  in  this  school  occupies  three  full  scholastic 
years :   or 

(3)  He   may   enter   the   Joinei-s*   shop   (liehrwerkstiitte   ftir 

Schreiner),  which  is   registered  as  a  Zttricli  firm  and 
trades  without  opposition  from  mastei's  or  workmen. 

What  is  done  for  mechanics  by  the  (jewerl^eschule  is   provided  Commercial 
in  the  case  of  commercial  apprentice  by  the  enterprise  of  the  (^^fj^^^g"*  *^" 
Swiss  Merchants'  Company,  whose  schools  are  subsidised  by  annual 
subventions  from  Canton  and  Town.    Here  again  employers  grant 

5689  Q2 
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theii'  apprentices  leave  fi'oui  business  houi'S  to  the  extent  of  four 
hours  per  week,  providing  the  apprentices  make  a  corresponding 
sacrifice  of  their  leisure.    The  fees  are  small,  varying  from  12  to 
20  centimes  per  hour. 
Private  ^  ^^®^  ^^  ^^®  Government  supei' vision  of  all  schools,*  and  also 

schools.  of  the  excellence  of  the  provision  made  in  public  schools,  private 

schools  are  few  in  number.  Personal  prejudice,  religious  scruples, 
and  the  necessity,  in  some  cases,  for  individual  instioiction  account 
/or  their  continued  existence.  Of  these  schools  there  are  thirteen 
in  all,  nuraljering  1,323  pu]>ils.  The  most  imix)rtant  are  two 
Pi'imarv  Schools  numWing  503  pupils ;  one  High  School  with 
51  pupils  ;  "  Concordia  "  147  pupils  ;  "  Erica,"  131  pupils  ; 
**  Wetli,"  111  pupils;  and  Beust's  school,  taught  on  Fi*ol)ol 
principles,  103  pupils. 

B.— The  Educational  Authorities. 

A  general  description  of  the  educational  authorities  of  Canton 
Zurich,  and  a  comparison  of  the  organisation  of  the  other  cantons 
in  this  respect,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant  in  Vol.  iii.  of 
Special  Reports,  pp.  25-32. 

The  scope  and  inter-relation  of  these  authorities  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  Conspectus  of  liklucational  Authorities  (see  Appen- 
dix), for  the  elucidation  of  which  a  brief  description  may  ]ye 
added  here, 
p  ,     J  The  Federal  Government  (Bund)  is  only  at  present  dii^ectly 

Government,  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  at 
Ztlrich,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  general  principles  of  education. 
Hence  it  is  not  represented  in  the  Conspectus,  which  shows  the 
administrative  and  consultative  bodies  arranged  in  two  series 
of  oj)en  circles  at  various  distances  from  their  respective  centi-es. 
The  correspondence  is  shown  by  the  Roman  numerals  I,  11.,  III., 
IV.,  which  in  the  case  of  the  consultative  Ixxlies  are  enclosetl  witliin 
brackets. 

A  dm  inistrative, 

I'. 

Educational  The  Council  of  Education  (Erziehungsrat). — "The  Council 
Authorities  of  Education  consists  of  seven  members  including  the  Minister  of 
iJonspectns":  Educationf  (Erziehungsdirektor).  Four  of  these  members  ave 
Constitution,  elected  by  Parliament  (Der  Grosse  Rat),  the  other  two  by  the 
Slection,        School  Svnod  (I.),  subject  to  confirmation  bv  Parliament.    One  of 

r  unctions.  "_     _j'_  ^        _^ __  _! 

*  III  the  case  of  private  schools: — 

(1)  Time-tables  and  curricula  must  be  submitted  to  the  Education 

Office  for  approval. 

(2)  The  teaching  is  subject  to  inspection. 

{?»)  The  buildings  must  be  examined  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Health. 
\  The  Minister  of  Education  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  (Regierungsrat). 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  elected  by  popular 
vote ;  their  respective  functioas  are  determined  by  subsequent  arran^men^, 
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tiiesa  meinbei*s  must  be  a  teacher  at  a  place  of  higher  instruction, 
and  the  other  is  chosen  from  the  Elementary  (including  Higher 
Grade)  teachers."    Section  2,  Act  of  23  December,  1859. 

Attached  to  the  Council  of  Education  is  the  Education  OflSce 
(Erziehungsdirektion),  which  consists  of  the  Minister  and  the 
permanent  officials. 

The  functions  of  the  Council  of  Education  aie  generally  defined*  Council  of 
by  Art.  70  of  the  Cantonal  Constitution  as :  "  The  supervision  of  J^d«<»^*«n- 
dl  school  authorities  and  the  promotion  of  advanced  and  elemen- 
tary education." 

Under  this  definition  their  duties  are : — 

(1)  To  nominate  Boards  of  Supervision    for  each  Secondary 

School. 

(2)  To  receive  and  register  annual  repoiis  from  all  lower 

authorities. 

(3)  To  exercise  a  general  control  over  teachera  and  to  grant 

certificates. 

(4)  To  draft  bills  and  to  make  bye^laws. 

II. 

The  Constitution  and  Election  of  the  District  School  Boards  arc  The  District 
thus  defined  in  Ai-t.  15  of  the  Act  of  23  Dec.,  1859.  ^^b, 

"  Every  District  ha^  a  District  School  Board  of  at  least  nine  (BezirkV 
members.    The  Cabinet  determines  the  exact  number  according  ^ ^"^^f^P^V 
to  the  needs  of  the  District."    [The  numbera  of  the  members  in  the  Election, 
School  Boards  of  the  various  Districts  are  shown  in  the  Conspectus.]  Functions. 

"  Three  members  are  elected  by  the  teachers  of  the  District ; 
the  other  members  are  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
District  (Bezirksversammlung)." 

The  election  takes  place  every  three  years. 

The  functions  of  the  District  School  Boaixls  are  generally  defined 
by  Alii.  20  of  the  Act  of  23  Dec.,  1859,  as  "  The  supervision  of 
educational  mattei-s  in  the  district."  Under  this  definition  thoir 
duties  are : — 

(1)  To  carry  out  such  regidations  as  may  from  time  to  tinio 

be  issued  by  the  Council. 

(2)  To  arrange  for  the  visitation  of  6ach  school  in  the  Distiict 

twice  annually  by  one  of  their  members,  who  also- pre- 
sides at  the  annual  examination  of  the  School.j 

*  For  details  see  Sections  33,  34  of  the  Act  of  26th  February,  1899. 

t  After  the  examination  the  presiding  member  confers  with  the  local 
authorities  and  sends  a  written  Beport  to  the  District  School  Board.  On 
completion  of  the  examinations  a  meeting  of  the  Board  is  held  to  discuss 
the  results.  The  Secretary  sends  a  note  of  the  Minutes  to  the  Ward  or 
Ck>mmunal  School  Board,  and  to  the  teachers  concerned.  Every  year  a 
summary,  with  schedules,  is  sent  by  the  Board  to  the  Council  of  Education. 
Every  fifth  year  a  comprehensive  report  is  made  so  that  the  Co^'ucil  can 
review  the  situation. 
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^  [Tlie  services  of  the  Board  are  giatuitous,  but  each  member  recei\  es 
three  francs  a  day  to^^ards  defraying  expenses  actually  incuiTed 
when  paying  school  vLsits.] 


III. 

The  Constitution  and  Election  of  the  Higher  Grade  School  Boaids 
are  thus  defined  in  Art.  2()  of  the  Act  of  23  Dec.,  1859  : — 

The  Hifilier  "  Eveiy  Higher  Grade  Ward  (Sekundarschulkreis)  has  a 
BoarJs  ^^"^  School  Board  of  from  seven  to  eleven  members.  The  District 
(Sekiuidar-  School  Board  determines  the  exact  number  according  to  the  needs 
Hchulpfle-en):  ^f  ^j^^  ward."    [The  numljer  of  the  School  Boards  in  the  various 

Constitution,    ,.,.,.,  •     .i     /-.  x      i 

Election,        districts  is  sliown  in  the  Conspectus.] 

Functions.         i^|je  meetings  of  the  Board  ai'e  attended  by  the  teachei-s  for 

purposes  of  consultation. 
The  memjjers  of  the  Board  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  waid 

(Sekundarscludkreis)  for  a  peri(xl  of  three  jeai*s. 

The  functions  of  the  Higher  Grade  School  Boards  are  generally 
delined  by  Ai-t.  37  of  the' Act  of  23  Dec.,  1859:— 

"  The  School  Board  is  entrusted  with  the  immediate  supei'\dsiou 
of  the  Schools  of  the  Ward  and  the  administration  of  these  schools 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act." 

The  memtei'S  of  the  Higher  Gmde  School  Boards  are  expected 
to  visit  the  schools  under  their  charge  at  least  twice  in  the  year, 
and  to  satisfy  themselves  by  ijei-sonal  obsen'ation  that  the  p^o^•i- 
sions  of  the  Act  are  Ijeing  carried  out  in  all  respects.  They  aie  also 
responsiWe  for  the  ])ayment  of  salaries. 


Kun'*tion.'<. 


IV. 

The  l^arlsh         [The  Word  Parish  is  used  as  the  ecjuivalent  lx)tli  of  (IVimai-) 
School  Schulkreis  and  (Pi-imar)  Schulgemeinde.] 

((ienieinac-         At  the  outset  it  must  be  observed  that — 

f>chulpflegen):  y-v  mi       r^  i         i         i     n      •  n  •  A^ 

Constitution,  (1)  The  Sekundarschulkreis  usually  contains  more  than  one 

Election,  Primarschulkreis :  ' 

(2)  The  Sekuncbi-schulkreis  authorities  and  the  Primarschul- 
kreis authorities  are  distinct,  even  if  their  ai*eas  coincide. 

The  Constitution  and  Election  of  Primary  School  Boards  are 
thus  delined  in  Art.  32  of  the  Act  of  23  December,  1859  : — 

**  Evei*y  parish  has  a  School  Board  of  at  least  five  members. 
The  exact  numljer  is  determined  by  the  parish."  [The  number  of 
J'arish  School  Boards  in  the  various  Districts  is  shown  in  the  Con- 
spectus.] 

The  memlxM-s  of  the  Board  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  parish 
for  a  period  of  tlirec  yeai's. 

The  functions  of  the  Parish  School  Boards  in  regard  to  Piimaiy 
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liiducation  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Higher  Grade  Board  in 
i-egard  to  Higher  Grade  Education. 

The  possible  relations   of   Primarschulkreis   and   Primai-schul-  Primar- 
gemeinde  and  their  i-espective  authorities  may  be  summarised  as  pri^a^hu? 
follows  : —  gemeinde. 

(1)  The  Primarschulkreis  and  the  Primai'schulgemeinde.  may 

be  identical ;  or, 

(2)  The  Primarschulkreis  may  include  several  Gemeinden ;  or^ 

(3)  The  Primarschulgemeinde  may  comprise  ai*eas  situated  in 

different  Kreise*;  or, 

(4)  Where  several  political  communes  belong  to  one  ecclesiastical 

parish,  each  commune  is  entitled  to  form  an  indei^eiident 
Kreis  and  choose  its  own  School  Board. t  Section  5  of 
Act  of  11  June,  1899,  q.v. 

la  Zurich  Canton  there  are  11  Districts  (Bezirke),  9G  Higher 
Grade  Wards  (Sekundarschulkreise),  179  Primary  School  Parishes 
(Schnlkreise),  and  352  Primary  School  Communes  (Schul- 
gemeinden). 

Consvltatiw, 

Corresponding  to  the  administrative  bodies  already  descriljed  are 
the  consultative  assemblies  of  teachers. 

(I) 

The  Council  of  the  Teachei-s'  Synod  {tide  infra)  consists  of  the  The  Council 
President  of  the  Synod,  eleven  membei-s  representing  the  eleven  ®^  ^^^  Synod. 
Districts  (Bezirke),  and  four  membei-s  representing  the  Univei-sity, 
the  Gymnasium,  the  Industriesohule,  and  the  Secondary  Schools 
of  Winterthur. 

The  Council  of  the  Synod  prepares  the  agenda  for  the  annual 
meeting. 

ai.) 

All  the  resident  teachers  and  probationei-s  of  the  Primary  and  School 
Higher  Grade  Schools  in  a  district  form   the  School  Chapter  of  eo*rt?tution 
the  district.    They  hold  meetings  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  Election, 
theory  and  practice  of  education.     They  send  to  the  Council  of  ^  "°ctif>n«. 
Education  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  curriculum,  on  the 
introduction  of  new  school  books  and  materials,  and  on  imix)rtant 
regulations  affecting  the  inner  working  of  the  school. 

Each  Chapter  sends  a  representative  to  the  Council  of  the  Synod 

*  This  becomes  intelligible  where  the  Primarschulgemeinde  is  conter- 
minous with  an  old  cccl&siastical  parish. 

t  Thin  provision  is  only  explicable  on  the  ground  that  *'  Kreis  "  is  used 
in  a  restricted  and  also  iu  a  generic  sense— c/".,  English  "  quarter." 
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The  Synod 


Secondary 
Education. 

Administra- 
tive. 


lielirer- 
konvente. 


rhe  Town 
jf  Zurich. 


aad  elects  the  teachei-s'  i^epi'esentatives  on  the  District  School 
Board.  It  also  sends  an  annual  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the 
Council  of  Education. 

The  numbers  of  membei's  of  the  various  Chapters  are  shown  in 
the  Conspectus. 

There  are  no  other  official  organisations  of  Higher  Grade  or 
Pi-imary  teachers.  These  teachers  are  elected  by  popular  vote, 
and  the  numbers  in  the  respective  districts  are  indicated  in  (III.) 
and  (IV.)  of  the  Consj^ectus. 

The  Synod  includes  all  teachers  of  every  grade  of  school,  Secondary 
Schools  and  University  included.  The  Synod  meets,  as  a  rule, 
once  a  year  to  hear  an  address  delivered  by  some  recognised  educa- 
tional authority.  It  discusses  the  agenda  pi^epared  by  the  Council 
of  the  Synod,  and  submits  the  results  to  the  authorities.  It  also 
receives  and  discusses  the  annual  Report  made  by  the  Council  of 
Education  to  the  Cabinet. 

The  authorities  concerned  with  Secondary  Education  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Consi:)ectus  by  two  parallelograms,  of  which  one 
includes  the  Administrative  Boards  and  the  other  the  Consultative 
Assemblies.  Each  Secondary  School  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of 
Supervision.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Bill  relating  to 
Secondary  Education  a  Board  of  Sui)ervi8ion  consists  of  : — 

(1)  The  Minister  of  Education  as  President. 

(2)  The  Rector  and  Pro-Rector  of  the  school. 

(3)  From  five  to  seven  members  elected  by  the  Cabinet. 

Their  functions  as  defined  in  Section  52  of  the  same  Bill  comprise 
the  general  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  whole  school.  They 
repoii;  from  time  to  time  to  the  Council  of  Education. 

The  mastera  of  each  Secondary  School  constitute  a  Konvent. 
These  Konvent-e  occupy  the  same  position  in  Secondary  as  that 
filled  by  the  Chapters  in  i^egard  to  Pi-imaiy  and  Higher  Grade 
education. 

For  the  purposes  of  Primary  and  Higher  Grade  education  the 
Town  is  divided  into  five  wards  ("  Kreise  "),  which  ai^e  identical 
witli  the  political  wards.  Each  ward  has  its  own  School- 
boai'd  ("  Kreisschul])rtege  ") ;  these  iKxlies  number  : — 


AVard  i. 

•  ■ 

11. 
iii. 
iv. 


)i 


>) 


f) 


v. 


iU)  members. 

17 

34 

21 

34 


n 


?j 


>) 


)) 


Each  ward  has  also  a  Consultative  Women's  Conunittee. 
The  Ward  School  Boards  are  responsible  and  report  to  a  Central 
Board  of  twenty-five  members  ("  Zentralschulpflege  '*). 

On  an  average  one-third  of  the  members  of  these  bodies  are 
teachei-s. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  by  the  Corporation  to  abolish  these 
authorities,    and   to  substitute   one   local   authority   controlling 
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Primary  and  Higher  Grade  education  in  the  Town.  The  proix)sal 
has  rec5eived  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Education,  and  awaits 
legislative  ratification. 

The  Secondary  and  Technical  institutions  of  the  Town  are  con-  Secondary 
trolled  by  Boards  of  Supervision  (vide  supra).    Three  of  these  ^^'**^*^*^'*- 
boards — namely,  those  controlling  the  Girls'  High  School  (H5here 
T5chter  Schule),  the  Technical  School  (Gewerbeschule),  and  the 
private  schools — ^report  to  the  Zentralschulpflege. 


C— Teachers. 

(a)  Primary  Tea^chers  {Primarlehrer). 

A  Primary  teacher's  training  begins  in  the  training  college  Teachers. 
(Seminarklaasen),  to  enter  which  the  candidate  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  fifteen  years.    The  candidate  must  have  passed  through 
the  full  Higher  Grade  course  or  its  equivalent. 

The  course  extends  over  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is 
an  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  On  the 
residts  of  this  examination  a  certificate  is  granted  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Attendance  at  a  training  college  is  not  essential,  nor  is  such 
attendance  necessarv,  in  order  to  obtain  the  certificate ;  the  examina- 
tion  is  open  to  candidates  otherwise  prepared. 

A  certificated  teacher  does  not  receive  definite  appointment 
for  two  years.  During  this  time  he  occupies  the  position  of  (a)  a 
provisional  or  (b)  a  temporary  teacher.* 

The  salaries  of  Primary  teachei'S  vary  in  amount  between  £G0 
and  £140  per  annum.  This  estimate  includes  the  value  of  the  house, 
garden,  etc.,  supplied  by  the  Commune,  and  various  supplementary 
payments  from  Commune  and  Canton.  The  natiwe  of  these 
payments  and  their  incidence  is  explained  in  Section  IV.  of  the 
Act  (see  Appendix). 

The  appointment  of  Primary  teachers  is  made  by  the  Commmial  Appoint-     ' 
Assembly  (Gemeindeversammlung)  on  the  recommendation  of  the  ment. 
Board. 

In  Primary  and  Higher  Grade  Schools  there  is  no  Keadmaater  Headmaster, 
or  headmistress  de  jure  or  de  facto.    The  duties  of  acting  representa- 
tive (Hausvorstand),  discharged  by  one  of  the  staff,  are  simply 
those  entailed  by  the  transaction  of  official  corredpondence. 

(6)  Higher  Grade  Tea^^hers  {Sekundarlehrer), 

In  addition  to  all  the  qualifications  of  the  Primary  School  teacher, 
the  Higher  Grade  teacher  must  have  satisfied  the  foUowdng  re- 
quirements : — 

(i.)  He  must  have  taught  for  one  year  in  a  Primary  School. 


•  Provisional— t.c,  holding  office  till  a  definite  vacancy  is  definitely 
filled  ;  Temporary-^acting  as  locum  ienens. 
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(ii.)  He  must  have  studied  for  two  years  at  the  Univeraity 
(iii.)  He  must  have  passed  the  examination  and  have  obtained 
the  certificate  prescribed  for  Higher  Grade  teachei-s. 

Salary.  The  Salary  of  a  Higher  Grade  teacher  varies  from  £75  to  £200 

per  annum>  according  to  length  of  service  and  other  considerations. 
Appoint-  "^^^  appointment  is  made  by  the  voters  of  the  Ward  after  a 

nient.  ballot  has  been  taken. 

(c)  Secondary  Tea^Jiers. 

There  is,  at  present,  no  definite  course  of  training  pi-escribed 
for  Secondary  teachers.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  api^ointnient  is 
made  by  the  particular  Board  of  Supervision  from  candidates 
who  can  show  academic  distinction  and  experience  m  the  pi*acticai 
work  of  teaching,  or  who  have  achieved  distinction  as  Higher 
Grade  teachers. 

Salary.  Salaries  vary  from  £160  to  £300  a  year. 

Hcadmastor.  The  headmaster  (Bektor)  is  chosen  from  the  staflf.  He  serves 
for  a  period  of  thi-ee  years  and  may  be  re-elected.  A  Proi'ektor 
is  elected  in  like  manner. 

!  D.— General  Characteristics. 

A  consideration  of  the  various  educational  authorities  shows 
that  the  principle  of  decenti-alisation  has  been  pushed  to  its  utmost 
limits.  The  reaction  is  evident  in  the  proposal  to  substitute  one 
central  authority  for  the  Town  in  place  of  the  existing  Ward  School 
Hoards  and  Central  Committee.  That  the  multiplicity  of  autho- 
rities and  the  absence  of  any  direct  central  control  have  not  seriously 
affected  the  consistency  of  the  teaching  is  due  rather  to  the  high 
standard  of  public  spirit  and  intelligence  than  to  any  inherent 
merits  of  the  system.  (In  Great  Britain  perhaps  the  best  parallel 
to  the  national  attitude  of  the  Swiss  in  legard  to  educational  prob- 
lems is  supplied  by  Scotland,  where  the  questions  of  denomi- 
national teaching  and  of  the  co-ordination  of  all  classes  of  schools 
under  one  local  authority  long  since  received  satisfactory  solutions, 
at  any  rate  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.)  l^ut  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  such  direct  central  control,  with  official  inspection  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Schools,  would  materially  conduce  to  the  success 
of  their  working,  and  that  in  all  grades  of  school  the  presence  of 
a  responsible  headmaster  is  desii*able.  Whilst  amongst  the  teachers 
themselves  there  is  no  unanimity  on  these  points,  tlie  general 
trend  of  opuiion  is  shown  by  the  recent  appointment  of  inspectors 
for  the  classes  of  Handicrafts  and  Industrial  Arts  ("  Gewerbc^ 
klassen  ")  and  of  Needlework  ('*  Arbeit-klassen  ")• 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  "  Ztirich  city  is  perhaps  the 
chief  centre  of  Swiss  Socialistic  developments/*  In  face  of  this 
statement  the  signal  failure  of  the  Socialist  candidates  at  the  I'eeent 
municipal  elections  seems  strange,  till  we  observe  that  some  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Socialism  have  been  generally  accepted 
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and  litive  resulted  in  the  widest  recognition  of  State  responsibility 
Exeiiiplifications  of  CoUectivist  tendencies  in  educational  adminis 
tration  are  afforded  by — 

(i.)  The  establishment  of  homes  in  the  mountains  for  weak 
or  anaemic  school  children  ("  Erholungsstationen  "). 

(ii.)  The  system  of  Holiday  Camps  ("  Ferien  Kolonien  "). 

(iii.)  The  provision  of  free  meals  and  clothing  for  the  neces- 
sitous. (This  provision  includes  even  tram-tickets  and 
spectacles.) 

(iv.)  The  removal  of  their  children  from  the  custody  of  known 
thieves  and  habitual  drunkards. 

The  univei-sal  acquiescence  in  these  developments  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that,  whilst  their  cost  is  primarily  defrayed  by  cantonal 
and  municipal  contributions,  there  is  a  large  margin  of  expense 
in  connection  with  thase  institutions  which  is  reiidily  met  by  volun- 
tary sul)scription.  The  growing  feeling  against  the  free  educa- 
tion of  the  chiklren  of  aliens,  who,  in  rapidly-increasing  numbei'S, 
repair  to  Zurich  as  the  Bedford  of  S\vitzerland,  is  intelligible,  and 
not  in  any  way  indicative  of  a  retrogressive  policy. 

In  regard  to  the  general  scheme  of  education,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  whole  scheme,  with  its  possibilities,  intermediate  and  final, 
is  perfectly  familiar  to  every  parent.  This  familiarity  is  due  to  two 
causes — 

(i.)  The  local  control  of  each  school ; 

(ii.)  The  necessity  for  the  exei'cise  of  choice  at  various  stages 
of  the  jmpirs  progress. 

The  School  Report  ("  Schulzeugniss  "),  presented  quarterly  to 
|)arent8  for  signature,  gives  full  information  as  to  the  child's  po^^  ers 
and  progress,  of  which  no  parent  is  allwved  to  be  ignorant.  Failure 
or  incapacity  at  any  stage  is  registered  automatically.  No  parent 
can  live  in  a  fooFs  paradise :  no  child  can  drift.  By  a  pix)cess  of 
natural  selection,  pupils  are  differentiated  according  to  ability  : 
the  right  calling  or  profession  is  chosen  :  the  chances  of  misdirection 
are  minimifled  :  unsuitable  aspirants  are  painlessly  eliminated  at 
an  early  age,  so  that  the  avenues  are  not  blocked  by  incompetents. 
Switzerland  is  the  land  ol  the  Ladder — and  of  the  Sieve  ! 

H.  J.  Spensek. 

A.   J.   l^ESSLAND. 
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Chart  of  Educational  Possibilities. 
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APPENDIX. 

CANTON  OF   ZURICH,  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  ACT 
(VOLKSSCHULGESETZ),  1899. 

Section  I. 
"  General. 

[Note. — Tfie  meanings  of  Hie  German  Proper  Names  used  in  tliis 
tratislation  have  been  explained  in  ih^i  text.  It  will  suffice  here  to 
note  that  tlie  Erziehungsrat  is  translated  ^^  Council  of  Education^'* 
the  Eegierungsrat  "  Cabinet"  and  the  Erziehungsdirektion  "  Board  of 
Education"] 

1.  The  public  schools  (Volksschulen)  of  Canton  Zurich  include  the 
following  : — (a)  The  Primarschule  ;  (6)  the  Sekundarschule. 

2.  Education  is  free. 

3.  No  public  schools  may  exist  in  the  Canton  which  are  founded  on  a 
sectarian  basis. 

4.  For  the  organisation  of  education  in  the  town  of  Zurich  the  powers 
contained  in  bye-laws  are  unafiFected  by  this  Act. 

Sbcttion  II. 

PfiUfABSGHULS  (PbDCABY  ScHOOL). 

(1)  School  Wards  and  School  Communes. 

5.  The  school  wards  (Schulkreise),  which,  as  a  rule,  coincide  with  the 
ecdesiastieaJ  parishes,  consist  of  one  or  more  school  communes  (Schulge- 
meinden). 

Where  several  political  communes  belong  to  one  ecclesiastical  parish, 
each  c^  them  is  entitled  to  form  an  independent  school  ward  and  to  choose 
a  separate  school  board  (Schulpflege). 

6.  For  meetings  of  school  wards  and  school  communes  the  same  regu- 
lations hold  good  as  for  meetings  of  the  commune. 

7.  Every  school  commune  must  have  its  own  school  buildings.  The 
Erziehungsrat  is  empowered  to  make  exceptions  in  extraordinary  cases. 

8.  The  use  of  school  buildings  for  other  than  educational  purposes 
may  be  granted  by  the  school  board. 

9.  The  Erziehungsrat  shall  issue  instructions  regarding  the  erection, 
furnishing,  repair,  cleaning,  and  use  of  school  buildings. 

(2)  Attendance. 

10.  All  children  living  in  the  canton,  wlio,  on  the  last  day  of  April,  have 
passed  their  sixth  birthday,  must  enter  the  public  school  at  the  beginning 
of  that  year's  session. 

Children  who  have  not  reached  this  age  shall  not  be  received. 

The  attendance  of  children  who  are  physically  or  mentally  weak  may  l^e 
deferred  by  the  school  board  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  Such  ejuldreu 
may  be  separately  classified. 
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11.  Children  whose  presence  is  detrimental  to  the  instruction  shall  be 
excluded  from  school  on  the  production  of  an  official  medical  certificate  of 
mental  feebleness  or  physical  affliction.  So  far  as  is  possible,  special 
arrangements  shall  be  made  for  these  children. 

12.  When  children  of  school  age  do  not  attend  the  school  corresponding 
to  their  domicile,  but  attend  another  public  school,  or  are  privately 
educated,  the  parents  or  guardians  shall  notify  this  to  the  schocJ  board. 
The  same  obligation  rests  on  the  principals  of  private  schools. 

The  school  l)oard  shall  ascertain  tliat  children  of  scliool  age  who  do  not 
attend  the  public  school  receive  instruction  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  primary  school. 

13.  The  new  session  begins,  and  the  regular  enrolment  of  new  pupils 
takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  May. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  session  the  registrar-general  shall  send  to  the 
school  board  a  correct  list  of  the  children  who  reach  schod  age,  with  date 
of  their  birth,  and  their  parents'  name,  domicile,  and  residence. 

14.  School  attendance  lasts  for  eight  years — that  is,  till  the  end  of  the 
session  in  which  the  pupil  attains  his  fourteenth  year. 

By  resolution  of  the  school  board  instruction  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  classes  may  in  summer  be  limited  to  eight  hours  per  week:  such 
instruction  shall  bo  given  on  two  mornings  in  the  week.  In  this  case 
the  winter  term  must  embrace  at  least  twenty-three  weeks. 

15.  The  Priniarschule  is  divided  into  eight  classes,  corresponding  to 
the  ages  of  the  pupils. 

16.  Children  of  not  more  than  six  different  stages  of  advancement  may 
work  under  the  direction  of  one  master  at  the  same  time. 

17.  When  in  a  school,  or  a  division,  the  number  of  children  to  be  taught 
simultaneously  lias  reached  seventy  for  the  third  consecutive^  year,  an 
additional  master  must  be  appointed.* 

A  school  commune  which  contains  less  than  seventy  pupils  for  a 
master  receives  the  usual  cantonal  contribution  (without  deduction) 
towards  the  master's  salary. 

18.  The  consent  of  the  Erziehungsrat  must  be  obtained  before  a 
school  may  be  divided. 

The  decision  as  to  the  mode  of  employment  of  a  teacher  in  a  divided 
school  rests  with  the  communal  school  board.  The  wishes  of  teachers 
already  in  office  shall  receive  due  consideration.  In  case  dt  disagreement 
the  final  decision  rests  with  the  Erziehungsrat. 

19.  The  hours  of  work  allotted  weekly  to  the  various  classes  are  as 
follows : — 

Class  I. 15  to  20  hours. 

Class  ir. 18  to  22        „ 

Class  III.     -        -        -        -  -        -        -  20  to  23        „ 

Classes  IV.,  V.,  VI. 24  to  30       „ 

Classes  VII.  and  VIII.      -  -        -        -  27  to  33 

20.  The  gymnastic  and  hand-work  hours  are  not  to  be  counted  in  the 
eight  hours'  teaching  which  children  receive  under  Section  14  in  summer. 

21.  With  the  exception  of  hand- work  chisses,  no  lessons  may  be  given  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

22.  The  school  holidays  amount  to  nine  weeks  in  the  year  ;  these  include 
the  interval  between  the  sessions.  The  distribution  of  the  holiday's  is 
made  by  the  school  board,  who  must  report  to  the  district  school  board 
( IJezirksiichulpflege).  In  determining  the  holidays  attention  must  be  paid 
to  i(xxil  requirements,  e.g.^  harvest  time,  vintage. 


* 


Such  a  school  is  called  a  "  Divided  School "  (Qetrennte  Schule). 
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(3)  Instruction. 

23.  The  subjects  c^  instruction  in  the  primary  school  are : — 

Biblical  history  and  mcnrals. 

Qerman. 

Arithmetic  and  geometry. 

Naturkunde,  t.e.,  Geography  and  History,  especially  that  of  the 

mother  country. 
Writing,  drawing,  and  singing. 
Gymnastics. 
Hand-work  and  domestic  economy  for  girls. 

24.  A  curriculum  drawn  up  by  the  Erziehungsrat  determines  for  each 
class  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  them. 

The  children  shall  receive  a  thorough  elementary  education,  especially 
in  language  and  arithmetic,  and  must  exhibit  proficiency  in  penmanship, 
especially  in  German  character. 

In  the  upper  classes,  over  and  above  the  demands  of  generjil  education, 
the  needs  of  practical  life  shall  receive  due  consideration. 

25.  The  school  board  shall  draw  up  the  time-table  with  the  help  of 
the  master.  The  order  in  which  the  subjects  are  taken  for  eacli  day  and 
hour  is  determined  by  the  time-table,  which  must  receive  the  approval  of 
the  district  school  board. 

A  master  cannot  be  required  to  teach  for  more  than  thirty-six  hours 
a  week,  gymnastic  lessons  included. 

26.  Instruction  in  Biblical  history  and  m(»*als  shall  be  given  by  the 
master  diu'ing  the  first  six  school  years :  the  instruction  must  be  of  such 
a  character  that  pupils  of  different  s^ts  can  attend  without  detriment 
to  freedom  of  conscience. 

Art.  49  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  Art.  63  of  the  Cantonal  Constitu- 
tion shall  regulate  attendance  at  this  instruction. 

27.  Instruction  in  Biblical  history  and  morals  is  given  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  school  years,  as  a  rule,  by  the  clergy  of  the  parish. 

When  a  parish  includes  several  schools,  the  instruction  may  be  spread 
over  different  days  of  the  week,  or  the  pupils  from  neighbouring  schools 
may  be  brought  together  to  receive  such  instruction. 

When  this  order  cannot  l)e  carried  out  by  reason  of  the  number  of 
schools,  this  instruction  may  be  given  by  a  minister  from  a  neighbouring 
parish,  or  by  a  master,  with  due  remuneration.  Such  arrangements  require 
the  approval  of  the  district  school  board. 

The  time  for  other  instruction  is  not  to  be  lessened  in  order  to  allow 
pupils  to  assemble  for  this  (BiUical)  instruction. 

28.  The  curriculum  and  the  books  to  be  used  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
classes  in  Biblical  history  and  morals  shall  be  laid  before  the  church  council 
(Kirchenrat)  for  approval. 

29.  On  application  from  any  considerable  sectarian  minority  the  school 
board  may  place  the  school  buildings  at  the  disposal  of  such  minority 
for  religious  instruction  out  of  school  hours.  No  payment  is  required.  In 
cases  of  appeal  the  Eegierungsrat  shall  decide. 

30.  The  school  communes  are  bound  to  provide  the  premises  and 
apparatus  necessary  for  gymnastic  exercises. 

31.  The  gymnastic  instruction  for  boys  shall  conform  to  federal 
provisions. 

32.  The  school  commune  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Erziehungsrat, 
provide  instruction  in  hand- work  (cardboard,  carpentry,  etc.)  in^  the 
upper  classes  of  the  Primarschule.  Attendance  is  voluntary.  The 
Oanton  will  contribute  towards  defraying  extraordinary  expenses. 
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(4)  Hand-work  for  Girls. 

33.  The  object  of  the  hand-work  classes  is  to  encourage  knitting,  sewing, 
darning,  and  mending,  and  the  making  of  simple  garments,  and  to 
afford  a  general  training  in  order,  cleanliness,  and  housewifery. 

The  course  is  spread  over  five  years  (from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth)  of  the 
Volksschule.    Attendance  is  compulsory. 
School  communes  may  arrange  for  this  work  to  begin  in  the  third  class. 

34.  In  the  fourth  class,  and  in  classes  up  to  the  eighth,  from  four  to  six 
hours  a  week  shall  be  devoted  to  instruction.  In  the  third  class,  four 
hours  at  most  may  be  given. 

35.  If  the  number  of  pupib  in  a  class  exceed  thirty,  and  it  should  appeal- 
that  it  will  continue  to  exceed  that  number,  a  second  division  shall  be 
formed. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  be  less  tlian  six,  and  it  should  appear  that  it 
will  remain  below  tliat  number,  the  Erzichungsrat  may  combine  the 
school  with  a  neighbouring  one,  in  which  case  expenses  will  be  divided 
per  capita  between  the  school  communes. 

36.  For  every  work  school  (Arbeitschule)  the  school  board  shall  clioose 
a  women  *8  committee.  All  questions  relating  to  the  school  are  to  come 
before  the  committee  for  approval  and  suggestion.  Beyond  this,  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  instruction  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  and  uniform 
material  are  entrusted  to  the  committee.  The  necessary  materials  are  given 
free  to  the  pupils  by  the  school  communes.  . 

37.  In  every  district  one  or  more  inspectresses  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
district  school  board.  They  shall  visit  each  school  twice  a  year  at  least, 
and  shall  send  reports  to  the  district  school  board  through  the  communal 
school  board,  i.e.,  through  its  women's  committee. 

In  addition  the  Erzichungsrat  nominates  a  cantonal  inspectress,  who 
shall  visit  the  schools  of  the  canton  as  required,  and  conduct  the  courses 
for  the  teachers  of  this  subject. 

38.  The  Erzichungsrat  brganises  from  time  to  time  special  courses  for 
the  education  of  hand-work  teachers,  and  a  women's  committee  is  chosen 
for  purposes  of  supervision. 

The  curriculum  is  determined  by  the  Erzichungsrat. 

39.  At  the  end  of  every  course  an  examination  is  held,  and  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency  are  awarded  by  the  Erziehungsdirektion.  Persons  who 
have  received  instruction  elsewhere  may  also  be  admitted  as  candidates. 

A  rescript  from  the  Erzichungsrat  will  settle  the  details  of  these  examina- 
tions. 

40.  The  appointment  of  hand-work  teachers  is  made  by  the  communal 
school  board  on  the  recommendation  of  the  women's  committee.  Teachers 
are  appointed  provisionally  for  one  year,  or  definitely  for  six  years. 

Only  teachers  who  possess  a  certificate  of  proficiency  (Section  39)  are 
eligible  for  appointment. 
The  same  teacher  may  be  engaged  at  several  schools. 

41.  The  minimum  pay ment  of  a  teacher  is  40  francs  per  annum  for  each 
hour  per  week.  After  five  years'  service  an  increase  of  five  francs  is  made, 
and  so  on  for  every  five  years  up  to  twenty  years  of  service. 

The  rules  relating  to  pensions  for  teachers  shall  apply  to  the  hand-work 
teachers  also. 

(5)  Teaching  Material  {Lehrmtttel), 

42.  The  teaching  material  in  the  Volksschule  is  selected  by  the  Erzieh- 
ungsrat  under  the  reservations  in  Section  28.  It  must  conform  to  a 
comprehensive  plan,  which  embraces  all  classes  and  applies  to  all  teaching 
accessories* 
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The  Erziehungsrat  determines  the  material  required  by  each  pupil  for 
the  completion  of  the  curriculum,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  that  required 
by  the  class. 

The  Canton  itself  undertakes  the  publication  of  all  necessary  material. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  new  text-books  open  competition 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  instituted. 

43.  The  Erziehungsrat  appoints  from  time  to  time  a  committee  of  experts 
to  examine  and  approve  of  new  works  or  new  editions. 

New  books  shall  be  used  on  probation  for  three  years,  and  on  approval 
l)y  the  masters  (Lebrerschaft)  shall  be  definitely  introduced. 

-.4.  Books,  class  material  and  school  furniture  shall  be  provided  by 
t  he  communes  without  charge  to  the  pupils. 

(6)  Organisation. 

45.  At  the  end  of  the  session  a  public  examination  is  held  in  each  school 
ill  the  presence  of  the  school  board,  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  a  rnenii^er  of  the  district  school  board. 

4'}.  The  school  board  decides  the  promotion  of  pupils  on  the  recommen- 
•l.ition  of  the  teacher. 

Pupils  who  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  instruction  may,  on  the  proposal 
r»f  the  nuister,  be  detained  in  their  classes  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
in  t^xceptional  cases  they  may  he  sent  down  to  a  lower  class  during  the 
ytnir. 

Xo  pupil  may  remain  for  more  than  two  years  in  the  same  class. 

Pupils  whose  promotion  has  been  deferred  on  account  of  imsatisf actor y 
progress  may  be  releaserl  from  attendance  at  the  end  of  nine  years. 

47.  The  school  authorities  and  teachers  shall  enforce  the  regular 
attendance  of  pi^pils  who  are  of  school  age. 

The  Qemeinderatskanzlei  (i.e.  office  of  the  commune)  shall  send,  without 
delay,  to  the  school  board  the  names  of  all  children  of  school  age  whose 
parents  move  into  his  parish. 

48.  The  school  authorities  and  teachers  shall  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  pupils  being  overworked  or  neglected  out  of  school  hours.  When 
warnings  are  of  no  avail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  guardians 
(Vormundschaftsbehordc),  who  will  act  according  to  statute. 

49.  Parents,  foster-parents,  guardians,  and  employers  who  persistently 
neglect  their  duties  in  regard  to  children  of  school  age  shall  be  fined  by 
the  school  board  up  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen  francs. 

In  bad  cases  a  summons  shall  issue  on  the  grounds  that  parental  duties 
have  been  neglected  or  official  orders  disobeyed. 

'  50.  The  school  board  shall  appeal  to  the  guardians,  as  in  Section  48,  in 
the  case  of  morally  abandoned  and  destitute  children.  Such  children 
taay  be  sent  to  educational  or  correctional  institutions,  or  boarded  with  a 
suitable  family.  The  cojts  shall  be  met  by  the  parents,  and  are  recoverable 
from  their  assets.  Where  assets  are  wanting,  the  cost  falls  on  the  canton, 
the  amount  being  recoverable  from  the  commune. 

Tn  pressing  cases  the  school  board  is  authorised  to  proceed  without 
delay. 

51.  Cantonal  contributions  are  made  towards  the  expenses  which  figure 
in  the  school  budget  on  account  of  the  care  of  needy  children.  In  Hke 
manner  the  canton  may  support  weakly  children  during  attendance 
at  hdiday^colonies. 

52.  The  llegierungsrat  will  uistitute  occasional  medical  examinations  of 
children  and  inspections  of  school  buildings. 

6688.  H 
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Further  particulars  will  be  given  in  bye-laws. 

53.  The  Erziehungsrat  will  issue  instructions  on  discipline  and  order  in 
the  schools,  the  observance  of  the  legal  hours,  the  proper  amount  of  home- 
work, and  the  treatment  of  absentees. 

They  determine  also  how  far  these  instructions  apply  to  private  achoolB. 

Sectign  III. 
Sekun'darschule  (Higher  Grade  Board  School). 

(1)  General, 

54.  The  object  of  the  Sekundarschule  is  to  consolidate  and  to  develop 
the  matter  learnt  in  the  Primarschule,  and  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
pupils  to  higher  teaching  institutions. 

5').  Tlie  Sekundarschule  course  begins  after  six  years'  attendance  at 
the  Primarschule,  and  continues  for  three  years. 

The  Schulkreis  (school  ward)  may  organise  a  longer  and  more  extensive 
curriculum,  with  the  approval  of  the  Erziehungsrat.  The  canton  con- 
tributes towards  the  extra  expenses  so  incurred.  In  the  allocation  of  this 
contribution  allowance  shall  be  made  for  the  attendance  of  pupils  from 
other  secondary  school  wards. 

56.  The  number  of  pupils  shall  not  exceed  thirty-five  for  each  master. 
If  this  number  be  exceeded  for  three  consecutive  years,  another  master 
shall  be  engaged. 

57.  A  master  may  not  be  engaged  to  give  more  than  thirty-five  lessons 
a  week. 

The  division  of  the  teaching  between  two  or  more  masters  and  the  transfer 
of  single  subjects  to  special  masters  (Fachlehrer)  is  arranged  by  the  Sekun- 
d  irschulpflege  (higher  grade  school  board),  with  the  approval  of  the 
district  school  board. — The  wishes  of  teachers  already  in -office  shall 
receive  due  consideration.  In  case  of  dispute  the  final  decision  rests 
with  the  Erziehungsrat. 

58.  The  regulations  of  this  Act  regarding  school  buildings  (Sections  7-9), 
the  beginning  of  the  school  session  (Section  13),  the  time  of  instruc- 
tion (Sections  21,  22),  the  curriculum  and  time-table  (Sections  24,  25), 
gymnastic  instruction  (Section  31),  and  organisation  (Sections  45-53)  in 
the  primary  schools  apply  also  in  corresponding  manner  to  the  Sekundar- 
schule. 

59.  The  canton  and  the  secondary  school-ward  (Sekundarschulkreis) 
will  give  bursaries  to  necessitous  and  deserving  children.  In  the  award 
those  pupils  who  live  far  from  school  and  those  who  attend  the  third  class 
shall  receive  special  consideration. 

(2)  School  Wards, 

60.  The  canton  is  divided  into  Sekundarschulkreise  (higher  grade  board 
school  wards).  On  the  recommendation  of  the  district  school  board  and 
of  the  Erziehungsrat  the  Regierungsrat  will  determine  the  boundaries 
of  the  wards  and  the  positions  of  the  schools. 

The  powers  of  the  Sekundarschulkreisgemeinde  (higher  grade  school 
commune)  are  determined  by  the  Act  of  May  19th,  1878. 

61.  The  approval  of  the  Regierungsrat  is  necessary  for  the  erection  of 
new  higher  grade  schools.  This  approval  cannot  be  refused  when  the 
financial  position  of  the  school  is  sound,  and  when  at  least  fifteen  pupils  are 
likely  to  be  in  attendance  for  the  next  three  years. 

62.  If  the  number  of  p\ipils  sink  below  ten  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
the  school  may  be  dissolved  by  the  Regierungsrat.    In  this  case  the  measures 
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necessary  for  the  redistributioa  of  the  parishes  which  constituted  the 
former  ward  and  the  disposal  of  school  plant  shall  be  taken  simulta- 
neously. In  the  disposal  of  assets  regard  shall  be  liad  to  a  possible 
reopening  of  the  school. 

Such  dissolution  shall  ordinarily  take  place  on  the  expiration  of  the 
teacher's  period  of  office.  If  an  exception  be  made,  and  the  teacher  be 
unable  to  find  employment  elsewhere,  he  shall  receive,  from  ward  and 
canton,  his  full  pay  up  to  the  end  of  his  period  of  office. 


(3)  Admission  and  Attendance  of  Pupils. 

63.  Attendance  at  the  Sekundarschulc  is  open  to  all  boys  and  girls  living 
ii\  the  ward  who  have  attained  the  standard  of  the  sixth  primary  class. 

The  consent  of  the  higher  grade  school  board  is  necessary  for  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils  living  in  other  school  wards.  Section  55  remains  im- 
affected  by  this  clause. 

64.  Formal  admission  of  new  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  is 
deferred  for  four  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  teacher  reports  to  the 
l>oard  what  pupils  are  competent  for  admission.  Before  finally  deciding 
the  board  may  hold  an  exanunation. 

65.  The  usual  time  for  leaving  the  Sekundarschule  is  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

PupUs  who  leave  before  the  end  of  the  second  school  year  are  bound  to 
attend  the  corresponding  primary  school  classes  until  the  end  of  the  com- 
pulsory period  of  schod  attendance  is  reached. 

66.  Pupils  guilty  of  persistent  idleness  or  bad  conduct  may  be  removed 
from  the  school  by  the  Higher  Grade  School  Board. 

(4)  Instruction  and  Teaching  Materials, 

67.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Sekundarschule  are : — 

Biblical  history  and  morals. 

German  and  French. 

Arithmetic,  elements  of  calculation  and  book-keeping. 

Geometry^  with  measurements  and  drawing. 

Naturkunde  (natural  history). 

History. 

Geo^aphy. 

Writing,  drawing,  and  singing. 

Gymnastics. 

Hand-work  and  housekeeping  for  girls. 

68.  Attendance  at  all  subjects,  except  Biblical  history  and  morals,  is 
compulsory  for  all  pupils.  The  board  may,  however,  grant  dispensation 
from  single  subjects  in  particular  cases. 

69.  The  hours  devoted  to  obligatory  subjects  in  the  first  and  second  classes 
shall  not  exceed  thirty-four  per  week. 

70.  Instruction  in  Biblical  history  and  morals  will,  ordinarily,  be  given  by 
one  of  the  clergy  of  the  Canton. 

The  curriculum  and  books  will  be  settled  by  the  Erziehungsrat,  after 
consultation  with  the  Kirchenrat  (Church  Council). 

71.  The  hand-work  for  girls  occupies  from  four  to  six  hours  per  week. 
The  Schod  Board  may  release  them  from  attendance  at  other  subjects  up 
to  a  maximum  of  four  hours  per  week. 

When  there  are  fewer  than  six  girls  at  a  Sekundarschule,  a  special  work 
school  (Arbeitschule)  for  girls  need  not  be  formed,  if  suitable  provision  can 
he  made  by  amalgamation  with  a  Primarschule. 

5589.  R  2 
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72.  By  resolution  of  the  higher  grade  school  commune,  instruction  in 
hand-work  for  boys  can,  in  case  of  need,  be  given  in  common  with  pupils  of 
the  Primarschule.  The  resolution  requires  approval  by  the  Erzieh- 
ungsrat.  Attendance  is  optional.  The  Canton  contributes  towards  the 
Special  expenses  of  this  instruction. 

73.  With  the  approval  of  the  Erziehungsrat,  instruction  in  other 
languages,  ancient  or  modern,  may  be  given,  but  not  before  the  third 
class  is  reached.  Attendance  is  optional.  The  Canton  gives  a  propor- 
tional contribution  towards  expenses. 

74.  All  teaching  materials  must  be  approved  of  by  the  Erziehungsrat 
before  introduction.  If  a  new  work  for  the  Sekundarschule  be  issued 
by  the  cantonal  publishing  house  (Verlag)  the  provisions  of  Sections 
4*2  and  43  still  hold  good. 

The  material  for  the  pupils'  use,  as  well  as  class  material  recommended 
by  the  Erziehungsrat,  and  the  school  furniture,  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Sekundarschulkreisgemeinde  without  charge. 

Section  IV. 

The  Cantonal  Contributions. 

75.  The  Canton  undertakes  to  furnish  two-thirds  of  the  legal  salary  of 
Primary  and  Higher  Qrade  teachers.  Towards  the  other  one-third  it  contri- 
butes according  to  the  total  taxation  and  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  com- 
mune or  ward  during  the  last  five  years.  For  this  purpose  the  Regierimgs- 
rat  will  make  a  classification  of  communes ;  no  class  will  receive  the  full 
contribution  of  one  third,  nor  will  any  class  be  pa^ed  over. 

If  a  commune,  or  a  ward,  raise  the  pay  of  a  master,  the  Canton  will  con- 
tribute towards  this  until  the  salary  reaches  1,800  in  Primary  and  2,200 
francs  in  Higher  Grade  schools.  Additions  for  length  of  service  are  not  to 
be  included  in  these  limits.  The  highest  contribution  will  be  one-half, 
the  lowest  one-tenth,  and  contributions  will  be  arranged  according  to  the 
classification  of  commune  or  ward. 

76.  To  prevent  change  of  masters  in  country  communes  where  taxes  are 
heavy  or  the  taxable  capacity  is  small,  the  Eegierungsrat,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Erziehungsrat,  will  grant  definitely-appointed  masters  and  mistresses 
a  supplement  of  pay  until  the  passing  of  a  new  Act  with  regard  to  salaries. 

These  supplements  are  assured  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  the  master 
undertakes  to  remain  at  the  school  for  that  period. 

The  annual  supplement  amounts  to  200  francs  for  the  first  period  of 
three  years,  to  300  francs  for  the  second  period  of  three  years,  to  400 
francs  for  the  third  period,  and  thereafter  to  500  francs. 

The  cantonal  supplements  are  ordinarily  preceded  by  a  commimal  supple- 
ment. The  communal  supplements  shall  not  be  decreased  on  account 
of  cantonal  supplements  being  also  awarded. 

77.  The  Canton  bears  two-thirds  of  the  legal  pay  of  hand- work  mistresses. 
The  additions  for  length  of  service  are  paid  quarterly  by  the  Canton. 

78.  If,  on  account  of  illness,  or  exposure  to  infection  of  the  teacher, 
a  locum  tenens  be  required,  the  canton  bears  the  additional  cost. 

This  applies  also  where  a  master  is  called  away  for  military  (recruit) 
service  or  yearly  training. 

The  pay  of  a  locum  ienens  amounts  to  30  francs  in  the  Primarschule 
and  35  francs  in  the  Sekundarschule  per  week,  and  80  centimes  an 
hour  in  the  work-school  (Arbeitschule). 

79.  The  Canton  contributes  towards  the  cost  of  providing  teaching  and 
class  materials  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Primary  com- 
munes receive  from  25  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent.  Higher  Grade  wards 
receive  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 
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The  RegieruQgsrat  will  issue  a  bye-law  ou  this  subject. 

80.  The  Regieningsrat  is  empowered  to  support  the  union  of  school 
communes  by  cantonal  contributions. 

81.  Institutions  for  teaching  destitute,  imbecile,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
epileptic,  scrofulous,  and  rickety  children  shall  be  supported  with  propor- 
tional cantonal  contributions,  provided  that  they  conform  to  cantonal 
requirements. 

Such  institutions  may  be  taken  over  or  erected  by  the  Canton.  Where 
necessary,  cantonal  contributions  may  be  made  towards  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  individual  children. 

Section  V. 

S2.  This  law  comes  into  force  on  1st  May,  1900. 

83.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  1900-1901  the  Classes  7  and  8 
of  the  Primarschulc  replace  the  Classes  1  and  2  of  the  Erganzungsschule 
(Half  Timers'  school). 

The  Erganzungsschule  and  the  Singschule  disappear  at  the  end  of  the 
session  1899-1900. 

84.  Revokes  sections  of  previous  Acts. 

85.  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  23  December,  1859,  is  altered  as  follows : — 
Every    district  shall   have  a   district   school    board  of   at  least  nine 

members.      The    Regierungsrat   otherwise   determines   the    number  of 
members  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  district. 

86.  School  communes  desiring  to  claim  the  privilege  of  Section  14  (2) 
must  vote  on  the  question  before  1st  January,  1900.  « 

87.  The  Erziehungsrat  will  take  every  precaution  that  sewing  mistresses 
(teachers  in  Arbeitschulen)  in  office  on  the  passing  of  this  Act  may  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  this  Act. 

Note. — ^The  vote  on  this  measure  was  as  follows  :-> 

Number  of  voters  .--.-_  95,338 


Ayes       -        -        - ,      -  41,371 

Noes       ...                .        .        -        -        .  25,860 
Void  (spoilt)  .--.--.-  47 

Unmarked -        .     4,549 


Total  votes  cast 71,827 
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THE  ^COLES  MATERNELLES  OF  PARIS. 


en  m6me  tempsi  que  I'ai 

Or^ard,  ^^ducation  et  Instruction  :  Enseignement  Primaire. 


The  ficoles  Maternelles  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  old  ^«b 
Salles  d'Asile  (combined  day  schools  and  shelters  for    little  l^^^f 
children),  and  as  they  still  retain  traces  of  their  origm,  a  short  History, 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  older  institution  may  be  of  some 


mterest.  „  ,        ,.    •   i^   ^  t 

The  first  idea  of  a  Salle  d'Asile  came  not  from  Vans  but  troni 
the  little  commune  of  Ban-de-la-Roche  in  the  Vosges,  where,  in 
1771  Pasteur  Oberlin  opened  the  first  of  the  Ecoles  k  Tricoter,  so 
called  because  the  children  whom  he  gathered  together  there 
were  always  taught  some  kind  of  manual  work,  as  well  as  to 
read  sing,  cipher,  and  say  their  prayers.  The  method  pursued 
in  these  schools  is  tims  described  by  M.  Gr^ard  in  his  report 

"  In  the  morning  the  lessons  were  held  in  the  schoolroom.  In 
the  afternoon,  when  the  time  of  year  allowed^  they  were  ^ven 
in  the  fields  The  Mistresses  were  called '  Conductrices,  and 
as  thev  went  along  they  taught  the  children  the  names  and 
virtues  of  the  plants  they  found  on  their  way ;  they  made  them 
observe  reflect  and  reason  concerning  the  simplest  phenomena  ot 
nature;  they  opened  their  minds  to  some  idea  of  the  great  laws 
of  universal  life,  their  hearts  to  love  of  their  neighbour  and 
respect  towards  God.  The  walk,  wisely  regulated,  strengthened 
the  body ;  the  good  order  which  reigned  trained  the  character 
in  habiti  of  obaience  and  discipline ;  and  the  child  came  home 
with  a  stock  of  health  and  of  useful  observations,  and  with  his 

heart  full  of  good  will."*  .      ,      ,.r,    j    ^  ■ 

From  the  first,  women  were  associated  as  Conductnces  m 
the  work  of  these  schools,  and  it  is  to  a  woman,  Mme.  Pastoret, 
that  the  first  Salle  d'Asile  in  Paris  owes  its  ongin.     In  1801  she 

•  L'Instruction  Primaire  k  Paris  et  dans  loe  Communes  du  Departement 
de  la  Seine  en  1875,  par  M.  Grcard     Pans,  1 876. 
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founded  a  Salle  d'hospitalite,  where  children  whose  parents 
were  obliged  to  be  at  work  all  day  might  be  taken  in  ana  cared 
for  during  the  enforced  absence  of  the  latter.  This  was,  how- 
ever, rather  a  creche  than  a  Salle  d'Asile,  and  in  1825,  Mme. 
I^astoret,  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  early  infant  schools  in 
London,  dotenruned  to  make  a  fresh  start  on  rather  dift'erent 
lines.  A  committox>  of  ladies  (Comite  de  Dames)  was  fomieil, 
money  was  collected,  and  on  April  1st,  1826,  the  first  actual 
Salle  d'Asile  was  opened  in  the  rue  du  Bac  under  the  name  of 
Salle  d'Essai.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  eighty  children  of 
both  sexes,  from  two  to  six  years  old,  were  in  attendance  then'. 
In  1828  M.  Denys  Cochin,  Maire  of  the  xii.  Arrondisseuient  of 
Paris,  established,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  rue  St.  Hippolyte, 
an  Asile  Modele  with  a  Normal  Course  attached  to  it.  The 
success  of  this  model  school  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  move- 
ment— subscriptions  flowed  m,  and  in  less  than  ten  ye^rs  the 
number  of  schools  had  risen  to  24,  and  the  children  in 
attendance  to  3,600. 

But  M.  Cochin's  help  to  the  movement  did  not  end  with  the 
founding  of  his  model  school.  He  early  saw  the  need  of  some 
less  precarious  form  of  support  than  that  furnished  by  voluntan' 
subscriptions  alone,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that 
the  new  institutions  were  taken  first  under  the  protection  of  the 
Conseil  General  des  Hospices ;  and  then,  in  1836,  transferred  to 
the  municipality,  and  made  a  charge  upon  its  funds.  Mean- 
time, in  1833,  the  Salles  d'Asile  received  their  first  recognition 
by  the  State  as  part  of  the  system  of  primary  education  of  the 
country.  The  official  circular  of  July  4th,  1833,  interpreting  the 
law  of  the  previous  June,  says :  "  In  the  first  rank  are  the  most 
elementary  schools  of  all — those  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Salles  d'Asile.  These  schools  receive  children  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  seven,  who  are  still  too  young  to  attend  the 
primary  school — properly  so  called — and  wliose  parents,  poor  and 
at  work,  cannot  keep  them  at  home." 

In  1837  the  then  Minister  of  Education,  M.  de  Salvandy, 
appointed  a  Commission  to  draw  up  a  programme  for  "  Examens 
d  Aptitude  "  for  mistresses  of  Salles  d  Asile,  and  to  make  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

On  this  Commission  the  old  "Comite  de  Dames"  was  called 
to  serve,  and  M.  Cochin  was  appointed  president.  Ten  years 
later  M.  do  Salvandy  founded  a  Training  School,  first  called 
"  Maison  d'Etudes  proVisoires  pour  les  Salles  d'Asile,"  but,  after 
more  than  one  change  of  name,  finally  known  as  the  "  Ecole 
Pape-Carpenticr,"  aft^er  the  distinguished  lady  who  was  its  first 
head,  Madame  Pape-Carpentier. 

In  1855  by  the  ddcret  et  reglement  of  March  21  and  22,  the 
programme  and  method  for  Salles  d'Asile  were  authoritatively 
settled,  and  no  further  change  was  made  until  1881,  when  a 
fresh  decret  (August  2)  gave  them  the  name  of  fecoles  Mater- 
nelles.     Tlie  first  three  articles  of  this  decret  are  as  follows  : — 

"Art  1.  The  Ecoles  Matemelles  (Salles  d'Asile),  public  or  private, 
are  educational   establishments   where   children  of  both  sexes 
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receive  the  care   nt'cessary  for  their  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  developinent.     The  children  may  be  admitted  at  the  age 
of  two  years  and  can  remain  in  the  school  until  they  are  seven 
vears  old. 
Art.  II.  The  programme  of  the  Ecoles  Maternelles  includes  :-- 

(1)  The  first  principles  of  moral  education;  some  knowledge  of 
common  things  (objets  usuels) ;  the  elements  of  drawing,  writing, 
and  reading ;  lessons  in  language  (mother  tongue) ;  some  idea  of 
natural  history  and  geograpny  ;  recitations  suitable  for  children. 

(2)  Manual  training  (exercices  manuels).  (8)  Singing  and 
graduated  gymnastic  exercises. 

Art.  III.  The  Ecoles  Maternelles  are  staffed  entirely  by  women." 

Meanwhile  the  law  of  June  16th,  1881,  had  made  all  primary 
education  absolutely  free,  and  in  1882,  by  the  same  law  (March 
16th,  1882),  which  made  education  obligatory  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  thirteen,  the  school  was  decreed  "  neutral "  in  matters 
of  religion — i.e.,  giving  no  form  of  direct  religious  instruction.* 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  Manuel  des  Salles  d'Asile  M.  Cochin  Kcoles 
says : — "  It  is  in  order  to  supplv  the  place  of  the  care,  the  early  ?J^™®^'*^^ 
impressions  and  the  teaching  wnich  every  child  ought  to  receive  BuildTngR 
from  the  presence,  the  example  and  the  w^ords  of  its  mother,  and 
that  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  open  halls  of  hospitality  and  AnparatuB 
education  for  the  benefit  of  the  very  young;"  but  the  early  Salles 
d*Asile  seem  to  have  been  woefully  deficient  both  as  regards 
buildings  and  apparatus  in  the  means  to  carry  out  his  high  ideal. 
It  is  said  that  tne  infant  schools  of  London  were  in  the  beginning 
larg'ely  taken  as  models,  and  we  read  of  hundreds  of  children 
taught  together  in  one  room,  of  asphalt  floors,  and  of  insufficient 
furniture.      In  1847  M.   de  Salvandy  wrote  in  a  report  to  the 
King : — *'  These  little  schools  do  not  require  any  apparatus ;  some 
galleries  or  benches,  some  reading  pictures  and  number  frames, 
a   blackboard    and    a    few    household    utensils,  are    generally 
sufficient."     The  asphalt  floors  were  done  away  with  in  1855,  but 
not   till  1881  was  any  other  change  made.      Then,  at  last,  the 
one-room  school  disappears,  at  least  from  the  official  regulations, 
and  one  or  two  class-rooms  besides  a  preau  or  hall  are  declared 
necessary. 

To-day  the  Ecole  Maternelle  of  Paris  presents  a  very 
different  picture  from  that  called  up  by  the  descriptions 
of  the  old  Salles  d'Asile.  You  enter  through  the  large  hall 
or  preau,  in  which  are  moveable  tables  and  benches  for  the 
children's  dinner.  Out  of  this  opens  the  kitchen  and  one  or  more 
class-rooms.  Two  or  more  class-rooms  may  be  upstairs,  but  that 
where  the  babies  are  taught  is  always  on  a  level  with  the  hall. 
The  schools  are  planned  to  hold  not  more  than  200  children,! 
and  these  are  divided  into  three  classes  which  may  again  be 
subdi"vnded  if  necessary.     The  rooms  are  bright,  clean,  and  airy, 


*  The  ficoles  Maternelles  Librea — i.e.,  schools  which  receive  no  aid  from 
the  State,  and  in  which  religious  instniction  is  given — liave  not  been  dealt 
with  in  this  paper. 

t  See  Appendix  A . 
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generally  hung  with  pictures,  and  wonderfully  quiet,  the 
building  being  so  constructed  that  all  the  windx)ws  look 
upon  the  playground.  It  is  these  Paris  playgrounds  which 
perhaps  most  strike  a  London  observer,  accustomed  to  the  bare 
asphalt  wildernesses  which  our  babies  have  t9  put  up  with,  often 
shared,  too,  with  the  Girls' Depai'tment.  Each  Ecole  Matemelle  has 
its  own  in  undivided  possession,  and  they  are  all  gravelled  and 

Slanted  with  trees,  chestnuts  for  the  most  part,  which  grow  and 
ourish  in  that  clear  air,  forming  in  tne  spring  and  early 
summer  a  perfect  bower  of  green.  With  the  disappearance  of 
the  one-room  school  has  also  disappeared  the  idea  that  these 
little  schools  ''n'exigent  pas  de  materiel  de  classe."  The 
Headmistress  of  each  school  is  free  to  choose  her  own  books  and 
materials  from  an  official  list  supplied  to  her,  the  only  condition 
being  that  she  does  not  spend  more  than  the  amount  credited  to 
her  school,  viz.,  1  fr.  40  c.  per  year  for  each  child  in  average 
attendance,  a  small  amount,  perhaps,  but  still  an  advance  on  the 
old  regime. 
Teaching  The  first  teachers  in  the  Salles  d'Asile  were  for  the  most  part 

Staff.  <'  religieuses,"  and,  as  was  natural,  had  had  no  particular  training 

for  the  more  distinctly  educational  part  of  their  work.  But  the 
founders  of  the  Salles  d'Asile  had  it  always  in  mind  that  they 
should  be  educational  institutions  as  well  as  Asiles,  and  M.  Cochin, 
as  early  as  1828,  had  established  a  "  Cours  Normale  "  in  connexion 
with  his  Model  School.  In  1837  the  ''Certificat  d' Aptitude" 
for  directrices  or  headmistresses  was  established,  but  assistant- 
teachers  were  not  obliged  to  possess  it,  and  it  was  dispensed  with 
altogether  in  the  case  of'*  religieuses,"  in  whose  hands  the  teaching 
still  mainly  rested.*  In  1847,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Ecole 
Pape-Carpentier  was  founded  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
Ecoles  Matemelles,  and  no  further  change  of  importance  seems 
to  have  taken  place  as  regards  teaching  staff  till  1881,  when  it 
wtis  decreed  that  only  women  should  teach  in  the  schools.  Up  to 
this  time  the  training  wiis  quite  separate  from  that  for  the  ]fccoles 
Primaires;  but  in  1882  the  Ecole  rape-Carpentier,  having  grown 
too  small  for  the  number  desiring  training,  it  was  decreeq  that 
Normal  Courses  for  the  preparation  of  Directrices  for  the  Ecoles 
Matemelles  should  be  attached  to  the  Ecoles  Nonnales  d'lnsti- 
tutrices,  and  in  1884  (by  the  d^cret  of  June  14)  the  Ecoles 
Normales  became  "  establishments  for  the  training  of  teachers 
(men  and  women)  for  the  Ecoles  Publiques  (Ecoles  Matemelles, 
Ecoles  Primaires  Elementaires,  and  ficoles  Primaires  Sup^- 
rieuros),  and  by  the  same  decret,  "  an  ficole  Matemelle  is  to  be 
attached  to  each  l&cole  Normale  for  women."  In  1886  the 
special  "  Certificat  d' Aptitude "  for  Ecoles  Matemelles  was 
abolished,  and  with  it  the  last  difference  betAveen  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  for  Ecoles  Matemelles  and  Ecoles  Primaires 


*  The  substitution  of  lay  for  religious  teachers  in  the  Ecoles  Primaires, 
including  the  Ecoles  Matemelles  of  Paris,  was  effected  between  1879  and 
1884.  The  law  of  October  30th,  1886,  decreed  an  exclusively  lay  teaching 
staff  tor  all  the  Ecoles  Publiques  of  France. 
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pour  FiUes  disappeared.  Since  1882  the  rate  of  payment  of 
teachers  in  the  Paris  Ecoles  Maternelles  has  also  been  on  a  level 
with  that  in  the  Girls'  Primary  Schools. 

The  staff  of  an  Ecole  Maternelle  includes  at  the  present 
time : — 

(1)  A  Directrice  or  Headmistress. 

(2)  One  or  more  Assistant  Mistresses  according  to  the 

size  of  the  school.* 

(3)  A  porter. 

(4)  One  or  more  women  servants,  whose  business  it  is  to 

keep  the  school  clean  and  aired,  and  to  help  the 
teachers  in  givmg  the  necessary  care  to  the 
children's  persons. 

The  first  Salles  d' Asile  in  Paris  were  under  the  supervision  of  ^^"P^ction. 
the  "  Comity  de  Dames  "  before  mentioned,  and  were  subject  to 
no  other  inspection,  but  as  early  as  1835  they  were  included 
amongst  the  establishments  to  be  visited  by  the  Inspectors  of 
Primary  Schools,  and  in  1837,  after  they  had  been  transferred 
to  the  municipalitv,  women  inspectors  were  appointed  by  the 
**  ComitAs  Locaux  <f  Arrondissement "  under  whose  authority  the 
Asiles  had  been  placed.  These  inspectrices  distributed  aid  to  the 
schools  as  well  as  performed  the  ordinary  duties  of  inspection. 

The  Ecoles  Maternelles  of  Paris  are  to-day  together  with  all  the 
other  establishments  for  Primary  Education  m  the  1  )dpartement  de 
la  Seine,  under  the  authority  of  the  Directeur  de  TEnseignement 
Priniaire  du  D^partement  de  la  Seine,  the  title  given  to  the 
Inspecteur  d' Academic  who  has  cha^e,  under  the  control  of 
the  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  of  the  Primary  Education  of  the  Departe- 
ment.  But  in  addition  to  the  Directeur  and  his  assistant 
inspectors,  who  are  paid  by  the  State,  there  are  ten  women 
inspectors,  five  paia  by  tne  Departement  de  la  Seine,  and 
charged  with  the  pedagogical  inspection  of  the  Ecoles  Mater- 
nelles of  Paris  and  the  suburbs,  five  paid  by  the  municipality, 
and  havine  under  their  supervision  the  finances  and  "  plant "  of 
the  schools  in  Paris  itself.  These  latter  have  each  a  district 
assigned  to  them  containing  l^coles  Primaires  as  well  as  Ecoles 
Maternelles,  so  that  their  time  is  not  wholly  occupied  with  the 
former. 

Like  the  old  Salles  d' Asile,  the  Ecoles  Maternelles  are  open  Time-table, 
from  early  morning  till  quite  late  in  the  evening  for  the  con- 
venience of  parents  who  are  at  work  all  day.  The  extreme 
limits  are  in  summer  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and  in  Avinter  from 
8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  some  member  of  the  teaching  staft'  must 
be  present  auring  the  whole  time  the  school  is  open.  But  the 
extent  to  which  the  parents  make  use  of  the  schools  in  this  way 


*  The  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  Paris  ficoles  Maternelles  is 
37,737,  and  the  number  of  teachers  (head  and  assistant)  725  ;  roughly,  one 
mistr&js  (including  the  headmistress)  to  every  fifty-two  children.  But  the 
average  attendance  is  only  four-fifths  of  the  number  on  the  rolls,  so  that 
each  mistress  is  really  re:^ponsible  for  about  forty  children  only. 
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depends  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
one  finds  the  schools  opening  and  closing  at  various  hours 
according  to  local  needs.  The  regular  school  time-table  extends 
frojp  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  including  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  recrea- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  mommg  and  half  an  hour  "in  the  after- 
noon (or  vice  vorm\  an  hour  and  a  half  for  lunch  and  recreation, 
and  half  an  hour  before  both  mornings  and  afternoon  school 
for  inspection  of  the  children's  condition,  washing  of  hands, 
etc.  Before  9  a.m.  and  after  4  p.m.  the  children  play  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher  in  charge. 

Programmes.      The  programme  of  the  6cole  Matemelle  includes : — 

(1)  First  principles  of  moral  education. 

(2)  Exercises  in  language. 

(3)  Object  lessons,  science  of  common  things,  first  notions 

of  natural  history. 

(4)  Drawing,  writing,  reiiding. 

(5)  Arithmetic. 

(6)  Geography. 

(7)  Manual  exercises. 

(8)  Singing. 

(9)  Gynmastics.     And 

(10)  For  older  children  (5  to  6)  Recitations  bearing  on 
national  history. 

At  first  sight  this  progranmie  seems  somewhat  overburdened 
for  little  children  of  from  two  to  six  years  old,  but  it  is  verj*^  care- 
fully safeguarded  by  directions  against  over-pressure  and  mental 
fatigue.  "  Headmistresses,"  says  the  official  programme, "  should 
make  it  less  their  aim  to  send  up  to  the  primary  school  children 
well  on  in  their  studies,  than  children  well  prepared  to  learn," 
and  in  the  best  schools,  at  any  rate,  this  iaeal  is  well  kept  in 
view.  True,  there  are  indications  of  a  feehng  amongst  the 
headmistresses  of  the  Girls*  primary  schools  that  the  cnildren 
come  up  to  them  less  well  prepared  than  might  be,  and  of  an 
attempt  being  made  in  some  cases  on  the  other  side  to  meet  this 
by  somewhat  pressing  on  the  elder  children,  but  it  is  possible 
that  this  arises  only  from  some  slight  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  each  school  of  the  functions  of  the  other,  a  survival  from 
the  time  when  the  teachers  of  the  Ecoles  Matemelles  were 
trained  in  separate  institutions  from  their  sisters  of  the  Girls' 
Primary  Schools,  and  had  not  the  same  opportunities  as  now 
for  friendly  interchange  of  views. 

The  lessons  in  the  Ecole  Matemelle  are  simple  and  short, 
twenty  minutes  being  the  longest  time  allowed  for  each.  To 
avoid  mental  fatigue,  a  lesson  which  employs  the  hands  always 
follows  one  which  employs  the  mind  only,  and  they  are  further 
separated  by  some  few  minutes  of  play  or  song,  or  gymnastics. 
Reading  and  writing  proper  are  not  oegun  till  the  child  is  five, 
with  the  babies  simple  lessons  in  their  own  language  (practically 
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lessons  in  speaking  correctly)  take  their  place.  To  judge  from 
the  specimtos  of  both  reading  and  writing^ which  may  be  heard 
and  seen  in  the   top    class  of  a  good   Ecole   Maternelle,   the 

1)ostponement  has  none  but  good  results.  There  is  very 
ittle  regular  Kindergarten  teaching  in  the  Paris  schools. 
Indeed,  the  word  Kindergarten  is  not  heard — Ecole 
?ratemelle  seems  to  better  express  the  French  idea  -ol 
what  an  infant  school  should  be — ^and  the  "  gifts  "  are  considered, 
as  one  experienced  headmistress  said  to  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  "  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  French  children,  who  want 
something  lighter  and  gajer."  The  child's  need  of  activity  is 
not  lost  sight  of,  but  this  activity,  it  is  thought,  must  be  so 
guided  that  he  shall  not  make  things  "ugly  without  form, 
grotesque  and  out  of  proportion,  as  happens  when  too  much  is 
left  to  children's  initiative,  insufficientry  directed  and  helped." 
So  says  Mile.  Depoully  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  her 
excellent  little  books  on  Manual  Training.  In  fact,  the  child 
must  imitate  before  it  can  invent.  As  a  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  this,  the  drawing  in  the  Ecoles  Matemelles  seems  wanting  in 
originality.  But  tne  air  of  Paris,  as  R  L.  Stevenson  says,  is 
aUve  with  technical  inspiration ;  the  way  to  make  the  best  use 
of  material  seems  inborn  in  French^  children,  and  even  in  the 
tiny  "  Exercices  Manuels "  of  the  Ecole  Maternelle  these  two 
jEacts  are  reflected.  The  children  have,  even  at  this  early  age, 
real  joy  in  exercising  this  particularly  French  faculty  of 
making  the  best  of  material,  and,  as  Mile.  Depoully  says, 
"  Nothing  is  more  gay  and  attractive  than  tne  sight  of 
a  cla,ss  occupied  in  flower  -  making."  Flower  -  making  is 
one  of  most  widely  used  of  the  "  Exercices  Manuels  "  or  "  Dis- 
tractions Manuelles,"  as  Mile.  Depoully  would  prefer  to  have 
them  called.  It  is  indeed  rather  as  "  distractions "  than  as 
lessons  that  they  are  used,  though  their  educational  value  is  not 
lost  sight  of,  and  they  should,  according  to  Mile  Depoully,  fomi 
the  basis  of  a  system  of  manual  training  carried  on  through  all 
the  stages  of  the  child's  school  career  from  the  Ecole  Maternelle 
to  the  ifccole  Professionelle.  Other  forms  of  Manual  Training 
widely  used  are  "  tricot  sans  ai^illes  "  (knitting  without  needles), 
and  "tissage  "  (or  simple  weaving),  but  knitting  proper  is  never 
seen  and  sewing  is  entirely  forbidden  as  botn  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  needles,  and  too  tiring  for  small  children.  This 
postponement,  again,  seems  to  do  nothing  but  good,  not  only  in  the 
Ecole  Maternelle  itself,  where  the  wearisome  sewing  lesson  is 
imknown,  but  in  Ecoles  Primaires  and  Primaires  Superieures  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  exquisite  specimens  of  needlework  pro- 
duced there. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  necessary  part  of  each  school  is  Feeding  of 
the  kitchen.  Here  the  dinners  are  cooked  for  those  of  the  Children, 
children  whose  parents  wish  them  to  stay  for  the  mid-day  meal. 
For  this  meal  a  small  sum,  varying  from  10  to  20  centimes,  is 
charged  to  all  who  can  afford  it.  Jt  consists  of  two 
courses,  generally  meat  and  vegetables  or  soup  and  vegetables, 
and    each     child    brings    with    it    in    the    morning    a  little 
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basket  containing  bread  and  something  to  drink,  gene- 
rally a  little  bottle  of  wine.  The  meal  takei  place  in 
the  hall,  perhaps  a  third  of  the  children  staying,  and  the 
headmistress  is  always  there  to  see  that  everything  is  as  it 
should  be.  After  the  meal  the  children  are  washed  by  one  of 
the  women-servants,  or  wash  themselves  if  old  enough,  great 
pains  being  taken,  especially  in  the  poorer  neighbourhoods 
where  such  teaching  is  most  needed,  to  inculcate  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  tidiness. 

Those  children  who  cannot  afford  even  the  small  sum  charged, 
are  given  their  dinner  free.  The  headmistress  sends  up  the 
names  of  applicants  for  free  dinners  to  the  Mairie  oi  the 
Arrondissement  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  If  she  knows 
the  parents  and  can  vouch  for  their  need  of  the  help,  the  claim  is 
allowed  without  question ;  if  not,  the  Mairie  holds  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances,  and  the  claim  is  allowed  or  not,  according 
to  the  result.  No  one  knows  except  the  headmistress,  the 
Mairie  and  the  parents,  which  children  are  on  the  "liste 
gratuite,"  no  difference  at  all  bein^  made  in  their  treatment 

According  to  the  official  statistics,  the  number  of  free  dinners 
is  increasing  every  year.  The  municipal  subvention,  which  in 
1896  amounted  to  867,601  frs.,  rose  in  1897  to  912,885  frs.,  in 
1898  to  890,715  frs.,  and  in  1899  to  1,017,695  frs.,  while  the 
percentage  of  free  meals  has  increased  from  61*36  per  cent  in 
1896  to  63-93  per  cent,  in  1898. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  not  seem,  from  anything  I  heard  or 
saw  in  the  schools,  that  imdue  advantage  is  taken  of  the  system. 
I  was  told  of  parents  appljring  for  the  help  in  time  of  temporary 
distress,  and  a^ain  requesting  that  their  children  might  be  taken 
off  the  free  list  when  the  stress  was  over.  But  I  saw  the 
working  of  the  system  in  certain  Ecoles  Matemelles  only, 
and  to  form  a  judgment  either  as  to  its  effect  on  the  French 
people  themselves  or  on  the  still  more  difficult  question  whether 
a  similar  system  would  benefit  England,  it  would  be  necessary 
not  only  to  visit  many  more  schools  and  different  types  of 
schools,  but  to  learn  by  careful  enquiry  its  effect  upon  the  home, 
and  to  take  into  consideration  very  many  difficult  social  and 
economic  questions  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.* 

Mniof  the        The  aim  of  the  Ecole  Maternellc   is  well   expressed  in  the 

AUterneHe     ^^'^^^ds  of  the  official  programme : — 

**  The  Ecole  Matemelle  is  not  a  school  in  the  ordinary  sense  ot 
the  word :  it  is  the  transition  from  the  familv  to  the  school :  it 
retains  the  indulgent  and  affectionate  gentleness  of  home,  while 
initiating  the  child  into  the  work  and  regularity  of  school.  The 
success  of  the  headmistress  of  an  Ecole  Matemelle  must  not 
therefore  be  judged  wholly  or  principally  by  the  number  of 
tilings  taught  to  uie  children,  or  by  the  high  level  of  the  teach- 
ing nnd  the  number  and  length  of  the  lessons,  but  rather  by  the 
sum  of  goo^A  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  child, 

*  See  Appendix  C. 
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by  the  pleasure  which  he  is  made  to  t4ike  in  the  school,  by  the 
habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  politeness,  attention,  obedience,  and 

intellectual  activity  which  he  acquires,  so  to  speak,  in  plaving. 

♦  *  ♦  *  •  »  " 

These  principles  laid  down,  what  method  will  be  most  suitable 
to  the  Ecoles  Matemelles?  Evidently  that  which  the  name 
suggests — that  which  consists  in  imitating  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  educational  methods  of  an  intelligent  and  devoted  mother." 

"  The  F]cole  Matoriu^lU^  is  not  a  school  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word;  it  is  the  transition  from  the  family  to  the  school," 
and  again^the  success  of  the  headmistress  is  to  be  judged  "by 
the  sum  of  good  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
cliild   .   .   by  the  habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  politeness,  attention 

.  which  he  acquires,  so  to  speak,  in  playing."  These  two 
sentences  seem  to  me  to  indicate  tne  particular  excellences  which 
distinguish  the  French  infant  schools.  They  have  been  called 
inferior,*  and  no  doubt  if  one  compares  an  Ecole  Matemelle,  even 
oae  of  the  best,  with  a  good  London  Kindergarten,  one  is  struck 
at  once  witli  the  greater  variety  of  the  English  time-table,f  with 
the  superiority  01  the  teaching  apparatus,  and  sometimes,  too, 
with  tne  gi-eater  originalitv  and  freedom  of  the  teaching  itself, 
but  that  should  not,  I  think,  cause  one  to  overlook  certain 
peculiar  merits  possessed  by  the  French  schools.  It  seems  to 
have  been  realised  from  the  first  in  France  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  is  even  now  the  case  in  England,  that  if  vou  are  driven 
l»y  the  Circumstances  of  the  parents  to  admit  children  to  school 
while  they  are  still  practically  babies,  the  school  should  provide 
that  training  in  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order  and  in  ffood 
manners  (in  the  sense  in  which  *  Manners  makyth  man  ")  which 
form  an  essential  part  of  every  child's  education,  and  which  the 
children  of  another  class  of  society  receive  at  home  from  their 
uiother.s.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  English  infant 
school  does  not  indirectlv  do  much  towards  this  end,  but  it  is  a 
srhool  (whether  called  Kindergarten  or  not),  by  which  I  mean 
that  the  intellectual  development  of  ,the  child  is  the  thing  upon 
which  most  stress  is  laid.  In  the  Ecole  Maternelle  the  home 
a  id  the  school  meet,  and  if  on  the  intellectual  side  it  does  not 
reixch  the  same  level  as  the  English  school,  it  is  surely  much 
that  it  deliberately  undertakes  to  supply  some  substitute  for  that 
home  training  of  which  the  children  are  deprived  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  parents.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration 
of  the  work  of  our  London  teachers,  but  circumstances  beyond 
their  control  make  many  thin^  difficult  or  impossible  which  are 
comparatively  easy  of  attamment  in  Paris.  One  cannot 
enter  an  Ecole  Matemelle  in  Paris  without  being  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  task  of  the  headmistress  has  been 
made    easier  for  .  her    by    the    absence     of    some    of    those 

*  Not  lonjg  ago  a  ffentleiuaa  of  large  experience  in  educational  matters, 
^hen  lecturing  on  Elemental y  Schools,  French  and  English,  dismissed  the 
Ecoles  Matemelles  with  the  words  "  very  inferior." 

t  For  comparison  of  Time-tables,  see  Appendix  B. 
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conditions  which  cause  infant  school  work  in  London  to  be 
always  so  difficult  and  often  so  discouraging.  The  Paris  schools 
are  small;  thev  are. quiet;  women-servants,  responsible  for  the 
cleanliness  of  the  premises  and  bound  to  help  the  mistresses  in 
their  care  of  the  children's  persons,  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
staff"  of  every  school ;  the  absence  of  smoke  in  the  air  makes  real 
cleanliness  possible,  and  the  same  clear  air  allows  trees  to  grow 
and  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  Last,  but  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  tnere  seems  to  be  an  absence  amongst  the 
children  themselves  of  anything  like  extreme  poverty.*  Out- 
sid(»  the  school,  too,  the  headmistress  seems  to  receive  more 
generally  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  in  England  (though 
things  here  are  distinctly  improving)  help  and  encouragement 
from  the  parents,  who  seem  to  take  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
children's  work,  and  in  what  is  being  done  for  them.  Much 
depends,  of  course,  as  in  every  school,  upon  the  headmistress, 
but  when  these  conditions  are  united  under  a  woman  with  a 
real  genius  for  children,  as  under  Mile.  Depoully  at  the  tcole 
Matemelle  in  the  rue  des  Martyrs,  then,  indeed,  the  school 
becomes  a  place  of  real  happiness  for  the  little  ones.  The  small 
numbers  make  it  possible  to  keep  order  without  imposing  too 
strict  a  discipline,  and  the  school  seems  really,  in  the  words 
([uoted  just  now,  '•  to  retain  the  indulgent  and  affectionate 
gentleness  of  home,  while  initiating  the  child  into  the  work  and 
regularity  of  the  school." 

Mary  S.  Beard. 


*  For  a  companRon  of  the  pauperism  of  London  and  Paris,  see  Appendix  C\, 
foot-note.  If  it  ia  really  the  case  that  the  amount  of  pauperism  in  the  twct 
cities  is  about  equal,  one  can  only  admire  the  genius  of  the  Frenchman,  an<i 
j^till  more  of  the  Frenchwoman,  for  making  the  most  out  of  a  little 
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APPENDIX  A. 


A  Jjondoner  visiting  Paris  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck,  when  comparing 
the  two  cities,  -mth  the  relatively  small  number  of  children  to  be  seen 
habituadly  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  even  in  the  poorer  quarters.  All  that  is 
meant  by  the  words  "  stationary  population,"  and,  by  contrast,  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  words  "  increasing  population  "  is  forcibly  brought  home  to 
one.  At  least  so  it  seemed  to  the  present  writer  when  in  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1899. 

But  it  is.  of  course,  possible  that  the  different  habits  of  the  two  peoples 
might  largely  account  for  the  different  appearance  of  the  streets  as  regards 
the  children,  and,  in  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  an 
enquiry  has  sioce  !:>een  made  as  to  the  number  of  children  of  elementary 
school  a^e  (including  infants)  per  1,000  of  population  in  the  two  cities. 
The  results  of  this  enouiry  are  nere  given  :— 

The  number  of  children  (3—13^  scheduled  by  the  London  School  Board 
visitors.  May,  1899,  is  given  in  tne  School  Accommodation  Eeport  of  the 
London  School  Board  for  1898-9  as  831,010.  The  population  of  London  under 
the  School  Board  was  estimated  on  April  1st  of  the  same  year  at  4,557,852, 
civin£  us  182*32  children  per  1,000  of  population.  The  corresponding 
ngure  for  Paris  is  120*64.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Ecoles  Matemelles 
receive  children  at  two  years  old,  a  year  earlier  than  they  are  received  in 
London. 


APPENDIX  B. 


Comparison  op  Time-Tables. 

The  Official  Time-Table  of  the  ficoles  Matemelles,  given  below  {a\  is 
taken  from  "  UEnseignement  Primaire  Public  k  Paris,  1877-1888.  L  Lcs 
ficoles  Matemelles— Les  Ecoles  Primaires  Elementaires "  (Prefecture  de  la 
Seine,  Ville  de  Paris,  Direction  de  TEnseignement  Primaire),  Pans,  1889. 

The  English  Time-Tables  which  follow  (A.,  c,  d.)  have  been  furnished 
by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Cashmore,  the  Headmistress  of  the  Goodrich  Road 
Infants'  School,  one  of  the  schools  of  the  London  School  Board. 

For  purposes  of  easier  comparison  one  of  the  Goodrich  Road  Time- 
Tables  (6.)  nas  been  rearran^d  according  to  the  French  plan,  but  it  has 
been  printed  again  in  its  original  form  (c),  as  giving  thus  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  work  of  a  complete  week. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  English  time-tables  are  ^ven  as 
indicating  what  is  now  being  aimed  at  in  many  infant  schools  m  laree 
towns,  but  not  at  all  as  illustrative  of  what  in  the  stricter  sense  would 
Jbe  called  an  average  school. 


rV>89. 
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{a)    Official  Time-Table  of  the  licoLBS  Maternelles  of  Paris. 


9  h.  h    9ih. 

9|  b.  k  lOi  h. 
lOih.  klOfb. 


lOfh.  kllih."i 


ll^h.  k  1  h. 
1  h.  a  l^h. 
lib.  k    2  h. 


2  b.  k   2ib. 


(Inspection  de  propret^ — Condnite  aux  cabinets — Entiee    en 
\        classe. 

Exercices  de  lecture,  d'^criture  et  de  langage. 

Hibernation  dans  la  classe  et  jeox  en  fan  tins. 

/      Lnndif      ]  Anecdotes,  r^citj^,  biographies  tires  de  rhistoire 
Mercredi,    \        nationale — Gontes,  recite  de  voyage,  notions 
I  et  Vendredi, 
Mardi, 
Jeadi, 
V  et  Samedi 

Sortie  de  la  classe,  dejeuner  et  recreation. 

Condnite  aux  cabinets,  lavabo,  rentr^e  en  classe. 

Exercise  de  lecture  et  de  langage. 

(      Lundi,      1 


de  geographie. 
Notions  sur  les  objets  nsnels  (lemons  de  chosee). 


^ 


et  Vendredi  J 


24  b.  a    3  b. 


3  b.  a    3ih. 


rR^crdation  dans  la  cour  an  dans  le  preau— Exercices  gym- 
'  \        nastiques. 

(      Lundi,  \ 

I     Mercredi  J-Dessin. 

!  et  Vendredi,! 

'       Mardi,  ' 

Jeudi, 

et  Samedi 

Lundi,  I 


Exercices  Manuels  :  d^ccupage,  pliage  et  tissage. 


34  b.  a    4  h. -H 


4  heures 


Mercredi,     rPetites  lemons  de  morale  et  d'bygidne. 
et  Vendredi  I 

Mardi,       |  Histoire  naturelle ;  notions  sur  les  aniroaux,  les 
Jeudi,  v6getanx,  et  les  min^raux ;  objets  k  Tappui 

et  Samedi  J        (lemons  de  cboses). 

Sortie  et  surveillance  au  pr^au  et  dans  la  cour. 


Nc>te. — Les  marches  et  les  6 volutions  auront  lieu  en  mesure  et  avec  acconx- 
pagnement  de  chant. 
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(^)— Timb-Table. — Goodrich  Koad  Board  School,  E.  Dulwich. 
Infants'  Department.    Class  V.  and  VI.    Average  Age,  5  to  6. 


9  to  9.10  • 
9.10  to  9.40 
9.40  to  10 

10  to  10.30     ^ 
10.30  to  10.45 


Prayers  and  early  marks. 
Scripture. 

Physical  exercises.    Kegisters  closed. 
Heading. 
Recreation. 
f   Monday, 


10.46  to  11.10-^ 


Number  lesson. 


11. 10  to  11.20 


ittay, 
Wednesday, 
Friday 

n^^^Ai^TT    / ^*^^ — Needlework  and  ueedlework  drill, 
luesaay    |5oy«-Arithmetic. 

Tk« ^^  «  «    /  Crirls  —Needlework  and  needlework  drill, 
innrsaay    |j5oy«-Number  lesson. 

Singing,  games,  or  repetition. 


r    Monday, 
I  Wednesday 


,  iwritii 


riting  or  drawing. 
11.20  to  11-50-^      Friday     j 

I     Taesday,    ^  Girls — Needlework  and  needlework  drill. 
1^  Thursday    jBoy«— Writing. 

Dressing  and  dismissal. 

Assembling.    Registers.    Physical  exercises. 

ix^A'^  IPree-arm  drawing. 


11.50  to  12 
2  to  2.30  • 


2.30  to  3 


3  to  3.15  - 


3.15  to  3.40 


3.40  to  3.60 


3.5    to  4.10 


4.10  to  4.20 


WedAesday  / 

'    Taesday     -  Object  lesson. 
Thursday    -  Sense  training. 
Friday      -  Painting  from  nature. 

Recreation. 

Tuesday    -  Painting  from  Nature. 
Thursday  -  Modelling  from  Nature. 
Friday     •  Free  drawing. 

-   Songs,  games,  repetition,  etc. 

Monday    -  Pattern  making. 
Tuesday   •  Paper  folding  or  jointed  lath. 
Wednesday  •  Gift  III.  or  tablet  laying. 
Thursday  -  Sin^ng.  • 

Friday     •  Games  and  stories. 

Dressing  and  dismissal 


■m 

[ 
\ 


6589. 
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APPENDIX  B.-^C(miinued, 

As  time-tables  taken  by  themselves  do  not  necessarily  conyey,  except 
erhaps  to  the  specially  experienced  teacher,  a  full  idea  of  the  amis  with 
which  the  work  of  the  scnool  is  carried  on,  Mrs.  Cashmore  has  kindly 
drawn  up  the  following  brief  memorandimi  as  explanatory  of  the  time- 
tables pnnted  above. 

^*  The  school  consists  of  a  large  hall  and  six  class-rooms,  and  is  built  to 
accommodate  498  children.  The  chief  aim  of  the  school  is  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  children,  the  physical,  spiritual,  nioral,  and  mental 
needs  oeing  provided  for  in  turn.  The  ages  of  the  children  range  from 
3  to  7  years. 

The  children  are  assembled  in  the  large  hall  at  9  a.m.  for  prayers,  and 
sometimes  a  hymn  is  sunf^  and  sometimes  sacred  music  such  as  selections 
from  "  The  Creation,"  "  Gloria,"  etc.,  is  played  instead.  A  few  combined 
movements  of  all  the  classes  at  command  of  the  head  teacher  gives  the  idea 
to  the  children  that  prompt  obedience  throughout  the  day  is  expected 
from  every  child,  and  also  an  idea  of  obedience  to  the  laws  which  govern  a 
community  is  conveyed,  as  well  as  an  exercise  for  the  training  of  the 
will  power. 

To  the  accomiianiment  of  music  the  various  classes  march  to  their 
several  rooms  for  the  Scripture  lesson,  which  consists  of  simple  stories  from 
the  Bible,  with  any  lesson  that  may  be  drawn  applicable  to  child  life. 
Physical  exercises  are  then  taken  either  with  or  witnout  music  for  5  or  10 
minutes,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  children,  on  the  principle  that 
physical  culture  to  be  effective  must  be  regular  and  systematic. 

Reading,  as  bein^  the  most  difficult  thing  for  a  young  child  to  master,  is 
then  taken  in  varying  stages,  the  method  being  based  on  sounds  ;  but  the 
irregularities  of  the  language  really  necessitate  the  employment  of  other 
methods  as  well. 

After  this  mental  effort,  recreation  in  the  playground  follows  for  fifteen 
minutes,  when  free  play  is  encouraged  and  vigorously  indulged  in.  At  the 
sound  ot  the  bell  the  children  promptly  and  quietly  assemble  in  the  play- 
ground, from  which  they  march  to  their  various  class-rooms  for  the  number 
lesson,  which  is  taken  now  as  the  best  time  for  it  after  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  The  numberis  always  taught  with  objects,'such  as  shells,  acorns,  sticka 
beads,  ete.,  each  child  being  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity.  Pictures  of 
numbers,  and  various  arran^ments  of  the  same  are  taken,  rather  than  the 
mere  counting.  The  principle  of  the  first  four  rules  with  any  possible 
number  up  to  20  and  over  is  attempted  with  the  older  children  of  six  years. 
An  action  song  or  game  gives  relief,  and  affords  sco^te  for  phvsical  move- 
ment, which  the  child-nature  craves  and  needs  after  sitting  still. 

Writing,  as  not  calling  forth  so  much  mental  effort  on  the  child's  part, 
ends  the  morning  session.  The  afternoon  session  commences  in  the  same 
way  as  the  morning  by  children  assembling  in  the  hall,  and,  with  a  few 
short,  quick  movements,  forming  into  classes  and  marching  to.  the  various 
rooms,  when,  after  roll- call,  a  few  physical  exercises  are  practised  as  in  the 
morning. 

The  work  of  the  afternoon  is  devised  so  that  it  shall  not  call  forth  so 
much  mental  strain  as  that  of  the  morning,  and  shall  paiiake  more  of 
the  manual. 

The  object  lessons  are  taken  from  objects  with  which  the  children 
come  in  contact  in  their  daily  life  ;  and,  wherever  possible,  each  child  is 
provided  with  a  specimen  of  the  object  to  be  observed  ;  and  the  children 
are  encouraged  to  freely  state  the  resulted  of  their  observations,  opinions, 
and  experiences,  and  above  all  to  ask  questions  concerning  the  same.  Animfti 
lessons  are  taught  with  the  motive  of  promoting  kindness  to  animals. 
In  the  sense-training  lessons  the  children  find  great  fun  and  enjoyment  in 
detecting  what  an  object  is  either  with  the  sense  of  touch,  taste,  or  smell ; 
also  from  the  sound,  what  object  out  of  their  sight  has  been  struck. 

Not  many  of  the  ordinary  Frobelian  occupations  are  taken,  as  the  sixes 
of  the  classes  and  other  causes  preclude  the  employment  of  tliese  but  the 
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principles  of  Frobel  are  strictly  adhered  to,  and  all  the  work  of  the  school 
IS  based  on  those  of  Frobel,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart.  &c. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  Nature  work,  and  tne  development  of  artistic 
faculties,  love  of  the  beautiful,  powers  of  observation,  manipulative 
skill,  knowledge  of  form  and  colour,  drawing,  truthfulness,  imagination  and 
memory  are  all  cultivated  through  it. 

The  children  are  provided  with  a  box  of  six  colours,  a  palette,  water- 
well,  and  brush  each,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the  object  to  be  painted 
whether  leaf,  spray,  flower,  or  fruit. 

The  object  lesson,  painting,  modelling,  and  drawing  are  freauently,  and 
whenever  possible,  combined.  The  children  mix  their  own  colours,  under 
the  teachers'  guidance,  and  draw  straight  away  with  the  brush. 

In  the  free  arm  drawing  the  children  are  each  provided  with  a  mill- 
board, 12  X  21,  placed  vertically  in  a  slot  in  their  desks.  They  stand  to 
draw,  using  the  whole  arm  in  doing  so. 

The  drawing  lesson  consists  of  two  parts — (1)  to  draw  with  the  teacher 
some  object  chosen  as  affording  special  scope  for  a  particular  line  or  form, 
according  to  scheme  ;  and  (2)  the  other  part  devoted  to  "  Draw  what  you 
like."  This  affords  scope  for  exercise  of  memory,  imagination,  and  also 
brings  out  the  individuality  of  the  child. 

Recitations  and  songs  are  alwa)[s  taken  in  connection  with  the  Nature 
work,  and  stress  is  laid  on  dramatic  action  in  both. 

Music  is  sometimes  employed  to  interpret  a  picture  or  series  of  pictures, 
illustrating  a  stoiy  or  fairy  tale. 

The  play  idea  of  Frobel  is  carried  out  in  all  lessons,  and  the  children's 
love  of  fun  is  allowed  full  scope,  the  teachers  always  being  encouraged 
to  cultivate  a  cheerful  manner  and  sense  of  humour  in  dealing  with  the 
children. 

ThB  will-power  of  the  children  is  often  appealed  to,  and  great  stres.s  is 
laid  on  truthfulness  as  the  foundation  of  cnaracter. 

The  above  remarks  refer  to  the  school  generally.  The  babies  do  not 
assemble  in  the  hall,  but  proceed  on  arrival  straight  to  their  own  room, 
where  more  of  the  freedom  of  the  home  is  allowed  tlicni,  and  a  change  of 
occupation  takes  place  every  15  minutes  or  so." 


APPENDIX  C. 


Feeding  op  School  CuiLnREN. 

before  this  paper  was  printed,  the  writer  consulted  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  the 
Secretary  of  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society,  on  the  economic 
and  social  bearing  of  the  feeding  of  school  children,  and  how  far  the 
experience  of  Paris  could  be  regarded  as  thi  owing  light  on  the  corresponding 
proVilem  in  London.  By  Mr.  Loch's  i)ennission  bis  comments  are  sum- 
marised as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Loch  emphasised  the  necessity  of  stucyiig  these  and  similar 
(questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  home,  as  well  as  that  of  the  school, 
An  institution  may,  like  the  ^'coles  Maternelles  in  Paris,  show  no  signs  of 
barm  being  done,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  take  for  granted  that  therefore  the 
home  and  the  wider  life  of  the  nation  are  not  affected.  Enquiries  in  regard 
to  children  who  are  said  to  be  in  need  of  relief  or  assistance  show  how 
diflerent  the  causes  of  distress  are  in  the  different  casesi  thus  indicating; 
that  a  system  of  providing  food  would  not  meet  the  difficulty  in  most 
instances,  and,  applied  in  all  cases  alike,  would  certainly  be  injurious  to 
some.  Thus,  in  London,  in  55  cases  with  regard  to  which  enquiry  was 
made  at  the  home,  as  well  as  at  the  school,  it  was  found  that  illness  was 
the  cause  of  distress  in  12  ;  widowhood,  or  widowhood  plus  outdoor  relief 
in  3 ;  drink  or  vice  in  14  ;  alleged  want  of  work,  usually  combined  with 
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laziness,  ia  8  ;  iusufflci^nt  savings  (os^s  for  the  provident  visitor)  in  7  ; 
neglect  of  relations  in  3  ;  and  in  8  tnere  was  no  ground  for  relief,  nor  were 
the  cases  suitable  for  the  intervention  of  a  provident  visitor.  With  regard 
to  towns  other  than  Paris  in  which  the  system  of  municipal  school  relief 
has  been  introduced,  in  Lyons  there  has  been  some  discontent  with 
the  results  of  this  relief.  There  considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
administration  relief,  and  amongst  the  inhabitants  is  a  com- 
paratively large  Protestant  population.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  answer  recently  published  in  the  Appendices  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  School  Board  for  London  on  Underfed  Children  attending 
School.  In  answer  to  a  question  respecting  the  effects  of  this  system  the 
following  reply  is  here  given  : — "  Yes,  there  are  abuses  j  unfortunately 
they  occur  very  often."  Other  references  in  the  Appendix  (No.  9)  also 
support  this  view.  At  Brussels,  the  Executive  Committee,  reporting  on 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  in  various  towns — Ghent,  Antwerp,  Li^ge,  and 
elsewhere — state  that  **  experience  has  shown  that  except  in  cases  of 
accidental  and  temporary  necessity  public  and  systematic  relief  only  tends 

to  moral  deterioration It  is  urged  tnat  all  children  who  are,  or 

who  seem  to  be,  in  want,  are  to  be  helped.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  the 
surest  way  to  augment  the  numl>ers  who  require  such  aid.  ..  . ,  .  .  Our 
energies  should  be  directed  to  restoring  self-respect,  and  in  making  parents 

feel  the  necessity  of  working  for  their  children With  many,  the 

necessity  of  working  for  their  children  is  the  last  remnant  of  personal 
dignity.  ....  Every  distribution  of  relief  produces  an  increased 
crowd  of  applicants." 

The  figures  published  with  regard  to  the  feeding  of  children  in  Paris  by 
the  Municipality  confirm  this  statement.  The  municipal  subvention, 
which  amounted  to  546,900  fr.  in  1892,  reached  the  total  of  912,885  fr.  in 
1897 ;  and  the  number  of  meals  rose  from  6,971,340  to  8,229,870.  The 
increase  had  already  alarmed  the  authorities  who  have  not  yet  found  any 
way  of  putting  a  stop  to  it. 

In  considenng  methods  of  relief  at  schools,  the  different  traditions  of 
French  and  English  life  should  also  be  taken  into  account  Further, 
unlike  the  English,  the  French  have  adhered  to  the  system  of  combining  in 
one  fund  payments  of  a  charitable  nature,  connected,  for  instance,  wiUi 
endowed  charities,  and  payments  raised  by  rates.  How  far  this  system  is 
working  well  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  In  appearance,  therefore,  their 
system  of  public  relief  has  a  more  charitable  aspect.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  very  large  administration  of  the  poor  law,  throujgh 
which  as  much  as  £3,237,576  is  expended  in  the  gross,  in  the  Metropolis  ; 
andj  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  considerable  sum  expended  in  con- 
nexion with  voluntary  charities  and  endowments.  To  introduce,  as  is  now 
proposed,  a  third  form  of  relief— municipal  relief  for  children — would 
result  in  a  further  dislocation  of  home  life,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the 
increase  of  that  class  of  irresponsible  citizens  which  is  one  of  London's 
greatest  dangers.  Comparing  France  and  England  it  should  be  remem- 
bered also  that  in  France  the  population  is  almost  stationary,  whereas  in 
England  each  decade  shows  a  large  increase.  The  bearing  of  this  question 
upon  the  administration  of  relief  had  to  be  considered.  Generally 
speaking,  also,  the  poor  are  morp  widely  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
Paris  than  is  the  case  in  London.  The  v/hole  problem  of  administration 
in  Paris,  indeed,  difl^rs  not  a  little  from  that  m  London,  and  from  some 
points  of  view  is  less  difficult  to  handle. 

The  paupsriim  of  London  and  Paris  might  be  compared.  In  the  "  Rapport  aur  les  Seooura  ^ 
domicile  dans  Parif>,"  pnblished  by  the  Conaell  8Dp(&rieur  de  rAasistance  Publique,  it  appeared 
ttiat  2*51  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  Paris  were  neceasltons  persons  in  receipt  of  relief.  The 
return  qnoted  in  the  report  refers  probably  to  the  figures  for  the  year  1898.  In  that  year  In 
London  the  pauperism  was  returned  at  2*52  ner  cent.  It  would  thus  seem  that  the  pauperism 
of  London  and  Paris  are  practically  the  same,  and  It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  the  system  of 
relief  in  Paris  tends  to  produce  dependence  less  than  the  system  in  London.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  he  admitted  that  returns  of  different  countries  hare  to  be  moat  carefully  oonsidered 
in  reference  to  differences  In  their  social  conditions  and  history,  if  any  reasonable  conclnsloot 
are  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
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I. — Introductory  Note, 


A  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Decree  of  February  26, 1901,  relating  to  the  Simplification  of 
French  Syntax,  was  issued  by  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction. 
In  January,  1900,  the  Superior  Coimcil  of  Public  Instruction 
adopted  a  resolution  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
consider    what   simplifications    miffht   be    eflfected    m   French 
Grammar  for  the  purposes  of  school  instruction  and  of  examina- 
tions controlled  by  the  Ministry  for  Public  Instruction.     The 
Committee   was   composed   of  MM.  Gaston   Paris  (President), 
Henri  Bemfes,  Comte,  Croiset,  Devinat,  O.  Gr^ard,  Paul  Meyer 
and  Henri  Clairin  (Secretary).    Their  report,  signed  by  Monsieur 
Clairin,  was  delivered  in  June,  1900.     In  it  they  stated  that 
from   the    way  in    which    grammar    was    now  being    taught, 
elementary  eaucation  was  losing  the  simplicity  which  should 
always   be  its  distin^iishing  characteristic,   that   pupils   were 
perplexed  and  education  hampered  by  undue  insistence  both  by 
tochers  and  examiners  on  toteUy  ununportant  grammatical  and 
orthographical  rules.     They  therefore  recommended  that  such 
rules  should  in  futiure  be  omitted  from  school  grammars  and 
that  ignorance  of  them  should  not  be  countea  as  mistakes 
against  candidates  in  examinations  controlled  by  the  Ministry 
for  Public  Instruction,  and  they  drew  up  a  list  of  cases  in  which 
tolerance  should  be  exercised.     Thej  repudiated  any  intention 
of  altering  the  French  language  or  mjurmg  its  best  traditions, 
but  they  professed  that  the  object  of  the  reforms  they  proposed 
was  to  introduce  into  examinations  a  generous  and  intelligent 
toleration  of  alternative  usages.     It  was  urged  that  the  benefits 
of  the  reform  would  be  reaped  in  the  first  place  by  French 
children,  for  their  work  woula  become  less  wearisome  and  more 
intelligent.    They  would  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  wider  and  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  French  literature  instead  of  burdening 
their  memories  with  useless  rules  which  were  forgotten  as  soon 
as  learnt.    In  the  second  place,  if  French  grammar  were  made 
more  clear  and  simple,  the  study  of  the  French  language  would 
be  encouraged  among  foreigners. 

A  decree,  accompanied  by  this  report  and  the  list  of  gram- 
matical difficulties  in  which  latitude  was  to  be  allowea,  was 
issued  by  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  on  July  31,  1900 
but  its  execution  was  suspended  pending  the  approval  of  the 
the  AcadSmie  fraTifaise,  The  AcacUmie  at  once  expressed  its 
sympathy  with  the  principle  of  the  reform  and  accepted  the 
majority  of   the    concessions,  but  made  certain  reservations, 
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notably  in  the  oaso  of  certain  rules  concerning  the  a^preement 
of  the  past  participle.  Aooordingly  a  joint  committee  was 
appointed,  composea  of  members  of  the  AoacUmie  frarifam 
ana  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  to  consider 
the  points  on  which  the  two  bodies  were  not  in  accord  and  any 
other  points  on  which  fresh  proposals,  acceptable  to  both,  might 
be  made. 

On  February  26, 1901,  a  revised  decree  was  issued  rendering 
compulsory  the  observance  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  which  were  appended  as  a  schedule.  This 
decree  and  the  schedule,  together  with  the  circular  of  the 
Minister  for  Public  Instruction  to  the  Rectors  of  Educational 
Districts  (Rectexirs  (VAcadUmie)  are  translated  below. 

W.  G.  L 


II. — Circular  Letter  relating  to  the  Simplification  of 
Syntax  addressed  by  the  Minister  for  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  to  the  Rectors  of 
Educational  Districts. 

Paris,  February  ^28, 1901. 
Sir, 

On  the  31st  July  last  I  issued  a  decree  relating  to  the 
simplification  of  French  syntax.  I  felt  it  my  duty,  nowever, 
before  making  its  provisions  obligatory,  to  await  the  opinion 
that  I  had  requested  from  the  AcacUmie  frangaiae;  for  I  felt 
that  any  reform  in  a  matter  of  such  delicacy  should  be 
supported  not  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Superior  Council  ot 
Public  Instruction,  which  determines  the  curricula  and  regulates 
the  examinations  of  the  different  grades  of  education,  but  also  of 
the  AccuUmie  frangaise,  whose  **  prescriptive  office  it  is  to 
labour  for  the  preservation  and  purity  of  the  language,  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics  and  prin- 
ciples, and  the  explanation  of  its  difficulties." 

The  Academic }ran{ai8e  has  hoGn  kind  Gnougli  to  communi- 
cate to  ine  the  observ^ations  of  the  special  committee  appointed 
by  its  members  to  consider  tho  proposed  reforms  to  which  I 
had  directed  their  attention  in  the  decree  of  July  31,  and  the 
schedule  attached  to  it.  I  learn  that  the  principle  of  the  reform 
met  with  no  opposition,  and  that  although  the  proposals  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  might  not  in  every  case 
be  m  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  Acadeiy^ie  franfalsey 
there  was  perfect  agreement  in  a  great  number  of  cases  in  wliich 
grammatical  difficiuties  can  be  simplified. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  have  decided  to  give  effect  to  the 
reforms  on  which  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  AccuUmie  are  in  accord.  This  is  the  object  of  the  new 
decree  which  I  issued  on  Febniary  2G,  and  of  which  I  send  you 
herewith  a  number  of  copies. 

I  think  it  will  bo  useml  to  direct  your  attention  particularly 
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to  the  character  of  the  reform  which  is  hereby  sanctioned.  It  is 
in  fact  of  importance  that  teachers  and  members  of  examining 
committees  who  will  be  affected  by  these  regulations  should 
understand  that  there  is  no  question  of  suppressing  any  funda- 
mental rules  of  our  syntax.  The  reform  simply  aims  at  rendering 
elementary  instruction  in  French  syntax  simpler  and  easier  for 
children  and  foreigners,  and  freeing  it  irom  useless  com- 
plexities. 

As  early  as  1891  one  of  my  honourable  predecessors  protested 
against  the  abuse  of  grammatical  tests  and  deplored  the  time 
spent  even  in  primary  schools  on  the  study  of  rules  often 
disputed  by  the  most  famous  writers  of  dictionaries,  and  affecting 
neither  the  character  nor  the  essential  principles  of  the  language. 
I  may  mention  in  this  connection  the  use  wnich  is  still  made  in 
some  schools  of  dictations  which  are,  as  a  rule,  nothing  but  a 
succession  of  meaningless  sentences  in  which  oddities  and  catches 
in  spelling  are  piled  up  at  will.  These  exercises  are  of  no  use, 
and  you  will  be  good  enough  to  reg[uest  teachers  to  discontinue 
them.  Dictations  should  not  be  artificially  manufactured.  They 
should  be  taken  from  our  best  authors,  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  have  at  the  same  time  a  lesson  in  grammar  and  in  literary 
taste. 

The  Committee  of  the  Superior  Council  has  alluded  to  subtle 
and  sometimes  false  rules  which  hamper  elementary  education 
and  serve  no  purpose  either  in  reading  or  in  the  cultivation  of 
intelligence  and  the  development  of  thought.  They  have  drawn 
up  a  sort  of  catalogue  indicating  the  licences  that  may  properly 
be  allowed.  This  list,  supported  by  the  approbation  of  the 
AcadSmie  franfaise,  is  appended  as  a  scheaule  to  the  present 
decree. 

Henceforth  the  members  of  examining  committees  will  no 
longer  have  to  act  upon  merely  general  instructions ;  they  will 
be  m  possession  of  a  definite  guide  which  will  relieve  them  of  all 
doubt  and  render  their  task  easier.  On  the  other  hand,  masters 
will  know  exactly  what  to  retain  and  what  to  discard  in  the 
books  that  are  used  in  the  lower  and  middle  forms  of  schools. 

The  reform  in  syntax  that  we  are  carrying  out  does  not  in  the 
least  imply  that  less  time  and  care  is  to  oe  devoted  to  the  study 
of  French.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  genius  of  a  language,  its 
flexibility,  elegance  and  clearness  do  not  lie  in  peculiarities  of 
spelling.  They  are  learnt  by  studying  the  works  of  the  great 
orators  and  writers.  The  time  gamed  by  ihe  simplification  of 
the  grammar  will  be  usefully  employed  in  the  study  and  explana- 
tion of  selected  books  and  in  French  essay  writing — the  only 
kind  of  work  which  is  capable  of  teaching  the  resources  and 
manipulation  of  the  language. 

I  request  you,  Sir,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the 
accompanying  decree  put  in  force.  You  will  be  good  enough  to 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  district  inspectors  under  your  Sirec- 
tion,  the  heads  of  secondary  schools  and  the  presidents  of  the 
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various  examining  committees,  and  to  see  that  it  is  published 
in  the  primary  education  gazettes. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c.,  &c.. 
The  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts, 

Georges  Leygues. 


III. — Translation  of  the  Degree  and  of  the  Schedule. 

1.  By  virtue  of  Article  5  of  the  law  of  the  27  th  February,  1880. 

2.  In  re  the  Decree  of  the  31st  July,  1900. 

The  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  after 
consultation  with  the*  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 

Decrees: 

1.  In  all  competitive  or  other  examinations  controlled  by  the 
Ministry  for  Public  Instruction  involving  special  tests  in 
orthography,  the  use  by  candidates  of  the  concessions  notified 
in  the  present  decree  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  mistakes. 

The  same  provision  applies  to  the  marking  of  the  various 
French  compositions  in  the  competitive  or  other  examina- 
tions controlled  by  the  Ministiy  for  Public  Instruction  which 
do  not  involve  special  orthographical  tests. 

2.  The  Decree  of  the  31st  July,  1900,  is  revoked. 

Given  in  Paris  the  26th  February,  1901, 

Georges  Leygues. 


Schedule  to  the  Decree  of  February  26, 1901. 

Substantives. 

Plural  or  Singular: — 

In  all  constructions  where  the  stose  permits  the  noun- 
complement  to  be  understood  either  in  the  singular  or 
the  plural  the  use  of  either  number  will  be  allowed;  cgr., 
dee  habits  de  femme  or  de  fentTnes^—des  confitures  de  groseHle  or 
groseiUes ;  des  pritres  en  bonnet  carrd  or  en  bonnets  carres;  Us  o^it 
6td  leur  chapeau  or  leurs  chapeaux. 

Substantives  of  Two  Genders. 

1.  AiQLE. — According  to  present  usa^e  this  noun  is  masculine, 
except  when  it  means  standards ;   e.g.,  les  aigles  roinaines. 

2.  Amour,  Orgue. — Present  usage  makes  these  two  words 
masculine  in  the  singular.  In  the  plural  the  masculine 
or  feminine  will  be  allowed  without  distinction ;  e.g.,  les  grandes 
orgues,  un  des  plus  beaux  orgues ;  de  foUes  amoxirs,  des 
arrum/rs  turd  if s. 
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3.  D^LiCE  AND  DEUCES  are,  in  reali^,  two  different  words. 
The  former  is  rare  and  rather  affected.  It  is  of  no  use  to  pay 
any  attention  to  it  in  elementary  education  and  school  exercises. 

4.  AuTOMNE,  Enfant. — These  two  words  being  of  both  genders 
it  is  useless  to  pay  any  special  attention  to  tnem.  The  same 
applies  to  all  substantives  which  are  without  distinction  either 
masculine  or  feminine. 

5.  Gens,  Orge. — In  all  cases  the  adjective  qualifying  gens 
may  be  made  feminine ;  e.g,,  hiatruita  or  instruites  par  Vex- 
p^rience  les  vieiUes  gens  sont  soiupgonneiLX  or  soup^onnenses. 

Orge  may  be  feminine  in  all  cases;  e.g,y  orge  carrie,  orge 
uruyndie,  orge  perUe. 

6.  HvMNt:. — There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  giving  this  word 
two  different  meanings,  according  to  whether  it  is  used  masculine 
or  feminine.  Either  gender  will  be  admitted,  whether  it  means 
national  anthems  or  religious  hymns ;  e.g.,  un  bel  hymne  or  UTie 
belle  hvmnfie. 

7.  Paques. — This  word  mav  be  feminine  whether  it  denotes 
a  date  or  a  religious  festival;  e.g.,  A  Pdques  prochain,  or  d 
Pdqites  prochaines. 

Plural  of  Substantives. 

Plural  of  Proper  Names.  —  Since  there  is  the  greatest 
obscurity  in  the  rules  and  exceptions  taught  in  the  grammars, 
proper  names  preceded  by  the  plural  article  may  in  all  cases 
take  the  sign  oi  the  plural ;  e.g.,  Les  CorneiUes  and  les  Oracques ; 
des  VirgUes  (copies)  and  des  Virgiles  (editions).  And  so  with 
the  names  of  persons  denoting  their  works ;  e.g.,  des  Meissoniers. 

Plural  of  Nouns  borrowed  from  other  Languages. — 
Wheu  these  words  have  thoroughly  become  part  of  the  French 
language  the  plural  may  be  formed  accordmg  to  the  general 
rule ;   e,g.,  des  exScUe;  des  deficits. 

Compound  Nouns. 

Compound  Nouns. — The  same  compound  nouns  are  nowadays 
met  with  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  a  hyphen,  it 
is  useless  to  weary  children  by  teaching  unjustifiable  inconsis- 
tencies. The  absence  of  a  hyphen  in  the  expression  pomme  de 
terre  does  not  prevent  it  from  oeing  a  real  compound  word  just 
as  much  as  chef-d'oduvre  for  example.  These  words  may  always 
be  written  without  the  hyphen. 

The  Article. 

Article  before  proper  names  of  persons. — It  is  the 
custom  to  use  the  article  before  certain  Italian  family  names — 
t.g.,  Le   Tasse,  le   Corrige;  and   sometimes  incorrectly  before 
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Christian  names,  (le)  Dante,  (le)  Guide.    Ignorance  of  this  usage 
will  not  be  counted  as  a  mistake. 

Great  uncertainty  exists  also  ad  to  the  way  in  which  the 
article  which  forms  part  of  certain  French  names  should  be 
written:  la  Fontaine,  la  Fayette  or  Lafayette.  When  such 
names  occur  in  dictations,  it  is  best  to  say  whether  the  article 
ought  to  be  separated  from  the  noun. 

Omission  of  the  Article. — When  two  adjectives  joined  by 
et  relate  to  the  same  substantive  in  such  a  way  as  to  denote  in 
reality  two  different  things,  the  article  may  be  omitted  before 
the  second  adjective ;  e.g.,  L'histoire  ancienne  et  modeme  or 
Vhistoireancienne  et  la  modems. 

Partitive  Article. — Du,  de  la,  des,  instead  of  the  partitive 
de,  will  be  allowed  before  a  substantive  preceded  by  an  adjective; 
e.g.,  de  or  dw  bon  pain,  de  honne  viande  or  de  la  bonne 
viande,  de  or  dee  bons  fruits. 

Article  before  plus,  moins,  &c. — ^The  rule  which  exacts 
that  le  plu8,  le  moins,  le  m,ieux  shall  be  invariable  before  an 
adjective  denoting  the  highest  degree  of  the  quality  in  the 
substantive  which  it  qualifies,  without  comparison  with  other 
things,  is  very  subtle  and  of  little  practical  use.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  pay  any  attention  to  it  in  elementary  education  or  in 
school  exercises.  Le  plus,  la  plus,  les  plus,  les  moins,  les  mieux 
may  all  be  used  in  such  constructions  as  on  a  ahattu  les  arhres 
le  plus  or  fe«  plus  exposis  d,  la  tempSte. 

Adjectives. 

Agreement  of  the  Adjective. — In  the  expression  se  faire 
foi't  de  the  adjective  may  be  made  to  agree;  e.g.,  se  favrefoH, 
forte,  forts,  fortes  de.     .     .     . 

Adjective  qualifying  several  Substantives. — When  a 
qualifying  adjective  follows  several  substantives  of  different 
gender,  the  adjective  may  always  be  put  in  the  masculine  plural, 
whatever  the  gender  of  the  nearest  substantive;  e.g.,  apparte- 
ments  et  cJuambres  meiibUs. 

Nu,  DEMI,  FEU. — These  adjectives  may  agree  with  the  sub- 
stantive which  they  precede;  e.g.,nu  or  nus  pieds;  unedenti 
or  deniie  lieure  (without  a  hyphen  between  the  words);  feu  or 
fewe  la  reine. 

Compound  Adjectives. — The  two  component  words  may  be 
united  into  one  word,  which  shall  form  its  feminine  and  plural 
according  to  the  general  rule ;  e.g.,  nouveauni,  nouveaun4e, 
nouveaunis,  nouveauiUes ;  courtvetu,  co^tHvetue,  coxirtvitus, 
cov/rtv^ues,  &c.  But  compound  adjectives  which  denote  shades 
of  colour  having  become,  by  an  ellipsis,  really  invariable  sub- 
stantives, will  be  treated  as  invariable  words;  e.g.,  des  rol)es 
bleu  clair,  vert  d'eau,  &c.,  just  like  des  habits  mai*rov. 
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Invariable  past  participles. — At  present  the  participles 
approuviy  atteiidii,  ci-inclus,  ci-joint,  exceptiy  non  compris,  y 
covvpris,  6t4y  paasiy  swpposiy  vu,  when  placed  before  the  sub- 
stantive to  which  they  are  joined,  are  invariable.  And  indeed 
excepts  is  already  classed  among  the  prepositions.  The  agree- 
ment of  these  participles  will  be  made  optional,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  different  rules — according  to  whether  they  are  placed  at 
the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  the  clause,  and'  whether  they 
define  the  substantive  or  not — will  not  be  insisted  upon ;  e.g., 
ci  joint  or  ci  jointes  lea  piicea  devwmdiea  (without  h)rphen 
between  ci  and  the  participle) ;  je  vous  envois  ci  joint  or  ci  jointe 
copie  de  la  piece. 

The  same  freedom  will  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  adjective 
fratKi;  e.g.,  envoyer  franc  de  port  or  franche  de  poi^t  ivne  lettre. 

Avoir  l'air. — Elle  a  Vair  doxtx  or  doiLcCy  npiHtiiel  or  splrtueLle 
may  be  written  indifferently.  No  knowledge  will  be  demanded  of 
any  subtle  difference  of  meaning  arising  from  the  agreement  of 
the  adjective  with  the  word  air  or  with  the  person  described. 

Numeral  Adjectives. — Vivgt,  cent.  The  existing  rule  by 
which  these  two  words  are  put  in  the  plunil  when  they  are 
multiplied  by  another  number  is  justified  in  certain  cases  by 
the  pronunciation.  The  plural  of  vmgt  and  cent  will  he  allowed 
even  when  these  words  are  followed  by  another  numeral  adjective ; 
e.g.y  qiuitre  vingt  or  qiuitre  vingte  dix  homnics ;  qiuxtre  cent  or 
quatre  cents  trente  hommes. 

The  hyphen  between  the  word  denoting  the  units  and  that 
denoting  tne  tens  will  not  be  insisted  on ;  e.g.,  dix  sept. 

In  dates  of  the  Christian  era  mille  will  be  accepted  instead  ot 
mil,  as  in  ordinary  numbers ;  e.g.,  Lan  mil  hitit  cent  qxuitre 
vingt  dix  or  Van  mille  hvAt  cents  qivatre  vingts  dix. 

Demonstrative  and  Indefinite  Adjectives  and  Pronouns. 

Ce. — The  particles  ci  and  Id  maj^  be  added  to  the  preceding 
pronoun  without  making  any  distinction  between  qv/est  oeci, 
qu'est  cela,  and  qit'est  ce  ci,  qxllest  ce  Id.  In  these  expressions  the 
hyphen  may  be  omitted. 

M£m£. — Heme  following  a  plural  substantive  or  a  pronoun 
may  be  made  to  agree,  and  no  hyphen  between  m^e  and  the 
pronoun  is  necessary;  e.gr.,  nov^  meines,  les  dieux  mimes. 

Tout. — Tovi  may  be  made  to  agree  with  the  name  of  a  town 
which  it  precedes,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  establish  a 
somewhat  subtle  distinction  between  such  constructions  as  toxite 
Rome  and  tout  Rome. 

It  will  not  be  counted  as  a  mistake  to  write  without  any 
diflFerence  of  meaning,  when  it  is  a  woman  who  is  speaking, 
je  suis  tout  d  voue  or  je  suis  toute  d  vous.  When  toiit  is 
used  with  the  indefinite  sense  of  chaqiie,  it  may,  with  its  accom- 
panying substantive,  be  written  either  singular  or  plural  without 
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altering  the  meaning;  e.g.,  des  marchancUsea  de  toiUe  norts  or 
de  toutes  sorter; — la  sottise  est  de  tout  (tons)  temps  et  de  tout 
(tous)  pays. 

AucUN. — This  woitl  may  be  used  with  a  negative  either 
singular  or  plural ;  e.g.,  ne  faire  aucun  jyi^ojet  or  aucuns 
pj'ojets, 

Chacun. — Wlien  this  pronoun  follows  the  verb  and  refers  to  a 
plural  subject  or  object  either  of  the  possessive  adjectives,  viz., 
son,  s(iy  sesy  or  leui\  leurs,  shall  be  allowed  after  chacun;  e.g., 
Us  sont  sortis  cluwun  de  son  c6U  or  de  Uur  c6U  ; — remettre  aea 
livres  chacun  d  sa pla^e  or  d  leur  place. 

Verbs. 

Compound  Verbs, — The  omission  of  the  apostrophe  and  ot 
the  hyphen  will  be  allowed  in  compoimd  verbs ;  e.g.,  entrauvrir, 

entrecroiser. 

Hyphen. — The  omission  of  the  hyphen  between  the  verb  and 
the  pronoun-subject  following  the  verb  will  be  allowed :  e.g.,  est  il. 

Distinction  between  the  apparent  si7bject  and  the  real 
SUBJECT — e.g.,  sa  maladie  sont  des  vapeurs. — There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  teach  rules  for  such  constructions  as  this,  for  their  studj 
can  only  be  profitable  when  they  occur  in  the  text  which  is 
being  read  ana  explained.  It  is  not  a  question  of  CTammar  but 
of  style,  and  should  find  no  place  in  elementary  school  work  or 
in  examinations. 

Concord  of  the  verb  preceded  by  several  subjects  not 
JOINED  BY  THE  CONJUNCTION  et — If  the  subjocts  arc  not 
summed  up  in  an  indefinite  word  such  as  tout,  rien,  chaoun,  the 
verb  may  always  be  put  in  the  plural ;  e.g.,  sa  bonte,  sa  doticeur 
le  font  admirer. 

Concord  of  the  verb  preceded  by  several  subjects  ik 
THE  singular  JOINED  BY  ni,  coTwnie,  ainsi  que,  and  other 
similar  expressions. — The  verb  will  always  be  allowed  in  the 
plural ;  e.g.,  Ni  la  douceur  ni  la  force  n*y  peuvent  rien  or  n*y 
peut  ri^n ; — La  sant4  comme  la  fortune  demxindent  a  itrt 
minugies  or  demo  nde  d  ^re  niindgie.  Le  giniral  avec  quelques 
oj^ciers  sont  soi*tis  or  est  soiii  du  camp  ; — Le  chat  ainsi  qtis  U 
tigre  sont  des  caimivoi*es  or  est  un  carnivore. 

Concord  of  the  verb  when  the  subject  is  a  collective 
noun. — Whenever  the  collective  is  accompanied  by  a  plural 
complement  the  verb  may  agree  with  the  complement;  e.g., 
Un  pen  de  connaissances  suffit  or  sufjisenU 

Concord  of  the  verb  when  the  subject  is  plus  d'liii.— 
Since  the  existing  practice  is  to  make  the  verb  singular  to  agree 
with  its  subject  piu^  d'un,  it  will  be  permissible  to  do  so  evw 
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when  plus  d*an  is  followed  by  a  plural  complement ;  e.y.y  Plus 
iriin  de  ces  hovimes  etait  or  etaient  il  plaindre. 

CoNCX>RD  OF  THE  VERB  PRECEDED  BY  un  de  ceiix  (v/ne  de 
cdles)  qui — ^When  should  the  verb  hi  the  relative  clause  Ih) 
plural  and  when  singular  ?  This  is  a  nicety  of  language,  and 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  introduce  it  into  school  work  or 
examinations. 

C'est,  ce  sont. — As  great  diversity  of  custom  exists  as  to  the 
exact  use  of  c'est  and  ce  sont,  and  as  the  best  authors  liave  used 
c'est  to  introduce  a  plural  subject  or  a  pronoun  in  the  third 
person  plural,  the  luse  of  cest  instead  of  ce  sont  shall  always  be 
permitted ;  <».</.,  cent  or  ce  fiont  des  niantaynes  et  d^s in^eclpice^, 

Sequenx'E  of  Tenses.  —  The  present  subjunctive  will  be 
allowed  instead  of  the  im[)orfect  in  subonlinatc  clauses  depen- 
dent upon  clauses  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the  conditional 
present ;  e,g.,  II  fandrnii  qu'il  rienve  or  quit  vint. 

Participles. 

Present  Participle  and  Verbal  Adjective. — The  general 
rule  should  be  observed,  by  which  the  participle  is  distingriished 
from  the  adjective,  in  that  the  former  denotes  actum  and  the 
latter  state.  It  is  sufficient  for  pupils  and  candidates  to  give 
evidence  of  common  sense  in  doubtful  cases.  Subtleties  must 
be  carefully  avoided  in  setting  exercises;  ex/,,  Des  sauvages 
vivent  enxint  or  errants  dans  Us  hois. 

Past  Participle. — No  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  rule  by 
which  the  past  participle  must  agree  with  the  word  it  qualifies 
when  it  is  used  as  an  epithet,  and  with  the  subject  when  it  is  a 
complement  to  the  verb  etre  or  when  it  is  an  intransitive  verb 
conjuf^ated  with  ^tre ;  e.g.,  Des  fruits  gates ;  iU  sont  tomMs ;  eUes 
sont  tombees. 

As  for  the  nast  participle  with  the  auxiliary  verb  avoir,  when 
it  is  followed  eitner  by  an  infinitive  or  hy  a  present  par- 
ticiple or  another  past  participle,  it  may  remam  invariable,  wnat- 
ever  the  gender  and  number  of  the  objects  which  precede ;  e.g., 
Les  fruits  queje  nie  suis  laisse  or  laisses  prendre;  Us  sccuvages 
que  Van  a  trouve  or  twmA^errwaL  da/^isdesbois.  When  the  past 
participle  is  preceded  by  a  collective  noun  it  may  be  maoe  at 
choice  to  agree  with  the  collective  or  the  noun  dependent  on  it ; 
e.g.,  La  fome  dliommes  qitejai  vue  or  vu4!f. 

Adverbs. 

Nb  in  Sitbordinate  Clauses.— The  use  of  this  negative  in  a 
great  number  of  subordinate  clauses  gives  rise  to  complicated, 
difficult,  and  incorrect  rules,  often  at  variance  with  the  usage  of 
the  most  classical  writers, 
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Regardless  of  whether  the  clauses  on  which  they  depend  are 
aflSrmative,  negative,  or  interrogative,  the  omission  of  ne  will  be 
permitted  in  subordinate  clauses  dependent  on  such  verbs  or 
phrases  as : — Envpicher,  diftndnre,  ivit&v  qwe,  &c ;  eg,,  D4fendre 
qu^onvienne  or  qu/on  ne  vienne;  Craindre,  d49e^refi\  avoir 
p&wty  de  pcfwr  qtie,  &c  ;  e.flf.,  De  peur  qvHl  aiUe  of  qtv*U  7i*aiKe. 
Douter,  conteater,  nier  que,  &a  ;  e,g.,  Je  ne  dTvUe  pas  que  la  choae 
aoit  vraie  or  ns  soit  vraie.  II  tieifU  A  peu,  U  ne  tient  pas  d,  U  a' en 
faut  que,  &c. ;  e,g.  H  ne  tient  pas  A  moi  que  cela  ae  fasae  or  ne 
aefasae. 

In  like  manner  the  omission  of  ne  after  comparatives  or  words 
implying  comparison  will  be  permitted  :  autre,  autre  ment  que, 
&c.;  e,g.,L*anniea  iti  meiUeure  qu'on  Veapdrait  or  qu*on  ne 
Veapirait ; — lea  rdaxdtata  aont  autrea  qu*on  le  croyait  or  qu'on  ne 
le  croyait 

Likewise  after  the  phrases  d  nioina  que,  avant  que;  e.g.,  a 
inoina  qu'on  accorde  te  pardon  or  qu*on  n'accorde  U  pardon. 

Note. 

In  examinations,  mistakes  which  prove  no  want  of  intelligence 
or  real  knowledge  on  the  part  of  candidates,  but  only  show 
ignorance  of  some  nice  point  or  grammatical  subtlety,  must  not 
be  counted  as  serious. 

Approved  as  a  schedule  to  the  decree  of  February  26th,  1901. 

The  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts. 

Georges  Leygues. 
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T. 

NOTE    ON    THE    BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF    DUTCH 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 


In  1810,  on  the  abdication  of  Louis  Bonaparte  after  four  years* 
reign  as  King  of  Holland,  the  Netherlands  were  added  to  the 
French  Empire,  and  an  Imperial  decree  of  Oct.  18th  directed 
that  two  Coimcillors  of  the  Imperial  University  of  France  should 
proceed  to  Holland  and  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  that 
country.  The  mission  was  entrusted  to  Cuvier,  the  famous 
naturalist,  and  No^l,  Inspector  General  of  the  University, 
and  the  result  of  their  visit  was  a  report  read  to  the  Council 
of  the  University,  the  first  part  of  wliich  deals  with  primary 
education  in  Holland.*  Besides  a  short  account  of  tne  state 
of  education  in  Holland  before  the  Government  had  assumed 
a  partial  control  through  the  agency  of  national  education 
established  in  1801,  Cuvier's  report  contains  an  account  of 
the  stops  that  led  to  the  law  of  1806,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
results  achieved  by  that  law  during  the  first  four  years  of  its 
operation.  Details  are  given  in  regard  to  the  general  regulations 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  special  codes  of 
regulations  drawn  uj)  by  the  provinces,  and  some  of  the  town 
cedes.  Cuvier  shows  that  in  1806  all  such  regulations  then 
in  existence  as  were  in  no  respect  at  variance  with  the  new 
svstem  were  continued  in  force.  He  also  describes  the  work 
of  the  district  inspectoi's,  and  deals  at  some  length  with  the 
supply  of,  and  the  provision  for,  teachers.  He  notices  that 
co-education,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  the  general  rule;  and 
attempts  to  classify  the  various  grades  and  types  of  school 
that  together  composed  the  national  education  of  the  country 
at  a  time  when  their  co-ordination  had  but  just  begun.  Near 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  Cuvier's  report  will  be  found  these 
words,  "  From  all  we  have  now  stated  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
whole  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  is  founded 
upon  three  bases,  strongly  connected  and  mutually  dependent 
upon  each  other,  namely,  the  excellence  and  rcsjpectiiDle  condition 
ot  the  masters,  the  active  superintendence  of  inspectors,  and  a 
constant  vigilance  to  render  the  methods  of  instruction  more 
and  more  perfect." 

That  part  of  Cuvier's  report  which  deals  with  primary  educa- 
tion win  be  found  translated  in  Appendix  D.  of  IMr.  Leonard 
Homer's  lx>ok,  which  must  next  be  noticed. 

*  "  La  coticlusioti  c'est  qv!il  serait  ires  avanta/feitx  fVf/ni)yHhure  en  France 
vne  organisation  seniblahle,^^ — Buisson.  Art.  "  Pays- Han  "  in  the  "  Diction' 
naire    ,    ,     .     <rinstruction  Prinuxire.^^ 
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Twenty-live  years  after  Cuvier's  visit,  in  1836,  Victor  Cousin 
went  to  the  Hague  to  complete  the  series  of  studies  he  was 
then  making  of  the  educational  condition  of  various  countries. 
His  work  was  soon  made  known  in  England  and  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  opinions  of  those  who  worked  for 
the  education  of  the  people  in  the  'thirties.  Mr.  Leonard  Homer, 
one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Factories,  followed  the  example  set  by 
Sarah  Austin's  translation  of  Cuvier's  work  on  Prussian 
schools  by  translating  that  part  of  Cousin's  report  on  Holland 
which  dealt  especiafly  with  primaty  schools.  This  he  supple- 
mented with  the  translation  of  Cuvier's  report  w^hich  has  just 
been  noticed,  the  text  of  the  law  of  1806,  and  the  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  religious  instruction  then  in  force.  Homer's 
introduction  to  the  whole  book  contains  a  criticism  of  Lord 
Brougham's  abortive  Education  Bill  of  June  and  December, 
1837,  and  a  {general  survey  of  the  educational  needs  of  England. 
The  book  is  entitled  "  On  the  State  of  Education  in  Ifolland, 
as  regards  Schools  for  the  Working  Classes  and  for  the  Poor,  by 
M.  Victor  Cousin,  translated,  with  preliminary  observatioas  on 
the  necessity  of  legislative  measures  to  extend  and  improve 
education  ....  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  course  most 
advisable  to  pursue  at  the  present  time,  by  Leonard  Horner, 
Esq.,  r.R.S."     (London :  John  Murray,  1838.) 

Another  translation  of  certain  portions  of  Cousin's  Report  will 
bo  found  in  the  second  publication  (1838)  of  papers  by  the 
**  Central  Society  of  Education."  Mr.  B.  F.  Duppa's  translation 
comprises  Cousin's  remarks  on  religious  instruction,  on  the 
**  mutual "  and  "  simultaneous  "  methods  of  teaching,  and,  more 
particularly,  on  the  Day  Noruial  School  at  Haarlem  and  the 
work  of  its  director,  M.  Prinsen. 

The  next  work  of  imnorttmcc  on  the  history  of  Dutch  Education 
is  the  I'eport  made  by  Matthew  Arnold  to  the  Education  Commis- 
sion of  1861.  He  bases  his  account  of  the  early  years  of  public 
instioiction  in  Holland  upon  the  work  of  C-uvier  and  Cousin. 
Arnold's  essay  should  be  read  by  all  who  arc  interested  m  the 
subject,  and,  it  should  be  added,  by  all  who  care  to  trace  the 
influence  of  foreijm  systems  of  education  upon  our  own.  It  is 
written  with  the  lucidity  for  which  his  work  is  always  remark- 
able and  without  the  doctr! noire  itei*ation  by  which  it  is 
sometimes  disfigured.  His  estimate  of  the  Dutcn  education  ot 
that  time  appears  on  the  first  page  of  his  report.  **  The  popular 
instruction  of  other  countries,'  he  says,  "  has  grown  up  since  that 
time  (1811);  but  I  have  seen  no  primary  schools  worthy  to  be 
matched,  even  now,  with  those  of  Holland.  Other  far  more 
competent  observers  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion."  He 
jjives  an  aduiirable  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  change 
m  the  school  svstem  made  b\'  the  law  of  1857.  When  ho  yvroie 
this  law  had  been  in  operation  for  two  years  only,  so  that 
Arnold's  judginent  upon  it  is  necessarily  tentative  and  incom- 
plete. It  iSjTiowever,  of  gi'eat  interest  as  an  example  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  insight,  even  though  its  value  as  history  be  small    The 
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last  section  of  the  report  begins  with  these  words :  "  Such  in 
Holland  is  thc^  present  excellent  situation  of  primary  instruction. 
In  Prussia  it  may  be  even  somewhat  more  widely  difRised ;  but 
nowhere,  probably,  has  it  such  thorough  soundness  and  solidity. 
It  is  impossible  to  regard  it  without  admiration."  The  essay 
concludes  ^vith  some  brilliant  pleading  for  the  regulation  of 
education  in  England  by  the  State.  ' 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  detailed  account  of  the  causes  of  the 
change  made  in  1857,  relied  almost  entirely  upon  a  book  by 
Emile  de  Laveleye  published  in  1858,  "  Debats  sur  I'Enseigne- 
ment  Primaire  dans  les  Chambres  Hollandaises,  session  dc 
1857."*  The  title  naturally  suggests  that  the  book  is  a  kind  of 
Dutch  "  Hansard "  in  French,  or  else  a  piece  of  better-class 
journalism;  and  in  consequence  few  people  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  it.  .  In  reality,  it  is  very  much  more — a 
reasoned,  philosophic  account  of  general  principles  to  be  observed, 
in  the  writer's  opmion,  in  the  settlement  of  the  educational  diffi- 
culties then  common  to  all  the  more  advanced  countries  of 
Europe,  with  a  particular  application  to  the  debates  on  the  law 
of  1857  in  Holland.  "  One  oi  the  principal  difficulties  involved 
in  the  or^nisation  of  primary  education  is  the  question  of  the 
relations  oetween  the  school,  the  Church,  and  the  State,  a 
question  which  is  now  (1858)  the  order  of  the  day,  not  only  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  but  also  in  Germany ^iu  Piedmont, 
in  Portugal,  and  in  England,  and  indeed  wherever  the  instruction 
of  the  people  is  a  matter  of  public  conc^em."  f 

Such  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  de  Laveleye  analyzes 
the  religious  difficulty  in  Dutch  education.  It  is  a  valuable  book 
besides,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  most  interesting  selection  from 
the  speeches  made  in  the  Dutch  Chambers.  Matthew  Arnold's 
impression  of  the  debates  and  of  de  Laveleye's  book  upon  them 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage.}  "The  law  of 
1857  raised  the  question  (of  the '  neutral  *  school).  Never,  perhaps, 
has  it  been  better  discussed  than  in  the  debates  which  followed 
the  introduction  of  that  law  into  the  Dutch  Chambers.  It  does 
honour  to  Holland  that  she  should  have  for  her  representatives 
men  capable  of  debating  this  grave  question  of  religious  education 
so  admu'ably.  I  greatly  doubt  whether  any  other  parliamentary 
assembly  in  the  world  could  have  displayed,  in  treating  it,  so 
much  knowledge,  so  much  intelligence,  so  much  moderation.  .  . 
A  most  interesting  account  of  the  discussion  has  been  published 
in  the  French  language  by  M.  de  Laveleye,  a  Belgian,  and  a  warm 
partisan  of  the  cause  of  the  neutral  school ;  I  strongly  recommend 
the  study  of  his  book  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  question  of 
religious  education  fiiUy  debated." 

Fourteen  years  later,  in  1872,  the  siime  writer,  then  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Belgium,  and  correspondent  of  the  Institute 

*  Published  ])y  Eugene  Vanderhaegheii  at  Ghent,  1858. 

t  Laveleye,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

I  Education  CommisRionof  1861,  vol  iv.,p.  144. 
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of  France,  published  his  copious  work, "  L' Instruction  du  Peuple" 
(Paris,  Hacnottc,  1872).  Tlie  book  contains  about  fifteen  pages 
upon  primary  education  in  the  Netherlands  (pp.  245  to  262). 
When  lie  Avrote,  the  changes  made  in  the  educational  system  bv 
the  law  of  1857  had  been  tested  by  the  somewhat  stormy  experi- 
ences of  1 5  years. 

In  1894,  M.  Romain  Moyersoen  published  among  the  papers 
of  the  Louvain  "  School  ot' political  and  social  sciences  "  a  most 
valuable  work,  entitled  "Du  regime  legal  de  renseignement 
primaire  en  HoUande."  (1895.  Paris.  Larose.  Ghent,  Lngdckt) 
The  book  contains,  besides  an  excellent  review  of  the  educational 
legislation  from  1801  to  1889,  a  detailed  description  of  the 
system  established  in  1889,  and  of  the  then  state  (1894)  of 
education  both  public  and  private.  It  concluaes  with 
M.  Moyersoen's  estimate  of  the  eftecls  upon  political  parties 
produced  by  the  settlement  of  1889. 

Tlie  work  of  M.  D.  de  Loos  (1898)  may  be  said  to  supplement, 
from  a  difterent  point  of  view,  and  not  without  partiality  or  bias, 
the  historical  account  given  bv  M.  Moyersoen.  His  aperfu 
hUtorique  is,  however,  of  gi*cat  mterest  and  considemble  vahie. 
The  book,  a^s  a  whole,  is  overloaded  with  details  largely 
statistical.  The  title  of  it  reads  thus:  '' Orffanisaii&ii  de 
V Enseiynenient  privutire  dan.H  le  royaume  des  Pays-Bas  par 
Dr.  D.  de  LooSy  Direeteur  de  Vevole  raoyenne  aii/perieure  de 
Leyde''  It  was  published  in  1896  at  Leyden,  by  Ediiard  Ydo ; 
but  copies  of  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  applying"  to  the  author, 
Leydon,  Holland. 

In  IJuisson's  "  Diclionnaire  d' Instruction  Primaire  "  will  be 
found  an  excellent  summarv,  but  it  ends  with  the  vear  1883. 
Buisson,  or  rather,  the  writer  of  the  article  "  Pays-Ras,"  gives  a 
most  admirable  accoimt  of  the  state  of  Dutch  education  before 
the  ettbrts  of  tlie  Society  for  the  Pul)lic  (lood  had  produced 
their  full  ottect.  His  histoiy  of  the  legislative  changes  is, 
perhaps,  overloaded  with  (luotjitions  from  speeches  made  m  the 
debates,  and  contains  little  that  is  new  to  tliose  who  have  read 
Cuvier,  Cousin,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  de  Laveleye.  But  he 
gives  really  valuable  infonnation  on  certain  points,  notably 
the  "  neutral "  (character  of  the  schools  maintained  by  the  great 
Society,  and  the  changes  made  in  1857  and  again  in  1878  in 
the  system  of  school  inspection. 

Finallv,  those  who  desire  to  ascertain  what  influence  Holland 
exercised  upon  the  development  of  primary  education  in  Eng- 
land shouht  refer  to  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth's  "Four 
Pericnls  of  Public  Kdueation."  The  l>ook  was  not  published 
until  18()2,  l)ut  many  of  the  (chapters  which  compose  it  were 
written  considerably  earlier.  He  writes  of  Dutcn  education 
with  much  admiration  and  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  sjiecial 
prejudices  he  entertains  in  favour  of  State  interference  in 
educational  matters,  and  of  the  undenominational  character  of 
schools  suj)ported   by  the  State.     On   certain  points  such   fls 
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inspectiou,  and,  of  course,  the  pupil-teacher  system,  his  remarks 
areparticulurly  full  and  appreciative. 

The  same  >mter  when  ne  was  Dr.  James  Kay  gave  some 
interesting  details  about  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
arrangement  of  school  furniture  used  in  Dutch  primary  schools 
in  one  or  two  of  his  Poor  Law  reports.  In  particular,  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners'  "  Reports  on  the  trainmg  of  pauper  chil- 
dren," presented  in  1838  and  1841  should  be  consulted. 

JThe  work  of  M.  Steyn-Parve  entitled  "Instruction  Prmiairey 
secondaire,  et  auperieivre  en  HoUaiuh'*  (Leyden.  Stijhoft, 
1878,  pp.  1-32)  contains  a  lucid  account  of  the  legislation  in 
regard  to  primary  education  from  1801  to  1857. 

Two  articles  written  by  "  A  Dutch  Clergyman,"  obviously  a 
Protestant,  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  during  1868,  have  a 
particular  interest.  The  writer  thought  that  the  history  of  school 
instruction  in  Holland  might  be  of  service  in  England  at  that 
time.  Two  years  before  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870, 
this  Dutch  writer  asks  the  questions  "Are  denominational  schools 
desirable?  Is  religious  teaching  with  a  conscience  clause 
cotn.mendable  ? " 

This  note  on  the  bibliography  of  the  subject  must  not  be 
concluded  without  mention  of  a  book  entitled  "  Elementary  and 
Middle-Class  Instruction  in  the  Netherlands,  and  their  develop- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  law  of  I3th  August,  1857 
(Elementary  Instruction),  and  2nd  May,  18G3  (Middle-Class 
Instruction)."  It  is  in  English;  with  here  and  there  unmis- 
takable signs  that  it  has  been  translated  by  someone  more 
intent  upon  preserving  the  idiom  of  the  original  (with  which, 
probably,  ho  was  the  more  familiar)  than  upon  making  the 
English  translation  rciidablc  (see  below,  pp.  39 1 ,  392).  But  it  bears 
the  royal  arms  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland  and  the  inscription 
"  Pubhshcd  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Netherlands."* 
The  book  was  printed  and  published  bv  A.  W.  Svthoff  (or 
Stijhoft)  at  Ley(lcn  hi  187(). 

It  is  of  gi*eat  value  on  one  or  two  points  of  detail,  particuLu'ly 
upon  the  wiiole  question  of  school  attrndance,  and  the  attempts 
that  were  made  in  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  to  secure  a  more 
regular  attendance  by  "  moral  suasion  "  rather  than  by  le^slative 
interference.  The  book  also  contains  excellent  statistics  that 
show  the  working  of  the  educational  system  established  in  1857, 
during  the  period  from  1858  to  1873. 

The  historical  acciount  of  Dutch  education  which  here  follows 
has  been  based  upon  the  works  mentioned  above.  But  it  is 
only  right  to  say  that  M.  Moyei'soen  s  book  has  been  used  more 
extensively  than  any  other.  This  is  true  of  each  of  the  threo 
pallet's  on"  Dutch  primary  education  which  follow,  but  notably 
of  the  last.      The  description  there  given  of  the  present  system 
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*  Possibly  the  book  wah  preimred  by  a  lloyal  Coin  mission  for  the  imriK)rte 
of  the  Philadelphia  International  Exhibition  of  1870. 
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in  Holland  has  been  almost  entirely  taken  from  the  work  ot 
M.  Moyersoen. 

Note. —  (a)  Besides  the  above  mentioned  worka  most  of  the  following 
Endish  documents,  articles,  books,  <S:c.,  bearing  on  primary  education  in 
Holland,  may  be  consulted  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St. 
Stephen  8  House,  Cannon  Bow,  Whitehall,  London. 

BaifiardylL,  National  Education.  Systems,  Institutions,  and 
Statistics  of  Public  Instruction  in  different  Countries.  1872.  Pp.  401 
to  463,  inchiding  a  Beport  by  Prof.  Alphonse  Leroy,  of  the  University 
of  Li^ge,  1860. 

Ba'rnardy  //.,  National  Education  in  Europe,  1854,  pp.  dd5  to  618, 
with  extracts  from  Bacbe's  "  Beport  on  Education  in  Europe,"  1838,  and 
from  W.  E.  Hickson*s  "  Account  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Schools," 
1840. 

BarTiaixly  //.,  Beformatory  Education.    1857. 

Hichson^  W.  E,y  Dutch  and  Gferman  Schools.  Account  of  the 
present  state  of  Education  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  German 
States.     1840. 

Anglican  Church  Magazine^  1898-9.  Series  of  articles  oft 
Religious  instniction  in  Continental  elementary  schools.  Religious 
instruction  in  tjie  elementary  schools  of  Holland— Rotterdam,  by 
N.  S.  Milner  Atkifison,    1898. 

Board  of  Education,  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects, 
Vol  iii.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  Belgium  and  Hofiand, 
by  Miss  J.  D.  Montgofnert/.    1898. 

Dr.  Yates.  A  Brief  Outline  of  the  System  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  Netherlands.    Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  February,  1868. 

Foreign  Office.  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,  1900.  Annual 
Series,  No.  2386.    Finances  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  year  1899-1900. 

Maniml  and  Practical  In«truction  {Ireland)  Commission^  1897-82. 
Appendices.  Report  on  Manual  Training  m  Schools  m  North 
Germany  and  Holland,  by  A.  Purser.    1898. 

O^Mallef/,  Rev.  Thaddeus,  A  sketch  of  the  state  of  Popular 
Education  in  Holland,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  France.    2nd  edition. 

IRiO. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Educatio7i,  Circulars  of  Information. 
No.  2.  1877.  Bepoi-ts  on  the  Systems  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Finland,  the  Netherlands,  etc.    1877. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Benort  of  the  Commissioner, 
1894-95,  Vol.  I :  Education  in  the  Netherlands,  by  Sophia  Nussbauni* 
1896. 

The  Education  Question  in  Holland,  By  a  Dutch  Clergyman. 
(Contemporary  Beview,  vols.  7  and  8.)    1868. 

Leckvy  W.  E.'  H.,  Democracy  and  Liberty,  vol.  ii.  p.  70  foil. 
(New  Edition,  1899.) 

Notes  from  the  Netherlands.  (Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  vols 
xiv.  and  xv.)    1850-51. 

h.  Besides  the  French  books  on  Dutch  primary  education  noticed  above 
in  the  bibliographical  note,  the  following  French  works  may  also  be 
consulted  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library  :— 

Vojchon,  Marius.  Bappoii;s  a  M.  le  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction 
PubliqUe  et  des  Beaux-Arts  sur  les  Musses  et  les  £coles  d'Art 
Industriel  et  sur  la  Situation  des  Industries  Artistiques  en  Belgique 
et  en  Hollande.     1888. 
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Danht^user.  Kapport  sur  rorganisation  de  TEnseignement  Musical 
dans  lea  £tablissements  d'Instruction  Publique  de  Belgique  et  de 
Hollande.    (D^partement  de  la  Seine.)    1881. 

Niirjoux.  Fdix,  Les  Ecoles  Publiques.  Construction  et  In- 
stallation en  Belgique  et  en  Hollande.     1878. 

Bernard's  "  La  Hollande  "  should  also  Ije  consulted  by  tliose  who 
wish  to  understand  modem  Dutch  politics.  The  chapter  on  public 
education  was  contributed  by  M.  Gustave  Lejeal.  (Paris,  Larousse). 
1899. 

Laeheret^  E,^  Choses  de  Hollande.  La  Question  Scolaire  pp- 
59-82  (Paris,  Fischbacher).    1893. 

e.  The  following  official  reports  in  Dutch  may  also  be  consulted  at  the 
Board  of  Education  Library  :— 

Verslag  van  den  Staat  der  Hooge,  Middelbare  en  Lagere  Scholen 
in  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden.  1816-1840 ;  1841-46  ;  1854-55  ; 
186e-57  ;  1857-58  ;  1867-68  to  1869-70 ;  1875-76  ;  1879-80 ;  1881-82  ; 
1882-83  to  1884-85  ;  1889-90  to  1898-99. 

There  are  also  several  works  in  Dutch  of  which  no  list  need  here  be 
given. 


♦^^♦  A  description  of  Education  in  Holland  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Medd^^ill 
appear  as  a  supplement  to  Volume  8  of  "  Special  Reports  on  Educational 
Subjects." 
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A  Short  History  of  the  School  Legislation  from 

1798--1881). 
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It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  at  what  precise  date  the 
rimary  schools  of  Holland  became  in  any  sense  State  schools, 
f  this  historical  essay  protended  in  any  degi'ee  to  completeness 
it  would  of  necessity  begin  with  an  account  of  the  Dutch  schools 
in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  would 
necessarily  explain  that  after  the  Dutch  had  delivered  themselves 
from  the  dominion  of  Spain  and  had  renounced  their  spiritual 
allegiance  to  the  Holy  Sec,  the  schools  became  in  a  sense  State 
institutions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch  Republic,  as 
a  loyal  child  of  the  Reformation,  was  so  thoroughly  religious 
and  Protestant  a  State  that  the  schools,  though  mstitutions  of 
the  State,  were  more  conceiTied  to  inculcate  religion  than 
anything  else.  Such  a  complete  history  would  proceed  to  quote 
various  decrees  of  the  Ciovcrnmcnt  on  the  subject  of  schools 
and  schoolmasters  and  their  duty  to  secure  that  '*  the  youth  be 
Avell  taught  and  trained  in  the  fear  of  God";  and  particuLir 
attention  woidd  be  paid  to  the  decree  of  1612  in  which  such  a 
religious  education  was  described  in  deUiil.  It  would  explain  that 
after  1()19  when,  through  the  Synod  of  Dordt,  the  Church  was 
foiinally  united  to  the  State,  the  Government  entrusted  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  schools  to  the  clergy  and 
enjoined  them  to  "  keep  an  accurate  sun-ey  of  the  schools,  and  to 
visit  both  the  public  and  the  private  schools  ...  in  order 
to    incite    the   schoolmasters    and   the    children  to  zeal  and 

! godliness."  The  conscientious  historian  would  then  describe 
low^  the  secular  teaching  in  the  ijchools  was  gradually  sacrificed 
more  and  more  to  the  religious  teaching,  which  itself  tended 
to  degenerate  into  an  unlovely  if  orthodox  formalism ;  how  the 
clergyman,  who  had  many  other  duties  besides  the  care  of 
schools,  neglected  this  duty  more  and  more,  until  the  people  had 
lost  all  interest  in  an  education  that  comprised  little  but  religious 
teaching,  and  that  in  a  fonn  anything  rather  than  attractive ; 
how  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  tinte,  and  especially  the 
humanistic  theory  of  Rousseau,  affected  first  the  upper  stratum 
of  Dutch  life  and  finally  penetrated,  as  all  int^lectual  in- 
fluences must  penetrate  to  some  extent,  the  primaiy  school ; 
how,  in  consequence,  religion  was  in  danger  of^  final  expulsion 
from  the  schools  Avhich  became,  when  the  Church  was  severed 
from  the  State  in  1795,  institutions  of  the  State  in  a  new  sense 
reflecting  the   social  and   political  theories  of   the  governing 
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classes  and  res^arded  by  them  as  an  instrument  uf  progi'oss  in  the 
direction  of  tne  goal  suggested  by  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

All  this  iutrictito  history  would  have  to  be  sot  forth  by  anyone 
who  pretended  to  completeness ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  for  the 
understandinj?  of  the  present  system  of  primary  education 
in  Holland,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  eighteentli  century.  During  that  period  it  is  possibfe 
to  trace  the  origin  and  the  influence  of  certain  ideas  that  culmi- 
nated finally  in  the  first  legislative  enactment  of  State  Primary 
Education  in  1806. 

**  Thirty  years  ago,"  wrote  Cuvier  in  1811,  "  the  inferior  schools 
of  Holland  resembled  those  of  the  same  class  in  other  countries. 
Masters,  nearly  as  ignorant  as  the  children  they  had  to  teach, 
succeeded  witn  difficulty  to  impart,  in  several  years,  a  slender 
amount  of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  to  a  small  number 
of  scholars.  There  was  no  general  superintendence  of  the  schools ; 
the  most  of  them  were  set  up  on  private  speculation ;  the 
ditterent  reUgious  sects  maintained  several  for  tiicir  poor,  under 
the  supervision  of  their  deacons;  but  these  schools  were  ex- 
clusively for  the  children  of  the  parish  ;  those  whose  parents  did 
not  belong  to  some  particular  church  were  not  provided  for ;  the 
Catholics  had  no  scliools  of  the  sort,  although  so  numerous  in 
the  country ;  and,  as  the  deacons  of  the  Reformed  churclies  go 
out  of  office  by  rotation,  their  superintendence  was  not  directed 
by  any  settled  principles.  The  result  of  all  these  circumstances 
was  that  a  large  proix)rtion  of  the  young  were  sunk  in  ignorance 

and  immorality.' 

A  similar  judgment  was  passed  by  M.  Steyn  Parve  upon  the  state 
of  Dutch  education  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.* 
"  Primary  education  in  the  Netherlands  was  prettv  much  in  the 
same  situation  as  everywhere  else  in  Europe  at  the  same  time. 
That  is  to  say,  the  method  of  instruction,  being  purely 
mechanical,  was  more  adapted  to  stifle  than  to  stimulate  the 
intelligence  of  the  pupils ;  the  school  books  were  very  imperfect ; 
the  teachers  as  a  geneml  rule  lacked  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  difficult  task;  their  financial 
position  and  their  needs  were  altogether  disproportionate ;  and 
there  was  practicall}'  no  interest  taken  by  the  greater  number  of 
parents  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Moreover,  no  general 
law  regulated  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  nor  even  the 
higher  education  given  by  the  Univei-sities."  -       2«f  ;^ 

^ut  no  country  in  Europe  is  in  a  position  to  employ  this  state 
of  things  in  Holland  in  the  last  century  as  a  historical  reproach 
against  her.  If  schools  w^ere  bad  at  that  time  in  Hollancl  there 
were  some  countries  in  which  they  were  worse  and  none  in 
which  they  were  remarkably  better.  Matthew  Arnold,  whose 
authority  is  Cuvier's  report,  is  at  pains  to  make  a  two-edged 
compliment  to  Dutch  Protestantism.     At  any  rate,  he  says, 

»  I  I       I         I  11  —     ■!  i  111  I        .  ■  ■      I     ■  I  ■  I 

*  ^^ Instruction  priniaire^  Kcondaire^  ei  mf»eneu7*e  en  Ifollande"  (p.  1). 
1878.    Stijhoft,  liCydon, 
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Pi'otesUuitism  in  Holhmd  built  schools  for  the  children  of  its  own 
communion,  while  there  were  no  schools  whatever  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  <'hu)*ches.  But  towaixls  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  "  the  Dutch  schools  for  the  poor  resembled 
those  of  all  other  countries,  that  is  to  say  they  were  exceedingly 
bad.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  in  Holland,  even  in  a  stronghold 
of  Protestantism — that  Protestantism  which  is  commonly  thought 
to  have  done  so  much  for  the  instruction  of  the  people — primary 
schools  should,  by  explicit  testimony,  be  declared  to  have  been, 
eighty  years  ago,  thus  inferior.  .  .  .  Protestantism  had,  in 
truth,  tne  zeal  to  found  schools,  but  it  had  not  the  knowledge  to 
make  good  schools."* 

"There  was  no  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers;  the 
schoolmasters  were  ignorant,  and  the  instruction  beggarly."+ 
The  following  pages  will  show  that  it  was  a  voluntary  association 
that  really  alterea  this  state  of  things  and  finally  pointed  the  way 
along  which  the  State  should  proceed  first  to  the  encouragement, 
and  then  to  the  control  of  national  education. 

Sir  James  Kay-ShuttleworthJ  speaks  of  the  influence  of  the 
central  European  States,  and  of  Switzerland  in  particular,  as 
having  helped  to  produce  the  system  of  State  Education  in 
Holland : — "  The  institutions  of  the  central  States  of  Europe  for 
the  promotion  of  primary  education  procured,  at  an  early 
period  in  the  Batavian  llepublic,  spontaneous  efforts  from  k 
sagacious  people  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  the  poorer 
classes.  The  direct  interference  of  the  Government  was  reserved 
for  the  present  century ;  and  this  is  in  no  slight  degree  to  be 
attributed  to  the  labours  of  PestalozziS  in  Switzerland,  which 
called  forth  similar  exertions  from  Van  der  Ende,  from  Prinsen, 
and  from  Falk." 

One  writer  ||  finds  the  first  impulse  of  the  movement  for  pvMic 
education  in  certain  questions  proposed  for  com{)etitive  oiscus- 
sion  among  its  members  by  the  Netherlands  Scientific  Society 
(Sociiti  Ifeerlandaise  des  (Scisnces),  The  first  question  of  this 
nature  was  propounded  in  1760  and  dealt  with  the  physical 
education  of  young  children  ;  and  the  second,  in  1763,  referred 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  children  as  directed 


•  Report  of  the  Education  Ooinmission,  1861,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  134, 135. 

t  Ibtd,y  p.  135. 

X  "  Four  Periods  of  Education,"  p.  217  (Second  Period).  Published  in 
1862. 

8  Elsewhere  ("  Report  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children  and  on  District 
Schools,"  1838),  the  same  writer  speaks  of  ...  "  The  methods  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  as  reduced  to  practice  by  M.  Prinsen  in  the  schools  of  Holland " 
(p.  47). 

11  Dr.  D.  de  Loos.  '*  Organisation  de  I'Enseignement  Primaire  dans  le 
royaume  des  Pays-Bas,"  1896.  Cf.  also  Barnard,  "  National  Education  in 
Europe,  1864,"  p.  595  ;  and  Prof.  Alphonse  Leroy,  in  Barnard's  "Rystema 
,  ,  ^  of  Public  Instruction,"  p.  407, 
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towards  a  double  object,  their  usefulness  as  citizens  and  their 
happiness  as  individuals.*  Some  fifteen  jrears  later  a  question 
dealing  more  directly  with  the  organisation  of  education  wa3 
proposed  for  discussion  by  the  Society  of  Zeeland  {Zeeuwach 
Genootschap).  This  question,  vague  and  general  though  it  is, 
shows  that  so  early  as  1779  it  was  felt  by  a  certain  number  of 
the  better  educated  portion  of  the  nation  that  an  improvement 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  country  was  necessary  if  the 
standard  of  general  culture  in  Holland  w^as  to  be  raiseAf 

But  it  was  the  "  Society  for  promoting  the  public  welfare " 
{SocUti  du  Bien  Piihlic)  tnat  actually  set  tne  example  of  definite 
educational  effort.  It  was  founded  in  1785  at  Edam  and 
developed  very  rapidly.  From  the  first  it  performed  the  useful 
task  01  bringing  nome  to  the  public  mind  the  defects  of  the 
national  education ;  and,  under  its  encouragement  and  influence, 
many  new  schools  were  organised  with  improved  principles  and 
methods  of  instruction.  Some  of  the  local  departments  of  the 
Society  established  schools  for  the  poor  in  which  instruction  was 

S'ven  absolutely  free  of  charge.  The  Society  also  foimded  a 
ormal  School  at  Groningen,  which  lasted  until  1857,  when  it 
was  transformed  into  a  public  school. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  Netherlands  in  Buisson's 
Dictionnaire  de  Pidagogie  et  d* Instruction  PHmavre,  brings 
into  its  due  prominence  a  point  in  connection  with  the  Society 
for  the  Pubhc  Good  which  has  been  ignored  almost  completely 
by  other  writers.  "  A  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  schools 
created  or  encouraged  by  the  Society  was  their  neutral  character 
in  regard  to  religion ;  from  the  first,  the  Society  declared  its  in- 
tention of  remaining  independent  of  all  religious  sects  and  of  all 
political  parties.  Children  of  all  confessions  were  admitted  into 
the  Society's  schools,  and  teachers  in  them  were  forbidden  to 
give  any  instruction  in  doraia.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Public  Gooa,  which  numbered  in  its  ranks  all  the 
advanced  men  of  the  country,  the  principle  of  the  neutrality  of 
schools  was  sh^tly  to  be  inscribed  in  the  law ;  and  it  has  never 
ceased  since  that  time  to  he  at  the  root  of  the  system  of  public 
primary  education  in  the  Netherlands." 

A  "  Dutch  Clergyman,"  writing  in  1868  of  "  The  Education 
Question  in  Holland,"  X  describes  the  religious  attitude  of  the 
^eat  Society  as  follows : — "  It  professes  to  be  a  Christian  institu- 
tion, and  excludes  Jews  from  its  membership.  In  the  days  of 
its  origin,  however,  it  meant  by  the  term  Christianity  little  more 
than  Kousseau's  natural  religion."    While  it  was  not  "  averse  to 

*  "  Comment  faut-il  conduire  Vesjprit  et  le  cceur  cPun  en/ant,  pour  quHl 
devienne  unjour  un  homme  utile  et  heuretcx  f  " 

f  '*  Quelle  arrUli&i'ation  faut-il   aux   ^coles   communales  ou  jmbliques 
9p^cicuement  wux  icoles  N^erlandhtses,  pour  accrottre  la  civUxdation  de 
noire  nation  ?    Quelle  est  la  maniere  la  plus  avantageuse  de  Vintroduire  et 
de  la  maintenir  f  " 

X  Contemporary  Review^  vols;  vii:  and  viii: 
5589.  V 
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religion  being  introduced  into  the  schools  and  recommended  in 
the  school  books,"  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  Society  meant  by 
reli^on  may  be  gathered  ifrom  the  memorial  presented  to  the 
National  Assembly  in  1796.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  this  memorial  presently  as  well  as  of  the  ''  General  Ideas  upon 
National  Education,"  which  the  Society  contributed  to  the 
labours  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  deal  with  the  suggestions 
made  in  the  memorial.  Meanwhile  some  words  in  the  memorial 
itself  will  show  that  the  religious  principles  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  for  national  education  were  identical  with  those  set 
forth  in  the  famous  "  Republican  Catechism  "  which  the  National 
Assembly  barely  refrained  from  imposing  on  the  schools  of  the 
country  m  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "  In  our 
opinion,"  the  memorialists  say,  "  it  is  desirable  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  national  reli^on  should  consist  in  a  simple  exposition 
of  natural  reUgion  unmixed  with  any  dogmatic  lystem."* 

An  acknowledgment  of  the  great  Society's  innuence  upon  the 
legislation  of  1806,  and,  in  particular,  upon  its  provisions  as  to 
reu^ous  instruction  and  the  religious  bodies,  is  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  report  on  "Elementary  and  Middle-Class 
Instruction  in  the  Netherlands,"  put  forth  by  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission of  the  Netherlands  in  1876.  "  When,  in  the  b^inning 
of  the  present  century,  the  Batavian  Repubhc  had  taken  in- 
struction imder  its  special  m-otection,  and  endeavoured  to 
promote  its  establishment  by  rublications  based  entirely  on 
the  liberal  principles  advocated  and  promul^ted  by  the  Society 
for  the  Public  Good,  which  tended  eapeciaUy  to  render  the 
scliool  entirely  independent  of  ecclesiastical  influence,  the  first 
School  Law  was  passed  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1806."f 

"Education  ....  was  always  the  great  object  of  the 
thoughts  and  labours  of  the  Society  tor  the  Public  Good,  and  the 
history  of  its  achievements  in  this  matter  may  be  divided  into 
thr^  distinct  branches:  first,  the  researches  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  on  the  physical  education  of  children,  upon  the  best  methods 
of  teaching,  and  upon  moral  education ;  secondly^  the  elementarjr 
books  which  were  published  to  assist  in  carrying  those  methods 
into  practice ;  and  thirdly,  the  schools  whicn  were  established, 
not  with  the  view  of  retaining  them  under  their  own  direction, 
and  still  less  of  taking  possession  of  primary  instruction,  but  to 
supply,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  ordinary  schools  models  by 
which  they  might  improve  their  systems.J  .  .  Labours  so 
varied  and  so  extended,  could  not  fail  to  have  an  influence  upon 
the  improvement  of  public  education ;  but  that  influence  would 
have  probably  remained  for  ever  feeble,  precarious,  or  at  least 
confined  to  certain  districts,  without  the  powerfiil  intervention 
of  the  Government.     .     .     .     This  was  at  first  partial  only.     .    . 

*  Quoted  in  the  Contemporary  JRevi^  vol.  vii.,  p.  391. 

t  Op'  cit't  p.  1.    The  italics  are  not,  of  course,  in  the  original. 

X  In  1797  the  ma^strates  of  Amsterdam  erected  schools  for  the  poor,  with 
plans  and  with  methods  suggested  by  this  Society. 
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But  in  1801,  1803,  and  1806,  the  Government  testified  its 
respect  for  the  Society  by  following  the  advice  of  several  of  its 
members  in  the  measures  which  it  adopted  at  these  several 
periods  for  the  improvement  and  general  onjanisation  of 
primary  instruction.  * 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1796,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Government  to  these  matters.  In  that 
year  a  ^oup  of  men  presented  to  the  National  Assembly  some 
suggestions  for  a  proposed  enactment  of  State  education.  The 
suggestions  were  referred  to  a  Commission,  and  the  Commis- 
sion naturally  called  upon  the  "Society  for  the  Public 
Good"  for  information.  The  fifteen  qu^tions  put  by  the 
Commission  to  this  society  gave  it  the  opportunity  of  largely 
determining  what  character  the  Government's  organisation  of 
schools  should  take ;  for  the  answers  it  gave  to  the  Commission 
were  treated  with  the  respect  to  which  its  honourable  record  in 
educational  effort  entitled  it.f  The  result  was  the  creation  of  an 
agency,  or,  rather,  an  agent  of  national  education^  with 
functions  of  an  advisory  raOier  than  administrative  nature. 

The  law  of  1801  may  be  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
agency  established  by  Article  92  of  the  new  Constitution  of  1798. 
And  tnus,  in  less  than  three  years,  the  indirect  connection  between 
the  State  and  national  education  was  made  direct. 

The  new  law  laid  it  down  that  there  should  be  an 
adequate  number  of  schools  in  every  district,  although  it  left 
their  organisation  to  the  (xymm,\ines.  The  direct  connection 
then  established  between  the  central  authority  and  the 
schools  took  two  forms — ^inspection,  and  the  assistance  by 
Government  grants  of  teachers  who  possessed  certain  qualifica- 
tions fixed  by  Government. 

But  the  legislation  of  1801,  even  with  the  improvements  effected 
in  it  in  1803,  could  not  long  satisfy  the  educational  needs  of  the 
nation.  It  soon  became  obvious  that,  side  by  side  with  the 
assistance  now  given  by  Government  to  the  schools  of  the  country 
(or,  more  accurately,  to  the  teachers  in  them),  there  must  be  a  more 
direct  control  exercised  by  the  State.  Accordingly,  the  law  of  1806 
effected  a  centralisatioQ  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  imfortu- 
nate  in  the  light  of  subsequent  difnculties.§ 

Meanwhile  certain  changes  of  administration  had  prepared 
the  way  for  an  effective  central  authority  for  education. 
In  1805   Schimmelpenninck,  the  Grand  Pensionary  imder  the 

*  Cuvier  in  Homer's  "  Education  in  Holland,"  pp.  263,  264. 

t  The  answer  was  entitled  ^^Algenieene  Denkhedden  over  het  National 
OnderwisB  " — '*  General  Ideas  upon  National  Education." 

I  Agent  d* Education  Nationaie,  The  first  to  hold  this  office  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Van  der  Palm,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Leyden.  **a  learned  Oriental  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a  most 
classical  writer." 

§  "Ces  lois  (1801,  1803)  n'avaient  pu  exercer  que  pen  d'influence  sur 
rinstmction  ....  la  noavelle  loi  (1806) — pent  ^tre  consid^reo  comme  une 
^tion  modifi^  et  perfectionn^e."— Steyn  rarvd,  p.  2. 

55S»,  U  2 
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new  Constitution,  abolished  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and 
appointed  instead  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  he  assigned  the 
care  of  public  instruction.  To  assist  in  the  duties  of  this 
department  of  public  education,  M.  Van  der  Ende  was  made 
Assistant  Secretary.  To  this  distin^iished  man  and  to  M. 
Van  der  Palm,  the  famous  Orientalist,  who  really  began  the 
governmental  administration  of  schools  in  1799,  1801,  and  1803, 
the  title  of  "  fathers  of  public  instruction,"  has  been  given. 
M.  Van  der  Ende  remained  at  the  head  of  the  new  Government 
Department  imtil  1833. 

With  the  year  1806  begins  what  may  be  called  the  modem  period 
of  Dutch  national  education — ^modern,  because  the  characteristic 
of  education  in  this  centiiry  is  its  direct  connection  with  a  central 
office  of  the  State.  The  regiine  of  1806  lasted  until  1857 ;  and,  in 
fact,  no  fundamental  change  was  made  until  1889  when  something 
very  like  a  final  settlement  of  the  religious  problem  was  effected. 

An  account  of  the  educational  history  of  Holland  in  this 
century,  however  brief  and  however  impartial  it  might  be,  could 
not  be  so  written  tus  to  exclude  all  mention  of  the  religious 
question.  It  has  always  been  the  centre  of  educational  con- 
troversy in  Holland,  and  it  will  accordingly  provide  the  main 
thread  of  the  following  survey. 

But  before  proceeding  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  this 
history  a  few  words  must  be  said  as  to  the  events  which 
were  then  taking  place  in  Europe.  How  far  those  events 
may  have  directly  influenced  educational  and  other  progress  in 
the  Netherlands  must  be  left  to  more  competent  historians.  At 
the  least,  they  form  the  environment  in  which  the  educational 
legislation  of  the  years  1801,  1803,  1806,  and  1816,*  was 
developed ;  and,  as  such,  they  demand  notice. 

When  the  Society  for  the  Public  Good  began  its  educational 
work,  Holland  was  still  a  Republic  under  its  Stadtholder.  In 
1793  the  National  Council  of  France  declared  war  a^inst 
Holland ;  in  1794  the  French  armies  overran  Belgium,  and  m  the 
following  year  entered  Amsterdam,  William  V.,  the  Stadtholder, 
with  his  family,  escaping  to  England  from  Scheveningen  in 
January,  1795.  In  1798  the  new  Constitution  of  Holland  was 
drawn  up ;  for  Bonaparte's  treaty  of  the  Campo  Formio  (October, 
1797)  had  secured  Belgium  to  France.  Finally,  in  1806,  Louis 
Bonaparte  was  declared  King,  and  Holland  thus  received  its 
monarchical  constitution. 

Several  of  these  events  coincide  with  the  milestones  of  educa- 
lional  progress,  which  hav^e  just  been  enumerated.  The  political 
changes  of  the  day  made  for  progress,  at  least  in  education.  The 
conquest  of  Holland  by  France  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Batavian  Republic  are  closely  followed  by  the  suggestions  for  State 
education  presented  to  the  National  Assemmy  in  1796.  The 
agency  of  National  Education  was  created  by  an  Article  in 
-  —  --  — —  —  —  — 

*  The  date  of  the  establishment  of  Normal  SchooLs  at  Haarlem  and 
Lierre: 
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the  new  Constitution.  The  first  law  enacting  State  education 
was  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Batavian  Kepublic,  and  the 
second  great  change  in  education  (1806)  coincides  with  the 
abolition  of  the  Batavian  Republic  and  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  under  Louis  Bonaparte* 

Schools  were  made,  by  the  law  of  1806, ''  neutral "  in  the  matter 
of  religion.*  Children  of  different  denominations  could  attend 
them  without  having  their  religious  convictions  interfered  with. 
But  this  neutrality,  according  to  the  Act,  was  to  mean  neither 
atheism  nor  indifference.  "  National  education  should  be  so 
organised  that  all  pupils  may  bo  prepared  at  school  for  the 
practice  of  all  virtues,  both  Christian  and  social."f 

Priests  and  other  ministers  of  religion  were  invited  to  under- 
take the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  out  of  school-hours. 
This  invitation  was  issued  in  the  form  of  a  ministerial  circular, 
and  was  on  the  whole  well  received  and  acted  upon,  notably  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  t 

"The  authors  of  the  law,"  wrote  Cuvier,  "were  on  their 
guard  against  a  desire  to  remodel  everj'thing  anew ;  on  the 
contrary  they  recognised  all  the  existing  schools,  such  as  they  then 
were,  and  by  whatever  means  they  were  maintained ;  but  they 
subjected  all  to  one  regular  and  uniform  system  of  superin- 
tendence." This  is  well  put  in  the  article  on  the  Netherlands 
in  Buisson's  Dictionary,  "  the  law  does  not  in  any  way  take  upon 
itself  to  *  create '  a  system  of  primary  education ;  it  does  not  impose 
upon  the  cammunes  and  the  departments  the  obligation  of  erecting 
schools.  The  schools  exist,  they  are  there  in  sufficient  numbers, 
the  zeal  of  the  Municipal  authorities  and  of  individuals  are  a  far 


*  Surely  M.  Lacheret  (L(i  question  scolatre :  Choaes  de  Hollande) 
mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  temi  neutral  when  he  says  that^  under  the 
law  of  1806,  the  school  was  not  denominational,  but,  for  all  that,  not 
neutral,  because  "/a  Bible jxmvait  y  etre  lue,  on j?ouvait  t/ 2^'^,^'-  •  •  •  ^'**^ 
la  Con8tltuti<yn  de  ISJ^S  qui  a  proclamd  le  principe  de  la  neutrality  absolute,** 
But  only  a  prayer  such  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  common  to  all  Christians,  could 
be  used  in  school :  only  the  Bible  could  be  read.  Nor  has  neutrality  in 
Dutch  schools  ever  been  "  absolute  "  :  it  has  always  been  neutrality  relative 
to  the  relimous  opiniom  actually  held  by  the  pupils  of  any  particular 
school,  M.  Lacheret  elsewhere  (p.  69)  makes  some  useful  distinctions 
between  "  la  neutrality  des  profpumnies  "  and  "  la  neutrality  desmaitres  "  ; 
and  again  between  "  la  neutrahtd  s^fmjxithique^^  and  "  la  neutrality  hostile.* 

+  "  .  .  •  c?tf  fafon  qtie  ...  les  deves  soient  jyr^par^s  a  Vexo'ci^e 
de  toutes  les  vertus  chretiennes  et  sociales"  The  origin  of  this  phrase  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  memorial  presented  to  the  National  Assembly 
in  1796.  After  excluding  all  admixture  of  a  "  dogmatic  "system  from  the 
religion  of  the  national  schools  the  memorial  contmues  "  since  every  mem- 
ber of  society  . . .  ought  to  know  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  he  also  ought 
to  be  taught  them.  It  is  consequently  desirable  that  a  system  of  the 
rights,  and  especially  of  the  duties,  of  a  citizen  should  be  inculcated  upon 
the  children. 

J  "  II  est  des  pays  oil  Pdcole  n*a  pu  etre  ddclarie  neutre  qu*au  prix  de 
Amgues  luttes  et  apres  une  resistance  obsti/nde  du  dergd.  En  Holla'iuie^  dans 
les  premihres  annies  dece  siecle^  V4tat  des  esprits  permit  derialiser  tie progrks 
sans  qu^aucune  opposition  se  mani/estdt,"*    Buisson.    Art  cit^ 
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surer  guarantee  of  their  existence  and  of  their  prosperity  than 
any  prescription  of  a  few  could  be.  The  action  of  tne  (rovemment 
in  this  state  of  things  ought  to  be  confined  to  superintendence 
and  direction,  and  tnat  is  why  the  whole  law  is  designed  not  to 
substitute  for  the  initiative  of  the  citizen  the  initiative  of 
Grovemment,but  to  establish  a  system  of  guarantees  and  of  State 
control  in  order  to  prevent  possible  abuses/' 

The  law  of  1806  was  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  Batavian  Republic  and  ratified  in  the  same  year  by  Louis 
Bonaparte  on  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.    It  placed 

fractically  every  school  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
t  is  an  example  of  that  type  of  educational  legislation  which 
i^ores  all  vested  interests.  "The  system  of  raucation  estab- 
lished by  this  law  provided  for  scarcely  any  freedom  of  action 
whatever.  It  formally  ordained  the  exclusive  right  of  the  State 
to  erect  schools  and  permitted  the  commtciies  to  erect  them 
only  under  the  direction,  and  subject  to  the  control,  of  the 
Government.     Educational  freedom  existed  no  longer."* 

The  fact  that  a  school  was  in  receipt  of  any  grant,  whether 
from  the  State,  the  province,  the  commune,  or  even  a  charitable 
or  reli^ous  association,  was  enough  to  constitute  it  a  ''  public 
school.  Practically  all  existing  schools  were  thus  put  withm  the 
meaning  of  the  Act ;  and  it  further  provided  that  no  new  school 
could  be  founded  except  with  the  authorisation  of  the  Grovem- 
mental,  provincial,  or  communal  authority. 

The  legislation  of  1806  did  not  institute  normal  schools.  It  did, 
however,  require  of  everyone  intending  to  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, a  certificate  &rivins:  a  "  general  admission."  This  "  sfeneral 
admission."  gained  \  elamLtion.  merely  conferred  u^n  the 
successful  cnndidate  the  title  of  teacher;  he  required  a  further 
"  special  admission  "  before  he  could  actually  teach.  There  were 
four  grades  of  "  general  admission."  To  practise  teaching  as  a 
public  or  as  a  private  schoolmaster  in  towns  it  was  necessary  to  hold 
the  first  or  the  second  grade  certificate.  The  third  grade  quali- 
fied teachers  for  village  schools,  and  the  fourth  was  for  imder- 
masters  and  assistants.  Matthew  Arnold  speaks  of  "  the  Dutch 
regulation  instructing  the  examiners  to  admit  to  the  highest 
grade  those  candidates  only  who  gave  signs  of  a  distin^wiahed 
culture "  as  having  ''  assigned  to  the  schoolmaster's  training  a 
humanizing  and  educating  direction."  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  that,  by  the  eightn  article  of  the  R^ulations  on  the 
Examinations,  the  commission  was  bound  "  to  enter  mto  a 
familiar  conversation  with  the  candidates,  and  to  ascertain  their 
moral  and  religious  principles."! 

The  special  admission  meant  success  in  a  competitive 
examination  ot  candidates  for  some  definite  vacancy  as  a  public 
master.    The  law  made  the  Inspector  of  the  district  necessarily 


*  "2>v  regimt  legal  de  retueignement  primaire  en  Hollander    M.  Remain 
Moyersoen.    Larose,  Paris,  1895.    See  also  Steyn  Parve,  op,  city  pp.  4-6. 

f  Contempm^ary  Review^  vol.  vii.,  p.  394. 
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one  of  the  examiners.  A  candidate  for  "  special  admission  "  as  a 
private  teacher  needed  no  second  examination;  but  he  did 
require  the  authorisation  of  the  comniuTie  in  which  he  proposed 
to  teach,  and  this  was  not  usually  given  without  the  inspector's 
concurrence. 

Normal  Schools  were  not  established  until  1816,  when,  by  M. 
Van  der  Ende's  influence,  one  was  placed  at  Haarlem  for 
Holland,  and  another  at  Lierre,  near  Antwerp,  for  Belgium.  But 
these  institutions  were  sufficient  only  for  a  select  number  of 
the  most  promising  teachers.  For  the  ordinary  teacher  the 
trtiining  tmder  the  system  known  to  us  as  that  of  "pupil- 
teachers  "  was  all  that  could  be  obtained.  It  was  the  invention 
of  the  Society  for  the  PubUc  Good,  who  permitted  the 
best  scholars  in  their  schools  to  stay  without  paying  for  two 
or  three  years  longer  than  the  others,  on  condition  that  they 
acted  as  teachers.  They  became  in  course  of  time,  first, 
assistants ;  then,  under-masters ;  then,  head-masters.  "  It  was 
the  first  serious  attempt  to  fonn  a  body  of  regularly  trained 
masters  for  primary  schools.  In  our  eyes  it  should  have  a  special 
interest:  we  owe  to  it  the  institution  of  pupil-teachers."* 

But  to  record  the  fsict  that  England  borrowed  her  pupil-teacher 
system  from  Holland  would  not  in  itself  convey  an  accurate 
explanation  of  what  that  system  actually  was.  With  us,  the 
system  has  never  been  so  complete  as  it  was  in  Dutch  schools, 
and  modifications  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced.  It 
may  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  quote  in  full  a  description  given  by 
Sir  James  ELay-Shuttleworth  in  his  "  Second  Report  on  the 
Training  of  Parochial  Schoolmasters  at  Battersea,"f  dated  1843. 

"  In  Holland,  the  elementarv  schoolmasters  in  every  great  town 
form  a  society,  associated  tor  their  common  benefit.  Their 
schools  are  always  large,  varving  in  numbers  from  three  to  seven 
hundred  or  even  a  thousana  children,  who  are  often  assembled 
in  one  room.J  Every  master  is  aided  by  a  certain  number  of 
assistants  of  different  ages,  and  by  pupil-teachers. 

"  The  course  through  which  a  youth  passes  from  a  position  of 
distinction,  as  one  oi  the  most  successful  scholars,  to  that  of 
master  of  a  school,  is  obvious.  He  is  apprenticed  as  a  pupil- 
teacher  (an  assistant,  equivalent  in  the  first  stage  to  the  most 
superior  class  of  our  monitors  in  England).  As  pupil-teacher  he 
assists  in  the  instruction  of  the  youngest  classes  during  the  day, 
witnessing  and  taking  part  in  the  general  movements  of  the 
school,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  order.  He 
resides  with  his  own  family  in  the  city,  and  before  he  is  admitted 
apprentice  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  that  he  belongs  to  a  well- 
conduct^  household,  and  that  he  will  be  reared  by  his  parents 
in  habits  of  religion  and  order.     Every  evening  all  the  pupil- 


*  Matthew  Arnold,  op.  cit,  p.  139. 

+  "  Four  Periods  of  Public  Education,"  pp.  394,  395. 

I  The  law  of  1889  limited  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  one  school  to  (jOO. 
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teachers  of  the  town  are  assembled  to  receive  instruction.  The 
society  of  teachers  provides  from  its  own  body  a  succession  ot 
instructors,  by  one  of  whom,  on  each  ni&^ht  of  the  week,  the 
pupil-teachers  are  taught  some  branch  of  ^ementary  knowledge 
necessary  to  school-keeping.  One  of  the  most  experienced 
masters  of  the  town,  likewise,  rives  them  lectures  on  method, 
and  on  the  art  of  organising  and  conducting  a  school 

"  The  society  of  schoolmasters  meets  from  time  td  time  to 
receive  from  each  of  its  members  an  account  of  the  conduct, 
progress,  and  Qualifications  of  each  pupil-teacher  in  the  town, 
not  only  in  tne  evening  classes,  but  m  the  school  duties  of 
the  day. 

"  On  the  reputation  thus  acquired  and  preserved  depends  the 
progress  of  the  pupil-teacher  in  the  art  of  school-kee{)ing.  As 
nis  experience  becomes  more  mature,  and  his  knowledge  increases, 
hd  is  enti^sted  with  more  important  matters  and  higher  classes  in 
the  school.  He  undergoes  two  successive  examinations  by  the 
Government  Inspector,  being  first  admitted  candidate  and  after- 
wards assistant-master,  and  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  complete 
his  course  of  training  by  entering  the  Normal  School  at  Haarlem, 
from  which  he  can  ootain  the  highest  certificates  of  fitness  for 
the  duties  of  his  profession.'' 

In  another  passage  (p.  218)  the  same  writer  sums  up  the 
provision  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Holland  under 
the  rigime  of  1806  to  1857  in  the  following  sentences : — "  Two 
normal  schools  now  exist  in  Holland,  in  which  a  lai^e  body  of 
teachers  is  trained;  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Dutch  schools  to  select  the  most  promising  pupils,  first  as 
assistants  in  the  more  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  school, 
and  then  to  be  trained  successively  in  every  department,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  receive  silch  instruction  as  may  fit  them,  when 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  successfully  to  perform  the  duties  of 
teachers  in  primary  schools.  Many  of  the  pupils  thus  reared  in 
the  primary  schools  finish  their  education  in  trie  nomial  schools." 

Sir*  James  Kay-Shuttleworth's  estimate  of  the  value  of  this 
system  may  be  gathered  from  his  recommendation  of  it  as  "  a 
course  of  trainmg  peculiarly  well-adapted  to  the  formation  of 
masters  for  the  great  schools  of  large  towns,  and  likewise  for 
supplying  these  great  schools  during  the  education  of  the  pupil- 
teacner  with  the  indispensable  aid  of  a  body  of  assistant^ 
masters. 

Cousin  remarks  on  the  blunt  directness  of  the  new  Dutch 
law.  "It  was  not  intended,"  he  says,  "to  be  a  master- 
piece of  classification,  in  which  the  subject  of  primary  in- 
struction should  be  divided  and  classified  according  to  an  the 
rules  of  philosophical  analysis.  It  went  straight  towards  the  goal 
which  it  was  designed  to  attain  by  the  shortest  and  safest  road ; 
and  since  in  the  last  resort  the  whole  success  of  a  sjrstem  of 
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primary  instruction  depends  upon  the  inspection  of  schools,  it 
was  a  system  of  inspection  whicn  the  law  constituted."* 

But  perhaps  the  oest  description  of  the  law  of  1806  as  a  whole 
is  to  be  found  in  Matthew  Arnold's  report.  His  view  of  its 
principal  characteristic  and  merit  must  be  given  in  his  own 
words. 

"  The  law  of  1806  was  very  short  and  very  simple.  It  adopted 
the  existing  schools;  but  it  did  two  thmgs  which  no  other 
school  law  had  yet  done,  and  which  were  the  foundations  of  its 
eminent  success — it  established  a  thorough  system  of  inspection 
for  the  schools,  a  thorough  system  of  examination  for  the 
teachers. 

"To  organise  inspection.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  object 
of  the  law  of  1806 ;  with  this  it  begins  and  with  this  it  ends. 
To  keep  the  system  of  inspection  efficient  was  the  central 
thought,  the  paramount  aim  of  its  author,!  up  to  the  very 
last  days  of  his  life,  when,  a  venerable  old  man,  he  received  M. 
Cousin  at  Haarlem  in  1836,  and  said  to  him,  *  Take  care  how 
vou  choose  your  inspectors ;  they  are  men  whom  you  ought  to 
look  for  with  a  lantern  in  your  hand.'  And  inspection  in  HfoUand 
was  organised  with  a  force  and  completeness  which  it  has  attained 
nowhere  else."  1  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  some  of 
the  best  work  done  by  the  inspectoi*s  was  unpaid,  "  following  a 
practice  not  rare  in  Holland,  where  the  public  service  is  esteemed 
highly  honourable,  and  where  the  numoer  of  persons  able  and 
wuUng  to  take  part  in  it  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country." 

Arnold  shows  that  the  whole  system  established  in  1806 
depended  upon  the  inspectors,  for,  while  the  provincial  and 
communal  administrations  were  charged  to  provide  proper 
means  of  instruction,  to  ensure  the  teacher  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence and  to  obtain  a  regular  attendance  of  the  children, 
"there  were  no  provisions  exacting  from  the  coTwniaTies  an 
obligatory  establisliment  of  schools,  a  legal  viiniviinn  of  salary 
for  teachers ;  none  exacting  from  the  children  a  compulsory 
school  attendance.  Neither  did  the  State  enter  into  any  positive 
undertaking  as  to  its  own  grants.  In  general  terms  it  reserved 
to  itself  the  right  to  take  such  measures  as  it  should  think  fit  to 
improve  the  teacher's  position,  and  to  promote  the  good  instnic- 
tion  of  the  young.  It  left  the  rest  to  the  stimulating  action  of 
its  inspectors  upon  provincial  and  communal  administrations 
singularly  well  disposed  to  receive  it.    .    .  Its  confidence 

was  justilied."§ 

*  "  Quoi  de  pltu  choquant  pour  nos  habitudes    .      .    la  hi  KollandaiBe 
rCa  pas  votUu  /aire  un  chef  acBUvre  de  dassifieation     .     .     elle  a  M  droit 
au  out  quWle  seproposait  d^atteindre     .      .      et^puisque^  aufondj 
tout  repose  sur  Vinspection^  <fest  rirupection  que  la  toi  a  constittUeJ* 

t  M.  Van  der  Ende,  called  "tlie  father  of  public  instruction  in 
Holland." 

J  Commission  of  1861,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1.36.  The  system  was  further  improved 
first  in  1857  and  again  in  1878,  see  below. 

i  Ibid,  p.  137. 
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Every  province  was  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  districts 
and  each  district  was  controlled  by  an  inspector.  Three  times 
a  year  the  inspectors  met  to  form  the  Provincial  Commission  for 
primary  education.  Among  the  principal  tasks  of  these  Com- 
missioners were  the  issue  of  certificates  ot  qualification  to  teachers 
and  the  examination  of  the  reports  on  the  condition  of  schools 
in  their  province.  Once  a  year  each  Provincial  Commission  sent 
a  delegate  to  the  Hague ;  and  these  delegates  discussed  the  im- 

Srovements  to  be  introduced  into  the  system.     Thus,  everything 
epended  upon  the  Inspectorate. 
The  best  description  of  the  system  of  inspection  thus  estab- 
Ushed  is  riven   by  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth  in  his  "Four 
Periods  of  Education."* 

"  The  superintendence  of  education  was  thrown  upon  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  assisted  by  the  Inspector-General  of 
Instruction.  From  this  department  a  series  of  well-devised 
regulations  have  in  successive  years  emanated,  which  have  been 
gradually  carried  into  execution  by  a  system  of  inspection  so 
devised  as  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  municipal 
institutions  of  the  country  and  the  character  and  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  inspectors  form  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Government,  the  municipal  councils,  the  provincial 
authorities,  and  the  committees  and  directors  of  schools.  It  is 
their  duty  to  foster  the  exertions  of  the  local  communities  and  to 
direct  them  to  useful  objects.  .  .  Every  inspector  visits  the 
schools  of  his  district  at  least  twice  every  year ;  ne  has  power  to 
appoint  local  school  commissions,  but  is  himself  under  the 
authority  of  a  commission  of  inspectors  of  each  department, 
which  assembles  three  times  a  year  in  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  to  examine  the  reports  of  the  local  inspectors  and  to 
discuss  and  settle  all  matters  relating  to  the  internal  regulation 
of  schools.  Deputies  from  each  departmental  commission  are 
sent  to  the  council  of  inspectors  at  tne  Hague,  which  assembles 
annually  to  confer  with  the  Inspector-General  and  the  Minister 
of  the  tnterior." 

Mr.  Hickson,  in  an  "Account  of  the  Dutch  and  German 
Schools,"  pubHshed  in  1840,  expressed  his  opinion  that "  the  Dutch 
schoolmasters  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Prussian,  and  the 
schools  of  primary  instruction  consequently  in  a  more  eflicient 
state.  This  superiority  we  attribute  entirely  to  a  better  system 
of  inspection.  .  .  In  Holland,  inspection  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  public  instruction  rests." 

In  1810  Holland  was  taken  from  Louis  Bonaparte  and  annexed 
CO  the  French  Empire.  Cuvier's  report  had  more  than  a  merely 
literary  and  academic  influence ;  and  the  educational  system  of 
1806  seems  to  have  been  but  little  affected  by  this  and  the  other 
changes  that  followed,  t  In  1813  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 

♦  pp.  217  and  218. 

i^^  A  la  suite  du  rapport  de  Cuvie7%  un  d^cret  impirial  du  f^  Oct,  1811, 
d6cida  que  la  Ugidaiton  du  S  Av^\  1806  .  .  .  aetxnt  maititenue.^^ — BuissoD; 
For  the  text  of  this  Impenal  Decree  see  Steyn  Parv^  p.  3. 
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lands  was  formed  for  the  House  of  Orange  by  the  union  of 
Holland  and  Belgium.  But  the  "  fundamental  law  "  (1815)  of  the 
new  political  rigiine  merely  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  State 
control  of  primary  education  first  announced  in  1806. 

The  law  of  1806  was  well  received  for  about  ten  years.  The 
political  movements  of  1795,  had  inaugurated  an  eauality 
of  rights  for  the  small  Bomaii  Catholic  population,  ana  this 
minority  could  not  protect  itself  more  effectually  than  by 
sustaining  a  law  which  took  from  the  public  schools  their 
original  rrotestant  character,  and  banished  from  them  the 
catechism  and  all  sectarian  instruction.  But  it  was  inevitable 
that  discontent  should  be  caused  when  the  Government 
began  so  to  use  the  provision  that  no  school  could  be  founded 
without  express  authorisation  as  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  founda- 
tion of  private  denominational  schools.  Permission  to  found 
private  schools  was  in  practice  restricted  to  deacons,  orphanages, 
and  to  the  Society  for  the  PubHc  Good,  which  "  acted  as  a 
sort  of  agent  of  the  Government  for  bringing  the  existing 
private  schools  into  harmony  with  the  law,  and  for  organizing 
new  ones  in  its  spirit."  It  made  the  discontent  more  acute 
that  (according  to  M.  Moyersoen)  the  prohibition  of  dogmatic 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  was  not  always  respected,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Catholic  population.  Indeed,  the 
CTievance  against  the  system  was  felt  mainly  by  the  Roman 
Cathohcs,  because,  as  Matthew  Arnold  points  out  (p.  143), 
"the  word  'Christian*  in  the  law  of  1806  had  become  in 
practice  merely  another  word  for  '  Protestanty  A  Bill  to 
allow  private  persons  to  open  schools,  provided  the  communal 
authority  did  not  oppose  their  foundation  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  already  several  schools  in  the  commuTi^, 
was  thrown  out  by  the  States-General  in  1830.  Cousin  says, 
"  when  the  Government  in  1829,  in  its  partiality  to  the  Liberals 
of  Belgium,  proposed  a  new  law  making  deplorable  changes  in 
the  law  of  1806,  the  Chambers  united  in  opposition  to  it,  and  the 
Government  was  obUged  to  withdraw  its  proposal" 

A  description  of  the  connection  between  the  religious  and 
educational  institutions  in  Holland  about  1830  to  1840,  written 
by  Mr.  Nicholk,  who  had  visited  the  country,  may  here  be 
quoted  from  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth's  "  Four  Periods  of 
Public  Education  "  (p.  218). 

"  As  respects  rehgion,"  wrote  Mr.  Nicholls,  "  the  population  of 
Holland  is  divided  in  about  equal  proportions  mto  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and  Protestants  of  the  Reformed  Calvinistic  Church, 
and  the  ministers  of  each  are  supported  by  the  State.  The 
schools  contain,  without  distinction,  tne  children  of  every  sect  of 
Christians.  The  reUgious  and  moral  instruction  affordect  to  the 
children  is  taken  from  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  whole 
course  of  education  is  mingled  with  a  frequent  reference  to  the 
great  general  evidences  of  revelation.  Biblical  history  is  taught, 
not  as  a  dry  narrative  of  facts,  but  as  a  storehouse  of  truths, 
calculated  to  influence  the  affections,  to  correct  and  elevate  the 
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manners,  and  to  inspire  sentiments  of  devotion  and  virtue. 
The  great  principles  and  truths  of  Christianity,  in  which  all  are 
agreed,  are  likewise  carefully  inculcated,  but  those  points  which 
are  the  subjects  of  diflference  and  religious  controversy  form  no 
part  of  the  instructions  of  the  schools.  This  department  of 
religious  teaching  is  confided  to  the  ministers  of  each  persuasion, 
who  discharge  this  portion  of  their  duties  out  of  tne  school; 
but  within  the  schools  the  common  ground  of  instruction  is 
faithfully  preserved,*  and  they  are  consequently  altogether  free 
from  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  proselytism." 

As  agamst  tms  somewhat  optimistic  view  of  the  unde- 
nominational teaching  in  Dutch  schools,  it  may  be  permitted  us 
to  quote  a  generalisation  drawn  by  Matthew  Arnold  from  his 
study  of  education  in  Holland : — "  No  religion  has  ever  yet  been 
impressively  and  effectively  conveyed  to  ordinary  mincCs,  except 
under  conditions  of  a  dogmatic  form  and  positive  formularies." 

At  this  point  it  may  be  advisable  once  more  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  contemporary  poUtical  events  in  Europe  in  order  to 
place  the  educational  history  of  Holland  in  its  proper  setting. 
The  French  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  profoundly  affected  Europe. 
To  its  influence  may  naturally  be  traced  the  rising  in  Poland, 
the  movements  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  and,  first,  but  not  least,  the  Independence  of  Belgium. 

Louis  Bonaparte  had  abdicated  in  July,  1810,  because  he  felt 
that  he  must  act  contrary  either  to  the  designs  of  his  brother 
the  Emperor  or  to  the  true  interests  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
had  been  set  to  rule.t  The  treaty  of  Vienna  had  imited  Holland 
and  Belgium  into  a  single  kingdom,  under  William  I.,  formerly 
Stadtholder  of  Holland.  The  union  had  been  effected  for  reasons 
merely  political.  The  differences  which  had  divided  the  Nether- 
lands into  twc»  halves  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  not  been  re- 
moved. The  Dutch  were  mainly  Calvinists  and  the  Belgians  Roman 
C 'atholic ;  each  nation  was  alike  devoted  to  its  religious  faith.  Nor 
was  the  difference  only  one  of  religion ;  the  Dutch  were  a  trading, 
the  Belgians  a  manufacturing  people  ;  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands  were  Teutomc  oy  sympathy  and  to  a  great  extent 
by  inherited  character;  the  southern  provinces  were  alike  in 
culture  and  in  language  inclined  to  the  Latin  type.  But  even 
from  these  differences  a  unity  might  have  been  evolved  but  for 
the  policy  of  William  I.,  which  tended  to  intensify  them.  The 
Belgians,  though  they  were  numerically  superior,  had  no  more 
representatives  than  the  Dutch,  and  tne  Constitution  (carrying 
with  it  part  of  the  national  debt  of  the  northern  provinces)  had 
been  forced  upon  them  against  their  will. 

But  it  was  probably  a  radical  difference  on  the  rehgious 

*  This  judgment  differs  from  that  expressed  by  M.  Moyersoen,  op.  ciU     5. 

"  Le  roi  Louis  ahdiqua  en  1810,  ne  voulantpas  accept^'  le  t*6le  d^instt'U' 
iMtht  docile  des  volonUs  de  VEmpereur  son  frere  quHljugeait  corUraires  aux 
intirets  dupeuple  Hollandais,^' — Buisson. 
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question  as  it  presented  itself  in  education  that  finally  brought 
tne  feeling  of  Belgium  to  that  inflammatory  state  which  neeaed 
only  the  example  set  by  France  in  July,  1830,  to  produce  a 
conflagration.  The  Belgian  clergy  were  alienated  from  the 
Dutch  union  by  the  neutraUty  of  public  education,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  secular  character  thus  riven  to  it  as  because 
its  neutrality  implied  the  placing  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Calvinists  upon  an  equal  footing.  "  The  law  of  1806  was  a  per- 
fect abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  Belgian  clergy.  The  King 
tried  as  much  as  was  in  his  power  to  take  away  the  most  offensive 
features  of  it.  At  length,  in  1829,  he  went  even  so  far  as  to 
offer  a  new  School  Law  to  Parliament.  .  .  Next  year,  1830, 
the  King  issued  a  decree  by  which  considerable  alterations  were 
introduced  into  the  law  of  1806.  But  it  came  too  late  to  appease 
the  resentment  of  his  Belgian  subjects.*"  A  close,  if  unnatural, 
alliance  was  formed  between  the  clerical  and  Liberal  parties  in 
Belgium,  the  clerical  party  being  mainly  actuated  by  its  dis- 
content with  the  existing  state  of  education  in  the  union. 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  Belgimn  when  the  news  of  the 
revolution  in  Paris  arrived.  On  August  26  there  was  a  rising  in 
Brussels.  William  I.  practically  gave  way  since  his  son  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  actually  proposed  the"  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative independence  of  Belgium  under  the  Dutch  crown.  The 
States-General  were  summoned  in  September ;  and  the  scheme  for 
a  separate  legislature  would  no  doubt  have  been  passed  (the 
Dutcn  being  nearly  as  eager  for  it  as  the  Belgians)  out  for  the 
obstinacy  of  the  King.  Tne  revolution  broke  out  this  time  in 
good  earnest.  The  mdependence  of  Belgium  was  proclaimed 
by  the  provisional  Government.  It  further  declared  that  the 
House  of  Oranffe  had  forfeited  all  claims  upon  Holland.  It 
would  probably  nave  established  a  RepubUc  but  for  the  clerical 
party  of  the  Revolution. 

How  far  the  educational  grievance  of  Belgium  helped  to 
bring  about  the  final  rupture  with  Holland  may  be  gathered 
from  some  words  of  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth's,  a  witness 
almost  contemporary.!  While  admitting  that  the  Dutch 
Government  had  committed  some  great  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative errors.  Sir  James  believed  that  "the  sense  of  these 
injuries  was  inflamed  and  rendered  intolerable  by  the  industry 
with  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  availed  themselves 
of  every  means  to  irritate  the  public  mmd  against  the  com- 
bined system  of  education.  The  impolicy  of  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands  in  other  particulars  might  have  failed  to 
produce  the  Revolution  of  1830,  if  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  had  not  determined  to  resist  a  system  of  education, 
however  efficient,  which  reduced  the  majority  to  the  same  level 
of  civil  rights  with  the  minority  of  the  religious  communions, 
and  which,  for  this  purpose,  excluded  from  the  combined  schools 


*  Contemjx)rary  Revieic^  vol.  vii.,  p.  399. 

t  "  Four  Periods  of  Public  Education,"  p;  450i 
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instruction  in  the  peculiar  cloctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  reserving  them  as  the  separate  duties  of  the  clei^." 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  unfair  to  speak  of  the  opposition  to 
the  neutral  school  as  coming,  even  at  this  perioa,  solely  or 
even  mainly  from  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Leopold  I.,  widower  of  Princess  Charlotte,  became  King 
of  Belgium  in  1831,  and  the  London  Conference  drew  up 
the  Constitution.  But  in  August  Leopold  found  that  his 
new  kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  Dutch;  he  was  himself 
defeated  on  the  11th ;  and,  as  a  result,  more  favourable  terms  were 
now  given  to  Holland  in  the  separation  effected  by  the  London 
Conference  in  November.  The  Dutch  had  only  been  checked  by 
a  French  Army  under  Marshal  Gerard  and  the  appearance  of  an 
English  fleet  in  the  Scheldt.  Even  in  1832  William  had  to  be 
forced  before  he  would  accept  the  articles  of  the  convention  agreed 
upon  in  the  London  Conference.  An  English  fleet  blockaded 
the  coast  of  Holland,  and  Antwerp  was  besieged  by  the  French. 
A  preliminary  treatv  in  Mav,  1833,  put  an  end  to  hostilities; 
but  it  was  not  until  1839  that  William  definitely  consented  to 
accept  the  situation  created  by  the  interference  of  the  Powers. 

Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth  wrote,  about  the  year  1840, 
"  Holland  is  now  one  of  the  best  instructed  coimtries  m  Europe ; 
and  the  singular  prudence,  industry,  moral  habits,  and  religious 
feeling  of  the  Dutch  people  are  chiefly  attributable  to  a  system 
of  education  interwoven  with  the  institutions,  and  ¥ritn  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  nation."  * 

In  the  meanwhile  a  constitutional  Government  had  been 
established  in  Belgium,  and  the  country  made  rapid  progress. 
Among  other  causes  of  this  progress  may  probably  be  reckoned 
the  freedom  of  education  decreed  by  its  new  Constitution. 
The  authority  of  Sir  James  Kiiy-Shuttleworth  in  matters 
connected  with  education  is  a  very  high  one,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  acquit  him  of  exaggeration  in  regard  to  the  effect  upon 
Belgium  of  the  declaration  making  education  "  free  "  which  was 
contained  in  her  Constitution  of  1830.  He  says  "  The  entire 
proceedings  of  the  Dutch  Government  ....  are  descrip- 
tive of  the  benefits  derivable  from  a  judicious  and  persevering 
application  of  the  powers  of  the  Executive  to  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  primary  instruction,  while  the  consequences  of 
the  law  proclaimmg  the  liberty  of  teaching,  or  in  other  words, 
abandoning  primary  education  to  the  spontaneous  agencies  of 
society,  are  to  be  found  in  the  almost  complete  ruin  of  all 
institutions  for  the  primary  education  of  the  people  in  Belgium." 
When  he  wrote  this,  however.  Sir  James  held  a  brief  for  the 
"  State  control "  of  primary  education ;  and  something  may  there- 
fore be  deducted  from  this  sweeping  judgment  of  "fi^e" 
education  in  Belgium  after  her  separation  from  Holland  in  1830. 
Still,  it  is  probable  that  Belgium  suffered  from  the  defect  of  all 


*  "  Four  Periods  of  Public  Education,"  p.  218. 
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reactions,  and  went  too  far  in  removing  the  supervision  of  the 
State  from  her  elementary  schools.  The  same  writer  in  another 
passage  (p.  450)  speaks  of  the  "  immediate  secular  consequences 
of  this  outcry  from  the  Roman  CathoUc  clergy  in  Belgium  " 
as  having  been  '*  most  disastrous From  the  Revolu- 
tion until  a  very  recent  period,  elementary  education  in 
Belgium  has  been  in  ruin,  presenting  an  ominous  contrast 
between  the  results  of  the  power  of  the  State  directed  with 
skill  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  impotence  of  that  frtedora  of  education  which 
(evoked  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  religious  zeal,  and  to  aid  a 
patriotic  resistance  to  the  errors  of  a  foreign  government) 
produced  in  the  schools  nothing  but  failure  and  connision." 

Belgium  was  not  without  its  influence  on  Dutch  education. 
In  particular,  first  her  influence  and  then  her  example  probably 
helped  to  bring  about  the  Royal  decrees  of  1830  and  of  1842. 
From  this  point,  however,  the  history  of  Dutch  education  must 
be  treated  separately. 

The  Royal  decree  of  1830,  which  as  we  have  seen  was  a  tardy 
attempt  to  allay  the  discontent  of  the  Belgians,  allowed  more 
liberty  for  establishing  private  schools  by  transferring  the  power 
to  grant  licences  for  that  purpose  h-om  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  to  the  local  magistrates.  The  intention  of  the  decree 
was  doubtless  sincere  enough,  but  its  practical  result  was  to 
shorten  the  process  by  which  a  refusal  of  such  licences  could  be 
obtained.  The  Governors  of  the  Provinces  were  empowered  to 
dispense  with  the  competitive  examinations  of  candidates  for 
appointment  as  teachers,  thus  making  it*  easier  for  the  religious 
mith  of  candidates  to  be  taken  into  considera^tion.  Lastly,  the 
use  of  books  containing  anything  offensive  to  any  denomination 
was  prohibited. 

The  decree  of  1842  attempted  to  allay  the  discontent  in  Holland 
by  providing  that  religious  interests  should  be  represented  on  the 
Provincial  Commissions,  and  that,  in  districts  where  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  majority  of  the  residents  belonged  to  a  particular 
religious  communion,  the  religious  faith  of  the  candidates  for  the 
position  of  teacher  in  the  school  should  be  taken  into  account 
when  an  appointment  was  made.  Theoretically,  of  course,  the 
agreement  in  religious  faith  between  the  teacher  and  the  majority 
in  the  comw.wtie  would  only  be  an  additional  point  in  his  favour. 
It  would  influence  their  decision,  ceteris  paribus;  that  is  to  say. 
when  the  educational  (][ualifications  of  the  candidates  were  e(][ual. 
In  practice,  no  doubt,  it  became,  in  districts  where  one  religious 
communion  was  in  predominance,  a  sine  qud  von  that  the 
teacher  shoidd  also  belong  to  it. 

The  decree  of  1842  fiirther  allowed  the  clergy  of  the  various 
communions  a  right  of  censorship  on  the  school-books,  which  they 
could  exercise  through  their  representatives  on  the  Provincial 
Commissions.      More  important  still  was  the  recommendation 
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made  to  all  communal  authorities  to  place  their  school-rooms 
at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  for  religious  ,  instruction  out  ot 
school-hours. 

The  decree  was  backed  by  a  circular  from  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  which  it  was  urged  that  "  popular  instruction  should 
remain  a  merely  civil,  social  concern,  and  was  not  to  be 
influenced  by  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  any  denomination." 

In  spite  of  this  and  other  attempts  at  conciliating  the 
religious  interests,  the  cry  for  some  change  became  more  and 
more  insistent.  The  revised  constitution  of  1848  declared 
education  to  be  free,  although  under  supervision — ''libre,  aaufUv 
surveillance  de  Vautorit4  " — and  suggested  that  the  time  was  now 
ripe  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws  dealing  with  primary 
education. 

During  the  next  seven  years  one  or  two  attempts  were  made 
to  introauce  educational  legislation,  but  successive  ministries 
were  turned  out  before  their  proposals  had  even  been  discussed 
in  the  Chambers. 

"  In  1848,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "  HoUand  had  the  disease 
from  which  it  seems  that,  since  the  French  Revolution,  no 
constitutional  State  on  the  Continent  can  escape ;  it  wrote  down 
its  Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  1848  proclaimed  liberty  of 
instruction It  was  necessary  to  bring  school  legis- 
lation on  this  point  into  harmony  with  the  new  Constitution/'* 

The  significance  of  a  constitutional  declaration  of  this  nature  is 
not  easy  to  understand  at  first  sight.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  alwavs  defined  the  sphere  to  which  ftiture  efforts  at  legisla- 
tion must  Be  restricted.!  Legislative  changes  were  attempted 
almost  immediately,  and  a  bill  was  presented  in  1849  with 
the  object  of  bringing  the  school  law  into  line  with  the 
Constitution  proclaimed  in  1848. 

Among  the  abortive  attempts  at  amendment  of  the  school 
legislation  made  between  1849  and  1855  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  bill  presented  in  1854  by  M.  Van  Reenea  It  dealt  with 
secondary  as  well  as  primary  education ;  and  this  combination  in 
one  law  raised  so  lively  a  resistance  that  the  measure  had  to  be 
withdrawn. 

In  1855  a  bill,  reproducing  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1806  in  regard  to  religious  instruction  almost  in  the  same 
terms,  was  presented  by  M.  Van  Hall,  a  conservative.     The 

E receding  cabinet  had  been  turned  out  in  1854  by  a  coalition 
etween  the  conservatives  and  the  "  anti-revolutionary  "  party ; 
but  the  coalition  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  this  new  Edu(»- 


♦  Cf,  Buissc»n  ;  "  Vapplicatixm  des  prtncipes  de  la  constitution  de  1848 
exigeait  le  remplacement  de  la  lot  de  1806  par  une  loi  semblaUe"  Laicheret 
p.  60 ;  "  neuf  am  ^Scovlerent  avant  qu'une  loi  piU  /aire  passer  ce  prineipe 
de  la  th^orie  dans  la  pratique,^^ 

t  Even  the  su^ested  revision  of  the  "  declaration "  in  1865,  though  it 
was  superseded  m  the  Constitution  of  1887,  had  its  influence  on  the 
legislation  of  1889  {see  below). 
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tion  Bill  M.  Groon  van  Prinstcrer*  led  the  opposition  of  the 
*  anti-revolutionary  "  party,  and  succeeded  in  rousuig  the  opinion 
of  the  public  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  Government  felt  constrained 
to  resign.f  In  reality  there  was  considerable  discontent  in  the 
country  not  only  in  regard  to  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  the 
ecole  ('onfessionellcy  which  the  bill  of  1855  w^ould  have  made  as 
bad  as  it  had  ever  been  in  times  past,  but  also  with  the  neutrality 
of  the  pubhc  schools  in  matters  of  religion,  which  the  bill  would 
have  left  untouched. 

Professor  Lecky  savs  that  "  the  *  anti-revolutionary  party/ 
which  has  played  an  important  part  in  modern  Dutch  politics, 
was  chiefly  formed  to  abolish  the  system  of  neutral  education."} 
In  the  new  cabinet  were  some  members  of  this  party ;  but 
they  failed  in  their  educational  prognmime.  For  in  its  final 
form  the  Act  of  1857  diftered  but  little  from  the  Bill  of  1855. 
One  concession  to  the  claims  of  religious  bodies  was  common 
to  both  measures.  It  was  provided  that  members  of  religious 
communities  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  school  buildings 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  attending  that 
particular  school  except  during  the  regular  school  hours.  This 
aiTangement  had  first  oeen  recommended  in  the  Decree  of  1842, 
but  was  now  made  obligatory  upon  those  who  received  a  request 
that  they  should  give  this  opportunity  for  religious  teaching. 
Religious  instniction,  both  in  the  rejected  proposal  of  1855  and 
in  the  law  of  1857,  was  entrusted  to  tne  religious  bodies  in  terms 
which  once  more  affirm  by  implication  the  neutrality  of  public 
schools.  § 

The  failure  of  the  educational  campaign  of  1855  may  fairly  be 
ascribed  to  the  i)}tran''iig€a))ce  of  the  party  that  organised  it. 
For  one  article  of  the  original  measure  proposed  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  1857  embodied  a  substantial  concession  to  the 
claims  of  the  denominational  schools ;  and  yet  the  large  majority 
by  which  it  was  thrown  out  included  the  party  which  the  article 
was  designed  to  conciliate.  With  the  exception  of  this  article,  the 
proposiU  became  law  in  spite  of  the  anti-revolutionary  opposition. 

But  the  rejected  article  (21)  deserves  further  notice  It 
consisted  of  a  provision  empowering  the  Ciovernment  to  subsidise 

*  Ijacheret  p.  63.  .  .  .  "  lefondateur  du  /xirfi  rlurtien  /lisfon'quf'y  f/nl 
f^apf telle  nujou)xVhni  le  jHi^ii  avtirevoluHonnaire'^ 

t  "^V.  GvoenxHiii  PHnsterer  avait  7'eussi.  .  .  (^  provor/uer  davs  Ir  j>nt/ff  vne 
telle  agitation  qiie  le  ministere  nitt  devoir  ofn'r  sa  d/'mishfon."  (Moyersoen.) 
**  Lfs  miniMrcj^furent  obligex  de  donner  leur  demission^  aprts  uncptftitirmdu 
Jfat/s  entier,  temlant  o  prier  le  roi  de  retirer  ce  projet  de  loiJ^  (de  Loos.) 

t  "  Democracy  and  Liberty,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  59. 

§  VinMi'uction  religietise  est  abandonn^e  aiw  communatUh  reli{ti€n$es^ 
Les  locaux  scnit  mis  a  leur  disposition  d  cette  Jin  en  dehoi^s  des  heures 
scfAaires  regulieres  et  setUement  wmr  les  eleves  qid  fr^mientent  V^.vole  (1857). 
The  wording  of  the  corresponoing  passage  in  the  Bill  of  1855  was  almost 
identical. 

*''  Nul  /w  comftattait  cette  projKfsition  avec  plus  Wenergie  que  le  jxtrti 
(intirevolutionnaire^ .  .  .  On  verra  quelle  revanehe  Vavcnir  lui  vesei'vait 
Lacheret,  op,  cit.,  \\  65. 
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a  *'  free  school,"  when  the  religious  scruples  of  parents  interfered 
with  the  attendance  of  their  children  at  the  public  school.  No 
subsidy  could,  however,  be  granted  on  these  grounds,  unless  it 
appeared,  after  careful  examination,  that  the  grievance  of  the 
parents  could  be  removed  by  the  foundation  of  such  a  "  free " 
school ;  and  even  then  a  special  law  would  be  re<juired  to  sanction 
the  subsidy.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  restrictions,  the  clause 
would  have  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  denominational 
schools,  at  least  as  a  concession  of  principle  and  an  instalment 
of  its  practical  application. 

The  rejection  ofthis  clause  did  not,  however,  affect  the  right  to 
subsidise  private  schools  given  by  another  article  to  the 
coinmujies ;  but  in  this  right  was  involved  no  concession  of  prin- 
ciple, since  a  private  school  in  receipt  of  such  a  subsidy  became 
ipso  facto  "  neutral "  in  the  matter  of  religion. 

The  debates  upon  the  law  of  1857  were  of  extreme  interest. 
Those  who  wish  to  follow  the  current  of  opinion  in  Holland  upon 
this  question  of  denominational  schools  may  read  the  lucid  and 
detailed  account  given  by  de  Laveleye  m  his  "  DSbats  siir 
V Enseifpiement  Prhnaire  dans  les  Ulvainbres  Hollandaisea, 
1857."  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  choose  a  few  salient  points 
for  remark,  and  to  quote  in  full  the  general  conclusion  which 
Matthew  Arnold  drew  from  his  study  of  de  Laveleye's  work. 

In  the  lirst  place,  then,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  minis- 
terial circular  (issued  soon  after  the  law  of  1806)  inviting  the 
religious  bodies  to  undertake  the  religious  instruction  of  puhhc 
school  pupils  had  been  well  received  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  xheir 
attitude  towards  the  neutral  public  school  had  been  throughout 
widely  dift'erent  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Calvinist  and  orthodox 
Protestant  bodies.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
the  religious  bodies  who  combined  to  press  for  better  conditions 
for  denominational  schools  were  at  one  in  detesting  the 
"  neutrality  "  of  the  public  schools.  In  the  second  place,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  all  along  used  their 
influence  to  banish  every  vestige  of  religion  from  the  schools, 
and  to  impose  the  most  rigorous  observance  of  those  clauses  in 
the  law  of  1806  which  torbade  the  teacher  to  inculcate  any 
religious  ideiis  that  belonged  definitely  to  any  one  sect  more 
than  another.  Thus  in  the  'thirties  Dr.  Uroen  van  Prinsterer  hac^l 
maintained  that  not  only  the  Separatists,  but  the  Reformed 
Church  itself,  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  rights  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  And,  in  the  same  sense, 
de  Laveleye  explains  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  which  drove  the  extreme  Protestants  to  their  strong 
attack  upon  the  neutral  public  school  as  an  "  atheistic  school  *' 
and  a  "  nome  of  irreligion  and  immorality."*    And  thirdly,  it 

*^Une  4cole  ath6^^ — "«n  foyer  dUrreliffum  et  (Ttmmotrdit/J*  See 
especially  de  Laveleye  {D^bats,  etc.)  p.  9  :  Lacheret  {Cho9e$  de  IMlande) 
p.  64  ;  and  compare  the  pronouncement  oi  the  more  modem  Socialists  {La 
ooci^t^  JfTouvelfey  February,  1894,  p.  142),  ^^V^cole  rieutre  est  une  6coU  sans 
Mc,  tans  dme  ;  c^est  nn€  ^cofe  automate. 
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may  be  as  well  to  give  de  Laveleye's  analysis  of  the  wishes  of  the 
three  parties  he  distinguishes.  The  tirst  party  wanted  denonii- 
mitional  schools,  positive  and  dogmatic  Christianity  as  the 
basis  of  primary  education,  and  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"  Christian  "  in  the  law.*  The  second  was  willing  to  accept  the 
neutral  school,  desired  the  retention  of  the  word  "  Christian," 
but  understood  by  it  only  the  most  general  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  together  with  Christian  morality.  The  third  party — 
and  this  wiis  in  agreement  with  the  cabinet — woulcl  admit 
only  Christian  inondUy  in  the  public  schools,  and  would  alter 
the  formula  of  the  law  about  the  moral  function  of  the  neutral 
school,  substituting  some  general  words  about  the  "  development 
of  moral  and  religious  feelmjjs."f 

Keeping  these  few  points  m  mind,  readers  will  be  the  better 
able  to  appreciate  Matthew  Arnold's  summary  of  the  debates. 

"  Against  the  neutral  school  the  high  Protestant  party  stood 
alone ;  but  its  strength,  though  unaided,  was  great.  This  party 
is  at  the  same  time  the  great  conservative  party  of  Holland,  it 
was  strong  by  its  wealth,  by  its  respectability,  by  its  long  pre- 
ponderance, by  the  avowed  lavour  or  the  King.  It  was  strongest 
of  all,  perh«vps,by  the  character  of  its  leader,  M.  Groenvan  Prinsterer, 
a  man  of  d!eep  religious  convictions,  of  fervent  eloquence,  and  of 

pure  and  noble  character^ If  the  opponents  of  the 

non-denominational  school  were  one,  its  supporters  were  many. 
First  of  all  stood  the  Roman  Catholics,  insisting,  as  in  States 
where  they  are  not  in  power  they  always  insist,  tnat  the  State 
which  cannot  be  of  their  own  religion  shall  be  of  no  religion  at 
all,  that  it  shall  be  perfectly  neutral  between  the  various  sects, 
that  no  other  sect,  at  any  rate,  shall  have  the  benetit  of  that  State 
connection  which  here  it  cannot  itself  obtain,  but  which,  when 
it  can  obtain  it,  it  has  never  refused.  Next  came  the  Jews  and 
dissenters,  accustomed  to  use  the  public  schools,  desiring  to 
make  them  even  more  neutral  rather  than  less  neutral,  appre- 
hensive that  of  public  schools  allotted  separately  to  denominations 
their  own  share  might  be  small.  Next  came  an  important 
section  of  the  Protestant  party,  the  Protestants  of  the  New 
School  as  they  are  called,  ....  whose  stronghold  is  in  the 
University  of  Groningen,  w^ho  take  their  theology  from  the 
German  rationalists,  and,  while  they  declare  themselves  sincerely 
Christian,  incline,  in  their  own  words,  *  to  consider  Christianity 
rather  by  its  moral  side  and  its  civilising  effect  than  by  its 
dogmatic  side  and  its  regenerating  effect.'§     For  these  persons 

*  I.e.  the  retention  of  the  words  "  toutes  les  vertus  Chr^tiennes  et  soeiales." 

t  "  fl^eloppenient  du  sentiment  moral  et  reli(/ieujr" 

I  Cf.  E.  Lacheret  {Chosen  de  Hollamle),  p.  63  :  "  un  /tomme  suptfneuvj 
dont  le  caracth'e  conwne  le  talent  imj^saient  le  respect  a  touSy  un  chef  qui  a 
lui  setU  valatt  une  ai'mee,^* 

§  Cp.  de  Laveleye,  op.  cit.,  pp.  11, 12,  **  Cette  tendance^  tantot  ttnitav-iei.tie 
tantdt  ratwnaltstey  conduit  a  consuMrer  plutdt  le  c6t^  m/oraJi  et  Vefiet  civili* 
sateur,  que  le  c6t6  doQnvatique  et  Veffet  regdn6rateur  du  christianisTM,^ 
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the  general  cliariictor  of  the  roliufious  teacthing  of  the  Dutch 
schools  under  the  law  of  1806,  the  "  Christianitv  common  to  all 
sects  "  taught  m  them,  was  precisely  what  they  desired.  Finally, 
the  neutral  schools  were  upheld  hy  the  whole  liberal  party,  bent 
in  Holland,  as  elsewhere,  to  apply  on  every  possible  occasion  their 
favourite  principle  of  the  radical  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
bent  to  exclude  religion  altogether  from  schools  which  belong  to 
the  Stixte,  because  with  religion,  they  said,  the  State  ought  to 
have  no  concern  whatever.* 

"  The  party  which  really  triumphed  was  that  of.  the  Protest- 
ants of  tne  New  School.  They  owed  this  triumph  less  to  their 
own  numbers  and  ability  than  to  the  conformity  of  their  views 
with  the  language  of  the  legislation  of  1806.  That  legislation 
was  dear,  and  justly  dear,  to  the  people  of  Holland ;  a  school 
system  had  grown  up  under  it  of  w-hich  they  might  well  be 
proud ;  they  Imd  not  generally  experienced  any  serious  incon- 
venience from  it.  .  .  The  new  law,  therefore,  .  .  .  still 
used,  like  the  old  law,  the  word  Christmiu  It  still  declared  that 
the  object  of  primary  education  was  to  "  develop  the  reason  of 
the  young,  and  to  train  them  to  the  exercise  of  all  Chrijitian 
and  social  virtues.  .  .  Popular  instruction  in  Holland  is 
therefore  still  (1861)  Christian.  But  it  is  Christian  in  a  sense  so 
large,  so  wide,  from  which  everything  distinctive  and  dogmatfc 
is  so  rigorously  excluded,  that  it  might  as  well,  perhaps,  have 
rested  satisfiecl  with  calling  itself  moral.  .  .  .  The  Jews 
might  be  satisfied,  but  the  orthodox  Protestants  were  not. 
.  .  .  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  made  a  final  eflfort  against  the 
new  law.  *  If  this  law  passes,'  he  cried,  '  Christianity  itself  is 
henceforth  only  a  sect.  ...  we  shall  have  not  only  the  ne 
])luH  idtra  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  but  we  shall  have 
the  separation  of  State  and  religion  ...  If  the  Constitution 
makes  the  irreligious  school  a  necessity,  revise  the  Constitution.' 
When  the  law  passed  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Chamber,  and 
retired  into  private  life."t 

IJut  it  is  now  time  to  deal  with  the  law  itself.  It  li.as  already 
lx5cn  siiid  that  it  conferred  upon  the  communes  the  right  to 
subsidise  private  denominational  schools,  but  that  the  receipt  of 
such  a  subsidy  by  a  school  involved  the  severance  of  its  con- 
nexion with  any  denomination  and  the  adoption  of  the  religious 
"neutrality"  of  the  public  school.  The  provision  placing  the 
school-rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergj'  of  the  various  coiu- 

*  Cf.  the  words  of  M.  van  der  Brugghen,  a  diaciple  of  Vinet,  q^uot«d  by 
M.  Laclieret  {C hoses  de  Hollande\  \\  62  :  "  Za  cause  du  chrUtiamsme  .  . 
n^t^st  ]Kis  une  affaire  cVEtat.  II  en  resulte  fjue  .  .  la  ou  VEiat  dmt 
doniitr  rinstruviion,  celle-ci  ne  j'feut  avoir  jnmr  hut  ratuncemeHt  de  la 
tferite  v/iretien ne,  jxt rce  que  cf'tte  ifuvre  est  completement  en  dehors  du  droits 
du  jiouroir,  et  de  la  mission  de  PEUttT 

t  .Matthew  Arnold,  r>y>.  cit.,  pp.  14.%  140.  For  the  voting  see  »Stc>Ti  Parve, 
op.  at.,  ]i  23. 
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mimioDS  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  outside  the 
regular  school  hours  has  also  been  noticed. 

By  the  law  of  1857  wide  powers  were  given  to  the  communal 
authorities.  It  became  their  function  to  determine  the  number 
of  schools  in  their  district,  to  decide  whether  subsidies  should  be 
granted  to  private  schools,  to  nominate  teachers,  and  to  suspend 
or  revoke  their  appointment.  But  these  powers  carried  with 
them  a  large  increase  in  the  communal  expenditure.  Practi- 
cally, it  became  the  duty  of  the  commune  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  primary  education ;  for,  though  the  State  and  the  Provinces 
were  empowered  to  subsidise  those  contviu  nes  whoao  expenditure 
on  education  was  necessarily  beyond  their  resources,  tney  were 
not  obliged  to  do  so  on  principle.  In  such  cases  the 
Government  and  the  Province  each  contributed  an  equal 
share.  But  the  provision  was  rarely  used.  In  1870  only  7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  on  education  was  met  in  this  way. 

To  lighten  the  burden  thus  imposed  upon  them  the  communal 
authorities  were  permitted  to  exact  school  fees.  But  they  were 
also  empowered  to  give  exemption  to  the  poor  Avho  were  "  on  the 
rates,"  and  even  to  those  who  were  imabie  to  pay  school  fees, 
although  they  received  no  poor  law  aid.* 

Certain  changes  were  also  made  in  the  system  of  inspection. 
Three  grades  of  inspectors  were  provided  for,  viz. :  (a)  trie  local 
commissions  appointed  by  communal  councils  ;  (b)  honorary 
district  inspectors  whose  expenses  were  paid  (indemnite  de 
dipUxcemeni) ;  and  {c)  the  provincial  inspectors  who  were  paid  as 
regular  Government  officials.  Both  the  district  and  the  pro- 
vincial inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  King,  and  the  country 
was  divided  into  ninety-nve  districts  for  inspection.  Matthew 
Arnold  writes,  "  between  the  provincial  inspectors  and  the 
Minister,  the  law  of  1857  has  omitted  to  place  inspectors-general. 
M.  de  Laveleye,  in  general  the  warm  admirer  of  the  Dutch 
school-inspection,  considers  this  omission  most  unfortunate." 
The  new  law  also  provided  for  pensions  for  teachers  in  public 
schools,  one-third  of  which  was  to  be  borne  by  the  communes, 
and  the  remainder  by  the  Government.  Lastly,  in  comriuinsi 
with  a  population  of  more  than  3,000,  a  special  school  committee 
was  to  DC  appointed  by  the  communal  council. 

The  Act  of  1857  appears  to  have  satisfied  the  Catholic  more 
than  the  Protestant  interest.t  This  was  not  onlv  liecause  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Catholics  towards  the  "  neutral "  school  which 

*  Art.  33.  ".  .  .  .  ies  /Minvres  nsnsf/s  ef  ceux  qut\  bim  que  non 
OAsist^s, sont  impuiamnts  aj^iyer  la  retributiov  scolairt^en  sonf  dispensis.^^ 
— M.  Moyersoen  si)e4iks  of  **  L'nbtts  (pie  faisaient  certaines  communes  de 
ifur  droit  de  renare  r^role  otfineUe  m'atuite,  me  me  jx)ur  ies  enfnnts  iion 
indigents. 

+  On.  denon(;n  /'m>/r  puhlhpie^  rette  erole  snn»  priere,  ttfins  Bihlc^mnnfoiy 
comme  ini  flean ;  on  trniHiilla  a  la  rendre  tovjourif  moins  chrr^tienne^  en 
detourimnt  /ea  Jeunes  InMltutenn^  jfieur  d\'ntrer  an  service  de  VEtat ;  Ies 
pa^teurn  o^'thodoj'es  se/irent  une  807'te  de  sn-njmle  d^enfranchir  Ies  seuil. — 
Choses  de  Hollander  ]).  56  ;  see  p.  65  for  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  alter- 
native j>olicy  that  the  denominational  party  might  have  adopted. 
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has  already  been  described  *  but  also  because  in  the  Catholic  pro- 
vinces of  the  South  the  public  school  was  often,  in  reality, 
denominational,  owing  to  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  instituted  by  the  decree  of  1842. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox  Protestants,  together 
with  the  Catholics  of  the  Northern  provinces,  had,  from  the  first, 
grave  objections  to  the  new  law.  Their  principal  complaint  was 
that  it  made  it  impossible  for  the  denominationafschool  to  compete 
with  the  public  school.  Apart  from  the  grievance  that  they  were 
still  compelled  by  the  new  law  to  support  schools  not  attended 
by  their  children  there  was  real  ground  for  discontent  with  its 
administration  by  some  of  the  communes,  who  interpreted  their 
power  to  exempt  from  school  fees  somewhat  too  liberally.  The 
subscribers  to  denominational  schools  had  frequently  to  contribute 
also  to  public  schools  in  which  instruction  was  given  gratuitous!)' 
to  all  children,  irrespective  of  their  ability  to  pay  rees,  and  in 
despite  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law. 

Thus  it  was  that  gratuitous  instruction  became  the  bugbear  of 
the  supporters  of  denominational  schools.  The  grievance — and 
it  was  real,  for  the  law  was  frequently  infringed — ^was  of  course 
stated  in  terms  of  finance.  A  school  in  which  the  instruction 
was  free  cost  the  commune  so  much  more  than  a  school  in 
which  fees  were  exacted.  It  was  held  that  local  rates  for  educa- 
tion were  already  high  enough,  and  that  it  was  monstrous  to 
raise  them  still  higher  by  dispensing  with  fees  when  parents 
were  perfectly  able  to  pay  them.  The  real  fitct  was  that  it 
mattered  very  little  to  the  parents  of  public  school  children 
whether  they  paid  their  contribution  in  the  form  of  fees  or  in 
the  form  of  an  increased  rate.    It  mattered  very  much  to  the 

Earents  of  denominational   school  children,  who  already  paid 
ighly  enough  for  a  commodity  which  they  could  not,  or  would 
not,  use. 

In  1865  there  were  263  coonmunes  in  which  no  school  fees  were 
charged.  This  feature  of  the  law  of  1857  was  reproduced  in  the 
law  of  1878,  and  the  abuse  of  the  power  to  grant  exemption  from 
school  fees,  persisted  also,  especially  it  seems,  in  Friesland.f 

AVhen  the  Act  of  1857  came  into  force  2,516  out  of  a  total  of 
3,473  schools  were  "  public  '* ;  and  of  the  957  "  private  "  schools 
25  only  were  aided  by  the  communes.  During  the  first  two 
years  Biblical  history  was  taught  in  most  schools,  because,  though 
it  was  not  made  compulsory,  it  was  not  forbidden  by  the  new 
law,  but  in  1861  the  Jews  at  the  Hague,  demanded  that  it  should 
be  struck  ofi'  from  the  list  of  subjects  that  might  be  taught,  and 
of  course  their  desire  W6us  complied  with.  The  teachers  began 
to  teach  Biblical   history   on    Saturdays   only.     One  inspector, 

*  The  French  Ultramontane  newspai^er,  L^Univers,  declared  about  18i)7 
that  "  scepticism  in  Holland,  modifiea  by  the  national  chivracter,  has  much 


une    coniviune    g'^tuLlitmit  %me  icole  jirivde  radministration  cmnmunale 
H^empresra^t  de  rendre  I'enBet^nement  public  fjtratuit." — Moyersoen,  p,  13. 
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Professor  de  Groot,  urged  the  teachers  in  his  district  to  tc^ch 
Biblical  history.  But  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Drenthe  sent  in  a 
protest  to  the  Government,  and  this  inspector  of  twerty-eisrht 
years'  standing  was  compelled  to  resign.  The  Roman  Catholics 
found  the  Jews  welcome  allies  against  Protestantism  in  the 
pubhc  schoola 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1867  to  better  the  position  of  the 
"  private "  schools.  M.  de  Brauw,  a  member  of  the  ultra- 
Protestant  party,  introduced  a  measure  empowering  the  coin- 
inunea  to  make  grants-in-aid  to  demoninational  *' private" 
schools,  imder  certain  restrictions  to  prevent  abuse,  out  for- 
bidding them  to  provide 'free  instruction  unless  all  the  expenses 
of  primary  instruction  could  be  met  without  any  demand  on 
commimal  funds,  while  allowing  them  to  close  the  public  school 
if  it  were  only  attended  by  a  small  number  of  pupils,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  establishment  of  "  private  "  schools.  A  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chamber  prevented  any  discussion  of  the  measure. 
In  the  following  spring  Heemskerk  proposed  to  adopt  M.  do 
Brauw's  proposals  as  to  the  limitation  of  free  primary  instruction 
at  the  expense  of  the  commmne. 

But  none  of  these  proposals  survived  the  political  changes  of 
the  tiino.  They  are  interesting  because  they  snow  that  sooner  or 
later  (and  it  was  not  until  1889)  the  question  of  denominational 
schools  would  have  to  be  settled. 

Yet  another  proposal,  more  original  and  sweeping,  but  with 
the  same  tendency,  was  made  by  the  Calvinist  party.  The  State, 
it  was  proposed,  should  indemnify  those  who  supported  a 
denominational  school  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  it,  and  on  the  scale  of  the  average  expenses  per  scholar 
of  pubUc  instruction  in  the  same  commune*  Needless  to  say, 
this  proposal  shared  the  fate  ot  others,  less  ingenious,  directed 
towards  the  same  end.  The  Calvinist  proposal  of  M.  Kuyper  was 
followed  by  the  Conservative  proposal  of  M.  Heemskerk  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Conservative  Cabinet  from  1874  to  1877.  His 
celebrated  proposal  was  rather  insidious,  for  it  began  by  abolish- 
ing all  grants  to  denominational  schools  even  under  the  pro- 
hibitive restriction,  which  made  a  private  school  in  receipt  oi  aid 
ipso  facto  a  public,  i.e,,  a  neutral,  school.  So  far  it  was  a  con- 
cession to  the  Liberal  platform;  and  it  emphatically  rejected 
the  sysieme  de  restitution  proposed  by  Kuyper.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  in  reality  designed  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
cortimunes  to  give  a  free  ^ucation.  They  were,  according  to 
the  proposal,  to  exact  school  fees,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
all  tne  expenses  of  communal  administration  could  be  covered 
without  raising  a  local  communal  rate  of  any  kind  whateoever. 


•  BuLVion  writes  of  this,  the  Kuyper  proposal,  ^^  <^ftmt  une  nuiaiere 


pr^tendant  (\  une  stibventioii  de  ce  genre  pt^elles  renon^assent 
cimfe$9icniel."  M.  Kuyper  (Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Government  formed  in  July,  1901)  was  a  pastor  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  a  professor  in  the  Calvinist  irnivereity  at  Amsterdam,  and  the 
editor  of  t&e  ''  Standaard,''  then  the  organ  of  the  anti-revolutionar^'^  partjr 
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The  Liberal  party,  who  did  not  at  all  wish  to  restrict  gratuitous 
education  to  those  families  who  were  unable  to  pay  fees,  resisted 
Heemskerk's  proposal  with  all  their  force.  The  elections 
increased  their  numbers,  and  on  November  4th,  1877,  a  new 
Liberal  Cabinet  was  actually  formed  under  M.  Van  de  Coppello. 

At  this  point  we  are  able  to  quote  contemporaiy  e\naence 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  dissatis&ction  caused  by  the  school 
system  of  the  law  of  1857.  M.  de  Laveleye,  writing  in  1872, 
noted  that  all  process  in  school  attendance  was  suspended : — 
'' Le  cote  le  pliisfdcfieux  d^  la  situation  de  Venseignement,  cest 
que  le  progrhs  de  la  frequ.entation  des  ecoles  eat  suspendu.  Be 
divers  cotis  menie  il  y  a  diminution,  fait  grave,  car  partout 
dans  les  autre^ pays,  on  avance"* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  low  average  of  attendance  at  that  time 
was  largely  due  to  the  antipathy  felt  by  a  great  part  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  population  towards  the  "neutral" 
character  of  State  education.  De  Laveleye,  however,  does  not 
say  so ;  though  he  is  careful  to  remark  that  the  organisation  of 
schools  had  become  &  party  question,  and  that  all  good  citizens 
should  unite  in  developing  primary  education.!  Ihat  this  was 
the  real  reason  of  the  irregular  attendance  which  de  Laveleye 
deplored  in  1872  is  well  borne  out  by  the  remarks  made 
to  Matthew  Arnold  by  M.  van  Hoijtema  in  1861. 
Ho  told  him  that  "  in  the  large  towns,  at  any  rate,  there 
was  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  inadequate  religious 
instruction  of  the  public  schools,  an  increasing  demand  for 
schools  where  a  real  definite  religious  instruction  was  given."  He 
added  that  this  was  "a  grave  state  of  things";  and  that 
"  (Tovernment  would  probaby  be  driven  to  do  something  in  order 
to  try  to  remove  the  present  objections "  to  the  public  schools. 
JLxtthew  Arnold  did  not  regard  this  testimony  as  decisively 
establishing  the  failure  of  the  then  recent  school  law  of  1857. 
"  But  it  is  evident,"  he  says,  "  that  the  example  of  Holland 
cannot  at  this  moment  be  appealed  to  as  exhibiting  the  complete 
success  of  the  non-denominational  principle. "J  This  was  written 
ten  years  before  M.  do  Lavclevc's  book :  what  was  true  in  1861 
had  become  a  truism  by  1871. 

il.  de  Laveleye's  cstin^ate  of  the  law'  of  1857  was  a  high  one. 
He  considered  it  to  be  in  certain  aspe(;ts  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tional laws  then  existing.  If  it  did  not  produce  the  remarkable 
results  obtained  in  Denmark  and  in  Germany,  it  was  because  it 
enacted  neither  compulsory  attendance  nor  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. Without  these  two  measures  it  was  impossible,  he  thought, 
to  get  all  the  children  to  come  to  school,  however  excellent  might 
be  the  education  offered  to  them.  But  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  we  may  well  question  whether  it  would  have  made  for  pro- 
gress to  enact  gratuitous  education  at  that  period ;  and  as  for  the 

*  p.  2(52.  "  L'lnstruction  du  Peuple."  Emile  de  Laveleye.  Paris- 
Hachette.     1872. 

+  Jhid,  p.  2r)7. 

X  Cf.  Lacheret,  p.  (>8  :  ^Teroie  nenfre,  qui  d evait  et re  V6cole  de  tous  n^^it 
film  que  ViooJe  de  la  nutjoritd^  et  crime  major ite  $(iiu  cesse  d€croi49ant€" 
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compulsory  clauses,  the  lack  of  which  de  Lavcleye  notices,  thoy 
have  not  been  added  to  Holland's  educational  legislation  imtil 
last  vear  (1900),  and  then  only  as  the  fruit  of  the  successful 
working  during  ten  years  of  the  settlement  made  in  1889. 

In  1871  a  revision  of  the  education  law  w^as  called  for  and  a 
Bill  was  presented  with  the  object,  not  of  altering  the  general 
principles  of  the  legislation  of  1857,  but  rather  of  improving  the 
schools  by  augmenting  the  number  of  teachers,  raising  their 
(lualilications,  and  fixing  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils. 
The  Bill  never  got  as  far  as  denate. 

Finally,  in  1878,  a  new  education  act  w^as  passed.  An  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  the  religious  parties  during  the  de- 
bates, authorising  the  commuves  to  siibsidise  denominational 
schools;  but  it  was  thrown  out.  Indeed  the  law  actually  defined 
"private"  (/.(?.  denominational)  schools  who  accepted  communal 
grants  to  be  ijm)  facto  public  {i.e.  "  neutral ")  schools.  Public 
education,  then,  still  kept  its  ^'  neutral "  character.  The  Liberals 
demanded  the  abolition  of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  but  it  was 
retained.  Pupil-teachei's  were,  however,  no  longer  to  be  reckoned 
in  calculating  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils.  The 
communal  authorities  were  once  more  authonsed  to  give 
instruction  absolutely  free  of  cost.  The  commune  retained  the 
administrative  powers  conferred  by  the  law  of  1857,  although 
the  annual  expenditure  of  the  State  on  education  now^  bore  a 
direct  ratio  to  the  comnumal  expenditure ;  and,  as  an  immediate 
consecjuence,  increased  about  nmefold.  Whereas  the  State  had 
formerly  paid  dnly  the  pensions  of  public  school  teachers  after 
forty  ^'^eai's  of  service,  it  now  (by  the  law  of  1878)  undertook  to 
make  good  to  every  coinnnn\e  30  per  cent,  of  its  expenses. 

The  system  of  inspection  was  once  more  readjusted.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  districts  now  took  the  place  of  the  ninety-five 
districts  created  in  1857.  Every  district  was  to  comprise  at 
least  two  iirrov<limoDie)}t><.  Arnmdisfievient  inspectors  were 
honorary,  though  their  expenses  were  paid ;  district  inspectors 
received  a  fixed  payment. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  position  of  schools  at  the 
dates  1857  and  1878  respectively,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  express 
such  a  thing  in  numbers.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
"  private  school  receiving  a  subsidy  from  a  commviie"  necessarily 
meant  either  a  school  that  had  severed  its  connection  with  a 
religious  denomination  or  a  school  that  had  never  had  such  a 
connection.  In  any  (*ase  the  receipt  of  a  communal  grant 
carried  with  it  the  "  neutrality  '*  of  the  school. 

'      18.")7.  1878. 


Public  schoola    -        -        -        -         2,510  2,731 

Private  schools  -        -       -        -  J).")7  1,095 


Total  numl>er  of  sc*ho<>l«    -        -;      3,473  3,826 


Private  schools  receiving  sub-  •  ^ 

sidles  from  communes    -        -  \  25     I         1 20 
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A  regulation  issued  soon  after  the  new  law  had  been  passed 
provided  that  girls  in  training  at  normal  schools  should  reside 
in  the  buildings,  and  that  the  men  should  live  outside ;  also  that 
a  pmctice  school  should  be  attached  to  each  normal  school. 

The  law  of  1878  created  a  financial  problem  and  aggravated 
the  long-standing  religious  difficulty.  M.  Moyersoen  states  that 
during  the  twenty-three  years  from  1857  to  1880  (that  is  to  say 
during  the  financial  rigime  established  in  1857)  only  fifteen 
million  florins  were  spent  by  Government  on  education. 
In  the  four  years,  1880  to  1884  (that  is  to  say  so  long  as  the 
financial  rdgiTne  of  1878  remained  intact),  the  Government 
expenditure  on  education  exceeded  twenty-five  millions.  The 
same  writer  notes  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  grants  made  by 
the  State  during  these  four  years,  the  expenditure  of  the 
communes  became  every  year  more  and  more  burdensome. 
The  discontent  of  the  religious  bodies  was,  moreover,  aggravated 
by  a  new  provision  empowering  the  King  to  determine  how  fer 
the  buildings  of  private  primary  schools  should  be  subjected  to 
the  hygienic  regulations  enforced  upon  public  schools.* 

Two  years  after  the  new  law  came  into  force,  i.e.,  in  1882, 
the  power  of  the  King  to  apply  these  structural  rules  to 
private  denominational  schools  was  restricted  to  those  private 
schools  which  received  communal  grants;  and  this  meant,  of 
course,  private  schools  not  connected  with  any  denomination. 
Again,  two  years  later,  the  law  of  July,  1884,  relieved  the 
Government's  educational  budget  by  excluding  from  the  local 
expenditure,  to  which  the  State  was  liable  to  contribute  tlurty  per 
cent.,  the  large  items  of  "  maintenance  of  school  buildings  "  and 
"furniture  and  apparatus."  The  same  law  reduced  the  l^al 
proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  with  the  object  of  effecting  an 
economy  both  for  the  Government  and  for  the  comniunea. 

But  these  changes  could  not  be  expected  to  do  more  than 
temporarily  relieve  the  pressure.  "  The  school  question  had  by 
then  become  a  burning  Question;  it  agitated  men's  minds 
more  than  any  other. "-f  In  1883,  through  the  influence  of 
Heemskerk,  a  commission  of  sixteen  members  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  possible  modifi^jations  of  the  Constitution.  The 
commission  could  not  agree  as  to  the  form  that  the  new  consti- 
tutional pronouncement  on  education  should  take;  and  when 
the  Government  proposed  its  series  of  amendments  in 
April,   1885,  there  was  much  disappointment  that  education 


*  Vide  Moyersoen,  p.  14.  "...  .  loin  de  tei^niiiier  la,  Ivite  KoUure 
la  loi  de  1872  la  poussa-t-elle  davantage  aux  extrSmes,  jxirce  qu^elle  rettdait 
phis  diJHcile  la  situation  des  ecoles  mnv^es,  Elle  fimt  mime  /wr  d^plaire 
aux  IMi'uux  qui,  cetfe  fois,  trouverent  troj)  low'des  les  charges  dent  elle 
grevait  PEtat" 

t  La  question  scolaire  4tait  dewnue  lyrCdante  ;  nvJle  autre  ij^agitnit 
daifantage  les  esprits,"  Moyersoen,  op,  cit.,  p.  15.  This  was  true  seven 
years  later  in  1890: — ^^s^ilj/aune  question  qui  mMte  d'etre  appdie  la 
ierrure  brouilUe  de  la  politique  contemporaine,  c'est  bien  la  question 
scolaire"    Lacheiet,  p.  59 
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found  no  place  among  them.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion 
compelled  them,  however,  to  make  an  attempt  six  months  later 
(November  1,  1885.)  After  a  series  of  amendments,  which,  like 
the  proposed  revision,  centred  in  the  question  of  gratuitous 
instruction,  the  Ministry  was  finally  thrown  out  on  the  educa- 
tional issue. 

The  proposal  made  by  Dr.  Schaepman  is  an  interesting  antici- 
pation of  the  attitude  finally  adopted  by  the  Government  in 
1889.     It  be^an  with  the  words  "education  is  free." * 

The  most  important  paragraph  was  as  follows : — "  The  cost  of 
the  primary  education  given  to  the  poor,  or  to  those  who,  while 
not  poor,  are  unable  to  pay  the  school  fees,  shall  be  returned  by 
the  State,  according  to  a  tariff,  hereafter  to  be  fixed,  to  the 
primary  schools  attended  by  those  children."  More  important 
still  was  Dr.  Schaepman's  declaration  during  the  debate  of  June 
1st,  1887  : — "  Justice  demands  that  the  State  Treasury,  which  is 
opened  for  the  neutral  school,  shall  be  opened  also  for  the 
denominational  school.  The  latter  cannot  be  branded  as 
infamous ;  the  assistance  of  the  State  cannot  be  pitilessly  with- 
held from  it.  .  .  .  The  Chamber  cannot  .put  an  encl  to  the 
educational  controversy ;  it  is  the  conseciueiice  of  the  different 

Eoints  of  view  from  which  the  various  parties  look  upon  life, 
iut  at  least  the  Chamber  can  assure  to  all  equal  rights  and  the 
same  freedom." 

The  proposal  was  eventually  thrown  out ;  and  when  the  new 
constitution  was  published  the  original  declaration  of  1848 
remained  untouched.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
declaration  implied  that  no  grant  could  legally  be  made  to 
denominational  schools.  Heemskerk  himself  declared  that,  in 
his  opinion,  a  law  apportioning  grants  to  "private"  schools  would 
be  constitutional ;  and  we  shall  see  that  soon  afierwards  a  law  of  . 
this  nature  was  not  opposed  as  definitely  unconstitutional,  f 

"  Though  the  Dutch  Protestants  number  only  about  2,700,000 
souls,  there  were  in  1888  no  less  than  480  Bible  schools 
supported  by  voluntary  gifts,  with  1,000  teachers  and  7P,000 
j)upils.  These  schools  had  an  annual  income  of  three  millions 
of  florins,  they  had  a  subscribed  capital  of  sixteen  millions  of 
Horins  or  al>out  £1,340,000.  During  ten  years  their  pupils 
were  steadily  increasing ;  they  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  pupils  in  the  State  schools,  and  in  fighting  the  battle 
of  denominational  schools  the  Evangelical  Protestants  were 
supported  by  the  Catholics.  It  was  impossible  to  be  blind 
to  the  significance  of  these  facts,  ana  when,  in  1887,  a 
lowering  of  the  suffrage  at  last  brought  the  anti-revolutionary 
pirty    into    power,    a    considerable    section    of    the    Liberals 

♦  Constitution  of  1848 :  '*  L'efiseif/iiement  est  lH/re,  snuf  la  mri^lhtnce 
fh  rautmnt^y  1^0]ii08al  of  Dr.  Schaepman  :" /vV/iWr/ftefwjgwf  est  Wn-e^ 
1  )r.  Schaepman  himself  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  on  the  staff  of  the 
Seminary  at  Rijzenhurg,  and  a  distinguished  orator  and  poet, 

t  See  below,  p.  334, 
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concurred  with  them  in  a  conipromiso  which  was  based  on 
a  system  much  like  that  which  exists  in  England,  and  which 
lias  been  very  generally  accepted."  * 

Soon  after  the  elections  of  1888  Baron  A.  E.  Mackay,  the  new 
Premier  and  ilinister  of  the  Interior,  put  forth  a  remarkable 
memorandum,  from  which  the  foUowmg  passages  arc  hero 
translated. 

"Since  in  1848,f  education  was  declared  free,  if  only  un- 
willinglyand  bociiuse  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  private  instruc- 
tion has  accomplished,  in  circumstiinces  little  favourable  to  its 
development,  so  great  an  extension  that  now  more  than  27  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  the  whole  country  attend  private 
schools ;  and  the  legislator  who  has  our  national  education 
at  heart  nuist  reckon  with  them.  In  spite  of  the  denial 
made  even    in    1878    of    the  possibility    ot    rivalry    between 

t)ublic  and  private  edu(^ation,  that  rivalry  has  none  the 
ess  been  excited  in  practice,  and  has  profited  alike  the  public  and 
the  private  sections  of  primary  education.  The  development 
and  extension  of  private  instruction  are  natural  and  welcome  : 
natural,  because  there  is  perhaps  no  other  country  in  which 
religious  opinions  are  so  divergent  as  they  are  in  ours,  and 
because  the  public  school  cannot  satisfy  those  who  desire  for 
their  children  an  education  other  than  the  so-called  *  neutral' 
education  given  in  public  schools ;  and  welcome,  because  it  is 
this  very  increase  m  the  number  of  private  schools  which 
proves  clearly  that  parents  attach  great  value  to  the  education 
their  children  receive.  Produced  and  developed  as  it  has  been 
by  private  initiative,  free  instruction,  far  from  meriting  our 
censure,  has  a  right  to  the  support  of  the  State.  The  State  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  the  nation;  the  State 
alone  can  secure  the  existence  of  the  national  school  every- 
where and  always.  But  the  State  is  certainly  not  called  upon 
to  oppose  private  education,  nor  to  place  obstacles  in  its  path 
to  the  detriment  of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  nation. 

"  If  it  were  possible  for  the  state  to  get  its  expenditure  on 
public  education  re-imbursed  by  those  who  profit  by  it,  the 
problem  presented  to  us  shice  1848  would  be  solved  or  nearly 
solved  ;  but  seeing  that  that  is  not  possible,  the  State  is  obligee! 
to  supplement  to  some  extent  the  expenses  connected  with 
education  from  the  public  funds,  and  that  puts  the  private 
schools  at  an  unfair  disadvantaga 

"  If  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  remove  this  injustice,  the  State 
can  at  least  help  to  modify  it  by  no  longer  excluding  private 


*  Lecky's  "  Democracy  and  Lil)erty,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  59, 60.  See  also  Laoheret, 
p  07,  Note  2,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  four  great  8ocietie.s  that 
supiM3rt  the  Christian  and  BiMo  schools. 

t  /.<?., since  the  constitutional  declaration  "  Jjenseifjnement  est  libre,  savr 
la  syrvfi/lafice  de  VaxUfrnte^^ 
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schools  from  its  a8.sist4ince  everv  time  that  it  assiijns  a  sum  of 
the  public  money  to  a  gmnt  in  aid  of  education.     .     .     ."* 

The  two  main  fe*itui'es  of  the  law  passed  in  December,  1889, 
by  Jiiron  Mackay's  cabinet,  were  (1),  the  right  of  private 
denominational  schools  to  receive  Clovernment  grants ;  (2),  the 
obligation  of  public  schools  to  exact  fees.  The  first  meant  that 
the  Government  proposed  to  give  "private"  schools  a  grant,  in 
respect  of  every  teaclier  in  them,  equal  to  the  grant  given  to 
the  coiinniiiipfi  for  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  under 
their  control.  The  second  characteristic  of  the  law  has  been 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  account  above  given  of  the  con- 
troversy over  the  question  of  gratuitous  instruction.  Some 
words  of  Dr.  Schaepnian^s  will  make  things  still  clearer.  Theo- 
retically and  at  first  sight  the  (piestion  of  gratuitous  instruction 
seemed,  he  said,  to  require  an  afHrmative  solution.  But  "  the 
language  of  practice  is  very  difierent ;  every-day  facts  prove  that 
in  this  matter  the  character  and  customs  of  the  people  nnist  be 
reckoneii  with.  Kducation  free  of  charge  :  they  are  fine  sound- 
ing words,  but  they  make  very  little  impression  upon  a  people 
given  to  thoughtful  calculation,  and  apt  to  estimate  the 
value  of  thin^  according  to  the  number  of  crowns  they 
cost.  .  .  .  With  persons  not  in  absolute  poverty  school  fees 
act  as  an  excellent  spur ;  their  efi'ect  is  to  make  ptirents  Avatch 
over  the  education  of  their  children  more  carefully.  School 
fees  often  have  an  excellent  efiect  even  upon  the  rich." 

Naturally,  however,  the  main  argiunent  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory school  fees  was  the  necessity  of  placing  private 
denominational  schools  upon  the  same  footing  as  public  schools, 
if  the  hostilities  between  them  were  to  have  an  end.  And  the 
objection  that  it  would  place  the  public  schools  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  compelling  them  alone  to  charge  fees  wa.s  hardly 
convincing.  In  theorv,  no  doubt,  the  instruction  given  in 
"  private  "  schools  could  be  free  of  cost,  and  pupils  could  thus  be 
won  over  from  the  public  schools :  in  practice  scarcely  a  single 
'  private "  school  could  aftbrd  to  dispense  with  feos.f  More- 
over, the  intention  of  the  legislature  was  not  to  put  the  public 
schools  at  a  disadvantage,  but  to  make  the  choice  of  a  school  abso- 
lutely free  for  parents,  so  that  no  pecuniary  interest  should  influ- 
ence them  one  way  or  the  other.  "  The  law  cannot  place  parents  in 
a  question  of  this  nature  in  the  dilemma — your  purse  or  your 
conscience."*  Finally,  the  Queen,  by  Article  46  of  the  law,  wa.s 
empowered  to  exempt  a  nnmiuine  from  this  obligation  upon 
proof  that  the  exaction  of  school  fees  was  an  obstiwjlo  to  its 
educational  progress. § 

*  Vargent  de  toiis  doit  etre  emplof/e  au  profit  de  tou6.  Four  favoriser 
r^elleinent  Ven$eifjne merit  national  l^Etat  doit  reconmutre  et  soutemr  les 
ecr)les  qui  nervent  «  C instruction  de  la  nation.     Lacheret,  p.  74. 

t  Cf.  Moyersoen,  o/;.  r/e.,  pp.  114,  12(5,  127,  24,  2."),  21). 

X  T^cheret,  p.  75.  ^oion' 

§  Only  tliret)  communf;^^  were  exempted  Jroui  the  obligation  of  school 
fees  in  1893. 
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The  result  of  these  provisions  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  figures  given  oy  M.  Moyersoen  for  January  1,  1893 
Public  Schools :  226,546  children  received  free  education,  i.e., 
48  per  cent. ;  Private  Schools :  56,552,  i.e.,  27  per  cent. 

To  revert  once  more  to  the  first  of  the  two  principal  fetitures 
that  distinguished  the  law  of  1889.  For  a  long  period  the  State 
had  claimed  the  right  to  impose  certain  conditions  upon 
denominational  schools.  In  particular,  the  teachers  in  them  had 
from  the  first  been  upon  the  same  footing  as  public  school  teachers, 
so  far  as  the  necessiiry  certificates  oi  qualification  and  moral 
character  were  conceniod.  To  take  another  instance  of  the  control 
exercised  bv  the  State  over  schools  to  which,  under  the  old 
system,  it  contributed  nothing,  the  law  of  1878  had  prohibited 
the  use,  for  primary  instruction,  of  buildings  which  had  been 
declared  insanitary  by  the  Government  Medical  Inspector,  while, 
as  we  have  seen,  another  article  of  the  same  law  (soon  afterwards 
amended)  empowered  the  Sovereign  to  apply  the  hygienic  regula- 
tions for  public  schools  to  private  denominational  schools  also. 
It  was  urged  that,  since  the  State  could  impose  conditions  upon 
private  schools,  it  could  not  justly  Avithnold  from  them  its 
assistance.  The  right  to  exercise  control  over  schools  has  often 
been  claimed  by  those  who  contribute  to  their  cost ;  and  some 
held  that  the  converse  was  no  less  reasonable  and  just — those 
who  control  schools  should  also  contribute  to  them. 

This  feature  of  the  law  of  1889  is  well  put  into  its  proper 
perspective  in  some  sentences  of  M.  Moyersoen  s.  "  The  solution 
most  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  anti-revolutionary 
party  would  have  oeen  to  maKe  those  who  profit  by  the  public 
schools  pay  for  their  advantages.  It  was  this  solution  that  the 
gre<at  apostle  of  the  party,  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  had  .upheld 
in  1857.  But  in  1889  its  application  was  no  longer  possible. 
The  State  ought  to  have  createli  and  supported  a 'Governmental 
type  of  education  in  denominational  scnools ;  it  had,  in  fact, 
attempted  to  compete  with  the  denominational  schools,  and  to 
place  them  in  an  unfair  position  of  inferiority.  It  now  renounced 
the  struggle,  and  decided  to  profit  equally  by  all  educational 
effort." 

The  question  whether  or  not  the  law  accorded  with  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution  was  not  raised  during  the  debates.*  It  was, 
however,  questioned  whether  it  was  expedient  to  determine  by 
legislation  the  right  of  denominational  schools  to  Government 
suDsidies.  None  the  less,  the  law  passed  by  a  substantial  majority 
in  both  Chambers.  Its  success  was  mainly  due  to  the  generous 
and  liberal  view  of  this  national  question  taken  by  an  important 
section  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  neutral  school  was  still  their 
ideal,  declared  this  section  of  the  party ;  but,  since  the  nation 

*  So  Moyersoen,  who  is  generally  accurate.  That  the  constitutional 
aspect  was  discussed  elsewhere,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  Lacheret  (p.  78) 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  dealt  with  also  in  the  debates  in  the Tirst 
Chamber. 
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had  not  been  able  to  adopt  the  neutral  school  system  con- 
tentedly, they  would  support  the  Government  measure  as  at 
once  a  peace-oflfering,  a  guarantee  of  educational  progress,  and 
an  equitable  award  in  a  contentious  and  long-standing  difficulty. 
The  Liberal  party  renounced  its  long-cnerished  hope — the 
neutral  State  giving  a  neutral  education  to  the  whole  nation 
by  means  of  piiblic  schools:  the  clerical  and  the  anti-revolution- 
ary parties  despaired  of  their  ideal — the  Christian  State  giving 
in  denominational  schools  a  Christian  education  to  the  whole 
nation.  Both  came  to  perceive  that  national  unity  is  not  to  be 
sought  for  in  any  formula  to  be  adopted  by  all  men,  whether 
that  formula  be  negative  or  positive.  They  recognised,  in  fact, 
that  as  Matthew  Arnold  said, ''  the  State  is  of  the  religion  of  all 
without  the  fEinaticism  of  any." 

A  Royal  decree  of  April  18,  1890,  extended  the  new  law  in 
some  matters  of  detail.  These,  together  with  the  Uiav  of  1889,  will 
be  dealt  with  in  another  j>aper.  But  there  are  two  points  which 
demand  notice  here.  Article  11  of  the  Decree  of  1890  obliges 
the  coniimimes  to  exact  a  school  fee  of  at  least  40  centimes 
from  all  those  who  are  not  really  j)oor,  except  in  cases  where 
the  Queen  gives  a  dispensation.  Article  12  adinits  the  principle 
of  subsidies  to  schools  kept  by  private  individuals,  but  stipidates 
that  such  schools,  to  receive  a  subsidy,  must  be  directea  by  an 
institution  or  society  recognised  by  the  Government. 

Finally,  in  September,  1895,  a  slight  improvement  in  favour 
of  denominational  schools  was  eftected  by  an  addition  to  the 
law  of  1889.  Private  denominational  schools  by  that  law  were 
to  lose  their  right  to  a  subsidy  if  a  vacancy  as  headmaster  lasted 
more  than  six  months  or  as  undermaster  more  than  four 
months.  The  addition  of  1895  gave  the  Chamber  power  to 
excuse  the  managers  from  this  obligation  (i.e.,  to  ^nt  the 
subsidy,  though  the  conditions  were  not  fulfilled)  provided  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  managers'  declaration  that  tney  had  been 
unable  to  procure  a  teacher  m  spite  of  their  ofters  of  adequate 
salary  {mcdyre  Voffre  cVun  traiteinent  coiivenable), 

Tlie  system  established  by  the  law  of  1889  is  still  in  force.  It 
ma^  be  held  to  have  eft'ected  a  final  settlement  of  the  only 
senous  difficulty  which  had  obstructed  the  progress  of  education 
in  Holland.*  Ine  act  of  1900  embodies  a  few  small  changes ;  but 
in  reality  it  implies  only  that  compulsory  attendance  has  been 
grafted  on  to  the  existing  system. 

So  long  as  the  religious  difficulty  was  still  acute,  to  enact 
compulsory  attendance  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
successful  working  during  the  past  ten  years  of  the  compromise 
made  in  1889   with  the  religious  interests  in  education  has 

*  Although  the  attitude  of  the  supporters  of  deDominational  schools 
towards  the  law  of  1889  has  been  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  ^^Dankbaar 
moMT  niet  w^doon"— grateful,  but  not  satisfied. 
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rendered    compulsory    attendance    practicable,   if   it    has    not 
siK.'ceeded  in  makinij  it  welcome. 

Finally,  since  a  history  may,  by  established  custom,  conclude 
with  a  moml  reflection,  the  following  sentences  written  by 
Matthew  Arnold  forty  years  ago  may  be  commended  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with,  or  interested  in,  the  subject :  "  The  power 
which  has  to  govern  men  must  not  omit  to  take  account  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  motors  of  men's  nature — their  religious 
feeling.  It  is  vain  to  tell  the  State  that  it  is  of  no  relirion ;  it 
is  more  true  to  say  that  the  State  is  of  the  rehgion  of  all  its 
citizens,  without  the  fanaticism  of  any.  It  is  most  of  the 
religion  of  the  majority,  in  the  sense  that  it  justly  establishes 
this  the  most  widely.  It  deals  with  all,  indeed,  as  an  authority, 
not  as  a  partisan  ...  it  allows  no  one  religious  body  to  persecute 
another;  it  allows  none  to  be  irrational  at  the  public  expense ; 
.  .  .  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  exclude  religion  from  a 
sphere  which  naturally  belongs  to  it ;  it  does  not  command 
religion  to  forego,  before  it  may  enter  this  sphere,  the  modes  of 
operation  which  are  essential  to  it ;  it  does  not  attempt  to  impose 
on  the  masses  an  eclecticism  which  may  be  possible  for  a  few 
superior  minds.  It  avails  itself,  to  supply  a  regular  knowTi 
demand  of  common  human  nature,  of  a  reguliw  known 
machinerv." 

« 

The  system  established  by  the  law  of  1889,  the  debates 
upon  the  law  of  1900,  and  the  general  situation  of  primary 
education  in  Holland  at  the  present  time,  will  be  more  con- 
veniently dealt  with  in  separate  articles.  For  these  subjects 
belong  to  the  actual  present,  while  so  far  we  have  been  dealing 
with  a  development  which,  if  recent,  is  yet,  properly  speaking, 
historical. 

As  an  aid  towards  a  better  imderstanding  of  this  development 
and  a  supplement  to  the  few  remarks  upon  contemporary 
politics  that  have  crept  into  this  fragment  of  educational  history, 
a  table  of  chronologylias  been  drawn  up  giving  (in  the  left-hand 
column)  the  political  events  of  Holland,  and  (in  the  right-hand 
column)  the  landmarks  of  the  educational  progression  which  has 
just  been  described. 
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APPENDICES. 


A.  The  Ministerial  Circular  of  May  30,  1806,  together  with  some  of  the 

answers  made  by  the  various  Religious  Bodies. 

B.  Four  Details  in  regard  to  Dutch  Schools,  1800  to  1840  ;— 

(i.)  Labarre's  "  Phonic  Method,**  1802. 

(ii.)  The  "Simultaneous  Method"  of  Instruction,  1830  to  1840. 
(iiL)  School  Furniture,  1838  and  1850. 
(iv.)  Class-divisions  in  a  Dutch  Primary  School,  1830  to  1840. 

C.  Bible  Teaching  in  Dutch  Primary  Schools.  ^  Extracts  from  an  Artiolo 

in  Schmid's  EncyJdopadie. 

D.  Some  generalisations  about  the  effects  of  Dutch  Primary  Education 

upon  the  National  Character.    By  Prof.  Alphonse  Leroy,  of  the 
University  of  Li^.     1860. 
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FounoAL  Brnns  ni  thi  Kkhbb&ahm. 


Sdvcakoval  CRhMom  n  nn  VBBiEum. 


War    declared    by    England    against    1780. 

Holland. 
Joseph  II.  demands  free  navigation  of    17M. 

the  Scheldt  and  revises  old  Imperial 

claims  in  Maestricht.    Datoh  resist, 

sopported  by  Prussia  and  Sweden. 
Treaty    of     Fontainebleau     between    1785. 

Joseph  II.  and  the  Datch. 
The  "  Patriot "  party  in  Holland  deprive    1786. 

Stadtholder  of  the  command  of  the 

army. 
England    and    Prussia    interfere    in    1787. 

Holland   on    behalf    of    Prince    of 

Orange.    The  Prince  is  restored. 
Joseph  II.  declares  the  Netherlands  a    1787. 

province  of  the  Aostrian  monarohv ; 

out  opposition,  headed  by  Van  aer 

Noot,  forces  him  to  revoke  the  onion. 
Triple      Alliance      formed     between    1788. 

ffndand,  Prassia  and  Holland. 
Revolution  in  Belgium  against  Austrian    1789. 

rule.    Van  der  r^oot  enters  Brussels. 
Belgium  throws  off  Austrian  rule  and    1790. 

declares  itself  a  Kepublict 
Death  of  Joseph  II.  (Feb.)  .       1790. 

In   Belgium,  the  democrats  are  over-     1790. 

thrown  by  party  of  Van  der  Noot. 

Austrian^  reoceupy  the  country. 
National  Convention  of  France  declares    1793. 

war  aeainst  the  Stadtholder :  French 

Repumicans  invade  Holland. 
French  conquest  of  Holland.  1794. 

French  enter  Amsterdam :  William  V.    1796. 
(Stadtholder)  escajpes  with  his  family 
to  England  from  Scheveninsen. 
The  Batavian  Republic  estaUished  in    1795. 
alliance  with  France. 


Battle    of    Camperdown :     defeat    of    1797. 
Butch  fleet 


1785.    Foundation  of    the    Somty  for  tbe 
Public  Welfare. 


New  Constitution  drawn  up. 


1798. 


New   Constitution,  Schimmelpenninck   1805. 

Grand  Pensionary :  abolition  of  the 

Council  ot  the  Interior. 
Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland.  1806. 

January :  cession  of  Zeeland.    July  1,    1810. 

abdication     of      Louis    Bonaparte. 

Holland  annexed  to  French  Empire, 

July  9. 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  formed     1813; 

for  the  House  of  Oranee  by  union  of 

Holland,  Belgium,  ana  Luxembuiig. 

William  L,  IQngof  Holland. 


I796i  Sujtgestions  for  Stat«  eontrol  of  Educa- 
tion presented  to  the  Natioisl 
Assembly. 

1797.  Magistrates  of  Amsterdam  ereet  sdiooli 
for  the  poor  on  plana  suggested  bj 
the  Society  for  the  PuUicWeUue. 

179S.  Creation  of  the  Agency  of  Natioml 
Education. 

1801.  FIRST  EDUCATION  LAW :  Goven- 
ment  inspection  and  iprants  to 
teachers. 

1803.    Extension  of  law  of  1801. 

1805.  Grand  Pensionary  presents  new  educa- 

tion law. 

1806.  Law    of    1806    passed    by    Bataviu 

Republic ;  promulgated  April  3 ;  rati- 
fied  by  Louis  Bonaparte. 
SECOND  EDUCATION  LAW:  In- 
spection, registration,  asBistanee 
[1811.   Cnvier  vidto  Holland  and  reports,  te 
University  of  France  on  ita  ednca^ 
tional  system.] 
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POLFHOAL  BYXHTB  IH  TBI  KlTHlRIiANDS— eont. 


EDUCATIONAL  CHAN018  IN  THB  NHHlBIiANM-o«on<. 


ProTince  of  East  Friesland  ceded  to    1814. 

Hanoyer. 
HoUand     and    Belgian     Netherlands    1815. 

Tecmited  by  Congress  of  Vienna. 
**  Fundamental  Law."  1815. 


Revolution  of  July  in  Paris.    Rising  in    1830. 
BeMam :  Secession  of  Belgium  from 
Hofland.    London  Conference  on  the 
Belffian  question. 

LeopiMd  L,  King  of  Belgium.    London    1831. 
Conference  frames  Belgian  Constitu- 
tion.   Dutch  invade  Belgium.    Eng- 
land and  France  support  Leopold. 

Si«^     of    Antweip.     English     fleet    1832. 
Mockades  coast  of  Holland. 

Holland    recognises    independence   of    1833. 
Belgium  by  preliminary  treaty. 


Peace  with  Belffium.  William  L  accepts  1 839. 
final  award  of  London  Conference. 

William  I.  abdicates.  1840. 

Death  of  WUliam  I.  1843. 

William  II.  gives  new  Constitntien.  1848. 


I>eath  of  William  II.  :  William  III.     1849. 
ascends  throne. 

Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  reestablished.    1 853. 


I«aw  defining  "civU   personality"    of    1855. 
assoeiiitions. 


Tbe  great  inundations. 


1861. 


W.   Indies    slavery    abolished.      Pro-     1863 
tectionist  Ministry.  to  1866. 


New  Ministry :  M.  de  Thorbecke. 


1868. 


Cesnon  o  Dutch  Guinea  to  G.  Britain.    1871. 


New  Ministry  :  M.  Devies. 
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1872. 


1815. 


''Fundamental  Law"  (Art.  226)  con- 
tains reaffirmation  of  principle  of 
State  control  of  Education. 

Establishment  of  Normal  Schools  at 
Haarlem  and  at  Lierre. 

Bill  permitting  private  persons  to  found 
schools  thrown  out  by  States-General. 

Koval  Decree  favouring  foundation  of 
denominational  scho<3s. 
1831.    Belgium  in   new  Constitution  allows 
fun  "freedom  "  of  instruction. 


1816. 
1830. 


[1836.  Victor    Cousin    vints     Holland    and 
reports  on  its  education.] 


1842.    Decree  making  clergy  eli^ble  for  Pro- 
vincial Inspection  Commissions,  ^o. 


1848.  Revised  Constitution  declares  educa- 
tion to  be  free,  though  under  super- 
vision. 


1854.  Bill  dealing  with  both  Secondary  and 

Primary  Education  withdrawn. 

1855.  Bill  similar  to  law  of  1806  introduced 

by  Conservative  oarty. 
1857.    THIRD  EDUCATION  LAW  :  "  Neu- 

trality  "  of  public  schools  continued. 
[1858.  De  Laveleye  publishes   his   *' Debate. 

.  .  .  de  1857."] 
[1861.   Matthew  Amold's  report] 

1863.    Law      making      Burghers'     Schools 
'*  intermediate"  instead  of  primary. 

1867.  Attempt   by  Orthodox  Protestants  to 

better  position  of  "  orivate  "  schools. 

1868.  Heemskerk*s  proposal  to  restrict  com- 

munal power  to  exempt  from  school 

fees. 
Kuyper's  proposal:    syst^e  de  rest*- 

tvtton, 
[1871.   De  Laveleye  publishes   his  report  on 

Holland  in  "T Instruction du Peiiple,"] 
1871.    Abortive    Bill    to     improve     schools, 

especially  with  regard  to  teachers. 


?? 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  IKViLE—cwitinued. 


I  POUnOAL  BVBHTS  IM  THl  KlTHIRLAHD8-«m<. 


New  Ministry :  M.  Heemskerk. 

New  Penal  Code. 

New  Ministry :  Van  de  Capelio. 


1874. 
1875. 
1877. 


New  Ministiy :  Van  Lynden. 


1879. 


Heemskerk's  2nd  Ministry. 
Committee  to  revise  Constitution. 


188a. 


1884. 


Catholic  and  Anti  •  Bevolattoiiizy 
parties  demand  revision  of  edncfttioB 
law  in  new  Constitution. 

1884.  Government  expenditure  on  ^Q^ 
relieved,  and  legal  proportioi  « 
teachers  to  pupils  reduced  bykvv 
July. 

1885.  March   1 :    Education    omitted  fnn 

Constitutional     Revision.      Nown- 

ber  1 :  Government  forced  w  rense 

!  declaration  on  Education.     Fall  « 

Liberal  Ministiy. 

New  Constitution  published   Noveni-    1887.  |   1887.    Dr.  Schaepman's  pxx>poeal :  new  Omiti- 

ber30.  .  ,  .  .,^^-.i 


Educational  Chanobb  in  ten  KsrHiUAiu-enrf. 


1878.  FOURTH  EDUCATION  UW: 
State  contributes  90  per  cent  toeott 
of  schools. 

[1878.  Dr.  Steyn.Parv§'s  book  publiahcil] 

1882.  King's  power  to  apply  hraeiuenla 
to  **  pnvate  "  schools  resmcted. 


1883. 


New  composite  Ministry  under  Baron    1888. 
Mackay  (anti-revolutionary). 


King  declared  by  Parliament  incapable    1890. 
rconduotinff  Government.     Dea  ' 
of  William  III.     Queen  Wilhelmina. 


ot  conducting  Government. 
William  m.     Queen  Wil 
New  Ministry :  Vantienhoven. 

Labour  Riots. 

New  Ministry :  Jonkhen  Roell. 


^eath 


tution  merely  repeats  conatitolMBiI 
declaration  of  1848  on  edacation. 

1889.  FIFTH  EDUCATION  LAW :  Satt^ 

ment  of  denominational  school  ^ 
tion.  , 

1890.  Royal  Decree  fixing  amount  of  BeMM 

fees  and  otherwise  completing  Isv" 
1889. 


1891. 
1892. 
1894. 


Suffrage  Extension  Act. 

New  Liberal  Ministry :  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  M.  Goeman 
Borgesius. 


1896. 
1897. 


1895.    Addition  of  dauK  to  law  of  ltt9ta 

favour     of     denominational   lo^ 

managers* 
[1895.  M.  Moyersoen  publishes  his  book  ob 

Dutch  education.]  .     .  _ 

[1896.   M.  de  Loos'  book   on  Dutch  edaei- 

tion.] 


Obligatory   personal   military   service    1898. 

Act. 
Coronation  of  Queen  Wilhelmina. 


Marriage  of  Qaeen  Wilhelmina  (Feb.)    1901. 
Ministry    ( 
Minister)  July. 


tfA«*micww    va     ^uwu      tt  aaiawsu»uw    i«-w./         ai^vA. 

New    Ministry    (Dr.    Kuyper    Prime    1901. 


1900.    SIXTH  EDUCATION  LAW:   Com- 
pulsory education. 


^QTK.~In  1894  the  Badget  deficit  was  3  million  florins :   in  1885  the  national  debt  waa  convertod  fkoD  tkV^*^ 

to  8  per  cent.  ;  1897,  deficit  of  8^380.000  fl.  ;  1898,  deficit  of  6,300,000  0. 
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The   Ministerial   Circular   of   May   30,   1806,  with  some  of  the 
Answers  made  by  the  Various  Religious  Bodies. 

The  following  is  the  cii-cular  letter  addressed  bv  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  the  religious  bodies  in  May,  1806.  It  will  be  found  in  French  in 
Boisson's  " Dicttonruiire  de  FSdaqogte  et  cP Instruction  PHnimre'^  under 
Pai/s-BaSy  and  in  English  in  Mr.  Homer's  translation  of  Cousin's  Report 
(Appendix  B.,  p.  233).  Homer  also  gives  a  translation  of  several  of  the 
answers  received.  The  circular  and  the  extracts  from  the  answers  to  it, 
which  will  be  found  below,  have  been  taken  from  his  book. 

After  a  few  general  remarks  the  circular  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(addressed  to  "all  Synods  of  the  Reformed  Church,  both  Dutch  and 
Walloon ;  (Donsistories  of  the  Lutheran  ChurcL  Remonstrants,  and  Men- 
nonites;  and  Prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church)  proceeds  as 
folloivs : — 

" .  .  .  .  the  Government  expects  that  you  will  give  your  support  and 
assistance  to  these  educational  establishments  *  and  invites  you,  by  the 
^resent  communication,  to  employ  your  powerful  infiuence  for  tnat  end. 

**  There  is  one  especial  part  of  the  education  of  Uie  young  in  which  the 
Gfovemment  claims  your  co-operation,  namely,  their  instruction  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  different  communions. 

"  You  must  be  well  aware  that  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our  country, 
there  has,  hitherto,  hardly  existed  a  single  school  in  which  the  master  has 
given  a  oroperly  regulated  religious  education.  Religious  instmction  in  the 
schools  nas  sone  no  farther  tnan  to  impress  upon  the  memor;]^  of  the 
children,  ana  make  them  repeat,  the  questions  and  answers  in  some 
catechism.  There  was;  however,  no  cround  to  expect  more  from  the 
masters  for  several  reasons.  Although  the  Oovemment  indulges  the  hope 
that  the  newly  established  schools  will  lead  to  the  salutary  result  that  a 
regularly  oiganised  system  of  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion,  in  so  far 
as  concerns  the  historical  parts  and  Christian  morals,  will  be  gradually 
introduced,  yet,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  does  not  consider  itself 
entitled  to  impose  an  obugation  upon  the  masters  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
particular  sects. 

*'If  Government  has  thought  it  necess^  on  that  account  to  separate 
instruc^on  in  particular  doctrines  entirely  from  ordinary  teaching  m  the 
school,  it  does  not  attach  less  importance  to  the  duty  of  providing  that  the 
children  shall  not  be  deprived  of  that  instruction ;  and  therefore,  having 
full  confidence  in  your  good  depositions  to  promote  these  salutary  en& 
and  the  welfare  of  the  youn^,  (jtovemment  has  considered  that  it  could 
adopt  no  measure  more  effective  than  to  address  the  different  ecclesiastical 
bodies  in  this  Republic ;  and  to  invite  you,  as  I  now  do  by  this  letter, 
to  take  Upon  yourselves  the  whole  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  either 
by  properly  arranged  lessons  in  the  catechism,  or  by  anv  other  means.  I 
snau  be  glad  to  learn  what  measures  you  may  adopt ;  whether  they  are  to 
be  new,  or  the  revival  of  former  methods.    .... 

"  ....  I  conclude  with  commending  you  to  the  protection  of  the 
Most  High. 

"  May  30, 1806.  "  Hend.  Van  Stralen." 

* 

The  answer  of  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Refoimed  Church  in  South 
HoUand  consists  mainly  of  a  description  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  by 
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them  in  accordance  with  the  last  paragraph  of  the  circular.  Some  general 
remarks  were,  however,  made  in  this  answer. 

This  Christian  Synod  has  received  with  heartfelt  joy  this  mark  of 
confidence  in  the  zeal  and  good  dispositions  of  the  ministers  of  the  reformed 
religion.  Honoured  by  this  confidence,  the  Synod  assure  your  Excellency 
that  the  ministers  within  their  jurisaiction  have  never  ceased  to  render 
themselves  worthy  of  it,  either  by  giving  religious  instruction,  or  by  other 

unwearied  exertions in  which  they  will  continue  with  the 

same  zeal,  flattering  themselves  that  the  intention  of  the  Government,  so 
clearly  manifested  (and  of  which  the  Synod  have  never  entertained  a  douot), 
will  wholly  eradicate  the  prejudice  excited  a^inst  the  new  schools,  that  they 
would  have  a  tendency  to  suppress  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  religioiL 
and  substitute,  in  their  stead,  doctrines  and  exhortations  merelv  of  a  moral 
nature  ;  and  the  Syiiod  will  therefore  most  sincerely  exhort  the  ministers 
within  their  jurisaiction  to  continue  to  do  that  wnich  they  have  alwa^rs 
hitherto  done,  namely,  to  recommend,  in  their  sermons  .at  church,  in  their 
pastoral  visits,  and  upon  all  occasions,  an  assiduous  attendance  at  school" 

There  are  some  other  noteworthy  i^irases  in  the  same  letter,  of  which 
two  may  as  well,  be  quoted  here.  "The  masters  ought  never  to  miss  an 
opportunity  of  instUling  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  that  it  is  an  honour 
and  an  advantage  to  attend  the  religious  instruction."  The  second  quota- 
tion is  the  only  portion  of  the  letter  that  does  not  seem  entirely  sincere. 
The  committee  of  the  Synod  will  impress  upon  the  governors  of  the 
orphan  asylums  and  workhouses  "  the  great  importance  which  the  Govern- 
ment attaches  to  religious  instruction,  and  especially  the  doctrinal  parU, 
etc,'' 

A  decree  or  "minutes"  was  sent  in  answer  to  the  Synods  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  dated  26th  September,  1806.  It  contained  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

"  These  various  measures  open  up  a  prospect,  which  widens  every  day,  of 
.the  happiest  results  from  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Government  in  favour 
of  the  young ;  and  justify  a  fervent  hope  that  by  the  powerful  support 
which  ....  the  schools  will  henceforth  receive  from  the  Beformed 
and  other  churches,  the  work  of  improving  the  schools  which  has  been  com^ 
menced,  will  become,  under  the  divine  blessing,  a  powerful  auxiliary  ioi 
spreading  moral  and  religious  sentiments  throug^hout  our.  native  land, 
which,  in  former  days,  held  in  these  respects  so  eminent  and  so  dignified  & 
position.  This  sacrea  object  the  Grovemment  wlQ  never  ceaae  to  xeep  in 
view,  etc.** 

One  of  the  answers  from  the  Roman  Catholics  assured  the  Minister 
that  "  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  will  most  willingly  undtertako  to  instruct 
the  children  in  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  and  will  teach  them  the 
catechism  in  the  churches.  ..."  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  replies  was  that  from  the  Archbishop  of  Friesland.  "«AMf 
lu  le  contenu  de  la  missive  de  Votre  Excellence  avec  (uUgresse^  et  je  fnefiatU 
que  nioi  et  les  cur^sde  cetts  province  nous  repondrons  de  tout  notrepouvotr 
aux  vues  scUutaires  du  gouvemement  batave^  etque  nous  montrerons  que 
fious  ne  sommts  pas  indignes  de  sa  confiance.  Pour  voir  regner  la  concorae, 
Tamiti^,  et  la  charite  entre  les  di verses  communions  il  est  n^essaire,  ^  mon 
avis,  que  les  institutions  s'abstiennent  de  I'enseignement  des  doffmes  des 
diyerses  communions,  "/n  order  to  see  hannony^  frieTuiship  avid  charity 
reign  between  the  various  commu/nions  it  isy  in  my  opirUon^  neces9ary  t/iot 
schoolmasters  should  abstain  from  teaching  the  dogmas  of  t-he  variow 
sects"  The  letter  also  contains  an  excellent  description  of  the  evils  of 
sectarianism  in  schools  " .  ..,  les  en/ants  apprennent  trop  tdt qu'ils  diferent 
de  religion;  Fun  fait  des  reprochett  a  Vautre  :  et  beaucoup  (Tinkitutfurs  ne  se 
metientpas  en  peine  de  lemp^h&r,  Ce  nest  d'abord,  a  la  v^rite,  qu'nn 
enf antillage ;  mais  cependant^  les  enfants  croissent,  et  Moignement 
au^ente  de  plus  en  plus  :  la  rancune  se  fixe  dans  le  coeur,  et  toute  leur 
reliffion  n'est  sou  vent  quun  faux  z^le  que  le  veritable  esprit  relkieux  et 
la  cnarite  chn^tienne  r^prouvent  et  ddtest^t"    The  letter  ooncluaes  with 


^4^ 

An  ftasurance  that  ^'althoa^  by  the  discipline  of  our  Church  instruction  in 
the  dogmas  of  the  faith  is  enjoined,  nevertheless,  the  eidiortations  of  a 
Government  that  sets  so  high  a  value  on  the  walfareof  the  young  will  carry 
us  forward  with  increased  ardour  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties. 

The  letter  from  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Lutheran  Church  begins 
with  the  words.  ^  We  have  heuti  with  delight^"  but  the  rest  of  the  letter  is 
commonplace  if  cordial. 

The  Consistory  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of  Harlingen  desired  ''to 
express  their  earnest  wish  to  aid,  as  far  as  depends  upon  them,  the  bene- 
ficent exertions  of  the  Qovemment  in  this  matter,  and  they  flatter  them- 
selves that  the  establishments  which  are  now  devoted  to  that  object  .... 
in  their  community  will  respond  to  the  vdshes  which  the  Qovemment  has 
manifested'' 

The  Consistory  of  Christians  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  congratulated 
the  countrv  on  the  int^*po8ition  of  Government  for  the  betterment  of 
primary  schools,  and  undertook  to  use  its  "most  cordial  endeavours  to 
second  the  efforts  of  the  Government  by  every  means  in  its  power." 

These  extracts  show  how  well  the  circular  of  May,  1806.  was  received  by 
the  various  religious  bodies.  They  have  been  set  forth  nere  because  it  is 
important  to  realise  that,  when  the  system  of  primary  education  was 
established  in  Holland,  the  religious  difficulty  did  not  exist,  except 
perhans  in  embryo.  That  difficulty  develoi)ed  under  the  law  of  1806, 
no  ,  nowever,  because  of  the  actual  provisions  of  the  law,  but  owing 
to  the  method  in  which  they  were  mterpreted  and  administered  by 
ucceeding  Governments. 
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.  FouE  Detaiub  in  Kegakd  to  Dutch  Schools,  1800-1840.. 

(L)  It  was  in  Holland  in  the  year  1802  that  Labarre.  theil.a  refugee 
invented  the  'Aphonic  ' method '^  of  learning  the  alphabet.  By  this 
met^xi  the  chilaren  in  infant  schools  learn  tno  "powers  of  letters"  m 
small  words  and  afterwards  their  names.  The  method  was  introduced  int<» 
all  the  Dutch  schools  by  M.  Prinsen,  who  was  always  ready  to  adopt  fo 
Holland  educational  devices  that  had  survived  the  test  of  experience 
elsewhere. 

For  a  description  of  the  phonic  method  as  actually  followed  in  a  Dutch 
school  in  1860,  see  "  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal, "^  voL  xiv.,  p.  260. 

(ii.)  The  method  of  instruction  known  as  the  "  simultaneous  method ''  (by 
contrast  with  the  "  Mutual  Method ''  then  used  in  the  Lancasterian  schools 
and  to  some  extent  imitated  in  France)  was  a  feature  of  the  Dutch  schools 
when  Dr.  Kav  (afterwards  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth)  wrote'  in  1838.* 
'*  In  the  Dutch  schools  50  children  are,  on  the  average,  instructed  in  a  class 
by  one  master.  This  class  is  often  taught  in  a  room  conunon  to  it  with 
other  classes.  .  .  .  The  simultaneous  and  mixed  methods  of  instruction 
which  are  now  adopted  in  the  schools  of  Switaserland,  Prussia,  Germany, 
and  Holland^  form  an  essential  feature  of  the  internal  economy  of  a  school 
in  which  it  is  proposed  so  teach  40  or  50  children  in  each  cl\8S.'' 

'*  In  1825  a  Drize  was  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  Public  Good  for  the 
best  essay  on  tne  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  monitorial  system, 
and  the  simultaneous  or  class  system  of  instruction.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  a  dissertation  by  M.  Visser,  Inspector  of  Primary  Schools  in 
Friesland.  In  his  essay,  the  system  of  monitorial  instruction  is  analyzed, 
and  proved  to  be  unsound  in  every  point  which  bears  upon  education  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  term.  This  essay  was  published  and  widely 
distributed  by  the  Society,  and  contributed  to  form  and  strenfl^hen  the 
opinion  whidi  prevails  in  Holland  against  the  method  of  mutual 
instruction.*'t 

(iiL)  Dr.  Kay  goes  on  to  recommend  that  **  the  desks  and  forms  should  be 
arranged  as  in  the  Dutch  schools,  the  scholars  being  all  placed  with  their 
faces  towards  the  teacher  in  successive  lines  of  desks  half  the  usual  width. 
The  scholars  retain  their  places  while  the  lessons  proceed,  the  chief  demon- 
strations being  given  on  a  large  blackboard  suspended  on  the  wall  or  on  an 
easel  opposite  to  the  class.  The  teacher  during  the  reading,  spelling,  and 
writing  lessons,  sits  on  a  platform,  slightly  elevated,  opposite  tne  centre  of 
the  first  bencn.^'  There  is  a  curiously  antiquated  flavour  about  this 
description  of  the  furniture  of  a  Dutch  primarv  school  in  1838.  But  it  would 
require  an  expert  in  the  history  of  the  school-furniture  trade  to  tell  us  how 
far  the  desks  and  rooms  of  the  English  schools  were  influenced  by  Dutch 
models  in  the  'thirties. 

Another  writer  ('*  Notes  from  the  Netherlands,"  Chambers's  Edinburgh 

Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  260,)  speaks  of  "  a  long  building,  divided  into  three 

square  apartments  by  partitions  fitted  with  sliding  glazed  doors.    £^h 

room  contains  four  sets  of  desks  and  forms,  placed  so  as  to  leave  a  passage 

—      ■  -  —  ■        —         ■   ■     -  .       —  —     —  — 

*  ^*  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  Report  on  the  Tiaining  of  Pauper 
Children,"  1841.    /Se^pp.  45,  46. 

t  Barnard's  National ''  Education  in  Europe,"  1854. 
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all  round  close  to  the  walls,  and  at  right  angles  across  the  centre  ;  and  each 
room  was  occupied  by  boys  and  girls,  two  sets  of  desks  appropriated  to  one 
sex  and  two  to  the  other."    This  was  in  1850. 

In  another  passage  (vol.  xv.  p.  334)  the  same  writer  speaks  of  a  school- 
house  as  '*  built  of  brick.  well-lighted|^  and  in  good  condition,  decidedly  the 
best  building  in  the  place . . .  the  interior  was  perfectly  clean  and  well- 
ordered  ;  fitted  with  desks,  closets,  and  shelves,  with  piles  of  books  placed 
ready  for  use  on  the  latter,  and  maps  hanging  on  the  walls." 

(iv.)  More  interesting  still,  and  especiallv  since  the  fact  is  not  mentioned 
by  other  writers  on  thb  subject,  is  Dr.  Kay's  statement  that .  the  Dutch 
schools  *^  are  commonly  divided  into  four  classes,  denominated  1.  the  pre* 
paiator^r ;  2.  the  elementary ;  3.  the  middle ;  4.  tne  superior ;  the  range  of 
instruction  given  being  greatly  superior  to  that  which  is  imparted  in  any  of 
schools  of  the  w^orking  dasses  in  -tnis  country.*** 

*  Report  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children,  1841,  p.  46. 
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Bible  Teaching  ts  Dutcb  Prdcabt  Schools. 

Extracts   from   an   article   in   Schmidts   EncyJdopddte    des  gesamnUen 

Ertiehungs — wnd  Unternchtstoesena.    (1873.) 

The  Bible  at  first  still  retained  its  place  in  the  Communal  Schools,  and  it 
was  not  until  about  the  year  1816  that  it  began  to  disaDpear  from  them. 
The  reading  of  the  Bible  was  restricted  in  the  province  <^  riorth  Holland  by 
a  decree  of  the  Governor  in  1821.  After  1830  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
willingness  to  adopt  a  better  coursei  as  when  in  1835  the  provincial  school 
commission  of  Groningen  directed  m  a  circulsur  addressed  to  the  teachers, 
that  "  The  Bible  ought  to  be  read  and  explained  catechetically,  and  exem- 
plified by  the  teacher  in  his  daily  life.''  in  1842  attention  was  again  called 
to  this  provision.  An  ordinance  was  soon  after  issued  by  the  Governor 
of  South  Holland,  forbidding  the  reading  of  the  Bible  "  even  in  schools  that 
were  attended  exclusively  by  Protestant  children."  *'  The  use  of  the  Bible, 
in  schools  is  still  (1860)  to  be  met  with  only  in  exceptional  instances  .  . 
in  parishes  that  are  wholly  Protestant." 

In  1842  a  Bishop  in  South  Holland  complained,  in  an  address  to 
the  provincial  authorities,  that  the  rights  that  had  been  assured  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  were  violated  by  instruction  in  Biblical  histonr. 

Visser,  a  partisan  of  the  neutral  school  and  a  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Frieslana  wrote  in  1821 : — "  In  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  most 
of  the  schools  tiiere  is  very  much  to  be  desired  On  account  of  the 
banishment  of  the  catechism  and  the  prohibition  of  the  unrestricted  use  of 
the  Bible,  many  teachers  have  become  of  the  opinion  that  henceforth  evenr- 
thing  relating  to  the  service  of  Gkxi  must  be  excluded  from  the  schocJs. 
Hence  they  have  introduced,  in  place  of  what  has  been  removed,  a  dry 
compilation  of  moral  precepts,  which  are  well  adapted  to  train  up  the 
children  to  be  theorists,  out  m  no  respect  to  make  them  practical  people." 

As  an  instance  of  these  dry  compilations  of  moral  precepts,  the  loUowiDg 
extract  from  a  book  entitled  *'  Instruction  for  School-Teachers."  and  writteo 
by  a  clergyman  and  a  Government  Inspector  of  schools,  may  here  be 
added.  It  is  an  interpretation  of  the  clause  in  the  law  of  1806  as  to  *' the 
virtues  both  Christian  and  social."  The  writer  admonishes  the  teachers  to 
make  tne  children  "attentive  to  the  First  and  Almighty  Giver  of  all  thiimsi 
not  by  " dry  reasonings  and. sermonising  " ;  but,  he  aavises,  "  while  taUong 
with  the  cmldren,  make  them  observe  tne  evil  consequences  of  an  excessive 
drought,  or  of  too  abundant  rain ;  show  them  that  it  is  in  no  man's  power 
to  produce  even  so  much  as  a  drop  of  rain,  and  that  we  are  all  dependent 
upon  God  &c.  In  this  wav,  it  appears  to  me^  God  and  His  virtues  oo^t 
to  be  made  known  first  and  above  all.  This  is  the  right  religious  teaching 
which  should  be  jgiven  in  all  schools,  since  it  is  suitable  for  ail  diildren,  to 
whatever  Christian  denomination  their  parents  may  belong."  Well  may 
the  "Dutch  Clergyman "  from  whose  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
(voL  viL  p.  395)  this  extract  is  taken,  obserfe  "This  sounds  'oooul' 
enough,  but  where  is  the  *  Christianity '  f "  . 
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APPENDIX  D. 


Some  Qenebaijsations  about  the  Effects  of  Dutch  Pbimabt 
Education  upon  the  National  Chabacter,  by  Professor 
Alphonse  Leroy,  1860. 

A  reasoned  and  philosophical  statement  as  to  the  general  effects  of  their 
primary  education  upon  the  character  of  the  Dutch  people  could  hardly  be 
attempted  except  by  a  student  who  possessed  something  like  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Dutch  life.  Since  any  judgment  passed  upon  Dutch 
education  in  1860  must  need  very  considerable  modification  in  the 
light  of  the  last  forty  years,  it  has  seemed  better  to  relegate  to 
an  Appendix  the  following  very  interesting  generalisations  made  by 
Prof.  Leroy,  of  the  University  of  Li^,  Belgium.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  were  written  a  few  years  after  the  law  of  1857  came  into 
operation. 

^  The  influence  of  Pestalozzi  has  continued  predominant    The  method 
of  simultaneous  instruction  has  met  with  more  favour  in  Holland  than  the 
inonitorial,  'which    certainly  communicates  information,'   as   Van   der 
Ende  says. '  but  does  not  educate :  whereas  the  object  of  instruction  is 
education.'     But  as  respects  method,  the  Hollanders  are  peculiarly  eclectic, 
their  calm  temperament,  their  prudent  and  considerate  character,  protect 
them  from  any  ill-bestowed  admiration,  they  are  no  friends  to  a  stupid 
adherence  to  ancient  usases.  but  they  would  listen  to  the  teachings  of 
expHBrience.  and  examine  before  they  decide.     Imagine  yourself  in  the 
position  ot  the  child — adapt  your  instruction  to  the  gradual  development 
of  his  faculties,  and  never  lose  sight  of  his  destiny  as  a  citizen  and  a  man, 
teach  him  not  merely  to  read  but  put  him  in  a  condition  to  reason 
understandinglv  upon  what  he  has  read:   these  simple  principles  are 
sufficient)  in  we  opinion  of   the  Hollanders,  to   destroy  for  ever  the 
pretensions  of  the  Lancasterian  system.    They  have  retained  nothing  of  it 
but  merely  the  principle  of  repetition  in  some  phvsical  branches.    But  the 
attempt  to  avoid  one  extreme  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  falling  into 
another.    And  so  the  influence  ot  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  regulations  of 
1806  might  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  degree  dangerous,  so  long  as  the  new 
system  was  carried  out  with  all  that  zeal  that  is  wont  to  be  called  forth  by 
newly  achieved  success.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  teachers  in  their  desire 
to  make  instruction  in  the  public  schools  such  as  should  improve  the  under- 
standing would  produce  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  people,  make 
them  peevish  and  conceited,  and  dissatisfied  with  their  condition ;  that 
the  culture  and  development  of  the  finer  feelings  would  be  checked  rather 
than  promoted  by  a  mettiod  of  instruction  in  wmch,  in  direct  neglect  of  all 
moral  training^  the  intellect  and  the  formalism  of   logical  deductions 
always  receive  the  chief  attention :  and  finall;^,  it  has  been  apprehended 
tha^  were  the  habits  thus  createa  to  be  earned  too  generally  mto  unre* 
stramed  practice,  sooner  or  later  discipline  would  be  endancjered,  and  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  others  would  be  supplanted  by  insolence  and 
insubordination.     It  must  be  admitted  that  these  apprehensions  have 
many  times  been  verified,  though  not  so  frequently  as  has  been  represented ; 
and  asproof  of  this,  we  may  point  as  well  to  that  entire  absence  of  the 
ideals  that  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  Dutch,a8totlietdtra*rationalism 
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and  much  more  to  the  selfish  indiyidualistic  tendencies  that  are  now 
becoming  prevalent  among  the  youn^  men  of  the  cities. 

"Some  mav  be  disposed  to  ancnbe  these  manifestations  to  national 
phlegm,  whicn  prefers  the  culture  of  the  intellect  to  that  of  the  sensibilities, 
and  the  wide- spread  spirit  of  Calvinism:  and  they  may  assert,  in  fine, 
that  this  system  of  training  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
people.  Granted;  but  it  is  not  well  to  encourage  by  a  partial  course 
of  treatment  those  propensities,  which,  indulged  too  far,  become  faults. 
It  cannot  be  concealed  that  many  very  intelligent  men  in  Holland  are 
becoming  daily  more  strongly  of  this  opinion,  and  in  this  we  recognise 
a  returmnff  current  of  feeling  that  promises  much  for  the  future. 

"  Nevertheless  the  reform  of  1806  has  merited  the  thanks  of  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands.  An  intelligent  administration  was  on  the  watch  to 
arouse  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  its  officers  ;  zealous  teachers,  who  in 
general  are  more  highly  educated  than  tliose  in  many  other  countries 
a  strict  discipline,  that  is  based  more  upon  the  moral  influence  exerted  by 
the  teachers  than  upon  any  express  regulations ;  these  agencies  were 
sufficient  to  assure  improvement  and  to  accomplish  a  brilliant  result." 
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III 

THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM    OF    PRIMARY    EDUCATION 

IN    THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Unper  the  Laws  of  1889  and  1900. 

A  superficial  study  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Primarv  School 
system  in  Holland  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
educational  tree  had  been  uprooted  once  or  twice  since  it  was 
planted  in  1806.  Such  an  impression  would  indeed  be  a 
superficial  one.  The  main  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  Primary 
Sonool  have  remained  from  the  first  without  any  very  noticeable 
change,  until  the  Compulsory  Act  was  passed  this  year.  The 
controversies  and  the  changes  have  mainlv  concerned  those 
Primary  Schools  that  were  altogether  outside  the  Government 
system  of  education  until  1889 ;  and  perhaps  the  only  important 

Eoint  in  which  the  position  of  the  ^itfciic  Primary  Schools  has 
een  from  time  to  time  materially  affected,  is  their  financial 
relation  to  the  local  and  the  central  authorities.  It  has  not 
made  much  difference  to  the  individual  pupil  of  the  public 
Primary  School,  that  the  word  "Christian  virtue"  has  been 
retained  in  the  le^l  definition  of  religious  neutrality ;  nor  has 
it  been  of  much  significance  to  him,  whether  the  State  should 
pay  30  per  cent,  of  all  communal  expenditure,  or  25  per  cent, 
only  of  the  cost  of  building  and  maintenance.  Beneath  all 
changes — ^the  decree  of  1842,  the  two  Constitutions  of  1848  and 
1887,  the  laws  of  1857,  1878,  and  1889— the  education  of  the 
Primary  School  has  remained  much  the  same,  and  it  is  still 
worthy  of  the  praise  given  to  it  by  Cuvier,  Cousin,  Kay- 
Shuttieworth,  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  law  of  1889  begins  with  a  definition  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  applies  in  the  domain  of  education.  One  exception 
only  is  maoe :  all  other  schools  are  subject  to  the  new  le^lation. 
This  one  exception  is  the  "home  instruction"  (^ven  in  some 
families,  and  is  defined  as  "  the  instruction  eiven  in  common  to 
the  chilckren  of  at  most  three  families  at  tne  house  of  the  head 
of  one  of  those  families/' 

"Public  Education"  then,  in  Holland  comprises  charitable 
schools,  convent  schools,  industrial,  reformatory  or  correctional 
schools,  inasmuch  as  since  the  year  1890  almost  any  private 
school  can  become  "public"  by  receiving  Government  grants 
while  retaining  its  "  pnvate  "  or  denominational  character. 

There  are,  however,  certain  types  of  schools  to  which  the  law 
does  not  apply  at  all.  Those  m  which  only  singing,  drawing 
gymnastics,  itianual  work,  and  elementary  agriculture  are  taught 
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do  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  nor  do  schools 
where  the  children  are  wider  six  years  of  age  and  the  instruction 
is  merely  preparatory.  Not  eyen  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  m  such  schools  are  determined  by  law. 

Again,  there  are  other  schools  to  whicn  the  law  applies  only 
partially,  i.e.,  schools  in  which  certificates  of  qualincation  are 
required  of  the  teachers,  but  which,  with  this  exception,  are 
independent  of  the  regulations  for  Primary  Schools.  These 
types  of  school  are : — 

(1.)  Military  Schools. 

(2).  Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  stammerers,  and 
mentally  defectiye. 

(3.)  Schools  established  in  prisons,  or  in  poor-law  workhouses 
{dipdts  de  mendiciti)n 

Primary  are  distinguished  from  Intermediate  Schools  {icdea 
moyennes — middeUbare  scholen)  not  merely  by  the  difference  in 
their  educational  aim  nor  mainly  by  the  age  of  the  pupils 
attending  them,  but  rather  by  the  matter  of  the  instruction 
giyen  in  the  one  and  the  other  respectiyely. 

We  are  here  dealing  solely  with  Pniiiary  education,  and, 
therefore,  need  only  giye  a  list  of  the  subjects  taught  in  Primary 
Schools,  distinguishing  those  which  are  optional  (or  "  electiye  '^ 
from  those  which  are  obligatory  (or  "  required  "). 

The  ohligatory  subjects  of  instruction  in  Dutch  Primary 
Schools  are  ten  in  number,  namely : — 

(1.)  Reading. 

(2.)  Writing. 

(3.)  Arithmetic. 

(4.)  Elements  of  the  Dutch  language. 

(6.)  Elementary  history  of  the  Dutch  nation. 

(6.)  Elements  of  geography. 

(7.)  General  principles  of  the  natural  sciences. 

(8.)  Singmg. 

(9.)  Elements  of  drawing. 
(10.)  Useful    manual    work    such    as    sewing,  knitting,  etc. 
(French :  ouvrages  manuels  d'utilitS.) 

(11.)  Yet  another  subject  is  obligatory,  unless  the  parents  ot  a 
childparticularly  request  that  he  or  she  should  be  excused  from 
it.  Tnis  is  a  form  of  what  we  call  Physical  Training  (French : 
exercieee  de  maintien:  ea^ercwes  Iwres  on  d'(ym/re  de  la 
gymnaMique). 

These  obligatory  subjecUi  are  taught  in  all  public  schools  with- 
out exception,  ana  no  excuse  is  admitted  for  the  omission  of  any 
one  of  them. 

The  optional  subjects  are  only  taught  when  there  is  a 
reasonable  number  of  pupils  who  desire  mem.  The  decision  as 
to  this  rests  with  the  communal  council,  subject  always  to  the 
interposition  of  the  "  Deputation,"  or  of  the  Crown ;  but  the 
^xistei^cQ  of   Ii^terp^ediate   Schools  in    the   district  does  not 
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absolve  the  comrnune  from  its  obligation  to  teach  the  optional 
subjects  if  such  instruction  is  needM.  Intermediate  instruction 
and  the  optional  parts  of  primary  instruction  are,  in  fact,  viewed 
as  the  materials  of  two  different  types  of  education  neither  of 
which  can  take  the  place  of  the  other. 

No  com/m/ime,  then,  may  omit  any  one  of  the  obligatory 
subjects  nor  decline  to  teach  the  optional  subjects  when 
required.  On  the  other  hand,  no  commuTie  may  allow  any 
subject  not  mentioned  bv  the  law  to  be  taught.  They  have 
power  to  establish  schools  preparatory  to  the  Primary  Schools 
and  Higher  Primary  Schools.  In  a  large  number  of  schools  one 
or  two  of  the  optional  subjects  are  taught,  French  and  Mathe- 
matics being  the  most  usual  choice. 

Pupils  can  be  excused  from  the  Phvsical  Training  (above* 
No.  11),  but  from  no  other  obligatory  suDJect. 

There  are  nine  optional  subjects  in  Primary  Schools : — 

(1.)  Elements  of  French. 
(2.)  Elements  of  (German. 
(3.)  Elements  of  Enrfish.* 
(4.)  (General  principtes  of  Universal  History. 
(5.)  Gteneral  principles  of  Algebra. 
(6.)  Design. 

(7.)  Principles  of  Agriculture. 
(8.)  Gymnastics. 

(9.)  Ornamental  manual  work,  lace,  etc.  (French:  ouvrages 
manv^  dagriment). 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  commv/nea  in  which  there  exists 
an  Intermediate  School  do  not  provide  for  the  teaching  of  any  of 
these  optional  subjects  in  their  Primary  Schools,  except  the 
rudiments  of  French.  This  subject  is  often  taught  because  it  is 
required  of  children  of  twelve  years  who  wish  to  enter  an 
Intermediate  School. 

Primary  Schools,  being  thus  distinguished  from  Intermediate 
Schools  by  their  course  of  study,  are  distributed  by  defini- 
tion among  two  classes,  public  and  private  Primary  Schools, 
the  first  meaninfi[  those  founded  or  maintained  bv  the  State  or 
the  commune,  the  second  those  not  so  maintainea.  But  it  wais 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  legislation  of  1889  to  permit  of 
subsidies  being  granted  by  the  State  to  private  schools. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  while  the  State  is  permitted,  the 
comanuns  is  expressly  forbidden,  to  eive  grants-in-aid  to  private 
IHimary  Schools.  It  can  only  be  done,  that  is,  by  the  central 
authority  There  are,  however,  certain  special  circumstances 
provided  for  by  the  law  in  which  direct  or  indirect  help  may  be 


*  It  was  remarked  .in  1851  that  English  was  much  studied  in  the 
Netherlands,  "scarcely  a  mercantile  counting-house  bi  which  one  or  more 
of  the  clerks  cannot  speak  it  as  well  as  French  or  German  in  addition  to 
tW  own  limC^ULge,"    Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  vol.  xv.,  p.  73, 
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-  "        « 

given  by  the  commune.    They  have  always  power  to   give 
rewards  for  regular  attendance  to  pupils  of  private  schools  * 

Local  Autnoritiea, — The  Constitution,  as  revised  in  1848,f 
decrees  that  *'  the  constituted  authority  shall  or^nise  adequate 

dom.     The 
©  law;  and 
this  respects  the' religious  opinions  of  each  individual" 

The  application  of  these  constitutional  principles  is  defined  by 
Article  16  of  the  law  of  1889. 

"  Article  16.  In  every  commune  mfficient  primary  educatuni 
shall  be  given  in  an  adequate  number  of  schools ;  tliese  schooU 
are  open  to  all  children  without  distinction  of  reli^gious 
opinions" 

If  all  the  children  in  a  commune  are  attending  a  private 
denominational  school  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  commime  to 
organise  a  public  school  only  if  the  parents  made  a  request  for  it. 
Wnile  it  would  be  wrong  to  close  a  public  school  on  the  ground 
that  all  the  children  who  attend  it  would  attend  some  private 
school  if  there  were  no  public  school,  it  would  be  equally  wrong 
to  organise  a  public  school  on  the  ground,  or  the  supposition, 
that  a  certain  number  of  parents  woula  by  preference  send  their 
children  to  such  a  school. 

The  object  which  the  law  has  in  view  is  obviously  this :  no 
child  must  be  forced  to  attend  a  private  denominational  school, 
and  therefore  parents  who  prefer  for  their  children  a  public 
school  education  must  be  able  to  obtain  it  in  their  commune. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  extent  of  the  obligation  upon  the 
commune  really  is  that  all  children  whose  parents  prefer  a  pubhc 
school  must  be  able  to  obtain  places  in  one. 

The  decisions  of  the  communal  coimcil  on  the  number  of 
schools  are  however  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  "  Permanent 
Deputation"  of  the  Province,  whicn  has  power  to  order  any 
increase,  after  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  of  the  district 

The  comm^une  is  represented  by  the  communal  council ;  the 
administration  is  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Aldermen,  over  which 
the  Burgomaster  presides.  His  position  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
French  Mayor.  H©  is  nominated  by  the  King  on  the  proposal 
of  the  Royal  Commissioner  of  the  Province.  The  aldermen  are 
ohosen  by  the  Communal  Council  from  within  its  own  ranks. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"Deputation,"  which  will  frequently  occur  in  what  follows. 
Every  Province  is  adminifetered.  by  an  officer  of  the  Crown 

*  M.  MoyeiBoen  gives  a  good  example  of  what  communes  are  not  entitled 
to  do  under  the  law,  "  NoUms  d  iitre  d^exemxlt^  qu^il  serfUt  interdit  d  une 
commune  de  donner  aux  parents^  bous  quetque  formt  qus  ce  soit,  comme 
tecowrs  ou  autrement^  V argent  dont  ih  ont  besoin  pour  payer  la  retribution 
scdaire  (Tune  4cole  hbreJ* 

fin  spite  of  much  discussion  no  change  was  made  in  Article  194  of  the 
Constitution  of  1848  when  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  took  place  in 
1887.  The  revision  went  on  from  1883  to  1887.  The  number  of  this 
education  Article  is  now  192.  The  phrase  referred  to  in  the  text  is  in 
French,  "  Partout  dans  leroyaume  it  sera  donn^jxir  les  sains  d^  I'autorit^ 
un  enserpievierit  primnire  )mf)lic  .mfiisant,^^ 
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• 
(commissar is  des  Konings),  who  is  charged  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  laws,  decrees,  and  administrative  orders  of  the  central 
authority.  These  "  commissaries  "  preside  over  the  "  Provincial 
Sta-tes "  {Provinciale  Staten)  and  enforce  their  decisions.  The 
members  of  the  "  Provincial  States  "  are  directly  elected  by  the 

Eeople  for  a  term  of  six  years.  From  among  themselves  these 
odies  elect  a  "  permanent  deputation,"  or  permanent  committee, 
here  referred  to  as  the  "Deputation"  (French:  Stats  deputes). 
The  "  Deputation  "  represents  the  provincial  government  when  the 
Provincial  States  are  not  in  session,  and,  since  the  States  are  only 
convened  upon  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the 
"  Deputation  "  is  for  all  practical  purjx>ses  the  local  authority  for 
the  Province.  It  consists  generally  of  six  members,  and  has  two 
sessions  in  every  vear.* 

The  definition  of  an  "  adequate  number  of  schools  "  is  further 
modified  by  the  regulation  that  no  public  school  may  contain, 
without  express  Royal  authorisation,  more  than  600  pupils. 

But  two  cainmunes  whose  borders  coincide  may  agree  to 
found  a  public  school  common  to  both  provided  they  can 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  "  Deputation. "f  And  besides,  a 
comviiine  is  always  at  liberty  to  receive  in  its  schools  children 
belonging  to  other  comvianes.  Sometimes  an  agreement  is 
made  out  between  two  communes,  but  often  there  is  no  definite 
agreement.  ^Vhen  there  is  one,  it  must  be  submitted  to  the 
"Deputation"  for  approval.  In  order  to  close  a  school  or  to 
unite  two  schools  into  one,  the  approval  of  the  Deputation  must 
be  obtained. 

All  children  in  a  commune  have  the  right  to  attend  the  public 
school ;  and,  if  there  are  more  schools  than  one,  they  can  choose 
between  them.  But  their  choice  may  be  determmed  by  the 
commtmal  council,  since  it  has  power  to  divide  the  commune 
for  school  purposes  into  sections  and  to  assign  a  school  to  each 
of  them. 

The  commune  is  obliged  to  establish  schools  in  distant  villages 
which  have  a  certain  number  of  children  of  school  age ;  but 
neither  the  number  nor  the  distance  are  fixed  by  the  law  of  1889.i 

"  School  age  "  is  not  defined  by  the  law  of  1889.  Communal 
councils  are  entrusted  with  the  decision  of  this  matter,  but  their 
action  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  "  Deputation."  As  a 
general  rule,  children  attend  school  in  Holland  between  the  i^es 
of  six  and  fourteen  years.  It  mav  be  held  that  the  exclusion 
from  the  application  of  the  law  of  1889  of  those  schools  which 


were  attended  only  by  children  under  six  ^ears  of  age,  did  in 
fact  amount  to  a  legal  definition  of  the  beginning  of  school  age. 

*  See  La  Hollande,  Jn$t%tutions  Folitiqttes.  p.  76.  Larousse.  Paris, 
1889. 

t  In  1892  there  were  39  schools  founded  and  maintained  by  two  or  more 
communes  in  common. 

I  In  the  province  of  Overyssel,  the  distance  has  been  fixed  at  one  league 
(Uuree  miles),  and  the  number  of  children  at  twenty  ;  but  it  is  provided  tnat 
a  request  for  a  school  must  be  made  by  the  parents. 
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And  perhaps  a  similar  definition  was  implied  for  the  age  of  leaving 
school  by  the  provision  that  communal  councils  could  prohibit 
the  employment  of  children  between  six  and  twelve  in  trades  not 
already  covered  by  the  Employment  Act  of  May,  1889.  But,  in 
any  case,  this  point  has  now  only  a  historical  importance,  in  view 
of  the  Law  of  1900. 

The  regulations  which  determine  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
school  buddings  and  apparatus  are  too  minute  to  be  given  here. 
They  are,  moreover,  contained  not  m  the  education  laws  but  in 
Royal  decrees;  and  the  proper  observance  of  them  i.s  to  1x5 
enforced  not  by  any  educational  authority  but  by  the  medical 
inspectors  of  the  Government.  These  Public  Health  officials  are 
required  to  act  in  concert  with  the  school  inspector,  and  must 
never  refuse  to  give  assistance  when  the  school  inspectors  require 
it.  The  schocH  inspector  is  re([uired  to  inform  the  Health 
Officer  when  he  believes  a  school-building  to  be  insanitary. 

Adult  Contimudion  SchcK>h*  The  cmnmume  is  obliged,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  establish  schools  for  those  who  have  "  completed  the 
course  of  ordinary  primary  instruction."  This  phrase,  which 
occurs  in  Art.  17  of^  the  law  of  1889,  means  merely  pupils  of 
public  schools,  although  it  is  not  intended  to  exclude  from  the 
continuation  schools  those  who  have  completed  their  primary 
education  at  schools  other  than  public  scnooLs.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  commune  is  obliged  to  establish  a  contiiuiation  school 
for  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  did  not  receive  their  primary 
education  at  the  public  school. 

The  couree  of  study  in  continuation  schools  is  merely 
a  repetition  of  the  subjects  taught  in  Primary  Schools 
{lierhalingsonderwijs).  But  it  maybe  extended  by  the  addition 
to  the  regular  course  of  study  of  those  subjects  which  are  merely 
optional  in  Primary  Schools. 

In  1892,  540  coi)tmv/nrH  maintained  Adidt  Continuation 
Schools.f 

The  "Deputation"  may  compel  a  commune  to  establish  a 
Continuation  School,  but  this  is  made  conditional  upon  a 
sufficient  number  of  pupils  presenting  themselves  for  admission 
to  the  proposed  school. 

Continuation  Schools  are,  like  Primary  Schools,  "  neutral "  in 
religion,  under  the  Government  inspection,  etc. 

Evening  Schools. — These  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Continu- 
ation Schools  and  are  attended  as  a  rule  by  children  who  are  at 
the  same  time  attending  the  Primary  School.  An  Evening 
School  is  thus  as  it  were,  an  annexe  of  the  Primary  School.  They 
were  formerly  very  numerous,  but  in  1893  existed  in  90 
communes  only.  At  that  time  25,000  children  attended  them, 
of  whom  2,536  weie  attending  the  Evening  School  only.  Thus, 
over  22,000  children  were  in  1893  attending  both  an  Evening 
School  and  a  Primary  School  at  the  same  time. 

*  French,    ecoles    (Tadultes,      The    Dutch    term  for    the    course   of 
instruction  in  these  schools  is  herhalhicfsondei^oijs  =  repetitton-dn^tmction. 

fin  1892,  16,786  persons  attended  the  public,  and  2,828  the  private, 
Continuation  Schools, 
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The  regulation  ot  private  Primary  Schools  will  be  described  in 
a  separate  section,  since  they  are  practically  left  free,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  desire  to  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  for  obtaining 
a  Government  grant.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that, 
whether  they  claim  a  grant  or  not,  private  schools  must  employ 
teachers  who  have  qualifications  determined  by  Government. 

Finance. 

/.  —  Piihlic  Primai'y  Schools.  —  The  expenses  of  public 
primary  education  are  borne  partly  by  the  local,  and 
partly  by  the  central,  educational  authority — that  is  to 
say,  by  the  commune  and  the  State.  To  these  sources 
must  be  added  the  income  arising  from  school-fees,  which 
not  only  affects  the  grant  made  by  the  commuve,  but  also 
helps  to  detennine  the  amount  of  grant  to  be  made  by  the 
State  to  the  cammnve  in  aid  of  its  schools.  Thus,  no  grant  ma}' 
be  made  by  Government  to  a  rrmiriiune  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  schools,  where  the  fees  charged  amount  to  an  average 
sum  of  80  florins  per  annum  per  pupil.  With  this  exception, 
the  Government  is  not  concerned  to  know  what  school  fees  are 
charged  in  public  schools,  except  in  so  far  as  the  law  of  1889 
prescribes  that  such  fees  must  be  charged  in  all  schools  to 
pupils  who  are  not  "  indigent "  or  otherwise  unable  to  pay  them. 
The  income  from  school  fees  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
source  of  comumnal  revenue  similar  to  the  Government  grants ; 
and  such  part  of  the  expenditure  of  the  comm,une  upon  its 
schools  as  IS  not  covered  from  these  two  sources,  is  met  by  local 
rates. 

Article  44  of  the  law  of  1889  enumerates  the  kinds  of  expendi- 
ture  which  have  to  be  met  by  the  commune  under  the  ibllowing 
heads: — 

a.  Teachers'  salaries. 

h.  Board  allowances  {indemnitee  de  logement)  paid  to  head- 
masters of  schools,  who  do  not  receive  a  house  free  from  the 
commune. 

c.  The  subsidies  and  grants  to  be  made  for  the  training  of 
teachers. 

d.  The  expenses  of  maintaining  schools  for  adults  (called  else- 
where in  this  Report,  "  Continuation  Schools"). 

e.  ITie  cost  of  building,  maintaining,  and  purchasing  land  for 
school-houses  or  teachers  houses. 

/.  The  cost  of  purchase  and  maintenance  of  school  furniture, 
books,  and  other  small  objects  necessary  for  primary  school 
education. 

g.  The  cost  of  lighting,  warming,  and  cleaning  the  school- 
houses. 

h.  The  cost  of  the  local  inspection  and  of  the  organisation  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Inspectors. 

i.  The  cost  of  school  libraries,  prizes,  and  diplomas. 

Government  grants  are  annual  and  may  vary  from  year  to 
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year.  They  are  proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  in 
attendance  at  the  schools  in  so  far  as  they  are  designed  to  aid 
teachers'  salaries,  but  are  definitely  fixed  at  one  quarter  of  the 
total  expenditure  on  new  school  premises,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
designea  to  aid  the  erection  of  school  buildings. 

a.  State  Grants  for  Teachers  Salaries.— Every  teacher  in 
charge  of  a  public  Primary  School  receives  a  grant  var}ing 
according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  on  the 
follo^vine:  scale : — 

"  Til 

r  lorms 
Schools  with  less  than  91  pupils  in  attendance  -  250 
Schools  with  from  91  to  199  pupils  in  attendance^  300 
Schools  with  from  200  to  309  pupils  in  attendance  400 
Schools  with  from  310  to  419  pupils  in  attendance  500 
Schools  Avith  more  than  4]  9  pupils  in  attendance  -  600 

Every  "assistant-teacher"  or  teacher  assisting  the  teacher 
in  charge,  receives,  provided  always  an  assistant-teacher  be 
necessary  in  the  school  according  to  the  legal  proportion  oi 
teachers'  to  pvpil%  150  florins  if  there  are  between  41  and  90 
pupils,  and  200  florins  if  there  are  more  than  90  pupils. 

But,  if  while  holding  the  rank  of  head-teacher  ne  is  employed 
as  an  assistant-teacher,  he  receives  300  florins  provided  he  is 
twenty-three  years  of  age  or  over.  In  this  case  also,  rfo  grant 
is  made  unless  it  is  legally  necessary  according  to  Art.  24  (3),  for 
the  assistant  teacher  in  that  school  to  possess  the  qualifications 
of  a  head-teacher. 

6.  Extraordinary  State  Grants  for  I'eachers*  Sidelines. — It 
was  necessary  to  provide  by  legislation  against  the  injustice 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  done  to  certain  communes 
which  had  appointed,  in  the  interests  of  primary  education, 
a  larger  numt)er  of  teachers  than  was  actuall^^  required  and 
fixed  by  the  new  law.  It  would  have  been  unjust  to  withhold 
the  grants  for  these  teachers  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  required  by  law,  since  their  appointment  had  been  made 
before  the  le^al  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  waa  fixed. 
Partly  in  order  to  avoid  this,  and  partly  also  in  oi-der 
that  the  communes  should  not  be  obliged,  when  a  school  lost 
a  certain  number  of  pupils,  either  to  dismiss  a  teacher  or  to 
support  him  without  assistance  from  Government,  the  legislation 
of  1889  provided  that,  when  the  number  of  teachers  was  above 
the  required  minimum,  extraordinary  grants  should  be  made 
to  the  commune.  The  scale  of  these  "extraordinary  grants*'  is 
as  follows : — 150  florins  for  one  such  extra  teacher  m  a  school 
with  less  than  90  pupils ;  200  florins  for  one  such  extra  teacher 
in  a  school  with  from  91  to  309  pupils ;  and  200  florins  each 
to  two  such  extra  teachers  in  a  school  with  more  than  309 
pupils. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  State  makes  grants  for  one 
whole  year.  If  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  the  school  staff  during 
the  year  the  grant  would  only  be  paid  for  that  portion  of  the  year 
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during  which  the  position  was  filled.  It  has  also  been  mentioned 
that  when  the  school  fees  amount  to  an  average  of  80  florins 
a  year  for  every  pupil,  no  grant  whatever  in  aid  of  teachers' 
salaries  is  made  by  the  State. 

c.  State  Grants  far  B wilding  or  Buying  School  Houms. — 
It  is  weD  to  take  a  glance  back  at  the  legislation  of  1878  in  order 
to  understand  the  principles  which  govern  this  side  of  the  finan- 
cial aid  given  to  education  by  the  Dutch  Government.  The 
financial  clauses  of  the  law  of  1878  had  not  been  repealed  until 
July  1884,  and,  in  the  interval,  the  State  had  indemnified  the 
coimnunes  to  the  amount  of  30  per  cent,  on  their  total  annual 
expenditure.  This  of  course  included  expenditure  on  "  building 
and  maintenance."  When  in  1889  the  financial  relations  of  the 
local  and  central  authority  were  once  more  readjusted,  it  was 
considered  more  economical  and  otherwise  more  satisfactory  for 
the  State  to  continue  to  share  the  expense  involved  in  the 
creation  of  new  schools  rather  than  to  increase  its  grants  in  aid 
of  teachers'  salaries.  Those  who  have  read  the  historical  account 
of  Dutch  education  given  above  will  remember  that  the 
aiTangement  under  the  law  of  1878,  by  which  the  State  contributed 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  expenses,  had  so  enomiously 
increased  the  Government's  educational  budget  that  it  was 
repealed"  after  four  years  of  operation.  Yet  we  find  six  years  later 
that  the  Government  undertakes  to  defray  an  expenditure  which 
is  eqtially  large  to  begin  with,  and  has  possibilities  of  expansion 
to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  conjectural  limit.  In 
1884  the  State  refused  any  longer  to  contribute  30  per  cent,  of 
the  total  cost  of  public  education;  in  1890  it  begins  once 
more  to  grant  25  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  on  school-build- 
ings, and  charges  itself  besides  with  grants  in  aid  of  salaries, 
which,  in  the  total,  must  ceitainly  have  amounted  from 
the  very  beginning  to  quite  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  expended  from  all  sources  on  the  payment  of 
teachei-s.  Tnus  the  share  of  the  State  is  now  25  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  outlay  on  building  and  land  purchase,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  school  buildings,  rent,  &c.  (income),  and 
between  6  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  teachers'  salaries.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  expenditure  on  public  education  which  the 
State  now  (1899)  bears  cannot  be  estimated  exactly ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  at  the  least  be  equal  to  30  per  cent.,  and 
that  the  law  of  1889  renewed  the  financial  provision  enacted  in 
1878  and  repealed  in  1884. 

It  was  saia  that  the  Government  considered  it  more  economical 
to  continue  its  share  in  the  cost  of  school  buildings  than  to  increase 
its  share  in  the  expenditure  upon  teachers'  salaries.  The  advan- 
tage was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  to  disturb  the  existing 
arrangement  involved  the  loss  of  the  investment  in  school  builo- 
ings  already  made,  the  abandonment  of  the  property  in  which  a 
share  had  been  obtained  by  capital  outlay ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  after  paying  heavily  towards  the  building  of  new  schools, 
the  Government  would  have  been  charging  itself  afresh  with  the 
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salaries  of  the  teachers  necessitated  by  the  building  of  those 
new  schools.  But  these  considerations  of  economy  might  have 
been  disregarded  if  the  Government  had  had  no  other  reasons 
for  the  arrangement.  Its  most  real  advantage  was  that  it  would 
enat^le  the  Government  to  bring  far  more  effective  pressure  to  bear 
upon  corri'tnunes  to  erect  schools  required  in  the  pubUc  interest 
than  it  could  have  done  if  the  expense  of  their  erection  had 
fallen  upon  the  ccrmraunes  alone. 

The  (jovemment,  then,  by  the  law  of  1889,  meets  one  Quarter 
of  the  expenditure  on  school  buildings,  maintenance,  ana  land 
But  this  is  onlv  done  when  the  expense  actually  falls  upon  the 
commune,  Tnus,  if  the  Cinninane  raised  money  by  the  sale  of 
old  school  sites  or  old  school  l>uildings,  towards  the  expense  of 
erecting  now  buildings,  or  if  it  received  donations  fur  this  object, 
the  amount  so  raised  would  be  deducted  from  the  tot^il,  and  the 
State  would  pay  25  per  cent,  of  the  toUil  as  reduced  by  those 
deducticms. 

Finally,  two  changes  should  have  been  noticed.  The  law  ol 
1889  abolished  the  Government  contribution  towards  the  fur- 
niture and  a^)paratus  of  public  Primary  Schools.  It  abolished 
also  the  contribution  previously  made  by  the  Provincial  adminis- 
trations. Communal  rates,  Government  grants,  and  school  fees 
are  now  the  sole  sources  out  of  which  public  primary  education 
is  provided. 

d.  Metliod  of  Paymevt  of  Govermnent  Grants, — Every  year 
in  February  the  "Deputations"  send  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  a  statement  detailing  :— 

a.  The  number  of  children  who  attended  each  of  the  schools 
in  their  province  on  January  15  of  that  year. 
6.  The  subjects  taught  in  each  of  these  schools. 

c.  The  total  of  the  school  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  of  each  of 
these  schools. 

d.  The  number  of  teachers  required  by  the  legal  projiortion  of 
teachers  to  pupils  in  each  of  these  schools. 

r.  The  number  of  tciichers  cm])loyed  in  ciich  of  these  schools 
over  and  above  the  mininuim  of  teachoi-s  required  by  law. 

/.  The  jjrants  to  which  each  of  these  scnools  is  entitled  by 
reason  of  tne  above  particulars. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  grants  are  paid  to 
schools  separately.  The  amounts  due  to  all  the  schools  under 
one  communal  authority  are  paid  in  total  to  that  covimiine. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  particulars  under  a.  and  d,  in  the 
above  form  of  statement  enable  the  central  Department  to  satisfH' 
itself  as  to  the  proportion  of  teachei-s  to  pupils  in  each  school, 
while  e.  gives  tne  number  of  extra  teachers  employed,  and 
c.  enables  the  Department  to  judge  whether  any  grant  is  to  be 
made  at  all  in  aid  of  tcachei's*  Lialaries  (since  where  the  totdl 
amount  of  school  fees  received  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
pupils  shows  the  average  school  fees  paid  by  each  pupil  to  be  as 
much  as  80  floruis,  the  State  is  not   obliged,  nor  entitled,  to 
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contribute  towards  teachers'  salaries).     Lastly,   h.   informs   the 
Government  whether  the  law  is  or  is  not  observed  in  the  school. 

Those  familiar  Avith  similar  provisions  in  other  countries  will 
notice  that  the  conditions  to  be  fultilled  by  a  school  claiming  a 
grant  ai*e  usually  more  elaborate.  In  Holland  they  are  reduced 
to  two :  the  subjects  required  by  law  must  be  taught  in  the 
school  and  a  cert-am  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  nuist  be  preserved. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  restrictions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
school  buildings ;  but  no  degrees  are  recognised  in  this  matter. 
Either  the  buildings  are  condemned  by  the  medical  officers 
(insjyecteiirs  die  contrdle  medical),  in  which  case  the  school  is 
closed  until  new  buildings  are  erected  or  alterations  are  made  ; 
or  else  the  fact  that  the  school  continues  is  taken  as  proof  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  building  from  all  hygienic  points  of  view, 
situation,  size,  ventilation,  sanitation,  furniture,  acconunodation, 
etc.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  recommendation  for  grants  sent  by 
the  "  Deputation  "  of  the  method  of  instruction  employed  by  the 
teachers,  of  their  qualifications,  of  the  results  of  their  teachin<?, 
the  condition  of  the  pupils,  the  educational  re([uirements  of  the 
district,  or  the  needs  of  the  school. 

In  practice  this  svstem  works  admirably,  and  the  reasons  are 
not  far  to  seek.  I'he  Government,  after  nearly  a  century  of 
experience,  can  rely  upon  its  inspectors  to  administer  the  system 
locally,  upon  the  teachers  to  perform  their  duties  properly,  and 
upon  the  commiive^  properly  to  use  the  support  given  them. 
Tne  qualifications  of  inspectors  are  determined  by  Government 
before  their  appointment;  all  teachers  must  satisfy  the 
Government  bv  examination  of  their  fitness  for  practical 
teaching  ;  anct  the  public  interest  in,  and  respect  for, 
education  are  so  strong  that  the  local  authority  can  s^ifely  be 
entrusted  with  a  large  measure  of  freedom.  The  result  is  that 
in  Holland  there  is  little  need  of  pressure  to  be  exercised  upon 
the  backward  school,  and  none  of  that  common /<(Ci7/.s  desveuf^us 
Averni  of  the  necessitous  school  whose  Government  grant  is 
elsewhere  reduced  in  proportion  to  its  need  of  money. 

The  payment  of  grants  is  made  quarterly  and  is  not  re- 
trospective, i.r.y  grants  are  paid  to  meet  the  coming  quarter's 
expenses,  not  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  expired  quarter. 
Grants  are  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  ciymmuixes  by  the 
"  Deputations  "  in  February.  h\  the  following  January  a  second 
statement  is  sent  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  enable  him 
to  judge  how  far  the  grants  paid  to  the  school  have  been 
actually  due  to  it.  If  there  be  a  difterence  between  what  has 
been  paid  and  what  was  due,  this  is  canied  to  the  credit  or  debit 
side  of  the  communes  accounts;  and  accordingly  affects  one 
way  or  the  other  the  amount  of  gi*ant  to  be  paid  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  grant  of  25  per  cent,  in  aid  of  school  biiildmgs  is  not, 
like  the  grant  for  teachers'  salaries,  paid  in  advance.  This  is 
partly  because  it  is  seldom  certain  what  a  building  or  a  repair  will 
cost  until  it  is  finished — a  matter  of  experience  not  confined  to 
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public  bodies — and  partly  because  the  State,  as  already  mentioned 
must  first  deduct  from  the  total  the  amount  realised  by  the 
commune  on  its  existing  property  before  the  Government  share 
of  one  quarter  is  ascertained. 

A  Royal  Decree  promulgated  in  1890  enabled  the  Government 
to  pay  grants  in  aia  of  teachers'  salaries  in  advance. 

Finafly,  it  should  be  noted,  in  connection  with  the  d^free  of 
confidence  placed  by  Government  in  the  local  authorities,  that 
the  contribution  of  one  quarter  of  the  expenditure  upon  new 
buildings  or  new  schools,  does  not  confer  upon  the  Government 
any  rignt  to  question  either  the  necessity  or  the  utility  of  the 
new  building  or  school  to  which  it  contributes  so  much. 

e.  School  Fees.  Article  46  of  the  law  of  1899,  reads  as 
follows : — 

**  In  order  to  meet  the  exiKJUses  which  fall  upon  it,  the 
commune  is  obliged  to  exact  the  payment  of  a  school  fee  that 
shall  not  be  less  than  20  cents,  a  month  for  each  child  in 
attendance  at  the  school.  Exception  is  made  in  favour  of  the 
*  indigent,'  or  of  those  who,  while  not  indigent,  are  unable  to 
pay  a  school  fee.  Persons  in  straitened  circumstances  can  be 
partially  exempted."* 

The  law  fixes  only  the  mininuun  of  school  feest ;  it  does  not 
limit  the  freedom  of  a  commune  by  imposing  a  maximum. 
The  only  restrictions  are,  that  the  amount  so  raised  should  go 
towards  diminishing  the  communal  expenditure  for  education, 
and  so  relieve  the  conmiunal  rates,  and  that  the  school  fees 
should  not  be  in  any  way  a  source  of  profit  for  the  com^Taune. 

The  rich  do  not  pay  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  same 
covimane.  The  commune  can  always  make  the  school  fee  pro- 
portionate to  the  circimistances  of  the  parents ;  but  it  can  never 
exact  even  from  the  richest  parent  a  school-fee  which  amounts 
in  the  year  to  a  larger  sum  tnan  the  education  of  his  child  or 
children  actually  costs  the  comnittve.  What  that  amount  is,  is 
of  course  determined  by  the  average  expenditure  of  the  school 
per  pupil. 

If  two  or  more  children  of  the  same  family  attend  the  same 
public  school  at  the  same  time,  the  commune  can  reduce  the 
scale  of  fee  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  each  child.  This  power 
is,  as  a  general  rule,  fully  exercised. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  public  school  in  the  commune  one 
or  more  of  them  can  be  specially  designated  as  those  to  be 
attended  by  children  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction,  provided 
always  that  the  education  given  in  them  be  on  an  equality  from 
all  points  of  view  with  that  given  by  the  schools  in  which  fees 
must  be  paid. 

To  be  certified  as  "indigent"  by  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen 

*  "  Les  personnes  2)eu  aisees  2>euvent  en  vtre  exemptets  pour  pat-tie.** 

t  For  the  explanation  of  this  and  of  the  compulsory  obligation  to  charge 
school  fees,  readers  are  referred  to  the  history  of  Dutch  primary  education 
given  above. 
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of  the  commuTie  confers  in  itself  the  right  to  attend  school  free 
of  charge.  The  "indigent"  are  certified  by  these  communal 
officials  independently  of  the  communal  coimcil  (i.e.,  the  local 
authority  for  schools),  who  cannot  even  dispute  the  certification. 
The  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen  also  fix  the  reduction  in  the 
school  fee  to  be  granted  to  persons  in  straitened  circumstances. 
The  "  indigent,"  as  well  as  these  others,  are  not  defined  by  a 
fixed  scale  of  income,  but  are  mentioned  by  name  and  classified 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  communal  officials.  It  was 
found  that  any  system  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  commune 
mi^ht  for  this  purpose  be  placed  in  certain  categories  according  to 
their  income  would  lead  to  numerous  abuses. 

Children  who  are  received  into  a  home  for  orphans  are 
admitted  to  school  without  fees  and  irrespective  of  their  resources. 

If  the  commuTie  admits  to  its  schools  children  belonging  to 
other  communes  it  cannot  alter  its  scale  of  school  fees  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  these  children. 

The  cominwiie  may  order  that  payment  of  school  fees  shall  be 
made  in  advance  and  can  close  the  school  to  those  children  who 
do  not  comply  with  such  an  order.  It  can  further  arrange  that 
the  teacher  himself  shall  collect  the  fees,  provided  he  accounts 
for  them  to  the  communal  treasurer. 

The  levy  of  school  fees  and  the  determination  of  their  amount 
are  fixed  according  to  the  rules  established  for  ordinary  com- 
munal rates ;  and  uie  school  fee  itself  is  regarded  as  similar  to  a 
communal  rate.  The  assessment  roll,  in  cases  where  the  school 
fee  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  must 
be  publicly  exhibited. 

If  a  commune  exacts  from  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  its 

Kublic  schools  either  too  high  or  too  low  a  school  fee,  the 
[inister  of  the  Interior  may  use  his  influence  to  diminish  or 
to  increase  it.  But  his  powergoes  no  further;  provided  always 
that  the  sphool  fee  amounts  to  the  niiniuium  of  20  cents,  per 
child. 

School  fees  are,  as  a  general  rule,  not  high.  They  brought  in, 
in  1892, 1,505,759  florins  (making  an  average  of  about  322  florins 
per  'pxxpil  per  annum),  and,  in  1898,  1,743,711. 

Special  Orants, — Sometimes  the  expenditure  which  the  com- 
mune  cannot  meet  with  its  resources  from  school  fees,  local 
rates,  and  ordinary  Government  grants,  is  met  by  special 
Government  grants.  These  arc,  however,  only  temporary,  and 
can  be  apportioned  by  the  Government  according  to  its  pleasure. 

Special  grants  have  in  recent  years  amounted  to  a  very  large 
item  in  tne  Government  expenditure  on  public  primary  edu- 
cation. Some  commvmes  receive  in  the  form  of  special  grants 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  total  expenditure. 

11,"^  Private  Primary  Schools.    Government  grants  equal  to 
those  apportioned  to  public  Primary  Schools  are  given  also  to 
private  Irimary  Schools  which  fulfil,  besides  some  of  the  condi 
tiona  imposed  upon  public  schools,  certain    other    conditions 
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peculiar  to  schools  managed  or  owned  by  private  associations  or 
uidividuals. 

Before  these  special  conditions  are  described,  the  financial  provi- 
sions of  the  law  of  1878  must  once  more  be  recalled  and  the 
new  position  of  private  denominational  schools  under  the  law  of 
1889  must  be  briefly  indicated. 

The  law  of  1878  had  permitted  communes  to  give  grants  to 
private  schools  in  which  the  instruction  comprised  all  the 
obligatory  subjects  enumerated  for  Primary  Schools  with  modem 
languages  and  mathematics  besides.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
obtain  such  a  communal  grant,  the  private  school  had 
to  abandon  its  denominational  connexion  if  it  ha<l  one.  Lastly, 
until  this  grievous  condition  was  removed  after  two  years' 
operation  by  the  amendment  of  1882,  private  schools  that  claimed 
communal  grants  had  to  satisfy  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
public  Primary  Schools  m  regard  to  the  rules  for  hygiene,  size, 
iu.'comuiodation,  etc. 

It  naturally  followed  that  very  few  private  schools  were  at  once 
willing  and  able  to  satisfy  these  conditions.  Few  were  willing  to 
renounce  their  denominational  character ;  and,  of  those  few,  not 
all  were  able  to  teach  all  the  subjects  required  of  them  ;  and  not 
many  could  satisfy  the  hygienic  conditions  imposed.  In  1889 
only  57  private  schools  were  in  receipt  of  tnese  commimal 
grants. 

Nothing  more  than  a  retrospective  sanction  was  given  by  the 
law  of  1889  to  these  provisions  of  the  law  of  1878.  The  com- 
mivnes  were  allowed  to  continue  their  grants  to  schools  which 
were  already  in  receipt  of  them ;  provided  always,  that  the  con- 
ditions attaching  to  them  were  in  no  way  altered  and  that  the 
number  of  communal  grants  to  private  schools  was  not  increased. 

Consea  uently,  the  number  of  schools  receiving  communal  grants 
has  steaaily  diminished.  In  1892  there  were  only  36  of  these 
"neutral"  private  schools  receiving  communal  grants,  and  by 
1898  there  were  only  18  left,  while  of  these  18  one  withdrew  its 
claim. 

The  law  of  1889  was  principally  distinguished  by  its  liberality 
towards  denominational  schools.  But,  even  so,  it  cannot  fairly  be 
said  that  they  are  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  the  public 
Primary  Schools.  There  are  no  speckd  grants  made  to  private 
schools  who  cannot  meet  their  annual  expenditure,  nor  does  the 
State  contribute  anything  towards  the  cost  of  new  sites,  new 
buildings,  new  schools,  or  extensions,  improvements  and  repairs  of 
existing  schools.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Government 
contributes  one  quarter  of  the  expenditure  involved  in  work  of 
this  nature  in  the  case  of  public  Primary  Schools.    The  official 

Slea  justifying  the  refusal  of  this  assistance  to  the  pri^nt-e 
enominational  school  was  ingenious  but  hardly  convincing. 
It  was  urged  that  such  special  grants  would  involve  the  en- 
forcement upon  the  private  schools  of  those  hygienic  rules  to 
which  they  had  so  strongly  objected  under  the  regime  that 
lasted  from  1880  to  1882;  it  would  involve  them  in  fresh  ex- 
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penditure  and  would  still  further  restrict  their  freedom.  The 
exception,  it  was  urged,  was  not  only  in  the  interests,  but 
according  to  the  expressed  preference,  of  the  denominational 
schools. 

But  it  is  the  facts  not  the  merits  of  the  case  that  here  concern 
us.  By  a  Royal  Decree  of  February  19,  1890,  the  following 
procedure  was  determined  for  private  schools  claiming  a  Govern- 
ment grant : — 

Every  year  on  the  first  of  January  they  must  send  their  claim 
to  the  "  beputation "  of  the  province.  In  accordance  with  the 
statement  tney  submit,  the  **  Deputation  "  decides  whether  they 
are  entitled  to  a  grant,  and,  if  so,  what  the  amoimt  of  the  grant 
shall  be. 

Accordingly,  the  annual  statement  of  claim  gives  the  following 
particulars : — 

(1.)  The  name  of  the  association  possessing  the  rights  of  "  civil 
personality  "  *  to  which  the  school  belongs. 

(2.)  A  list  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school. 

(3.)  The  number  of  children  who  attended  the  school  on 
January  15  of  the  previous  year  (or,  if  the  school  was  not  in 
existence  at  that  date,  two  months  after  the  date  of  the  opening 
of  the  school). 

(4.)  The  total  amount  received  in  school  fees  and  the  average 
school  fee  per  pupil. 

(5.)  The  number  of  teachers,  their  names,  ages,  and  certificates 
of  qualification. 

(6.)  The  claim  must  conclude  with  a  declaration  that  the 
school  is  not  managed  for  pecuniary  profit. 

The  decision  of  the  "  Deputation  "  is  made  before  May  1  of  each 
year  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  claim  and  of  the  reports 
sent  to  it  by  the  inspectors  of  the  district.  The  decision  is  com- 
municated to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  specifies  the 
amount  of  grant  to  which  the  school  in  question  is  entitled ;  it  is 
also  communicated  to  the  Inspector-General  of  the  division,  and 
to  the  managing  body  of  the  school. 

The  decision  of  the  "  Deputation  "  does  not  take  into  accoiuit 
the  quality  of  the  education  given,  but  only  the  general  cotiditionfi 
that  govern  the  application  of  Government  grants  to  private 
denominational  schooU, 

These  conditions  must  now  be  summarised. 

(1.)  Private  schools  must  be  under  the  direction  of  an  institu- 
tion or  of  an  association  which  possesses  the  "  civil  personality.'* 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  explain  this  technical  term  in  detail. 

*  Under  the  Act  of  1855,  see  next  page. 
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The  law  which  enacted  it  was  passed  in  1855.  All  associations, 
whatever  be  their  nature,  can  be  recognised  as  "civQ  personalities," 
unless  they  are  "contrary  to  public  order,"  i.e.,  designed  to 
provoke  disobedience  to  the  law,  or  calculated  to  corrupt  the 
public  jnorals  or  hinder  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  private 
individuals.  The  recognition  of  such  bodies  is  not  granted  until 
their  statutes  and  by-laws  have  been  approvetl,  and  these 
by-laws,  etc.,  must  specify  the  object,  the  foundation,  and  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  the  institution  or  association.  The  recog- 
nition is  not  difficult  to  obtain,  and  its  refusal  is  rare.  But  it 
acts  in  some  sort  as  a  safeguard  against  anti-social  associations. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  association  actually  to  own  the 
school  buildings.  It  is  enough  that  the  school  be  under  their 
management. 

(2.)  All  private  schools  receiving  Government  grants  must  be 
conducted  by  a  teacher  possessing  the  rank  ot  head  teacher 
(inatituteur  en  chef),  ancl  at  least  twenty- three  ^^ejirs  of  age. 
This  condition  is  common  to  both  public  and  pnvate  schools. 
But  the  head  master  of  a  private  subsidised  scliool  cannot,  like 
the  head  master  of  a  private  school  not  aided  by  Govern- 
ment, conduct  more  than  one  school  at  a  time  without  thereby 
depriving  all  the  schools  of  which  he  is  in  charge  of  the  grants 
otherwise  due  to  them.  There  must  be  a  diflferent  head  master 
at  the  head  of  each  private  aided  school.  He  nuist,  fiirther,  be 
assisted  by  assistant  teachers  in  the  proportion  of  teachers  to 
pupils,  fixed  for  public  schools  by  Article  24  of  the  law. 

An  exception  to  Article  24,  Clause  3,  was  made  in  favour  of 
private  schools.  The  assistant  teachers  in  private  schools  need 
only  possess  the  certificate  of  "ordinary  teacher,"  whereas  in 
public  schools,  whenever  there  are  more  than  three  assistant 
teachers,  one  of  these  must  have  the  rank  of  head  teacher,  and 
when  there  are  more  than  six  assistant  teachers,  two  must  have 
this  rank. 

The  rule  about  vacancies  in  the  staff  was  originally  the  sama 
for  both  public  and  private  schools;  a  vacancy  could  not 
continue,  in  the  case  of  a  head  master,  for  more  than  six,  nor  in 
the  case  of  other  teachei's  for  more  than  four,  months.  In 
practice  this  restriction  was  found  to  press  hardly  upon  the 
private  schools,  and  accordingly  it  was  amended  in  1895  on  the 
motion  of  M.  de  Savornin  Lohman.  The  law  of  13  September, 
1895,  provided  that  the  condition  need  not  be  fulfilled  (i.e.,  that 
grants  could  be  given  although  this  condition  had  not  been 
TulfiUed)  in  the  case  of  private  schools,  provided  they  could 
satisty  the  Government,  through  the  inspector  of  the  arrondi^- 
ment,  that  they  had  been  iinaole  to  secure  a  competent  teacher 
^vithin  the  period  specified  in  spite  of  their  offer  of  adequate 
salary  (traitement  convenable)* 

*  See  De  Loos,  "  Organisation  de  rEiiseignenient  Pi'imaire,  <kc.,"  pp.  23, 
24 
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(3.)  The  instruction  given  in  a  private  school  claiming  a 
Government  grant  must  comprise  all  the  subjects  defined  as 
"  obligator}^ "  in  Article  2  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  their 
course  of  studies  must  be  the  same  as  that  m  public  schools. 
Private  schools  are,  however,  excused  from  giving  "manual 
training  "  if  they  can  show  that  the  children  in  attendance  have 
other  opportunities  of  obtaining  instruction  in  this  subject.* 
Those  subjects  which  are  defined  as  the  "  optional "  branches  of 
primary  education  in  Article  2  (branches  facxdiatives)  may 
also  be  taught  in  private  schools,  but  there  is  no  obligation  to 
teach  anv  of  them. 

Private  schools  are  left  entirely  to  themselves  in  the  matter 
of  religious  instruction.  No  obstacles  can  be  put  in  their  way 
in  this  matter,  and  the  inspectors  are  not  allowed  to  concern 
themselves  with  it. 

(4.)  The  instruction  in  obligatory  subjects  must  be  given 
during  at  least  18  hours  in  every  Aveek,  and  not  more  than 
2  out  of  the  18  hours  may  be  devoted  to  manual  training.  Of 
course  in  schools  where  instruction  is  given  for  more  than 
18  hours  per  week  more  than  2  hours  per  week  can  be  devoted 
to  manual  training. 

The  managers  of  the  school  are  entirely  free  so  far  as  the 
dates  and  duration  of  the  holidays  are  concerned. 

(5.)  All  subsidised  schools  must  have  a  code  of  rules  and 
regulations,  in  which  must  be  specified  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  school,  with  the  hours  of  each  dav  that  are  to  be  devoted 
to  each.  These  rules  are  submitted  to  the  arroTidisseinerat 
inspector  every  year  before  the  opening  of  the  school.  The 
inspector  examines  it  solely  from  tne  point  of  view  of  its  legal 
correctness ;  he  has  no  right  to  make  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
curriculum  or  anything  else. 

Private  schools  claiming  grants  must  satisfy  these  five  con- 
ditions. 

There  are  three  classes  of  private  schools  which  have  no  claim 
to  Government  grants  even  though  they  should  satisfy  the  five 
conditions  already  described. 

These  are : — 

(1.)  Schools  in  which  there  are  not  more  than  25  pupils  over 
six  years  of  age. 


M.  Moyereoen  {Op.  cif.y  p.  112)  gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  th© 
relations  between  the  coffwiutie  and  the  private  school :  "  Si  urie  adminu- 
tration  coniniunaU  etablismit  des  Scales  spScialex  /)our  les  traiHiux  nuinueUy 
tile 
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(2.)  Schools  in  which  the  school  foes  roach  an  average  of 
80  florms  per  year  per  piipil. 

(3.)  Schools  established  or  managed  for  pecuniar}'  profit. 

The  exclusion  of  Class  1.  from  Government  grants  is  designed 
to  excHide  infant  schools  (ecoles  gardie^ines\  which  might 
otherwise  attempt  to  pass  for  primary  schools.  It  is  supposed 
that  those  schools  whicli  belong  to  Class  2  will  be  quite  able  to 
do  without  Government  support.  Class  3  is  less  diliicult 
to  define  than  one  would  suppose.  It  is  the  "  Deputation " 
of  the  province  that  decides  whether  a  school  is  conducted  for 
profit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  school 
IS  vot  conducted  for  profit  is  not  impose!  by  law  on  the 
managers.  The  scale  of  the  school  fees  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  school  was  established  are  usually  the  principal 
grounds  of  the  "  Deputation's  "  decision. 

The  following  figiu'es  give  some  idea  of  the  situation  of  the 
private  schools  whether  subsidised  or  not  at  the  dates  1892,  1893, 
j>nd  1898  respectively. 


Table  I. 


1892. 

1898. 

1893. 

Private      schools      (undenomi- 
national) still  receiving  com- 
munal grants  under  the  law  of 
1878        ----- 

36 

18 

34 

Private  denominational  schools 
receiving  Government  grants 
under  the  law  of  1889     - 

— 

1,022 

— 

1,174 

1,047 

Private  denominational  schools 
not   receiving    such   Govern- 
ment grants    -        -       -       - 

273 

— 

256 

270 

statistics  of  Pahlic  and  Private  Schools. 
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Table  IL 


1 

1892. 

1898. 

1893. 

Denominational  Private  Schools 

1,295 

1,295 
36 

648 

751 

10 

21 

1,430 

1,317 

Boman  Catholic 

Protestant  -        -        -        -        - 

Jewish 

Other  Denominations 

575 

685 

11 

:>4 

k 

544 

698 

11 

26 

Total    -    - 

rnclenominational      Private 
schools,   t.e,y  schools  originally 
denominational    that,   having 
severed    their    religious    con- 
nexion in  order  to  obtain  com- 
munal   grants  under  the  law 
of    1878,  remain   undenomin- 
ational because  they  continue 
to  accept  such  grants 

1,430 
18 

1,317 
34 

Grand  Total  of  Private  Schools  - 

• 

1,331 

-     '    1,448 

1,351 

Table  III 

Population  (according  to  communal  returns)  on  December  31, 1898. 
Males         -        -        -        -        -        -    2,513,267. 

Females 2,561,365. 


Total 


5,074,632. 


Table  IV. 


Total    Number    of    Public 
Schools    -        -        -        - 

Total   Number   of   Private 
Schools    -        -        -        : 

Grand    Total    of    Primary 
Schools     -        -        -        - 
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Table  V. 


1892. 


18d8. 


18d3. 


Boys      attending      Prhnite  \ 
Schools,  whether  denomina- 
tional or  not,  both   sub- 
sidised and  non-.subsidised  I   88,Gir) 

(jirls      attending     Fntnte  ' 

Sch^H)h  ditto    -        -        -    111,748 


Pupils     attending     Primfe 
Sch(H)h,  ditto    - 


Boys       attending      Public  ' 
Schools     -        -        -        -    253,799 


Girls      attending      Puhlic  ' 

Schools     -         -         -         -    204,940 


Pupils  attending  Puhlic 
Schools     -        -        -        - 

Grand  Total  of  pupils  receiv- 
ing Primary  Education 
whether  in  Public  or 
Private  Schools 


Grand  Total  of  boys     -    342,414 
Grand  Total  of  girls     -    316,688 


99,268 


91,033 


200,3a3 


659;i02 


125,093 

224,361 

114,345 

205,378 

275,310 
219,744 

495,054 

257,840 
209,070 

466,910 

— 

719,415 

672,288 

374,578 

348,873 

344,837 


323,415 


Table  VL 

The  attendance  figures  for  1899  were  :  — 

Public  Schools  : 

Boys  ------ 

Girls 


Private  Schools : 
Boys  - 

Girls  - 


Grand  Total  of  Pui}il8 
Grand  Total  of  Boys  -        - 
Grand  Total  of  Girls - 


280,152 
223,579 


■503,731 


99,470 
127,487 


-226,957 
730,688 


379,622 
351,066 


Cmiscienee  CI  iiise.  869 


Religious  Instruction. 
The  text  of  the  law  of  1889  is  as  follows : — 

"  Primary  education,  while  imparting  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  necessary  or  useful,  ought  to  develop 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  children  and  prepare  them 
for  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues,  whether  Christian  or 
social. 

"The  teacher  should  carefully  abstain  from  teaching  or 
doing,  or  allowing  to  be  done,  anj^thing  whatsoever  that 
may  ue  contrary  to  the  religious  opinions  of  those  who  pro- 
fess some  form  of  worship  other  than  his  own." 

It  will  be  convenient  to  examine  this  question  first  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher.  His  obligation  to  preserve 
"  neutrality  "  in  religion  lasts  only  during  the  regular  hours  of 
school.  Outside,  he  is  as  free  as  anyone  else.  He  can  then 
openly  profess  his  religious  opinions  and  may  even  teach  a 
dogmatic  creed  to  any  audience.  During  school  hours  he  may 
always  speak  of  God,  or  the  Divine  Providence,  and  of  the 
immortahty  of  the  soul.  He  cannot  teach  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  if  there  are  Jewish  children  in  the  school.  He  cannot 
bring  any  emblems  of  religion  into  the  class-room.  He  can  say 
a  prayer  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  day ;  but 
the  prayer  must  be  so  framed  as  to  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
shades  of  religious  conviction  represented  in  the  school.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  prayer  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  school 
day  is  now  very  seldom  used.  The  teacher  may  not  read  aloud 
passages  from  the  Bible  in  school,  although  he  may  give  a 
narrative  of  Biblical  facts. 

Such  is  the  negative  side  of  his  attitude  on  religious  questions; 
but  it  has  its  positive  side  as  well.  A  member  of  the  Second 
Chamber  declared  during  the  debates  of  1889  that  the  real 
object  of  the  State  was  not  to  realise  any  doctrinmire  notion 
of  absolute  neutraHty,  but  rather  to  secure  the  observance  of  a 
neutrality  relative  to  the  reUgious  convictions  actually  repre- 
sented in  the  particular  school.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
teacher  in  school  is  to  abstract  himself  from  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  Uves  out  of  school  hours.  It  is  not  expected  that 
he  should  respect  all  possible  religious  opinions,  including  those 
which  have  no  adherents  either  m  the  school  or  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Natura.lly  the  system  of  neutrality,  for  all  its  nrid  appearance 
in  the  formulas  of  an  Act,  admits  of  a  great  deal  of  variety  in 
its  local  application.  Thus,  in  Limbourg  and  Brabant,  where 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  religious  faith,  the 
teacher  enjoys  considerably  more  freedom  than  he  would  else- 
where. Where  the  religious  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  are 
really  divided,  the  law  is  enforced  with  all  severity. 

But  even  in   districts  such  ^  those  just  mentioned,  where 
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Roman  Catholicism  is  practically  the  only  faith,  no  members 
of  the  religious  orders,  wnether  Brother  or  Nun,  could  be  allowed 
to  teach  m  the  habit  of  an  order;  and  this  amounts  in^ prac- 
tice to  excluding  all  "  religious  "  from  the  ranks  of  professional 
public  school  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teachii^  of 
religion  is  entrusted  everywhere  to  the  ministers  of  the  various 
communions,  and  the  time-table  of  every  public  school  sets 
apart  a  certain  number  of  hours  during  which  the  school  houses 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  under  certain  conditions. 

Varying  use  is  made  of  this  opportunity.  Sometimes  a  whole 
holiday  is  given  to  the  children  once  a  week,  and  during  that 
day  the  school-house  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  ministers.  Some- 
times an  afternoon  only  is  thus  ^ven  up,  perhaps  Friday 
afternoon,  for  this  is  a  usual  day  tor  a  half-holiday.  Or  the 
school  invites  the  clergyman  to  come  and  give  religious  teaching 
before  or  after  school ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
practice,  because  it  has  been  in  use  ever  since  1857. 

There  is  one  practice,  not  very  common  perhaps  but  still  well 
known,  which  seems  to  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  spijit  of  the 
law.  Religious  instruction  is  sometimes  riven  during  the 
ordinary  school  hours,  and  the  children  of  a  different  faith  or  of 
no  particular  faith  leave  the  schoolroom  for  a  time  and  play  about 
until  the  religious  lesson  is  over.  This  procedure  would  be  quite 
likely  to  accentuate  the  religious  distinctions  and  barriers  wnich 
the  legislators  of  1889  (and  indeed  of  1806  and  1857)  desired  to 
miminise  in  the  public  schools.  In  any  case  it  is  contrary  both 
to  the  letter*  ana  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  1889. 

General  leave  is  not  given  to  the  pupils  of  a  public  school  upon 
religious  festivals,  unless  these  are  observed  in  common  by  all  the 
principal  Christian  communions.  Thus,  school  is  held  as  usual 
on  the  feast  of  the  Puritication  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  although 
this  is  a  feast  of  obligation  for  the  Roman  Catholica  But  the 
Roman  Catholic  parents  of  the  covimune  can  always  apply  for 
special  leave  for  their  children  in  cases  such  as  tms,  and  such 
special  leave  is  not  often  refused. 

The  Dutch  people  have  never  inscribed  among  the  obligatory 
subjects  of  instruction  tor  Primary  Schools  any  such  subjects  as 
"morality"  or  "civics."  Yet  their  law  obliges  the  teacher  to 
prepare  his  pupils  for  the  exercise  of  all  virtues.  Christian 
and  social.  It  is  well  understood  that  this  preparation  is  to 
be  given  more  by  the  teacher's  exampfe  than  by  his 
precept,  more  by  the  tone  of  the  school  than  by  direct 
teaching. 

It  is  diflScult  to  give  any  figures  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
religion,  as  the  usual  official  reports  do  not,  it  is  supposed,  contain 
such  details.  M.  Moyersoen's  figures  for  1 892  must  therefore 
suffice. 

1892.  Religious  instruction  was  given  in  786  out  of  2,993 
public  schools  distributed  among  446  cmnmunes, 

*  A  cettefinles  locaux  sont  mis  a  leur  dutpositton    en  dehors  des  heurea 
Bcolaires  rdgvlieres. 
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Teachers. 

Among  the  features  of  the  Dutch  system  of  primary 
education  that  have  been  the  least  changed  by  the  successive 
enactments  of  the  Legislature,  figure  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  supply,  the  training,  the  appointment,  and 
the  payment  of  teacners.  The  favourable  judgments  passed  upon 
this  system  by  competent  observers  in  1811,  1836,  and  1861 
are  equally  true  of  it  as  it  now  is ;  and  accordingly,  those  who 
wish  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  value  may  be  referred  to  the 
historical  portion  of  this  essay  where  the  opinions  of  Cuvier, 
Cousin,  and  Matthew  Arnold  are  reported  or  quoted.  Here  the 
facts  only  will  be  given;  and  nothing  more  than  a  concise 
statement  of  them  seems  desirable. 

Both  sexes  attend  together  the  Primary  Schools  of  Holland, 
or,  to  use  current  phraseology,  the  schools  are  "mixed," 
•'co-education  "  is  the  general  rule.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that 
the  supply  of  teachers  must  correspond  to  this  central  fact. 

Usually  the  teacher  at  the  head  of  a  school  is  a  man; 
although  mixed  schools  under  a  mistress  are  not  unknown. 
Only  aoout  one  (j^uarter  of  the  whole  number  of  primary  teachers 
are  women.  Article  25  of  the  law  of  1889  lays  down  a  general 
principle  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  men  and  women 
teachers  when  both  are  employed  in  the  same  school ;  but  it  does 
not  make  this  distribution  obligatory  nor  is  there  any  clause 
compelling  schools  under  certain  conditions  to  employ  a  woman 
teacher. 
Article  25  is  as  foUows : — 

"  When  a  school  comprises  several  classes,  the  instruction 

of  the  lower  classes  should  be  entrusted  by  preference  to 

women  teachers,  and  the  instruction  ot  the  higher  classes 

to  men  teachers,  except  in  schools  exclusively  reserved  for 

girls." 

All  teachers  undergo  some  kind  of  training,  and  nearly  all  pass 

through  a  period  of  probation.      The  training  is  carried  out 

partly  by  normal  schools  supported  by  Government  or  by  private 

associations,  partly  by  courses  of  normal  instruction  (Rijksnor- 

maUessen)  paid  for  by  Government,  partly  by  the  pupil-teacher 

system  which  England  originally  borrflwea  from  Holland. 

On  the  whole,  the  supply  of  teachers  is  just  equal  to  the 
demand.  The  training  is  admittedly  thorough,  though  some 
critics  allege  that  it  is  not  practical  enough,  and  that  a  clearer 
distinction  should  be  made  between  the  training  suitable  for 
teachers  in  towns,  and  that  for  rural  school  teachers.     Adequate 

E revision,  however,  seems  to  be  made  for  manual  training  and 
orticultural  instruction  in  the  training  colleges,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  as  many  teachers  pass  from  rural  to  urban 
schools,  their  professional  preparation  cannot  be  wholly  differenti- 
ated. Moreover,  town  children  specially  need  good  teaching  in 
natural  history. 

No  person  can  give  primary  instruction  without  two  certificates, 
a  certificate  of  moral  character  and  a  certificate  of  qualification. 
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The  first  is  given  by  the  communal  authorities,  the  second  is 
obtained  by  examination.  Certificates  of  qualification  are  of  two 
grades,  those  of  "  head  teacher  "  and  "  ordinary  teacher." 

But,  before  going  any  further,  the  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule  must  be  noteo.  A  certificate  is  not  necessary  for  those  who 
wish  to  teach  the  children  of  one  family  only,  i.e.,  to  private 
tutors  or  governesses.  Nor  is  one  required  ei  a  professional 
teacher  who  gives  his  services  for  nothing.  These  are  as  a  rule 
charitable  people,  often  ladies,  who  undertake  the  instruction  of 
children  living  a  long  way  from  any  school.  But  even  they 
must  obtain  an  authorisation  from  tne  Queen.  Those  women, 
again,  who  manage  evening  schools  for  domestic  servants  or 
women  workers  can  obtain  the  same  authorisation.     Finally  all 

{lersons  who  hold  the  certificates  necessary  for  teaching  in  the 
ntermediate  Schools,  or  who  have  degrees  confirming  the  right 
to  teach  generally  (Doctor  of  Letters,  Sciences,  etc.),  may  teach  in 
Primary  Schools. 

"  Ordinary  teachers,"  or  teachers  possessing  the  second  grade  ot 
qualification  (onder^vijzer  =  teacher)  can  teach  the  first  eight 
of  the  obligatory  branches  of  study  for  Primary  Schools 
enumerated  above  (p.  350).  A  special  certificate  is,  however, 
required  of  those  who  wish  to  teach  gymnastic  exercises  or 
manual  work  (10  and  11,  gymnastics  and  "  ouvrages  maniiels 
d'utilitS'*).  Teachers  who  possess  the  rank  of  head  teacher 
{hx>ofdonderwijzers  or  hoofaen  van  scholen  =  head  teachers, 
heads  of  schools)  can  teach,  besides  the  first  eight  obligatory 
subjects,  the  elements  of  universal  history  and  drawing. 

A  certificate  of  qualification  as  "  ordinary  teacher  "  is  obtained 
under  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  The  candidate  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age. 

2.  He  must  apply  to  the  district-inspector  for  permission  to 
enter  at  an  examination  which  is  held  at  least  once  a  year  in 
every  province. 

3.  He  must  accompany  his  application  with  a  birth  certificate 
and  a  certificate  of  character  obtained  from  the  Burgomaster  or 
other  trustworthy  person  in  his  covimune, 

4.  He  must  pay  a  fee  of  five  florins. 

6.  He  must  satisfy  the  examiners  in  the  following  subjects  :— 

a.  Reading  and  writing. 

h.  Analysis  of  sentences,  orthography,  elements  of  the 
Dutch  language. 

c.  Faculty  to  express  his  thought  with  faciUty  and 
exactitude  m  speech  and  on  paper. 

d.  First  exercises  in  drawing. 

e.  Arithmetic,  including  addition,  subtraction,  &c.,  ot 
vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  the  theory  of  proportion,  and 
the  Dutch  systeni  of  weights  and  measures. 

/  Elementary  outlines  of  geography,  particularly  of  the 
geography  of  Holland  and  of  its  foreign  possessions."^ 

g.  The  principal  events  of  the  national  history. 
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h.  The  elements  of  natural  history. 

i.  The  theory  of  singing. 

j.  The  principles  of  pedagogy  and  education. 

Those  who  already  possess  the  certificate  of  "ordinary  teacher" 
can  again  enter  for  an  examination  in  one  or  more  of  the 
optional  subjects  which  can  be  taxight  in  Primary  Schools,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  elements  of  French,  German,  or  English,  in  mathe- 
matics, agriculture,  and  gymnastics.  A  fee  of  five  florins  must 
be  paid  for  examination  in  any  one  of  these  subjects. 

Those  who  possess  no  certificate  at  all  can  be  admitted  to 
special  examinations  in  gymnastics,  drawing,  and  manual  work 
for  girls,  if  they  pay  a  fee  of  two  florins  for  examination  in  each 
subject. 

To  obtain  the  certificate  of  qualification  as  "  head  teacher " 
certain  additional  conditions  have  to  be  fulfilled.  These  conditions 
are: — 

(1.)  A  birth  certificate. 

(2.)  A  certificate  of  moral  character. 

(3.)  An  attestation  which  must  be  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
school  from  which  the  candidate  comes  to  the  eff'ect  that  he 
has,  during  at  least  two  years,  given  primary  instruction  as  an 
"ordinary  teacher,"  either — a,  in  a  private  school;  or,  6,  in  a 
public  school;  or  c,  has  taught  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
classes  of  Primary  Schools  as  a  pupil-teacher  holding  an  "  ordinary 
teacher's  "  certificate ;  or,  d,  has  given  primary  instruction  in  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  mentally  defective, 
or  stammerers. 

(4.)  In  cases  where  the  candidate  has  not  been  engaged  during 
two  years  as  a  teacher  in  a  Primary  School  he  may  replace  the 
attestation  (3)  by  a  certificate  from  the  director  of  a  Normal 
School  to  the  effect  that  he  has  followed  the  course  of  normal 
instruction  in  that  school  during  two  years  since  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  ordinary  teacher. 

(5.)  He  must  pay  a  fee  of  10  florins. 

Commissions  are  appointed  in  each  province  for  awarding  the 
certificate  of  "  ordinary  teacher."  The  commissions  for  awarding 
the  certificate  of  "  head  teacher  "  are  appointed  annually  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  vary  in  number  according  to  his 
discretion.  Members  of  these  "  commissions  "  have  their  expenses 
paid. 

All  teachers  must  pass  the  State  certificate  examinations 
There  are  no  denominational  commissions  for  giving  certifi- 
cates to  teachers  from  private  denominational  schools  or  Normal 
Schools.  The  proposal  to  constitute  such  denominational  com- 
missions has  tor  some  years  formed  part  of  the  Clerical  and 
Anti- Revolutionary  platform  of  educational  reform,* 

*  See  Moyersoen,  op,  cit,  p.  43. 
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There  are  very  few  complaints  against  the  system  which 
makes  a  certificate  obligatory. 

Any  teacher  can  be  aeprived  of  his  qualification  to  teach  if  he 
has  been  convicted  in  a  court  of  law  of  certain  specified  offence& 

Foreigners  who  wish  to  teach  in  a  Dutch  Primary  School  must 
obtain  an  authorisation  from  the  Crown,  besides  the  ordinary 
certificates  of  qualification  and  of  moral  character. 

Article  24,  Ulause  3,  determines  what  shall  be  the  proportioii 
of  teachers  to  pupils  in  public  Primary  Schools.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  elsewnere  provided  that  no  school  can,  without  the 
express  authority  of  the  Crown,  contain  more  than  600  pupils. 
When  a  school  has  more  than  forW,  and  less  than  ninety-one 
pupils  in  attendance,  the  head  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school 
must  be  assisted  by  mie  "  ordinary  teacher" ;  when  there  are 
between  91  and  144  pupils  he  must  be  assisted  by  two  ordinary 
teachers ;  and  if  there  are  more  than  144  pupils  he  must  have 
one  additional  teacher  under  him  for  every  55  pupils  over  144. 
But  this  legal  minimum  can  always  be  exceeded  at  the  will  of  the 
comviune  should  the  interests  of  primary  education  in  the 
district  render  it  desirable. 

When  there  are  more  than  three  assistant  teachers,  at  least 
one  of  them  must  be  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  possess  the 
certificate  of  "  head  teacher."  When  there  are  more  than  seven 
assistant  teachers,  two  must  fulfil  these  conditions.  Teachers 
who  rive  instruction  only  in  the  branches  which  require  a 
special  certificate,  or  in  the  optional  branches  only,  are  not 
reckoned  in  this  calculation.*  Pupil-teachers  are  not  recognised 
for  the  purpose  of  school  staff". 

*  The  following  scale  is  borrowed  from  M.  Moyersoen's  book,  p.  82  :— 
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The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school  fixes  the  hours  for  the 
classes,  the  intervals  between  classes,  and  the  dates  of  opening 
and  closing  school.  The  school  year,  as  a  rule,  begins  about  the 
middle  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  that  is,  after  the 
long  holidays.  The  teacher  in  charge  is  responsible  for  the 
internal  management  of  the  school,  the  discipline  of  the 
pupils,  &c.,  but  nis  regulations  for  the  school  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  "  College  of  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen," 
ana  of  the  district  inspector.  Subject  to  this,  he  can  choose 
the  bboks  to  be  used  in  the  school,  and  usually  in  comTnwnes 
where  there  is  more  than  one  public  Primary  School  the  head 
masters  make  a  common  arrangement  as  to  tnis. 

When  a  commune  refuses  or  neglects  to  appoint  the  proper 
number  of  teachers,  the  teacher  in  charge  or  the  inhabitants 
of  the  commune  may  complain  to  the  '*^  Deputation,"  which  may 
refuse  its  sanction  to  the  communal  budget.  As  long  as  a 
comtmme  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  ot  the  law  it  cannot 
obtain  a  Government  subsidy. 

The  calculation  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  in  attendance  on  the  1 5th  January 
in  each  year.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  average 
jtmount  of  school  fee  paid  per  pupil,  as  well  as  the  proportion 
of  teachers  to  pupils,  this  arrangement  has  obvious  disad- 
vantages. On  the  other  hand,  the  number  in  attendance  does 
not  affect  the  Government  grant.  It  is  perhaps  an  advantage 
that  there  should  be  no  elaborat.e  marking  and  testing  of 
registers  to  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of  the  school. 

Teachers  of  pubUc  Primary  Schools  under  communal  authority 
are  nominated  by  the  communal  council.  In  the  case  of  a  teacher 
to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  school,  the  nomination  is  made  from 
a  list  of  three  applicants,  which  is  prepared  by  the  Aldermen  in 
consultation  witn  the  district  inspector.  Formerly  it  was  obli- 
gatory to  hold  some  form  of  examination  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  attainments  of  the  candidates.  But  this  system 
led  to  so  many  complaints  and  appeals,  that  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  proposed  some  years  ago  to  abolish  it.  This  he  was  not 
permitted  to  do ;  and  a  compromise  was  made  which  is  still  in 
force,  namely,  that,  when  the  Aldermen  and  the  inspector  of  the 
district  cannot  agree  on  the  merits  of  the  applicants,  an  exami- 
nation must  be  held.  If  the  candidates  are  very  numerous,  the 
Aldermen  and  the  district  inspector  may  choose  six,  who  alone 
shall  compete,  and,  if  they  cannot  agree  upon  these  six,  they 
must  authorise  the  whole  number  to  compete. 

When  an  examination  is  held  for  the  appointment  of  a  teacher 
to  the  charge  of  a  school,  the  district  inspector  prepares  a  select 
list  of  at  least  three  candidates,  and  this  is  sent  to  the  communal 
council,  with  a  note  of  his  opinion  as  to  their  merits.  But  if  the 
communal  council  is  not  inclined  to  appoint  any  one  of  those  on 
the  list  (to  which  its  choice  among  the  candidates  is  limited),  it 
may  choose  a  teacher  m  charge  of-  some  other  public  school  in 
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the  ccmiTnune,  with  the  district  inspector's  consent.     For  such 
changes  the  concurrence  of  the  teacher  is  not  required. 

"  Ordinary  teachers  "  are  nominated  by  the  communal  council 
from  a  list  of  three  candidates  prepared  by  the  Coll^  ot 
Aldermen  in  consultation  with  the  arroTidissement  inspector, 
and  after  hearing  the  views  of  the  head  teacher  in  charge  of 
the  school  concerned. 

Teachers,  whether  they  be  head  teachers  in  charge  or  assistant 
teachers  of  '^  head  "  or  ''  ordinary  teacher's  "  rank,  are  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  those  schools  which  are  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  State,  i.e.,  the  Practice  or  "  Model " 
Schools  attached  to  the  Government  Mormal  Schools. 

The  communal  council  has  also  power  to  dismiss  a  teacher  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  College  of  Aldermen  or  the  district 
inspector  if  he  is  in  charge  of  a  school.  If  he  is  an  "  ordinarN" " 
assistant  teacher,  the  recommendation  must  come  from  the 
arrondiaaeTnent  inspector.  The  "  Deputation  "  can  also  revoke 
the  appointment  of^a  teacher,  suspend  him  from  his  fiuictions, 
and  even  deprive  him  of  them. 

When  a  teacher  is  suspended,  dismissed,  absent,  or  prevented 
from  teaching  for  the  time  beine,  the  College  of  Aldermen  must 
see  that  his  place  is  provisionally  filled.  The  arrondissenient 
inspector  is  consulted  m  such  cases.  The  commune  always  pays 
the  salary  of  such  a  provisional  teacher,  though  if  the  regular 
teacher  is  only  taking  a  long  holiday  he  must  pay  the  salary  oi 
his  substitute. 

Salaries, — ^The  communal  council  fixes  the  salary  to  be  paid 
to  the  teachers,  but  a  minimum  is  determined  by  law,  and  the 
approval  of  the  "  Deputation  "  must  always  be  obtained. 

The  m^iniinvmi  established  by  the  law  of  1889  is  as  follows:  — 

Head  teacher  possessii^  head  teacher  s  certificate,  and  actually 
in  charge  of  a  scnool — at  least  700  florins. 

Teacher  possessing  head  teacher's  certificate  engaged  as  ordi- 
nary teacher — ^at  least  600  florins. 

Ordinary  teacher — at  least  400  florins. 

The  fixed  salary  may  not  be  altered.  For  instance,  no  part  ot 
it  may  be  paid  in  the  form  of  a  bonus  upon  the  number  or  the 
success  of  the  pupils. 

The  commune  is  obliged  to  place  a  house,  with,  if  possible,  a 
garden,  at  the  disposal  of  each  teacher  in  charge  of  one  of  its 
schools;  or,  if  it  possesses  no  house  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
it  may  pay  him  a  lodging  allowance  (indemnite  de  logemenf). 
Communes  are  left  entirely  free  as  to  what  augmentation  of 
salary  (if  any)  they  will  allow  to  teachers  after  a  certain  number 
of  years'  service. 

No  teacher  may  be  engaged  in  commerce  or  practise  any  trade 
or  other  profession  whatever.    It  is,  however,  difficult  to  estab- 
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lish  exact  limits.  The  law  authorises  a  teacher  to  ^ve  instruc- 
tion elsewhere  than  in  the  school.  He  can  give  religious 
instruction,  and  even  private  tuition ;  or  he  may  teach  in  a  trade 
or  professional  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commimal 
council,  while  it  may  not  interpose  in  an  individual  case,  may 
always  forbid  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools  of  its 
distnct  to  give  any  instruction  outside  them. 

Pensions, — Teachers  in  public  Primary  Schools  of  sixty-five 
years  of  age  are  entitled  to  a  Government  pension.  A  pension 
may  also  be  given  to  teachers  who,  after  ten  years  of  teaching, 
become  unable  to  perform  their  duties  through  illness.  But  no 
teacher  has  a  right  to  such  a  pension. 

A  pension  may  in  no  case  exceed  three-quarters  of  the  salary 
previously  received  by  the  teacher.  The  calculation  is  made 
according  to  the  amount  received  by  the  teacher  during  the 
last  twelve  months  of  his  service  as  a  teacher.  In  this  calcula- 
tion the  rent  value  of  the  house  given  him,  or  his  lodging 
allowance,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  reckoned. 

Teachers  pay  to  the  (rovernraent  2  per  cent,  of  their  total 
receipts  as  teachers  towards  the  provision  of  pensions. 

There  is  no  system  of  Government  pensions  for  teachers  in 
private  Primary  Schools.  But  various  associations,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic,  have  established  funds  for  pen- 
sioning the  teachers  of  their  schools. 

InteHm  Salary  (traiteinent  cVattente). — A  teacher  in  charge 
of  a  school  who  has  no  post  owing  to  the  closing  of  his  former 
school,  receives  during  a  period  never  to  exceea  five  years  an 
interim  salary  equal  to  half  the  amount  of  his  receipts  in  his 
last  position,  provided  he  is  not  ^et  of  the  age  for  a  pension. 
His  lod^ng  allowance  is  not  mcluded  in  this  calculation. 
Similar  interim  salaries  are  also  given  to  "ordinary"  or  assistant 
teachers,  except  that  they  cannot  be  continued  for  more  than 
two  years.  In  either  case  the  interim  salary  is  discontinued 
when  they  are  nominated  to  some  Government,  provincial,  of 
communal  appointment  with  a  salary  equal  to  the  inteinm 
salary,  or  if  they  have  refused  to  take  up  such  an  appointment 
when  offered  to  them. 

Normal  Schools. — The  State  founds  and  maintains  Normal 
Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  course  of  training  lasts 
tor  four  years  ;  no  class  may  consist  of  more  than  twenty  pupils ; 
at  the  head  of  the  Normal  School  is  a  Director  (or  Lady  Directress 
in  Girls'  Normal  Schools)  assisted  by  at  least  four  teachers ;  all 
officials  of  Government  Normal  Schools  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown. 

Every  year  before  May  a  programme  of  studies  for  the  follow- 
ing year  is  drawn  up  by  the  Director  and  submitted  to  the 
inspector  of  the  district,  who  forwards  it  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  with  his  remarks  upon  it.  Neutrality  on  matters  of 
religion  is  obligatory  in  these  schools. 
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The  Director  gives  uotice  in  the  newspapers  when  pupils  can 
be  admitted  to  the  Normal  School.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  have  completed  their  fifteenth  year  and  may  not  have 
entered  upon  tneir  eighteenth.  The  Director  consults  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  as  to  the  programme  of  the  examination  for 
entrance ;  and  this  is  submitted  to  the  educational  authority  over 
him.  But  the  examination  is  always  upon  the  subjects  taught  in 
Primary  Schools. 

As  only  twenty  pupils  can  be  admitted  at  the  same  time,  a 
selection  has  to  be  made  when  there  are  more  than  twenty 
satisfactory  candidates.  If  their  qualifications  are  equal, 
preference  is  given  to  those  who  live  in  the  town  in  which  the 
Nonnal  School  is  situated,  because  Normal  Schools  for  men 
teachers  are  always  day  schools.  The  Government  pays  for 
their  lodging  in  the  town,  and  these  lodgings  are  chosen  by  the 
Director,  rupils  of  the  Normal  Schools  for  women  teachers  are 
lodged  in  the  school. 

A  Primary  School  called  a  **  Practice  School "  (dcole  d'a^ren- 
tissage)  is  attached  to  every  Normal  School.  Pupils  are  m  this 
way  given  practical  instruction  in  class-teaching.  These  practice 
schools  are  also  supported  and  managed  by  the  Government  as 
an  mtegral  part  of  tne  Normal  School  to  which  they  are  attached. 

There  are  six  Government  Normal  Schools :  Groningen, 
Haarlem,  Herzogsbusch  {Bois'le-Diic),  Middelbourgh,  Deventer, 
and  Maestricht. 

1  cache  rs  in  Normal  Schools  are  not  as  a  rule  engaged  in  other 
work  besides  the  training  of  the  teachers  in  the  school. 

Commun>al  Nonnal  Schools. — Certain  conditions  have  to  be 
fulfilled  before  a  private  Normal  School  or  a  communal  Normal 
School  can  become  entitled  to  a  grant  from  Government.  Com- 
munal Normal  Schools  must  satisfy  the  same  conditions  as 
Government  Normal  Schools.  Their  grant  from  Government  is 
equal  to  one-half  of  their  expenditure,  provided  that  a  maximum 
of  18,000  florins  in  the  case  of  the  Nonnal  School  proper,  and 
6,000  florins  in  the  case  of  the  Practice  School  attached  to  it,  be 
in  no  case  exceeded.  But  such  grants  can  only  be  made  to 
communal  Normal  Schools  established  under  the  law  of  1878 
and  still  existing.  New  Normal  Schools  established  by  conimunes 
are,  since  1889,  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  private  Normal 
Schools.  There  are  three  communal  Normal  Schools  under  the 
law  of  1878,  those  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  Groningen. 

Private  Nonruil  Schools. — A  decree  of  April  3,  1894,  made  it 
an  indispensable  condition  of  receiving  a  Government  grant 
that  the  instruction  of  a  private  Normal  School  should  be  given 
in  a  special  establishment  by  teachers,  some  of  whom  should  be 
exclusively  attached  to  the  Normal  School  and  should  not 
perform  other  duties.  The  instruction  must  comprise  the 
subjects  included  in  the  examination  for  the  certificate  of 
"  ordinary  teacher "  and  must  be  given  during  at  least  twenty- 
three  hours  per  week.     Private  Normal  Schools  can  be  denomina- 
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tional  both  in  organisation  and  in  the  instruction  given   by 
them. 

The  Government  pays  to  every  private  Normal  School  30 
florins  a  year  for  every  hour  of  instruction  given  during  one  week 
in  the  different  branches,  both  obligatory  and  optional,  enume- 
rated in  Clause  2  (Article  1.)  of  the  law  of  1889  (see  above, 
pp.  350,  351),  Grants  are  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
training  lasts  for  foiu*  years. 

Besides  this  ordinary  grant,  400  florins  is  paid  to  every  private 
Normal  School  for  every  ordinary  teacher's  certificate  obtained 
bv  the  pupils,  taking  tne  average  number  of  such  certificates 
obtained  during  the  last  five  years 

Cou/rsea  of  training/  {RijksruyrmaUessen).  These  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  Grovemjnent  Normal  Schools  (Rijkaweekscholen), 
They  are  not  organised  by  or  in  separate  or  special  establish- 
ments, but  are  merely  courses  of  instruction  given  by  acting 
teachers  who  are  chosen  for  the  purpose  by  the  Minister  from 
amon^  those  who  seem  most  capable  of  the  task.  As  a  general 
rule,  It  is  the  district  inspector  who  by  his  advice  determines 
this  selection.  The  Director  also  is  appointed  by  the  Minister. 
His  functions  are  very  like  those  of  a  Director  ot  a  Government 
Normal  School;  but  he  is  expected  to  do  his  utmost  to  give 
opportunities  of  practice  in  class-teaching  to  the  students  who 
attend  the  higher  normal  course. 

These  courses  of  training  are  of  various  "  degrees.*'  The  "  first 
d^ree"  comprises,  besides  all  the  obligatory  and  optional 
subjects  of  primary  instruction  mentioned  in  Clause  2  (Art.  1.)  of 
the  law  of  1889,  pedagogy,  mathematics,  and  one  modem 
language,  either  French,  English,  or  German.  Girls  are 
also  taught  needlework,  &c.  Mathematics  and  modem 
languages  are  not  taught  in  courses  of  training  of  the ''  second 
degree. 

The  course  usually  lasts  four  years,  but  sometimes  a  prepara- 
tory class  is  added.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  courses 
must  be  fifteen  years  old,  the  age  when  a  pupil  may  become 
a  pupil-teacher  (or  twelve  in  the  case  of  a  preparatory  class). 
They  must  prove  that  they  have  attended  the  courses  in  a 
Primary  School.  Their  parents  or  guardians  ought  also  to 
certify  that  the  candidates  are  destined  for  the  profession 
of  teaching. 

The  entrance  examination  is  upon  the  subjects  of  primary 
instruction,  and  those  who  show  themselves  to  be  sufficiently 
advanced  may  at  once  enter  the  upper  classes. 

Pv/pU'Teachers  and  Voluntary  Teachers. — The  pupil-teacher 
system  of  Holland  is  one  of  the  features  of  its  primary 
education  that  have  suffered  the  least  change  in  the  successive 
legislative  measures  on  primary  instruction. 
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Its  main  features  must  here  be  outlined;  and,  in  particular, 
the    distinction    between    the    pupil-teacher    proper   and    the 
voluntary  "  pupil-teacher  must  oe  emphasised. 


By  Article  8  of  the  law  of  1889,  head  teachers  in  charge  of  a 
Primary  School,  whether  public  or .  private,  can  admit  into  their 
school  young  pei-sons  of  both  sexes  oetween  the  ages  of  tifteen 
and  nineteen,  as  pupil-teachers,  provided  they  give  three  days* 
notice  to  the  arrfmdisseinent  school  inspector.  These  pupil- 
teachers  leani  the  practical  work  of  teaching  in  the  school  and 
are  not  allowed  to  attend  any  class  in  the  school  as  pupils.  No 
actual  class  is  held  for  them  in  the  school ;  but  they  are  always 
under  the  supervision  of  a  certificated  teacher  while  they  are 
teaching,  and  arc  strictly  forbidden  to  teach  except  under  some 
such  supervision.  But  while  an  "  ordinary  teacher  "  may  super- 
vise their  practical  work,  their  preparation  for  the  teachers 
examination  must  Ihj  undertaken  by  the  head  teacher,  or  at  all 
events  bv  a  teacher  with  the  rank  oi  "bead  teacher." 

After  three  months'  work  pupil-teachers  receive  a  document 
attesting  that  their  conduct  and  tlieir  progress  have  been  satis- 
factory, l^nless  this  attestation  is  grantea  to  them,  tlie3'  must 
leave  the  school  at  the  end  of  three  months.  In  other  words, 
even  a  pupil-teacher  must  pass  through  a  probationar}'^  period 
Moreover,  the  attestation  or  certificate  once  granted  must  be 
renewed  every  year,  and  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  the 
head  teacher  of  the  school  can  dismiss  a  pupil-teacher ;  properly 
speaking,  he  has  no  right  to  turn  a  pupu-teacher  away,  but  he 
may  always  refuse  to  renew  the  certificate.  The  certificate, 
again,  must  be  countersigned  by  the  arroTulisaeinent  inspector; 
and  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere  formality.  It  has  never 
become  a  matter  of  course,  but  unplies  a  definite  approval  of 
the  continuance  of  the  pupil-teacher's  work  in  the  school  to 
which  he  is  attached.  If  the  inspector  refuses  to  countersign 
the  pupil-teacher's  certificate,  the  head  teacher  may  appeal 
within  a  fortnight  to  the  district  inspector. 

A  Government  grant  is  given  directly  to  the  head  teacher  for 
every  pupil-teacher  trained  by  him  according  to  the  regulations 
just  described. 

It  is  even  more  important  to  note  that  the  pupil-teachers  as  a 
general  rule  obtain  other  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education  outside  the  hours  during  which  they  are  actually 
teaching  a  class.  The  Government  normal  courses  have  already 
been  mentioned,  and  there  are  also  similar  courses  organised  by 
coniinuneSy  associations,  or  individuals,  which  the  Government 
supports  by  grants.  Like  the  Government  normal  courses,  these 
comprise  all  the  optional  and  obligatory  subjects  of  primaij' 
instruction  and  "  pedagogy  "  as  well.  And  all  who  follow  these 
courses  of  training  are  under  rules  similar  to  those  enforced 
upon  pupil-teachers,  so  far  as  the  annual  certificate  of  good 
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conduct  and  progress  is  concerned.  The  courses  of  training  are 
given  only  by  head  teachers  in  charge  of  schools,  whether  public 
or  private,  and  must  always  be  during  hours  when  the  schools 
are  closed.  The  head  teachers  form  a  kind  of  association ; 
and  this  association  is  required  to  inform  the  a^t^rondissement 
inspector  of  the  names  of  the  pupils  attending  the  course,  and 
of  the  dates  when  they  began  to  do  so.  This  is  a  necessary 
piece  of  infomjation,  because  the  grant  is  based  upon  the 
number  of  years  during  which  the  courses  are  attended.  In 
any  case,  grants  are  made  only  in  respect  of  pupils  who  have 
obtained  a  teacher's  certificate,  and  the  course  of  training  must 
have  lasted  for  at  least  two  years  previous  to  their  entrance  for 
the  certificate  examination. 

"  Every  evening,"  wrote  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth  in 
1843,*  "all  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  town  are  assembled  to 
receive  instruction.  The  Society  of  Teachers  provides '  from  its 
own  body  a  succession  of  instructors,  by  one  of  whom,  on  each 
night  of  the  week,  the  pupil-teachers  are  taught  some  branch  of 
elementary  knowledge  necessary  to  school-keeping.  One  of  the 
most  experienced  masters  of  the  town,  likewise,  gives  them 
lectures  on  method,  and  on  the  art  of  organising  and  conducting 
a  school."  In  many  of  the  great  towns  what  is  described  in 
these  words  actually  takes  place  now.  But  in  general  the 
normal  courses  of  training  organised  by  the  communea  or  by 
denominational  bodies  have  taken  the  place  of  these  voluntary 
associations. 

Normal  courses,  or  courses  of  training,  organised  by  communes, 
associations,  or  individuals,  receive  grants  in  respect  of  every 
pupil  who  obtains  the  "  ordinary  teacher's  "  certificate,  according 
to  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  successful  candidate 
has  attended  the  course,  upon  the  following  scale  : — 

Course  of  four  years  -        -         -    300  florins. 
Course  of  three  years  -        -     250  florins. 

Course  of  two  years   -         -         -     200  florins. 

Head  teachers  who  have  properly  supervised  one  or  more 
pupil-teachers  in  their  schools  receive  grants  upon  the  above 
scale  for  everyone  who  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  "ordinary 
teacher's  "  certificate.  Grants  can  be  claimed  a  fortnight  after 
the  examination  for  teachers'  certificates.  When  the  candidate 
has  been  prepared  by  more  than  one  person,  or  in  more  than 
one  course  oi  training,  the  Minister  is  authorised  to  apportion 
the  grant  according  to  the  period  during  which  the  candidate 
attended  this  or  that  course  of  training,  or  taught  under  this  or 


*  "  Second  ReiX)rt    on    the  Training  of    Parocbial    Schoolmasters    at 
Battersea."    See     Four  Periods  of  PubUc  Education,"  p.  395. 
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that  head  teacher.  Everyone  in  fact  who  has  contributed  to  the 
training  of  a  teacher  has  a  right  to  be  paid  by  Government  for 
his  share  in  doing  so. 

Inspection. 

At  the  top  ot  the  whole  educational  structure  there  is  a 
co-ordinated  system  of  inspection.  De  Laveleye  noticed 
forty  years  ago  that  the  law  of  1857  had  omitted  to  place 
inspectors-general  between  the  provincial  inspectors  and  the 
Minister  en  the  Interior,  and  regarded  the  omission  as  most 
unfortunate.  The  various  alterations  of  the  system  have  been 
described  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  It  is  enough  here  to  point 
out  that,  while  the  orovincial  inspectors  no  longer  exist  imder 
the  law  of  1889,  tneir  place  being  taken  by  the  district  as 
distinct  from  the  arrondissement  inspectors,  the  link  in  the  chain 
which  de  Laveleye  thought  the  legislators  of  1857  should  have 
inserted,  was  practically  supplied  in -the  form  of  the  "  Inspectors" 

E roper  instituted  in  1889.    The  system  of  school  inspection  can 
^st  be  described  in  a  figure. 


Government  School  Inspection. 


Minister  of  the  Interior. 


Inspector-General 

01  N.  Brabant, 

Guelderland,  and 

Limbourg. 


Inspector-General 

of  N.  &  S.  Holland, 

Zeeland,  and 

Utrecht. 


Inspector-General  ot 
Friesland,  Overyssel 
Groningen,  and 
Drenthe. 


Twenty-five  District  Inspectors. 


Ninety -four  Arrondissement  Inspectors. 


liispeotion. 
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There  are  between  200  and  300  Local  Commissions  for  com- 
munal school  inspection. 


District. 

No.  of  Arron- 
difwements. 

No.  of 
Communes. 

Hertogenbusch     -        -        - 
Breda 

3 
4 

48 
33 

TUburg        -        -        -        - 
Eindhoven  -        -        -        - 

4 
3 

52 
61 

Amheiiu      .        -        -        . 

4 

23 

Zutphen      -        -        -        - 
Tie! 

3 
4 

33 
60 

's  Gravenhage      -        -        . 
Rotterdam  -        -        -        - 

4 
4 

60 
56 

Dordrecht   -        -        -        - 

3 

72 

AiTiRterdam          ... 

2 

21 

Haarlem      -        -        -        . 

4 

50 

Hoom          .        .        -        . 

4 

63 

Middelburg-        .        .        - 
Goes 

3 
3 

54 
55 

Utrecht       -        .        -        - 

6 

72 

Leeuwarden         .        .        - 

5 

18 

Heerenveen          .        -        - 

5 

25 

Zwolle         -        -        -        - 

4 

32 

Deventer     -        .        -        - 

4 

29 

Groningen  -        -        -        - 
Winschoten 

4 
4 

32 

25 

Assen          -        .        .        - 

5 

34 

Maastricht  -        -        -        - 

4 

70 

Roumond    -        -        -        - 

4 

53 

25 

96 

1,121 

Total  number  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  Government  school 
inspection,  121;  ot  whom  28  receive  a  fixed  salary,  namely, 
three  Inspectors-General  at  3,700  florins  a  yeai  (with  expenses 
paid  up  to  400  florins),  and  twenty-five  District  Inspectors  at 
2,500florins(with expenses  paid  up  to  300  florins).  Arrondisaement 
Inspectors  receive  only  their  travelling  expenses,  and  a  small 
sum  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  meetings  of^ teachers  summoned 
by  them  and  to  enetble  them  to  collect  small  libraries  for  the  use 
of  teachers  in  their  arrondieaement 

Such  is,  in  rough  outline,  the  system  of  inspection.  All  the 
officials  first  mentioned  are  nominated,  suspended,  or  dismissed 
by  the  Queen.     But  the  arrondisseynent  inspectors  are  appointed 
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for  six  years  only,  although  the  Queen  may  renew  their  appoint- 
ment for  a  further  period  of  six  years.  The  Inspectors-General 
and  district  inspectors,  who  are  paid  a  fixed  salary  besides  their 
travelling  and  office  expenses,  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  any 
other  functions  or  to  pursue  any  other  profession  or  trade  with- 
out authorisation  fi*om  the  Crown. 

Local  Commissions, — Side  by  side  with  the  Government  in- 
spection of  schools  and  quite  mdependent  of  it  is  a  system  of 
local  inspection.  The  powers  of  the  "local  conrniission^"  by 
whom  this  duty  is  generally  performed  are,  however,  defined  by 
law,  and  this  clause  of  the  law  of  1878  may  as  well  be  translated 
here  since  it  does  not  occur  in  the  amending  Act  of  1889, 
of  which  a  translation  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

Law  of  1878.     Clause  74. 

The  Local  Commissions  carefully  supervise  all  the  Primary  Schools  in 
their  commnne.  They  visit  them  at  least  twice  in  every  year^  and  see 
that  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  faithfully  complied  with  m  them  ; 
they  note  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  school  staff,  the  number 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  Every  year  before 
March,  they  send  to  the  communal  council  a  report  upon  the  state 
of  education  in  the  conimune^  •  •  •.  •  ^'^d  send  a  copy  of  it  to  Uie 
arrcmdisBemeni  inspector.  They  notify  him  of  every  important  change 
that  has  occurred  in  the  educational  condition  of  the  commune ;  and 
they  give  to  the  arrondtsiement  inspector,  the  district  inspector,  and  the 
Inspector-Greneral  aU  the  information  which  they  desire.  These  Com- 
missions are  also  required  to  instruct  teachers  who  ask  their  help  or 
their  advice,  and,  m  a  word,  to  encourage  by  all  means  at  tneir 
disposal  the  development  of  education. 

Local  Commissions  KVQ  appointed  by  the  communal  councils, 
and  only  residents  in  the  comimune  are  eligible.  Women  are 
excluded  from  racmlxirship  of  them,  although  the  commission  is 
permitted  to  attach  to  itself  a  committee  of  women.  In  some 
coinmiines  a  committee  of  women  is  actually  charged  with  the 
inspection  of  the  instruction  given  in  manual  work,  sewing,  &c., 
to  girls  and  young  women. 

In  cases  where  the  commuTie  does  not  appoint  a  special 
Local  Commission  such  as  is  contemplated  in  clause  74  just 
quoted,  the  "  College "  of  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen 
undertake  this  duty  ex  officio. 

Next  in  order  above  the  Local  Commissions  or  the  ordinary 
communal  authorities  come  the  arrondissement  inspectors. 
They  can  inspect  all  schools,  public  and  private,  within  the 
boundaries  oi  their  arrondissement  They  visit  each  school 
twice  a  year  and  make  a  detailed  report  upon  the  situation  of  the 
schools  four  times  a  year.  This  report  is  seni  in  to  the  district 
inspector.  They  also  secure  the  establishment  of  Local  Com- 
missions for  inspection,  where  these  seem  desirable ;  and  oft«n 
attend  the  meetings  of  such  commissions.  Arrondi^enient 
Inspectors  supervise  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  courses  of 
normal  training  supported  by  the  Government,  by  the  communes^ 
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or  hy  private  associations.  They  report  upon  these  to  the 
district  inspector  and  suggest  what  improvements  they  may 
consider  desirable.  They  are  given  a  small  sum  every  year  to 
be  devoted  to  buying  books  for  a  small  library  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  to  covering  the  small  expenses  of  the  meetings  of 
teachers  which  they  summon  from  time  to  time. 

District  inspectors  are  obliged  to  live  in  the  principal  town  of 
their  district.*  By  letters  of  enquiry  and  by  personal  visits,  as 
well  as  through  the  reports  sent  to  them  by  the  amrndissement 
inspectors,  they  must  keep  themselves  fully  informed  of  all  that 
is  going  on.  They  are  required  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
new  school^.  At  least  three  times  a  year  they  summon  all  the 
ammdiaaement  inspectors  to  discuss  with  them  the  interests  of 
education  in  the  district ;  and  every  year  before  May  they  send  a 
general  report  to  the  Inspector-ueneral  and  to  the  permanent 
"  deputation  *'  (the  local  financial  authority  over  the  communes) 
upon  the  schools.  They  also  send  to  the  Inspector-General  a 
report  upon  the  meetings  of  inspectors  and  otners  over  which 
they  have  presided. 

Finally,  the  Inspectors-Generalf  inform  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  of  all  the  needs  of  the  national  education  and  advise  him 
as  to  the  measures-  calculated  to  supply  them.  For  this  purpose 
they  meet  at  the  Minister's  oflSce  at  least  once  a  year.  Every 
year,  too,  they  are  obliged  to  send  a  report  to  the  Minister  upon 
the  state  of  ^ucation  m  the  provinces  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Inspectors-General  may  visit  schools  when  they  wish  to  do  so, 
and  may  summon  meetings  of  the  district  inspectors  or  of  the 
arr&iidissement  inspectors  under  them. 

AU  Inspectors  have  the  right  to  enter  public  and  private 
schools  in  their  sphere  of  inspection ;  and  all  schools  must  at 
once  be  opened  to  them  upon  the  first  request.  Every  head 
teacher  and  every  assistant  teacher  of  a  school  is  reouired  to 
give  all  the  information  they  ask  for,  whether  verbally  or  in 
writing,  at  the  time  of  their  visit  to  the  school  or  not.  Inspectors 
are  charged  to  see  that  no  instruction  contrary  to  good  morals 
or  leading  to  disobedience  to  the  laws  shall  be  given. 

Teachers  who  obstinately  refuse  to  obey  an  order  from  an 
inspector  of  any  rank  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  600  florins  or  an 
imprisonment  of  three  months. 

Beyond  verifying  the  amount  allied  to  be  raised  by  school 
fees  and  dividing  this  by  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
in  order  to  obtam  the  average  school  fee,  the  inspector  may 
not  concern  himself  with  the  financial  position  of  any  private 
school. 

■ 

l;  *  I.e.  practically  m  the  "  county  capital  '^-^chef-lieu  de  leur  circomoription. 

1  tThe  title  Inspector   is  confined  in    the   Datch   terminology  to  the 

Inspectors-Qeneral,  i.e.,   InspecteurSf  dtstrtcU'9choolopziener$j  anxmdine' 
ments-  fchoolopztenei's, 

BB 
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On  the  whole,  the  private  denommational  schools  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  inspection  is  carried  out 
Their  freedom  from  unnecessary  interference  is  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  they  recognise  both  that 
inspection  must  accompany  a  system  of  Government  grants  and 
that  it  makes  for  their  own  efiiciency. 
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IV, 

HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  COMPULSORY 

EDUCATION    ACT  1900. 


No  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  study  the  educational 
development  of  Holland  can  have  proceeded  far  in  his  subject 
without  discovering  the  historical  importance  of  a  society 
founded  at  Edam  in  1785  by  a  Mennonite  Pastor,  John 
Nieuwenhuizen,  and  called  "  The  Society  for  the  Public  Good." 
One  very  interesting  mention  of  it  and  its  educational 
work  will  serve  to  pomt  the  contrast  between  the  Compulsory 
Education  Act  of  1900  and  a  period  when  in  HoUand  the  State 
was  only  just  beginning  to  take  upon  itself  the  work  of  public 
education.  Victor  Cousin,  writing  in  1836  on  the  state  of 
education  in  Holland,  which  he  visited  "  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  his  inquiries  into  the  different  systems  of  education 
among  the  great  civilised  nations  of  the  world,"  notes  one  very 
important  point  in  which  the  Dutch  education  law  at  that 
time  differed  from  the  law  of  Prussia,  which  he  Jbad  pre- 
viously studied.*  There  was,  he  oteerved,  no  obligation 
imposed  by  law  on  parents  to  send  their  chiUien  to 
school,  when  they  could  not  show  that  they  were  educated  at 
home.  "  In  Holland  •  .  .  where  both  municipal  and  pai«atal 
authority  have  immense  power,  and  where  there  is  a  very 
influential  association,  the  Society  for  the  Public  Oood,  which  has 
been  long  at  work,  and  continues  actively  to  promote  and  to 
encourage  the  education  of  the  people  throughout  the  countYy, 
the  obUgation  imposed  by  the  Prussian  law  could  not  be  imposed, 
nor  was  it  indispensably  necessary." 

Cousin  was  a  shrewd  observer ;  and  his  testimony  to  the  feet 
that  this  Society  had  by  its  educational  work  supplied  the  want 
of  some  compulsory  legislation  both  before  and  alter  the  law  of 
1806  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  he  himself  franklv  professes 
his  beUef  in  such  legislation.  It  amounts  to  saying  that  a  large 
part  of  what  must  otherwise  have  been  done  by  the  State  and 
through  compulsory  legislation  was  in  fe^t  done  by  a  private 
association  through  encouragement  and  by  other  effort, 

* "  On  the  state  of  Education  in  Holland,  as  regards  schools  for  the 
working  classes  and  for  tlie  poor,  by  M.  Victor  Cousin.  Translated,  with 
preliminary  observations,  ...  by  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.,  F.R.S."  John 
Murray,  1838. 

5589,  BB  2 
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For  more  than  sixty  years  since  Cousin  wrote,  and  more  than 
ninety  since  the  enactment  of  State  primary  education,  Holland 
had  enjoyed,  or  acauiesced  in,  this  aosence  of  compulsory  atten- 
dance clauses  from  ner  cat^pTia  of  educational  law,  until  the  present 
Act  was  introduced.  During  this  period  there  have  been  man}' 
heated  controversies,  many  complicated  problems  to  solve,  anJl 
three  or  four  considerable  changes  in  the  educational  system  oi 
the  country. 

But  if  we  enquire  what  have  been  the  steps  by  which  the 
people  of  Holland  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  (in  so  far  as 
the  majority  of  the  people  can  be  held  to  agree  with  it)  that 
compulsory  legislation  is  now  indispensable  and  necessary  for 
the  prosperity  of  education,  it  is  to  the  law  of  1889  that  we 
should  refer.  The  compromise  upon  the  most  difficult  of  the 
educational  problems  which  was  effected  by  that  law  has  made 
possible  and  practicable  the  compulsory  Act  of  1900.  For,  so 
long  as  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  countrv,  a  law  enacting  compulsory  attend- 
ance, supposing  that  it  could  have  been  passed  by  a  representa- 
tive Government,  would,  according  to  experienced  observers,  have 
produced  an  agitation  and  unrest  out  of  proportion  even  to  the 
great  importance  of  such  a  measure. 

M.  George  NichoUs  in  his  "  Report  on  the  condition  of  the 
Labouring  Poor  in  Holland  and  Belgium,"  dated  1838,  remarks 
that  "  the  State  has  not  rendered  education  actuallv  obligatory 
upon  the  municipalities,  neither  has  it  required  evidence  of  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  by  any  educational 
test ;  for  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  pervades  the 
entire  commimity — ^it  is  sought  by  the  poor  for  their  children 
with  an  earnestness  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  more  wealthy 
classes  in  other  countries ;  and  in  Holland,  the  direct  interference 
of  Government  is  confined  to  regulating  the  mode  of  instruction 
by  means  of  an  organised  system  of  inspection." 

In  1839,  one  province,  Groningen,  had  made  an  experiment  in 
compulsory  school  attendance.  The  device  was  indirect  and 
ingenious.  A  regulation  was  enforced  oblispng  every  &ther  of 
a  family  to  pay  school  fees  (achoolgeld-pligtigheM,)  for  every  child 
of  his  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years,  whether  they 
frequented  the  public  school  of  the  commune  or  not.  If  the 
parent  could  show  that  his  child  or  children  received  a  primary 
education,  either  at  home  or  in  a  "  private "  school,  ne  was 
exempted  from  this  obligation.  The  regulation  had  a  marked 
success,  and  the  number  of  truants  became  insignificant  The 
number  of  children  attending  school  rose  Arom  20,000  to  30,000 
in  a  few  years. 

The  Schoolgeld '  pligtigheid  or  Compvlsory  School  feet 
established  in  Groningen,  was  adopted  also  (according  to 
Matthew  Arnold)  in  Drenthe  and  in  OverysseL  But  Arnold 
possibly  misunderstood  a  reference  by  de  Laveleye  to  rules 
emforced  in  these  two  districts  in  1630  and  1666  respectively. 
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However  this  may    be,   the  example    of   Gronmgen  in   1839 
was  not  generally  followed. 

A  writer,  describing  the  orcanisation  of  a  Poor  School  at  the 
Hague  in  1850,*  says  that  cnildren  were  received  at  the  age  of 
six  and  remained  imtil  twelve.  Whenever  a  child  was  absent 
another  was  immediately  sent  to  inquire  the  cause.  Wilful 
absence  of  fifty  times  in  six  months  was  punished  by  irrevocable 
exclusion,  but  this,  he  added  did  not  happen  more  than  about 
once  in  four  years. 

Until  last  year,  1900,  there  had  been  no  compulsory 
attendance  at  school,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  no 
conipulsory  education.  The  State  had  not  until  then  laid 
it  aovrn  that  every  parent  is  obliged  to  have  his  children 
educated,  although  the  principle  had  long  been  admitted,  and 
the  advisiibility  of  m;:^king  education  a  compulsory  obligation 
of  parents  had  often  b^n  discussed  in  the  Chambers  and 
elsewhere. 

In  the  Debates  upon  Article  32  of  the  law  of  1857,  the 
adherents  of  compulsory  education  made  fresh  efforts  to  intro' 
duce  at  the  least  some  indirect  form  of  penalty  to  be  imposed 
on  those  parents  who  neglected  the  education  of  their  children 
and  did  not  send  them  to  school.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  law 
of  1878  did  introduce  some  such  indirect  method  of  compulsion  ; 
but  the  country  was  not  ready  for  such  legislation  in  1857* 
M.  Blaupot  ten  Gate  in  the  debates  of  1857  proposed  to 
establish  oy  the  new  law  the  obU^tion  to  pay  school  fees  for  all 
children  bletween  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  whether  they 
attended  school  or  not,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  they 
were  receiving  an  education  at  home  or  elsewhere.  This 
statesman,  who  was  always  to  the  fore  where  the  interests  of 
primaiT  education  were  concerned,  represented  Groningen  ;  and 
naturally  he  cited  its  example  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  But^  it 
wa«  rejected. 

"  The  usual  arguments  for  compulsorv  education  were  adduced 
— that  other  countries  had  successmlly  established  it,  that 
iterance  was  making  rapid  strides  for  want  of  it — that  in 
China,  where  it  reigns,  all  the  children  can  read  and  write.  It 
was  replied  that  compulsory  education  was  altogether  against 
the  haoits  of  the  Dutcii  people.  Even  in  the  mitigated  form  of 
the  6choolgeld'pligtigheid  a  large  majority  of  tne  Chamber 
refused  to  sanction  it."f 

!^mile  de  Laveleye  noticed  so  early  as  1858  that  the  figures  of 
the  pupils  in  attendance  at  public  schools  were  unsatisfactory, 
and  mcreasingly  so.  "  It  was  possible,"  he  said,  "  to  congratulate 
oneself  upon  the  great  progress  that  had  resulted  in  this  respect 
from  the  law  of  1806.     Unhappily  this  progress  has  not  been 


•  "  Notes  from  the  Netherlands  "  in  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  voL 
xiv.  p.  261.  The  master  of  this  Poor  School  on  parting  with  the  writer 
(Mr.  Chambers)  said  "  Farewell  mynheer  ;  I  hope  soon  to  hear  that  your 
putMiante  patrw  will  have  enou^  of  schools  as  good,  or  better  than,  this." 

t  Matthew  Arnold  :  Education  Commission  Report,  1861,  p.  151. 
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continued,  and  during  the  last  few  years  it  is  impossible  to 
disguise  the  feet  that  there  is  actually  retrogression,  a  marked 
retrogression,  all  the  more  deplorable  in  that  it  seems  to  get 
quicker  and  quicker.  In  1835,  there  were  304,450  pupils  in  the 
ten  Provinces  of  Holland,  which  meant  a  ratio  of  one  pupU  to 
8*3  inhabitants.  In  January  1848,  and  January  is  the  most 
fevourable  time  for  school-attendance,  we  find  128*4  pupils  to 
every  1,000  inhabitants,  or  one  pupil  to  7*78  innaoitants 
.  .  .  . ;  there  is  therefore  a  slight  progress  as  compared 
with  1835.  But  in  1854  it  is  no  longer  the  same  thing; 
we  find  in  January  only  106*8  in  1,000,  that  is,  one  pupil 
to  9*83  inhabitants  .  .  .  ,  which  constitutes  a  notable 
difference    and  a    difference  for    the    worse.    .  This   is 

among  the  most  serious  facts  of  the  situation — one  that  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  and  the  liberty  of 
Holland  cannot  sufficiently  regret.'  * 

"For  several  years  previous  (to  1857),  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  scholars  had  been  observed  ....  it  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  children  had  left 
the  public  in  order  to  enter  the  private  schools,  which  was  a 
daily  occurrence.  The  evidence  that  freedom  of  instruction  was 
degenerating  into  liberty  to  remain  in  ignorance,  became  a  source 
of  anxiety,  and  some  of  the  delegates  (in  the  Chambers) 
endeavoured  on  this  account  to  reconcile  compulsory  attendance 
at  school  with  the  principles  affirmed  in  the  Constitution."  Their 
motto  was  : — "  Instruction  compulsory  and  gratuitous.    .     .    .f  " 

Professor  Leroy  also  states  that,  in  accordance  with  Article  33  of 
the  law  of  1857,  "  several  of  the  lai^e  cities,  Rotterdam  among 
others,  have  made  their  support  of  the  parents  conditional  upon 
the  school  attendance  of  the  children." 

It  should  be  noted  that  until  the  Education  Act  of  1878  came 
into  force  the  local  authorities  chained  with  the  distribution  of 
poor  law  funds  (adnbinistratians  civiles  de  bie7ifai8a7ice)Jtkad 
power  to  refiise  all  assistance  to  those  parents  whose  children  were 
not  receivin^^  any  education.  In  some  cases  this  power  had  been 
abused,  for  it  was  easv  to  exercise  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
attendance  at  the  public  elementary  school  obligatory  upon  all 
children.  Thus  it  was  a  possible  weapon  of  attack  upon  the 
denominational  school. 

Some  excellent  remarks  upon  the  whole -question  of  school 
attendance  in  Holland  are  made  in  the  report  published  by  the 
Royal  Commission  of  the  Netherlands  in  1876.  J  These  remarks 
are  especially  interesting  because  they  were  written  so  soon  before 


*  ^^DibaU  mr  rEnseignemtnt  Primatre,  1857,  p.  7. 

t  Prof.  Alphonse  Leroy  of  the  University  of  Li^,  Belgium.  Report  of 
iseo.  Translated  in  Bamard'a  "Systems  of  Pubhc  Instruction."  New 
York.    1872. 

{  "  Elementary  and  Middle-Class  Instruction  in  the  NetherlMids."  A. 
W.  Sythoff.  Leyden.  1876;  perhaps  prepared  for  the  international 
exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  that  year. 
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the  measures  of  1878,  and  because  they  give  an  account  of  the 
work  done  by  private  associations  for  the  promotion  of  regular 
school  attendance.  Thus  we  find  that  in  1873  the  work  wiich 
had  been  done  up  to  1836,  as  Victor  Cousin  noticed,  by  the 
Society  for  the  Puolic  Good,  was  still  undertaken  with  more  or 
less  success  by  similar  associations  of  persons  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  national  education.  The  Dutch,  one  of  the  most 
individualistic  nations  in  the  world,  have  always  disliked  com- 
pulsory legislition.  Not  until  the  inadequacy  of  private  effort 
to  secure  regular  attendance  had  been  proved  by  the  experience 
of  ninety  years  or  more,  did  compulsory  school-l^islation 
become  a  question  of  practical  politics,  ana  even  then  it  was 

?assed  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only  in  a  representative 
Chamber. 

The  remarks  referred  to  are  as  follow: — "It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  opportunities  for  instruction  are  far  too  much 
neglected.  Several  causes  tend  to  this.  Indifference  of  the 
parents,  in  the  first  place: — ^they  themselves  have  jogged  on 
without  learning,  or  without  learning  much ;  the  children  need 
not  plod  so  long  at  school. 

"  but  this  is  not  the  only  cause,  perhaps  not  even  the  principal 
one.  ...  In  the  larger  coTmaunea  where  it  is  desirable  Tor 
the  mothers  to  earn  something  too,  the  children,  especially  the 
girls,  are  often  kept  from  school  for  domestic  occupations ;  else- 
where, especially  in  manufacturing  places,  and  often  among  small 
tradespeople,  the  children  are  required  to  earn  something  too, 
the  parents'  wages  being  but  trifling ;  but  what  more  than  any- 
thing else  tends  to  paralyse  the  eflSciency  of  the  school  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  people,  is  field  labour  and  the  tending  of  cattle. 
Not  only,  or  exclusively,  the  more  indigent  labourers  make  their 
children  take  part  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but  the  wealthier 
farmers  are  ffuilty  of  the  same  abuse.  In  Drenthe  and  Overyssel 
there  are  the  peat  grounds  ;  in  Groningen — where,  however 
instruction  stands  very  high — ^it  is  the  culture  of  flax ;  in  South 
Holland,  along  the  Yssel,  the  brick-fields ;  here  and  there  spin- 
ning ;  and  everywhere — ^mostly,  and  sometimes  exclusively,  in  the 
summer  months — agriculture,  which  undermines  what  moral 
influence  endeavours  to  establish.*  ....  Pauperism,  too, 
contributes  to  foster  this  evil.  'Though  this  cause  niay  not 
be  the  most  powerful,  yet  it  certainly  goes  a  great  way.  Want 
of  clothes  or  shoes  prevents  many  a  child  from  being  sent  to 
school,!  for  a  time  at  least,  if  not  lor  long.  In  this  way  irregular 
attendance  is  promoted." 

*  The  passage  bears  obvious  marks  of  translation  from  the  Dutch.  No 
general  mor$tl  disapproval  of  a^culture  is  here  implied.  The  regular 
attendance  which  Dutch  societies  had  endeavoured  to  produce  by  moral 
suasion  had  been  counteracted  by  the  attractions  and  exigencies  of  agricul* 
tural  life. 

t  Cf.  the  proposal  made  by  the  Socialist  member,  M.  v&n  Kol,  the 
amendment  of  M.  de  Boer,  and  Article  35  as  finally  passed  in  the  Act 
of  1900.    See  below,  p.  397. 
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The  Report  continues  >vith  a  description  of  the  efforts  of 
certain  associations,  and  of  the  attitude  generally  adopted 
towards  the  whole  question.  "  Has  the  question  ever  been  mooted 
in  the  Netherlands,  What  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  combat 
this  enemy  successfully  ?  It  certainly  has ;  but  the  answer  does 
not  meet  with  the  sympathy  of  all  parties.  After  certain 
authorities  and  teachers  had  points  out  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
a  Union  was  formed  to  combat  non-attendance  at  school — *  The 
Netherlands  School  League.'  At  the  beginning  this  School 
League  met  with  encouragement  and  co-operation ;  it  spread  all 
over  the  coimtry  in  more  than  a  hmidred  departments.  Its  aim 
was  to  promote  schooling,  and  a  regular  school  attendance 
without  legislative  interference,  and  by  mere  moral  influence 
School  festivals  were  instituted ;  prizes  for  regular  attendance 
offered ;  school  libraries  established ;  increased  opportunities  for 
receiving  instruction  were  insisted  on,  as  also  the  augmentation 
of  the  staff  of  assistant  teachers;  the  encour^ement  of  needle- 
work was  urged  as  a  powerful  means  to  keep  girls  longer  at 
school,  but  in  vain.  .  .  .  Yet  it  must  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged that  the  labours  of  many  departments  of  tne  School 
League,  and  of  several  local  and  independent  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  regular  school  attendance,  have  had  a  beneficial 
mfluence. 

'*  Another  corporation,  the  'Union  for  the  promotion  of  Popular 
Education,'  has  from  small  beginnings  obtained  a  considerable 
range,  and  bears  on  its  banner  CovipuLsory  Scliooling,  but 
compulsory  schooling  with  ample  and  efficient  means  for 
obtaming  good  instruction. 

"  Great  is  the  number  of  those  who,  from  antagonists,  have 
lieen  converted  into  champions  of  compulsory  education,  partly 
from  the  experience  that  moral  means  are  nugatory,  but  also 
partly  from  the  powerful  influence  of  the  last-mentioned  society. 
The  conviction,  however,  of  the  necessity  of  introducing  coni- 
pulsoiy  education  is,  as  yet,  far  from  being  generally  prevalent. 

"  By  far  the  m:^atest  nuniber,  even  the  most  zealous  advocates, 
acknowledge  tnat  the  time  for  its  introduction  is  not  ^et  come ; 
that  augmentation  of  the  number  of  schools,  extension  of  the 
staff  of  teachers,  must  precede.  This,  therefore,  is  strenuously 
insisted  on.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  as  l©ng  as  com- 
pulsory education  cannot  be  introduced,  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  those  who  desire  to  work  only  by  means  of  moral  influence 
will  prevail." 

These  comments  were  put  forth  in  187G,  and  give  an  accurate 
account  of  the  views  entertained  at  that  date.  From  the  manner 
in  which  the  Report  speaks  of  "mere  moral  influence,"  it  is 
evident  that  some  dissatisfaction  was  felt  by  the  writers 
with  the  method  of  suasion  which  had  so  far  been  upheld  as  the 
only  satisfactory  method  of  improving  school  attendance,  [fc 
was  something  nearly  akin  to  moral  suasion  that  was  adopted  in 
the  law  of  1878,  only  that  the  indirect  method  there  enacted 
was  rather  to  penalise  those  who  were  irregular,  than  to  reward 
or  encourage  those  who  were  regular,  at  school 
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The  following  are  the  clauses  of  the  law  of  1878  which  dealt 
with  this  question  of  school  attendance. 

Law  of  1878.    Art  80. 

Elvery  year  before  the  Ut  of  February,  the  head  masters  of  primary 
schools,  whether  public  or  private,  shall  send  to  the  Burgomaster  and 
Aldermen  of  the  commune  in  council  assembled  a  list  of  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years  who  were  in  attendance  at 
their  schools  on  the  Ist  of  January.  All  teachers  who  ffive  home- 
instruction  *  shall  send  a  similar  list  of  the  children  they  educate. 

Art.  81.  The  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen  shall  draw  up  a  list  of  the 
children  of  school  a^  who  are  resident  in  the  commune^  and  they  shall 
make  mention  therein  of  those  children  not  receiving  any  education. 
The  parents  of  these  children  cannot  obtain  any  other  form  of  com- 
munal assistance,  except  medical  assistance,  unless  thov  can  prove, 
either  that  a  niistake  has  been  made  in  regard  to  their  children,  or  that 
it  is  due  to  circumstances  beyond  their  control  that  their  children  do 
not  attend  school."  t 

Although  the  principle  involved  in  such  legislation,  i.e.,  the 
right  of  the  State  to  insist  that  parents  should  have  their 
children  educated,  was  generally  admitted,  the  clauses  just 
quoted  were  passed  with  ditBculty, 

In  the  debates  upon  the  law  of  1878  the  question  of  actually 
enacting  compulsory  instruction  had  already  been  raised.  Indeed, 
it  appears  that  by  that  time  the  "  Liberal '  party  as  a  whole  had 
adopted  this  among  the  series  of  refonns  that  made  up  their 
political  programme.  The  proposal  was  reject«d  by  the  Cabinet 
of  1878,  but  not  from  any  dislike  of  the  principle  involved.  The 
Government  went  so  mr  as  to  instance  with  approval  the 
example  set  in  certain  countries  which  had  recently  admitted 
the  compulsory  principle  into  their  educational  legislation. 

But  at  that  period  the  opposition  felt  towards  the  "  neutral " 
public  school  was  too  strong.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
limit  any  further  the  right  of  parents  to  choose  their  own  type 
of  school  for  their  own  children.  J 

On  the  other  hand,  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  an  official 
recognition  of  the  denominational  schools  as  enjoying  the  status 
of  public  schools;  and  nothing  less  than  such  a  reccgnition 
would  have  been  implied  by  compulsory  clauses  in  which  the 
education  given  in  denominational  schools  should  be  declared 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  obligation. 

Nor  was  it  merely  a  respect  for  the  hberty  of  parents  that 
decided  the  Government  of  1878  against  compulsory  clauses.    It 


♦  L^enseignement  a  cbmieile.  It  was  thus  defined :  "  Instruction  given 
in  common  to  the  children  of  at  most  three  families  in  the  residence  of  the 
head  of  one  of  these  families  is  considered  to  be  home-instruction." 

t  '*....  ou  que  (fest  pour  des  mati/a  ind^pendanti  de  leur  volonU 
^'%U  ne  vont  pas  d  T^cole"  This  was  only  intended  to  cover  cases  of 
inveterate  truancy  out  of  the  control  of  parents.  It  should  not  be  confosed 
with  the  "  outweighing  objections  *'  referred  to  by  the  Act  of  1900.  (Art.  10.) 

X  Moyersoen,  p.  53.  "  La  faculty  de  pr4firer  VieoU  la  plu$  cot^otme  a 
8e$  iddea  edt  paru  %m  vain  mot  dans  le$  communes  qui  ne  pouAIatent  pas 
d^coles  privies  ;  les  parents  eussent  iti fords  diewooyer  leurs  epfanJts  dam  un 
itahliutm^nt  neutre,  alors  mSme  qvOls  eussent  cin»  a  la  nicessiUaJbsolue  d!une 
M-^  "^ynfessiondleJ* 
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was  a  matter  of  expediency  as  well  as  of  conflicting  principles. 
To  swell  the  ranks  or  augment  the  grievances  of  the  opponents  of 
the  neutral  public  school  was  a  thing  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Accordingly  the  Government  went  no  further  than  to  offer 
inducements  to  parents  in  this  matter,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
Articles  of  the  law  of  1878  just  quoted  (Articles  80  and  81). 

During  the  discussion  in  1889  of  these  clauses  of  the  then 
existing  education  law,  M.  Goeman  Borgesius  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  admitted  the  principle  ot  the  obUgation  of 
parents  to  educate  their  children,  without,  however,  enacting  any 
penalty  for  its  neglect.  But  the  Government  of  1889  was  a  coali- 
tion in  which  the  dominant  element  was  Calvinist ;  and  their 
attitude  towards  the  question  was  very  different  from  that  taken  by 
the  Liberal  Government  of  1 878.  They  were  actually  hostile  to  the 
principle  itself  as  a  dangerous  extension  of  what  is  called  "  State 
interference."  Moreover,  to  enact  the  parental  obligation  to 
educate  children  would  have  impUed,  in  those  districts  where  there 
were  no  "  private  "  schools,  the  obUgation  of  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  the  "neutral"  public  school,  and  tnis  the  Calvinist  ele- 
ment could  not  in  any  case  approve.  M.  Borgesius'  amendment 
was  thrown  out,  and  the  original  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1878  were 
passed  in  the  law  of  1889. 

But,  while  the  covimuties  were  by  the  new  law  required  to 
encourage  regular  attendance  at  school  as  much  as  possible, 
their  former  power  to  refuse  all  forms  of  commiinal  assistance, 
except  medical  aid,  to  parents  whose  children  were  not  receiving 
any  education  was  now  to  be  more  liberally  interpreted  so  as  to 
include  a  "  private  "  school,  as  well  as  a  public  school,  education. 
Nothing  could  be  more  contrary,  says  M7  Moyersoen,  to  the  spirit 
of  the  new  law  than  a  decision  by  which  the  benefits  of  poor  law 
aid  should  be  made  conditional  upon  regular  attendance  at  a 
pvMic  school.  When  the  comviunes  were  charged  to  secure 
ra^lar  attendance  they  were  not  intended  to  make  any  distinction 
whatever  between  attendance  at  a  public,  and  attendance  at  a 
private  denominational,  school.* 

Two  small  advances  were,  however,  made  in  this  year  towards 
the  encouragement  of  regular  attendance.  One  was  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  employment  in  factories  of  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  which  was  contained  in  the  law  of  May,  1889.  The 
other  was  in  the  Education  Law  itself.  One  of  its  clauses  (82^ 
gave  power  to  the  communal  councils  to  apportion  prizes  ana 
public  distinctions  for  regular  attendance  at  school.  These 
prizes  could  of  course,  be  won  by  pupils  of  private  denomi- 
national, as  well  as  of  public,  schools. 

"  School  age  "  has  never  been  defined  by  law  in  Holland  until 
the  present  year.     Neither  the  age  for  entering  nor  that  for 

*  Moyersoen,  op,  city  p.  102 — elU  {ia  lot)  lui  defend  dPeniravei'  sovt  aucun 
prStexte  la  liberU  des  peres  et  vihts  d'envoyer  leurs  en/ants  daru  une  ^cole 
privie,^  Rein  ne  serait  plus  contraire  h  Pesjnnt  de  la  led  et  a  Fordre  public 
qu'unejd^cisionjdes  bureaux  de  bie^i/aisance  pour  Kmniettre  la  joutuance 
des  tecours  d  la  /r^quentation  des  4eoU9  puhliques. 
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leaving  school  has  been  detennmed  until  now  except  by  the 
local  customs  of  each  district.  And  even  these  local  customs 
had  remained  imchanged  under  all  previous  legislation.  There 
had  been  neither  positive  nor  negative  measures  taken  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of"  school  age." 

In  1867  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  remedy  the  evils  that 
resulted  from  the  pupils  leaving  school  at  an  early  age  or  at  least 
before  they  had  received  the  full  benefits  which  a  primary 
schooling  is  desimed  to  confer.  This  attempt  took  the  form  of 
"schools  for  adiilts"  similar  to  what  we  in  England  call 
"  continuation  schools."  But,  according  to  M.  Moyersoen,  this 
remedy  only  aggravated  the  disease.* 

The  statistics  of  school  attendance  given  in  the  Report  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Netherlands  (1876),  show 
that  the  attendance  of  girls  was  less  regular  at  all  ages  than 
that  of  boys  during  the  period  from  1862  to  1873 ;  and  that, 
especially  with  boys,  attendance  was  less  regular  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  nine  than  it  was  between  nine  and  twelve. 

By  the  law  of  1889  communal  councils  were  empowered  to 
determine  the  ages  for  entering  and  leaving  the  public  schools. 
But  their  decisions  were  referred  to  the  "  Deputation "  of  the 
Province  ;  that  is,  to  the  authority  responsible  lor  checking  the 
budgets  of  the  commun-es,  for  transmitting  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  the  claims  tor  Government  grants  submitted  by  the 
communes,  and  for  distributing  to  the  communes  the  money 
paid  to  it  on  their  behalf 

In  1889  it  would  doubtless  have  been  possible  to  fix  the  age  for 
leaving  town  schools  at  twelve ;  but  any  such  measure  would  have 
been  &tal  to  country  school  education,  because  the  continuation 
schools,  or  "schools  for  adults,"  were  rare  in  the  country 
districts.  Moreover,  in  summer  the  country  schools  are  very 
irregularly  attended,  so  that  the  limit  for  leaving  school  should 
be  higher  in  age  for  country  than  for  town  schools.  But  some 
measures  had  to  be  taken  to  prevent  any  commune  putting 
obstacles,  frt>m  motives  of  economy,  in  the  way  of  children  who 
desired  to  attend  beyond  a  certain  age.  Consequently  the  law  of 
1889  contented  itself  with  empowering  communes  to  fix  their 
own  "  school  age,"  and  made  no  suggestions  as  to  what  "  school 
age  "  should  be. 

As  a  g3neral  rule  children  attend  school  in  Holland  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years.  There  are  two  clear  indica- 
tions that  six  and  twelve  years  were  for  all  practical  purposes 
regarded  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  school  age,  m  towns 
at  least,  about  ten  years  ago.  Schools  attended  only  by  children 
under  six  years  of  age  were  expressly  excluded  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  1889,  and  the  Factory  Employment  Act  of  the 
same  year  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  twelve. 
But,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Compulsory  Act  of  1900  fixed  the  ages 
at  seven  and  thirteen. 


Op.  city  p.  69  ;  "  ce  reviede,  hon  en  soi,  ne  Hi  qu^enipit'er  It  mal/* 


t 
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In  this  coDnection  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  comraunal 
council  was  empowered  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  in  trades  or  occupations  not 
already  coverM  W  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Factory  Em- 
ployment Act  of  May,  1889.  Had  this  power  been  properly  used  in 
country  districts,  much  mk^ht  have  been  effected  towards  mitigate 
ing  the  evil  of  truancy.  But,  like  school  attendance  committees 
elnewhere,  the  communal  councils  have  geoerally  been  reluctant  to 
use  their  powers  fullv;  and  the  employment  of  young  children  at 
home  or  in  the  small  tasks  of  an  agricultural  life  has  continued 
without  much  interference.  Irremilar  attendance  in  country 
districts*  (together  with  the  curtailment  of  the  period  of  school 
life)  was  the  least  satis&ctor^r  feature  in  the  educational  system 
of  Holland  when  the  new  regime  of  1889  was  fairly  establisfied.t 

A  word  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  leligious  parties  towards  this 
question.  They  are,  or  at  least  have  been,  generally  hostile  to 
compulsory  education.  On  the  other  hand,  manv  members  of 
all  communions  are  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  which  wide-spread 
"  truancy  "  may  involve  for  a  nation  in  the  present  day  when 
the  ignorant  are  at  the  mercy  of  agitators  of  every  hue.  But 
they  consider  further  State  aid  to  tne  denominational  schools, 
ana  further  facilities  for  parents  who  desire  to  send  their 
children  to  them,  to  be  the  first  thing  requisite,  and  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary.  Their  support  to  the  principle  of 
obligatory  education  is,  in  fact,  conditional  upon  a  nirther 
improvement  in  the  position  of  denominational  schools. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole  had 
adopted  "  obligatory  education  "  in  their  programme  of  reforms 
even  before  the  Act  of  1878.  They  have  held  firmly  to  it  since. 
Ill  1892  the  question  once  again  came  to  the  fore.  But  ei^ht 
years  were  to  elapsej  before  the  idea  could  gain  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  it  to  survive  the  disintegrating  process  of 
debate  in  a  representative  Chamber. 

Thus  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  compulsory  idea  in 
Dutch  education  conveys  the  impression  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  religious  difficulty,  the  obligation  of  parents  to  get  their 
children  ecUicated  would  liave  received  a  legislative  sanction  to 
reinforce  its  moral  cogency  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  first 
serious  step  was  taken  in  the  law  of  1878 ;  but  its  purpose  was  to 
be  attained  in  a  venr  indirect  and,  one  may  suppose,  an 
unpopular  manner.  Ten  years  later,  in  1889,  we  find  that  a 
reaction  against  compulsory  attendance,  whetiier  enforced  by 
direct  or  indirect  means,  had  entered  the  Grovemment  with  the 
Calvinist  element  which  at  that  time  held  the  balance  of  political 


*  Especially  in  the  Limbourg  district,  Moyersoen,  p.  123. 

t  This  was  not  until  1892-3.    The  law  came  into  force  in  1890. 

J  Moyersoen  in  1895  wrote,  "o»  en  jxirle  moins  at^ourcThui ;  dautre* 
90VM  occupent^  (Tailleurif  U  mimsth^e^  et  U  ett  probable  que  bien  du  tempe 
t^^aulera  encore  ava?U  quHl  prinnte  unpi'ojei  dam  ce  sefie.^ 
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parties.  The  indirect  method  of  compelling  parents  to  educate 
their  children  adopted  in  the  law  ot  1878  was  once  more  em- 
bodied in  the  new  law,  but  rather  from  a  dislike  of  chimges  not 
imperatively  necessary  than  from  any  affection  for  the  principle 
involved.  In  the  ten  years  succeeding  the  great  educational 
change  of  1889  the  general  pix)sperity  of  education  in  Holland, 
owing  to  the  settlement  of  tne  religious  difficulty,  was  marred  by 
one  unpleasant  feature — attendance  was  still  spasmodic  ana 
irregular.  Finallv,  in  1900,  an  Act  (framed  witn  elaborations 
and  exemptions  that  would  appear  excessive  and  dangerous  to 
those  who  had  not  studied  the  question  in  its  particular  compli- 
cation in  Holland)  was  passed,  bringing  Holland  into  une 
with  those  other  nations  whose  example  was  quoted  with  mild 
and  academic  approval  by  the  Government  of  1878. 


Most  of  those  who  read  the  text  of  the  Act  of  1900  will  get  an 
impression  that  it  belongs  to  the  type  of  legislation  known  to 
the  impatient  as  "  timid. '  Guarded  and  careful  it  is,  without 
doubt.  But  it  would  be  unwise  to  set  it  down  as  hesitating  and 
self-destructive  without  a  further  study  of  the  process  to  which 
it  was  submitted  before  it  became  law. 


The  opposition  which  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  of 
1900  experienced  should  not  be  traced  solely  to  the  religious 
question  affecting  primary  schools.  In  1837,  Mr.  Homer,  wnose 
translation  of  Victor  Cousin's  report  has  already  been  quoted, 
remarked  that  the  Dutch  were  "  as  jealous  of  their  freeaom  as 
we  are."  This  national  characteristic  is  imchanged;  and  the 
dislike  of  compulsion  in  any  form  accounts  for  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  opposition  that  the  Bill  experienced;  although,  no 
doubt,  the  dislike  was  aggravated  among  certain  types  of  political 
opinion  by  the  religious  question  implicated  in  this  instance. 

But  the  balance  of  parties  was  aflected  by  a  question  outside 
the  domain  of  education  as  ordinarily  understoood.  During  the 
debate  on  the  first  reading  in  the  Second  Chamber  a  proposal 
was  made  by  M.  van  Kol,  a  Socialist  member,  that  the  communal 
authorities  should  be  oblijged  to  furnish  poor  children  attending 
public  or  private  schools  in  their  district  with  food  and  clothing. 
This  proposal  having  been  rejected,  M.  de  Boer  introduced  a 
clause  empowering,  but  not  obliging,  the  communal  authorities 
to  assist  the  children  of  poor  parents  in  this  way;  according  to 
their  discretion.  Forty-niTie  members  of  the  Second  Chamber 
voted  in  favour  of  M.  de  Boer's  clause,  and  forty-eight  against  it. 

It  seem^  doubtful  whether  the  Bill  would  pass  at  the  second 
reading.  Everything  depended  upon  the  attitude  of  the  four 
SociaUst  members  towaros  this  clause.  The  compromise  did  not 
satisfy  them ;  and,  in  their  desire  for  a  clause  legally  canmellirig 
the  communes  to  provide  food  and  clothing  to  poor  cnildren, 
thev  voted  against  the  Bill  on  its  second  reamns^ 

But  in  the  meanwhile  two  supporters  of  the  Government  had 
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reappeared  to  vote  for  the  Bill,  and  two  Clerical  Democrats  had 
shitted  their  ground.  The  Bill  passed  the  Second  Chamber  by 
fifty  votes  agsAnst  forty-nine^  and  became  law  on  July  7, 1900. 

A  few  words  of  comment  upon  the  significance  of  one  or  two  of 
its  clauses  will  prevent  misunderstanding.  Clause  3  of  Article  7, 
taken  with  Article  10,  provides  that,  when  parents  have  an 
overmastering  objection  to  the  instruction  given  in  all  the 
primary  schools  within  a  certain  distance  from  their  homes,  and 
their  written  declaration  to  this  eflTect  has  been  countersigned  by 
the  school  inspector  of  the  arrondisaemeiit,  they  may  be  exempted 
from  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  Act.  This  provision  seems 
at  first  sight  to  be  contrary  to  the  whole  principle  of  the  Act ; 
but  a  further  study  of  Article  10  will  probably  convince  most 
readers  that  the  declaration  for  which  it  provides  will  be  but 
seldom  submitted  by  parents.  Public  opinion  and  self-respect 
will  work  together  against  an  abuse  of  this  clause ;  and, 
if  there  shomd  be  cases  where  both  proved  inefiective,  the 
signature  of  the  inspector  would  always  have  to  be  obtained 
before  the  exemption  could  be  granted.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  many  persons  will  care  to  declare  in  writing  every  twelve 
months  that  they  propose  to  leave  their  children  without  any 
education,  unless  indeed  their  objections  to  the  instruction 
given  in  the  schools  both  public  and  private  really  are  "  out- 
weighing."* The  renewal  of  the  public  declaration  every  twelve 
months,  together  with  the  force  of  public  feeling  against  the 
neglect  by  parents  of  their  children's  education,  wul  compel 
those  who  entertain  such  objections  to  weigh  them  carefully, 
and  annually  to  reconsider  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are 
based. 

R.  Balfour. 


*  The  wording  of  the  Act  is  "overwegende  bezwaren,"  lit,  outweighing 
objections. 
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V. 
APPENDICES. 

(i.)  RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION  IN  THE 

NETHERLANDS. 

A.— COMPULSORY  EDUCATION    LAW.* 


JULY,  1900. 

Law  of  the  7th  July,  1900,  containing  provisions  for  regulating  com- 
pulsory education. 

We  Wilhelmina,  by  the  Orace  of  Qod,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  Princess 
of  Orange-Nassau,  &c.,  <fec,  Ao. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  : 

Having  taken  into  consideration  that  it  is  desirable  to  promote  the 
primary  education  of  children  by  legal  provisions  for  controlling  non- 
attendance  at  school,  for  determining  at  what  instruction  attendance  shall 
be  required,  and  for  assuring  opportunities  for  receiving  repetition  lessons. 

Having  consulted  the  Council  of  State  and  deliberated  with  the  States- 
General,  nave  approved  and  sanctioned  the  following  articles  : 

TITLE  I. 
Of  the  usual  primary  education. 

Abticle  1. 

Parents,  guardians,  and  other  persons  charged  by  the  law,  or  bv  arrange- 
ment, witn  the  care  of  children,  so  far  as  those  children  live  with  them  or 
in  the  institution  under  their  control,  are  bound  to  provide  that  during  the 
time,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  enacted  in  this  law,  due 
primary  education  shall  be  given  to  those  children. 

'niis  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled  by  them : 

1.  Either  by  providing  that  the  child,  shall  be  placed  as  a  pupil  at  a 
primary  school  and  that  it  shall  attend  the  school  regularly  : 

2.  Or  by  giving,  or  causing  to  be  given,  to  the  child  home  instruction. 

Abticlk  2. 

By  the  primary  schools  mentioned  in  Article  1  shall  be  understood  all 
schools  for  primary  instruction,  either  public  or  private,  in  which  instruction 
is  given  in  the  subjects  mentioned  under  a-^h  in  Article  2  of  the  law  for 
relating  primary  education. 

Attendance  at  school  shall  be  considered  as  regular,  if  for  two  consecu- 
tive months  there  have  not  been  more  than  two  omissions  without  reason- 
able excuse. 

The  home  instruction  mentioned  under  2,  in  Article  1,  includes  the 
subjects  named  in  connection  with  a  good  curriculum  under  a — ^,  in 
^icle  2  of  the  law  for  regulating  primary  instruction. 

*  This  translation  was  forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  British 
Minister  at  the  Hague.  It  is  here  published  by  permission  of  the  Forei^ 
Office. 
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Article  3. 

In  cases  where  preference  is  given  to  instruction  in  a  nchool,  the  obligation 
to  provide  that  the  child  shall  be  placed  at  a  primary  school  b^ins  as  soon 
as  it  has  reached  the  age  of  seven. 

This  obligation  ceases  as  soon  as  the  child  has  been  six  years  a  pupil  of 
a  primary  school  and  has  gone  through  all  the  classes,  or,  when  the 
instruction  is  given  in  classes  which  take  up  a  longer  time  than  six  years, 
so  many  classes  as  include  a  period  of  six  years,  provided  that  in  the 
last  case  the  obligation  does  not  cease  until  the  child  has  reached  the  a^e 
of  twelve  and  has  passed  through  the  class  in  which  it  was  placed  on  reach- 
ing that  age.  A  cnild,  which  on  its  admission  to  the  school  is  at  once 
placed  in  a  higher  class,  shall  be  considered  to  have  passed  through  the 
period  of  instruction  which  the  lower  class  or  classes  take  up. 

The  oblif^tion  ceases  in  any  case  if  the  child  has  passed  through  the 
class  in  which  it  was  placed  on  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen. 


Article  4. 

In  cases  where  preference  is  given  to  home  instruction,  the  obligation 
to  provide  that  such  instruction  shall  be  given  to  the  child,  begins  as  soon 
as  the  child  has  reached  the  ase  of  seven. 

As  regards  a  child  to  which  home  instruction  in  the  sense  of  this  law 
hi  given  oefpre  or  after  it  has  reached  its  sixth  year,  this  obligation  ceases 
on  its  attaining  the  age  of  twelve,  if  the  child  has  then  been  receiving 
instruction  for  six  consecutive  years. 

As  regards  a  child,  which  bcurins  to  receive  home  instruction  at  a  later 
period  than  the  one  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  obligation 
ceases  on  its  attaining  the  age  of  thirteen. 

Parents,  guardians,  and  other  persons  mentioned  in  Article  1  shall  be 
considered  not  to  have  fulfilled  their  obligation  to  supply  home  instruction 
so  lon^  as  they  have  not  made  a  return  to  the  burgomaster  of  the  commune 
in  which  they  reside  detailing  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  signed  by 
them  :— 

1.  The  subjects  in  which  the  children  receive  home  instruction ;  2.  (a) 
the  surnames  of  the  children,  with  their  Christian  names,  date  of  their  birth 
and  place  of  actual  residence,  as  also  the  place  where  Hie  instruction  is 
{^ven  ;  (6)  the  surnames  and  Christian  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  the 
mstruction  is  given.  If  Article  7  or  Article  15,  under  letter  a,  of  the  law 
for  regulating  primary  education  is  applicable  to  the  person  giving  instruc- 
tion this  fact  snail  also  be  notified. 

This  declaration,  which  must  also  be  signed  by  those  persons  who  give 
the  instruction,  should  be  sent  in  every  year  before  1st  February. 

Any  change  in  the  persons  by  whom  the  instruction  is  given  shall  he 
notified  to  the  burgomaster  within  twenty-eight  days. 

It  shall  be  fixed  by  Us  in  what  manner  those  returns  are  to  be  drawn 
up,  and  how  they  shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  arrondissement 
inspector  of  schools. 

Article  5. 

Tha  obligation  to  provide  that  the  child  shall  regularly  attend  the  school 
in  which  it  is  entered  as  a  pupil  begins  on  the  day  on  whidi  it  can  for  the 
first  time  lake  its  place  at  the  school. 

Article  6. 

The  obligation  mentioned  in  Article  1  is  not  fulfilled  :— 

1.  So  long  as  the  child,  having  attained  the  age  of  seven  and  not  being 
beyond  the  age  for  receiving  instruction  according  to  the  third  para^ph 
of  Article  3,  that  is  to  say,  not  being  thirteen,  Is  not  placed  as  a  pu|m^at  a 
primary  school,  and  does  not  receive  home  instruction  according  to  the 
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regulations  of  the  law,  while  there  \»  no  proof  of  the  earlier  termination  of 
the  period  of  oompukory  edacation  according  to  the  second  paragraph  of 
Article  3.  or  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  4,  nor  of  any  legal  exemption. 
2.  So  long  as  the  child,  placed  as  a  pupil  in  a  primary  school  and  not 
being  beyond  the  age  of  comnulsory  education  according  to  the  second  or 
third  paragraph  of  Article  3,  does  not  attend  that  school  reg^darly,  whilst 
there  were  no  valid  reasons  for  temporary  irregularity,  nor  proof  that  the 
person  responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  did  everything  in 
reason  that  was  possible  to  prevent  irregular  school  attendance. 

Article  7. 

Parents,  guardians,  and  other  responsible  i)ersons  mentioned  in  Article  1 
are  exempt  from  the  obligation  imposed  in  Article  1  so  long  as  : — 

1.  They  have  no  settled  home. 

2.  They  send  the  children  to  a  school,  which  Ls  considered  to  belong  to 
the  higher  or  intermediate  instruction,  and  where  the  children  in  addition 
to  the  evenings  receive  at  least  sixteen  hours'  instruction  in  the  week. 

3.  They  have  serious  objections  to  the  instruction  in  all  the  primary 
schools  situated  Mrithin  the  distance  of  four  kilometres  from  their  home,  in 
which  the  children  could  be  placed. 

4.  They  can  get  no  places  for  the  children  in  an^r  primary  school  situated 
within  the  distance  of  four  kilometres  from  their  home,  notwithstanding 
their  application  for  admission. 

5.  Tne  date  for  adniission  to  the  primary  school,  in  which  the  promise  of 
a  place  has  been  obtained  has  not  yet  come. 

6.  A  legal  order  prohibits  the  child  from  attending  primary  schools. 

7.  The  children,  according  to  a  written  declaration  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner are  not  proper  subjects  for  attending  a  primary  school  or  a  primary 
school  situated  within  the  distance  of  four  kilometres  from  the  home. 

The  distance  mentioned  in  3, 4,  and  7  of  this  Article  shall  be  measured 
along  the  shortest  road  that  is  in  use. 

Aeticle  8. 

Those  persons  who  remain  in  a  commune  longer  than  twenty-eight 
consecutive  days,  no  matter  whether  they  live  in  a  house,  tent  boat,  or  van, 
shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this  law  to  have  a  fixed  domicile 
in  the  commune  until  the  day  when  they  again  leave  that  commune,  unless 
they  have  a  fixed  domicOe  elsewhere  where  the  children  go  to  school. 

Article  9. 

Parents  gnajrdians  and  other  persons  mentioned  in  Article  1  who  have 
a  fixed  domicile  cannot  claim  any  exemption  from  obedience  to  the 
obligation  laid  upon  them  in  Article  1  until  they  have  given  notice  to 
the  Durgomaster  of  the  commune  in  which  they  are  domiciled,  for  which 
child  and  for  what  reason  they  can  claim  an  exemption 

This  notice,  so  Ions  as  the  claim  to  exemption  \a  continued,  and  the 
children  are  still  at  tne  age  for  attending  school,  must  always  be  sent  in 
afresh  on  the  expiration  of  twelve  months. 

It  shall  be  fixed  bv  Us  in  what  manner  these  notices  are  to  be  drawn  ui\ 
and  how  they  shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  arrondissement 
school  inspector. 

It  shall  also  be  fixed  by  Us  through  whom  and  in  what  manner  the 
names  of  the  children  which  have  been  submitted  with  a  view  to  placing 
them  in  a  primary  school,  but  who  have  not  yet  been  admitted,  snail  be 
brought  to  tne  knowledge  of  the  arrondissement  school  inspector. 

Article  10. 

PiBLrents,  guardians,  and  other  responsible  persons  mentioned  in  Article  1 
can  claim  tne 'exemption  under  3  of  Article  7  only  if  they  have  appended 
to  the  notice  mentioned  in  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  Article  9  a 
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declAration  in  writing  that  they  have  such  strong  objections  to  the  inatmc- 
tion  in  all  those  schools  situated  within  the  distance  of  four  kilometres  from 
home,  in  which  places  can  be  obtained  for  the  children,  that  thejr  would 
rather  their  children  should  for  the  present  go  witnout  the]  instruc- 
tion required  b^  law,  than  entrust  them  to  one  of  those  schools. 

Tlds  declaration,  to  render  it  valid,  must  sAso  bear  the  signature  of  the 
arrondissement  school  inspector.  This  official  is  bound  to  sive  his 
co*operation  by  affixing  his  signature  within  twenty-eight  days  from  the 
application. 

Whenever  the  school  inspector  ascertains  that  the  child  had  been  placed 
for  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  declaration  at  the  school,  or  one  of 
the  schools,  to  which  objection  is  made,  and  he  is  convinced  that  no  serious 
objection  to  the  instruction,  but  some  other  reason,  has  led  to  the  applica- 
tion for  exemption,  he  shall  refuse  his  co-operation. 

If  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  refuses  to  countersign  the  declara- 
tion he  shall  immediately  g^ive  notice  thereof,  with  his  reasons  for  it,  to 
the  person  interested.  This  person  within  a  fortnight  from  the  date  when 
the  refusal  is  made  known  to  him  may  appeal  to  the  district  school 
insi>ector,  who  shall  decide  within  three  weeks.  If  his  decision  be  favour- 
able this  official  shall  affix  his  signature  to  the  declaration.  He  shall  at 
once  give  notice  of  his  decision  to  the  person  interested  and  to  the  arron- 
dissement school  inspector. 

Up  to  the  day  on  which  the  final  decision  is  made  known  to  them  the 
parents,  guardians,  or  other  responsible  persons  mentioned  in  Article  1  aro 
exempt  from  the  obligation  mentioned  in  Article  1. 

Abtiolb  11. 

A  child  placed  at  a  primary  school  may  have  his  name  removed  from 
the  list  of  pupils  b^  the  head  teacher  of  tne  school  on  the  application  of 
the  person  responsible  for  his  instruction  by  Article  1,  if  the  following 
provisions  are  observed  : — 

During  the  period  of  the  age  of  obligatory  instruction  mentioned  in 
Article  3,  the  head  of  the  school  is  competent  to  decline  to  give  effect  to  such 
an  application  whenever  it  is  made  for  any  other  than  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  On  account  of  the  child  going  to  live  in  another  commune,  it 
bemg  proved  to  the  head  teacher  that  this  removal  has  taken  place 
or  is  about  to  take  place. 

(2)  On  account  of  an  intention  to  place  the  child  at  another 
school,  it  being  proved  to  the  head  teacher  that  such  a  change 
will  be  effected  within  a  fortnight. 

(3)  On  account  of  an  intention  to  give  the  child  home  instruc- 
tion, it  being  proved  to  the  head  t^M^er  that  the  provisions  of 
Article  4  are,  or  will  be,  complied  with. 

(4)  On  account  of  one  of  t£e  exemptions  mentioned  in  Article  7.  it 
being  proved  to  the  head  teacher  that  the  provisions  of  Articles 
9  and  10  are  complied  with. 

In  the  cases  mentioned,  under  1  to  3  inclusive  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph of  this  Article,  the  head  teacher  is  competent  to  give  a  written 
permission,  for  not  more  than  a  fortnight,  for  the  child  to  be  aosent  from  the 
school,  and  to  defer  the  removal  of  the  cliild's  name  from  the  list  of  pupils 
until  it  is  proved  to  him  that  the  child  is  living  in  another  commune,  or  tnat 
it  is  placed  at  another  school,  or  that  it  is  receiving  home  instruction  and 
that  the  provisions  of  Ai-ticle  4  are  complied  with. 

The  head  teacher  of  a  public  primary  school  is  not  competent  to  remove  the 
name  of  a  child  from  the  list  of  pupils  during  the  period  assigned  for  instruc- 
tion described  in  Article  3  for  other  reasons  than  one  of  those  mentioned  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  this  Article  under  1  to  4  inclusive,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  arrondissement  school  inspector. 

A  child  that  is  officially  inscribed  according  to  Article  20^'  Section  4, 
must  not  have  its  name  erased  from  the  list  of  pupils  without  the  consent 
of  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  during  the  first  six  months  after  it  is 
placed  in  the  school,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  this  Article  under  1,  2,  and  3. 
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Abticle  12. 

Valid  reasons  for  temporary  non-attendaoce  at  school  are : — 

1)  Temporary  closing  of  tiie  school  or  suspension  of  the  instruction. 
f2)  A  legal  Older  prohibiting  for  a  time  attendance  at  the  schooL 
l8)  Temforary  dittniasal  from  the  school  as  a  disciplinary  measure. 

(4)  Pennission  for  temporary  non-attendance  at  the  school  in  behalf 
of  work  in  or  for  the  occupation  of  agriculture,  gardening,  tending 
cattle,  or  turf -digging,  granted  by  the  school  inspector  on  the  grounds  of 
Article  1.3. 

(5)  Indisposition  of  the  child,  performance  of  reli^ous  duties,  or 
other  important  circumstances,  which  can  be  considered  as  valid 
retisons. 

Abtiols  la. 

The  arrondissement  school  inspector  may  grant  a  temporary  exemption 
from  attendance  at  school  in  behalf  of  work  in  or  for  the  occupation  of 
agriculture,  gardening,  tending  cattle,  or  turf -digging,  to  children  who,  in 
the  last  six  months  preceding  the  application,  have  regularly  attended  school, 
for  not  more  than  six  weeks  annually,  not  reckoning  the  vacations.  Hiia 
exemotion  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  school  inspector  on  account  of  irregular 
school-attendance  occurring  suosequently  to  the  application. 

Notice  shall  be  immediately  ^ven  to  the  person  interested  of  the  decision 
of  the  arrondissement  school  inspector.  In  cases  of  refusal  the  reasons 
shall  be  given. 

Parents,  guardians,  or  other  responsible  persons  mentioned  in  Article  I, 
may  make  an  appeal  to  the  district  school  inspector  within  a  fortnight 
after  the  refusal  is  brought  to  their  knowledge. 

Notice  of  the  permissions  granted  shall  be  given  at  once  to  the  head 
teacher  of  the  scnool  in  which  Uie  children  are  inscribed.  The  Minister 
chareed  with  carrying  out  the  law  for  regulating  primary  instruction  shall 
decide  in  what  manner  notice  of  the  permission  shall  be  given  to  the 
inspector  and  to  the  other  authorities  concerned. 

The  inspector  shall  send  every  year  before  1st  February  to  the  Minister 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  law  for  regulating  primary  instruction 
a  return  of  the  numoer  of  permissions  granted  during  the  preceding  year 
in  each  arrondissement,  with  the  period  for  which  they  were  granted. 

Article  14. 

The  permissions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article  shall  be  refused 
only— 

(1)  On  the  ground  of  irre^lar  school  attendance  during  the  last 
six  months  preceding  the  apphcation. 

(2)  If  there  are  substantial  reasons  for  suspecting  that  no  use  will 
be  made  of  the  permission  for  the  object  described  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  Article  13. 

(3)  If  the  child  has  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Abticlb  15. 

The  Communal  Council  is  competent  as  regards  the  entire  commune  or 
certain  portions  of  the  conimune  to  issue  oitlers  for  regulating  the  period 
or  the  periods  within  which,  exclusive  of  the  other  parts  of  the  year,  the 
permissions,  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  13,  may  be  granted. 

The  arrondissement  school  inspector  shall  be  consulted  about  everv  pro- 
posal for  that  end,  before  it  is  introduced  for  discussion  in  the  Council. 

Abticle  16. 

The  head  teacher  of  the  school  is  authorised  to  give  the  pupils  permission 
in  writing  to  be  absent  from  the  school  for  a  time  : 

(1)  For  an  indefinite  time  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  the 
child  : 

(2)  For  a  definite  time  for  one  of  the  other  reasons  mentioned  under 
5  in  Article  12. 
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The  permission  mentioned  under  2,  if  it  is  ^nted  to  the  same  child  for 
more  than  ten  school  attendances  in  twenty-eight  days,  requires  the  con- 
firmation of  the  arrondissement  school  inspector. 

If  the  head  teacher  considers  a  non-attendance  at  school  for  which 
he  has  not  ^nted  permission  legalised  or  eiccusable  for  one  of  the  reasons 
mentioned  in  Article  12,  he  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  arrondissement 
school  inspector,  according  to  the  provisions  of  Article  19. 

A  non-attendance  at  school,  concerning  which  a  communication  with 
reasons  assigned  has  not  been  received  by  the  head  teacher  within 
eight  days,  shall  not  be  registered  by  him  as  excusable. 

Abticle  17. 

The  arrondissement  school  inspector  is  authorised,  as  regards  a  non- 
attendance  for  which  no  nermission  was  granted  according  to  Article  16, 
to  excuse  it  or  declare  it  allowed  by  law  for  one  of  the  reasons  mentioned 
in  Article  12. 

The  arrondissement  school  insi)ector  shall  enter  in  a  register  the  cases,  in 
which  non-attendance  at  the  school  was  for  a  time  permitted,  and  those  in 
which  he  excused  the  non-attendance  or  declared  it  allowed  by  law,  giving 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  so  to  act. 

Instructions  shall  be  issued  by  Us  concerning  the  form  of  the  register 
aforesaid  and  the  manner  in  which  either  in  its  entirety  or  in  extracts  it 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  authorities  to  be  indicated  by  Us. 

Abtigls  18. 

Every  year  before  15th  January  the  burcomaster  and  aldermen  shall 
draw  up  in  duplicate  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  children  living  in  the  com- 
mune on  the  first  da^  of  tne  month  of  January,  and  who  in  the  course  of 
that  year  have  attained  or  shall  complete  the  age  of  seven  to  thirteen 
years. 

The  list  shall  contain  the  surnames  of  the  children,  with  the  Christian 
names,  the  sex,  date  of  birth,  and  place  where  they  reside. 

Provided  the  instructions  of  the  second  paragraph  of  this  Article  be  duly 
observed  those  children  of  the  age  aforesaid  shall  always  be  included  in  tiie 
list  who  in  the  course  of  the  vear  come  to  settle  in  the  commune,  who 
reside  there  in  the  sense  of  Article  8.  who  leave  the  commune,  or  who 
change  their  place  of  residence  within  tne  commune,  or  who  die. 

One  of  the  duplicates  of  the  list  shall  be  sent  to  the  arrondLsaemeot 
school  inspector  before  1st  Februarv,  to  whom  also  within  a  fortni^t 
irom  the  termination  of  every^  montn  notice  shall  ybe  given  of  the  entries 
made  during  that  month,  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

If  the  commune  belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  more  thfui  one  arrondisse- 
ment school  inspector,  more  than  two  copies,  as  they  are  required,  shaU  be 
made  of  the  list  which  is  then  drawn  up  according  to  arrondissement,  and 
one  cop^r  shall  be  sent  to  each  arrondissement  school  ins)>ector  together 
with  notice  of  all  the  entries  made  in  it. 

Article  19. 

« 

Every  year  before  22nd  January  the  heads  of  the  public  and  private 
primary  schools  shall  make  up  in  duplicate  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
children  attending  their  school  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  that  month,  with 
separate  mention  of  those  children  who  no  longer  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  3  and  5. 

This  list  shall  contain  the  surnames  of  the  children,  the  Christian  names, 
the  sex,  the  date  of  birth  and  place  of  abode,  and,  in  case  of  oflScial  in- 
scription, a  note  of  this  circuniBtance  also.  If  the  place  of  abode  is  situated 
in  an  arrondissement  other  than  that  to  which  the  school  belongs,  mention 
shall  be  made  of  this  fact  on  the  list. 

A  note  shall  always  be  kept  on  the  list  of  the  admission  of  the  children 
and*of  the  erasure  of  their  names,  as  also  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
erasure  ;  furthermore  of  every  non-attendance,  with  mention  of  the  reason? 
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that  Jed  to  that  non-attendance,  of  every  permission  granted  according  to 
Article  16,  and  of  every  non-attendance  which  the  head  teacher  of  the 
school,  according  to  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  Article  16,  considers 
excusable  or  allowed  bv  the  law. 

The  duplicate  of  tne  list  shall  be  sent  to  the  arrondissement  school 
inspector  before  1st  February,  to  whom  also  every  week  notice  shall  be 
siven  of  the  entries  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  which  have 
been  made  in  the  week  just  expired. 

These  notices  shall  be  given  in  writing,  and  whenever  they  relate  td 
the  non-attendance  of  a  ptipil  in  a  class  otner  than  that  in  which  the  heeul 
teacher  of  the  school  gives  mstructitjn,  shall  be  signed  also  by  the  teacher 
of  that  class. 

The  school  inspector  is  bound  to  warn  the  head  teachers  of  the  schools. 
in  case  where  they  do  not  send  in  or  send  in  only  incomplete  lists  ana 
notices,  to  fulfil  their  obligation  within  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  him. 

Article  20. 

1.  Ah  soon  as  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  has  received  the  lists 
iiientioned  in  Articles  18  and  19,  as  also  the  notices  and  returns  mentioned 
in  Articles  4  and  9,  he  shall  make  a  note  of  those  children  of  the  9m  for 
instruction  assigned  in  Articles  3  and  4  who  have  not  been  placeof  in  a 
primary  school  nor  have  been  proposed  for  one,  and  who  are  receiving  no 
nome  instruction. 

If  he  ascertains  on  inquiry  that  as  regards  a  child  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  this  paragraph  there  is  no  ground  of  exemption  according  to 
Article  7,  he  shall  bv  letter  warn  the  i)er8on  responsible  bv  Article  1  to 
fulfil  as  soon  as  possible  the  obli«^tion  laid  upon  hun  by  the  law.. 

2.  If  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  finds  that  the  warning 
mentioned  in  the  {^receding  paragraph  has  not  been  attended  to  after  a 
fortnight,  he  shall  give  notice  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  Commissions 
for  preventing  non-attendance  at  school. 

Within  eignt  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  notice  mentioned  in  the  first 
j>art  of  this  paragraph  the  person  responsible  by  Article  1  shall  be 
summoned  in  writing  by  the  Commission  aforesaid. 

At  least  eight  clear  days  must  elapse  between  the  summons  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  appearance  of  the  person  summoned. 

The  person  responsible  bjr  Article  1,  on  appearing  before  the  Commission, 
shall  have  hi»  obligation  pointed  out  to  him,  and  shall  be  solemnly  warne(l 
a^inst  continuing  to  offend. 

If  the  person  summoned  does  not  appear,  a  similar  warning  in  writing 
shall  be  sent  to  him. 

The  arrondissement  school  inspector  shall  receive  at  once  notice  of  the 
warning  and  of  tlie  date  of  it. 

3.  If  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  finds  that  the  offence,  described 
in  Article  1  and  Article  6, 1,  is  still  being  conmiitted,  after  a  fortnight  has 
elapsed  since  the  warning  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  was  sent 
to  the  offender,  he  shall  announce  to  Mm  in  writing  that  the  child  will  be 
inscribed  as  a  pupil  in  a  primary  school  by  the  authorities,  that  therewith 
the  administrative  treatment  of  his  offence  is  closed,  and  that  in  case  of  his 
neglecting  his  obligation  to  assure  regular  attendance  at  school,  he  will  be 
prosecuted  for  the  offence  in  a  criminal  court. 

4.  At  the  same  time  he  shall  give  notice  of  the  announcement  mentione<l 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  to  tne  Commission  for  preventing  non-atten- 
dance at  school,  and  the  Commission,  on  the  receipt  of  this  notice,  shall 
take  measures  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  child  to  be  inscribed  bv  authority 
as  a  pupil  in  a  primary  scnool.  In  choosing  the  school  as  much  regard  as 
possible  shaU  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  person  interested,  if  he  expresses 
anv. 

Notice  shall  be  given  of  this  inscription  by  authority  to  the  arrondissement 
school  inspector  and  to  the  person  responsible  by  Article  1,  and  it  shall 
include  the  name  of  the  school  and  the  date  when  the  child  is  placed  as  a  pupil. 

As  regards  a  child  which  is  inscribed  in  a  school  by  authority,  the 
existing  regulation  for  the  levying  of  school-money  is  in  force. 
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Article  21. 

1.  If  the  arrondissement  school  infipector  finds,  on  examining  the  lists  and 
notices  sent  him,  that  a  pupil  has  not  regularly  attended  school,  while  no 
permission  of  absence  has  been  given  and  no  other  reason  justifies  or 
excuses  the  neglect,  he  shall  by  letter  warn  the  person  responsible  according 
to  Article  1  as  soon  as  possible  to  fulfil  in  future  the  obligations  laid  upon 
him  by  the  law. 

2.  If  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  finds  that  the  offence  described 
in  Article  1  and  Article  6,  2,  is  repeated  within  six  months  after  the 
warning  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para^praph  has  been  bron^t  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  responsible  oy  Article  1,  he  shall  give  iiuonnation 
to  the  Commission  for  preventing  non-attendance  at  school,  as  soon  as 
possible  i^ter  the  repetition  of  the  offence  is  proved  to  him. 

Within  eight  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  notice  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  this  para^ph  the  person  responsible  by  Article  1  shall  be 
summoned  in  writing  by  the  Commission  for  preventing  non-attendance  at 
school. 

At  least  eight  free  days  must  elapse  between  the  summons  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  appearance  of  the  responsible  person. 

The  persgn  responsible  according  to  Article  1,  on  appearing  before  the 
Commission,  shall  be  reminded  of  his  obligation  ana  solemnly  warned 
against  a  repetition  of  his  neglect 

If  the  person  summoned  does  not  appear,  the  person  responsible  by 
Article  1  snsdl  at  once  be  reminded  of  his  obligation  and  solemnly  warned 
in  some  other  way,  considered  most  desirable  by  them,  against  a  repetition 
of  his  neglect  by  the  Commission  for  preventin^^  non-attendance  at  school 

The  arrondissement  school  inspector  shall  receive  immediate  notice  of  the 
day  on  which  the  warning,  in  accordance  with  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of 
this  paragraph,  was  given. 

3.  If  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  finds  that  the  violation  of 
Article  1  and  Article  6,  2,  is  repeated  within  six  months  after  the  warning 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  was  given,  he  shall  send  the  person 
responsible  by  Article  1  a  wntten  notice,  that  the  administrative  treatment 
of  nis  offences,  with  reference  to  the  child  whose  name  is  given  in  the 
notice,  is  closed,  that  he  is  reminded,  as  a  fresh  offence  has  been  committed 
by  him,  that  this  offence  will  not  yet  be  followed  bv  a  criminal  prosecutio^ 
but  that  in  the  case  of  the  next  offence  committed  within  sixteonths,  and 
of  further  offences  subsequently,  a  proces-verbal  will  be  drawn  up. 

Instructions  shall  be  issued  as  to  the  manner  of  serving  the  notice 
mentioned  in  this  paragraph  on  the  responsible  person  by  a  general  measure 
of  administration. 

4.  If  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  finds  that  the  offence  described 
in  Article  1  and  Article  6,  2,  has  been  committed  as  regards  the  same 
child  within  six  months  after  the  notice  mentioned  in  the  preoediojg 
paragraph  was  sent  to  the  offender,  he  bhall  transmit  a  proces-verbal  of  this 
offence  and  of  subsequent  offences,  and  of  \h&  notice  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  to  the  official  of  the  authorised  Qovemment  Depart- 
ment. And  he  shall  also  state  therein  the  reasons  of  the  irregular  school 
attendance,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  him. 

5.  If  six  months  have  elapsed,  since  the  notice  mentioned  in  Section  9^ 
without  a  fresh  offence  having  been  committed  by  the  same  person  about 
the  same  child,  proceeding's  shall  be  taken  over  again  according  to  SectioDs 
1  to  3  incl.  of  this  article  in  case  of  a  subsequent  offence. 

If  a  year  has  expired  without  a  fresh  offence  having  been  committed  by 
the  same  person  in  connection  with  the  same  child,  since  the  commissimi  of 
an  offence,  on  which  a  sentence  without  appeal  has  been  passed,  or  sinoe 
the  person  convicted  willingly  paid  the  fine,  prooaedings  shall  oe  taken 
afresn  as  provided  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph  in  the  case  of  a 
subsequent  offence. 

6.  The  administrative  measures  described  in  Sections  1  to  3  ind.  of  thii 
article,  are  not  applicable  to  an  offence  mentioned  in  Article  1  and  Article 
6,  2,  committed  with  reference  to  a  child  which  has  been  inscribed  by 
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authority  as  a  pupil  of  a  primary  school,  within  six  months  from  the  day 
when  that  child  was  considered  to  belong  to  the  children  attending  the 
school 

With  regard  to  such  an  offence  the  arrondissenient  school  iilspector  shall 
at  once  transmit  a  proc^s-verbal  to  the  Publib  Prosecutorj  adding  an 
extract  from  the  lists  and  notices  mentioned  in  Article  19,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  case. 


Articl:^  22. 

The  communal  council  shall  appoiiit  one  or  more  Commissions  to  assist 
the  arrondissement  school  inspector  to  perform  the  duties  mentioned  in 
Articles  20  and  21. 

These  commissions  shall  be  appointed  from  among : 

(1)  Parents,  guardians  and  other  persons  living  in  the  commune 
responsible  for  the  children  in  the  commune  inscribed  in  a  primary 
school : 

(2)  Teachers  of  full  age  who  are  employed  at  a  public  primary 
school  in  the  commune ; 

(3)  Teachers  of  full  age  who  are  employed  at  a  private  primary 
school  in  the  commune ; 

(4)  Other  inhabitants  of  the  commune,  who  are  of  full  age,  and  who 
are  not  included  in  one  of  the  preceding  classes. 

• 

All  the  persons  in  the  classes  1  to  4,  inch,  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
represented  in  every  commission. 

These  commissions  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  **  Commissions  for 
preventing  non-attendance  at  school." 

If  more  than  one  commission  is  chosen  in  a  commune  every  commission 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  specifically  indicated  portion  of  the  commune. 

The  communal  council  shall  fix  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  com^ 
mission  or  commissions  to  be  instituted  in  the  conmiune,  but  be  it  under- 
stood that  the  number  of  members  in  one  commission  shall  never  exceed 
nine. 

The  members  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The 
retiring  members  are  eligible  for  re-apjx)intment. 

If  the  communal  council  has  appomted  no  commission  for  preventing 
non-attendance  at  school  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  this  law 
coming  into  operation,  or  has  not  tilled  up  a  vacancy  in  the  commission 
within  three  months,  the  appointment  or  mling  up  of  the  commission  shall 
be  made  by  Our  civil  governor  in  the  Province. 

The  sphere  of  action  of  these  commissions  shall  be  regulated  by  general 
administrative  measures. 

If  the  commission  fails  to  fulfil  the  duties  assigned  to  it,  the  burgomaster 
and  aldermen  shall  take  its  place  and  fulfil  those  duties,  according  to  rules 
to  be  enacted  by  general  measures  of  administration. 


AbTIOLS  23. 

1.  Parents,  guardians,  and  other  responsible  persons  mentioned  in 
Article  1  who  commit  an  offence  described  in  Article  1  and  Article  G, 
shall  be  punished  witJi  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifteen  florins  in  any  one  of 
the  following  cases : 

(1)  If  the  offence  relates  to  a  child  which  has  been  inscribed  by 
authority  as  a  pupil  in  a  primary  school,  and  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted within  SIX  months  from  the  day  when  the  child  was  considered 
to  belong  to  iJie  school  \ 

J [2)  If  the  notice  mentioned  in  Article  21,  Section  3,  was  sent  to  the 
ender,  and  if  Uie  offence  concerns  the  child  to  whom  the  notice 
refers,  and  was  committed  within  six  months  after  the  notice  was  sent 
to  the  offender ; 
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(3)  If  the  offender  wa8  nreviousljr  convicted  without  right  of  apP^ 
by  1  or  2  of  this  paragraph  or  willmglv  paid  the  fine,  and  the  offence 
was  committed  within  one  year  after  tne  offence  whicn  led  to  the  con- 
viction, and  relates  to  the  same  child ; 

(4)  If  the  offender  was  previously  convicted  without  right  of  aptieal 
by  3  of  this  para^ph  or  willingly  paid  the  fine,  and  the  lat^r  offence 
was  committed  withm  one  year  after  that  which  led  to  the  conviction, 
and  relates  to  the  same  child* 

2.  If  at  the  date  of  the  commission  of  the  offence  six  months  have  not 
elapsed  since  a  former  conviction  of  the  defendant  without  right  of  appeal, 
in  reference  to  the  same  child  for  one  of  the  offences  mentioned  m  the 
fatst  paragraph  of  this  article  or  since  the  convicted  person  willingly 
paid  tne  fine,  ne  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  florins. 

In  the  case  of  a  second  or  third  rei^etition,  committed  in  regard  to  the 
same  child,  also  within  six  months  after  the  last  conviction  without 
right  of  appeal  or  since  the  convicted  person  willingly  paid  the  fine, 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  seven  days  may  be  inflicted  instead  of 
the  fine. 

Article  24. 

Head  teachei-s  who  do  not  attend  to  the  warning  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  Article  19,  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  not  exceeding 
fifteen  norins. 

If  at  the  date  of  the  commission  of  this  offence  a  year  has  not  yet 
elapsed  since  a  previous  conviction  of  the  offender  without  right  of  iwpeal 
for  an  offence  mentioned  in  the  first  para^ph  of  this  article  or 
since  the  convicted  person  willingly  paid  the  fine,  he  shall  be  punished 
with  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  florms. 

On  a  second  or  third  repetition,  committed  also  within  a  year  from  the 
date  of  the  last  conviction  without  right  of  appeal,  or  since  the  offender 
willingly  paid  the  fine,  a  fine  not  exceeaing  one  hundred  florins 
shall  be  inflicted. 

AuTICLJj  25. 

The  arrondis^etiieiit  i!M:1iouI  inspector  is  empowered  to  :ju»k  pareiib«, 
guardians^  and  other  responsible  persons  ntentioned  in  Article  1,  who 
fulfil  their  obligation  mentionea  in  Article  1  by  affording  home 
instruction,  for  information  in  writing  of  the  time  during  which  the 
children  receive  primary  home  instruction  in  the  various  subjects.  The 
person  responsible  by  Article  1  is  bound  to  furnish  that  information. 
The  arronaissement  school  inspector  is  empowered  to  request  to  be 
admitted  to  the  lessons. 

He  is  empowered  to  call  up  the  children  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph 
once  in  the  year^  in  order  to  ascertain  if  adequate  instruction  is  given  m 
the  subjects  which  that  instruction  oujght  to  embrace.  The  person  respon- 
sible by  Article  I  is  bound  to  Uike  care  that  the  summons  is  olx^yod. 

At  least  ten  clear  days  must  intervene  between  the  summons  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  examination. 

If  the  instruction  proves  to  be  unsatisfactory,  the  arrondissement  school- 
inspector  shall  warn  the  person  responsible  by  Article  1  to  ade(|uately 
improve  it  within  three  months,  and  the  latter  is  bound  to  obey  that 
warning. 

The  arrondissement  school  insijector  must  make  use  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  him  in  this  article  only  when  there  is  a  well-groundea  reason  for 
i  erious  doubt  that  the  obliji^tion  to  give  instruction  is  strictly  fulfilled. 

Whenever  parents,  fpLiardians,  or  other  res[)onsible  persons  do  not  furnish 
the  required  information  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article, 
or  whenever  children  are  not  submitted  by  parents,  guardians,  or  other 
res|)onsible  persons  to  the  examination  by  the  arrondissement  school 
inspector  as  prescribed,  as  also  whenever,  in  a  second  examination  at  the 
ena  of  the  period  mentioned  in  the  third  paragraph,  no  satisfactory 
improvement  is  shown,  the  arrondissement  scnool  inspector,  unless  thie 
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reasons  for  it  seem  to  him  to  justify  or  excuse  it,  shall  send  a  proc^s-verbal 
on  the  subject  to  the  authorised  official  of  the  Government  Department. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  are  also  applicable  to  pupils  of  private 
schools,  where  less  than  sixteen  hours  per  week  of  instruction  is  given  in 
the  subjects  mentioned  under  a—h  in  Article  2  of  the  law  for  regulating 
primary  instruction. 

Instructions  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  Article  shall  be  given  in  general 
niea&ures  of  administration. 

Article  26. 

The  penalties  in  Article  23  are  applicable  to  parents,  guardians,  or  other 
responsible  persons  mentioned  in  Article  1,  wno  are  ^lilty  of  an  offence 
against  one  of  the  regulations  in  Article  25. 

Abtiole  27. 

The  cognisance  of  the  offences,  mentioned  in  Article  23,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  Articles  1  and  6,  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  district  jud^e 
within  whose  jurisdiction  the  primary  school  to  which  the  child  belongs  is 
situated.  The  cognisance  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  article  26  lies  within 
the  province  of  the  district  judge,  within  whose  jurisdiction  is  situated 
(a)  the  home  of  the  responsible  person,  if  the  child  lives  with  that 
person  ;  (6)  the  institution  under  the  control  of  the  responsible  person,  if 
the  child  is  in  that  institution. 

AbTICLE  28. 

Ilie  declaration  made  by  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  on  his 
oHicial  oath  to  the  effect  that  it  is  proved  from  the  lists,  the  observations, 
and  the  information  drawn  up  according  to  Article  19  which  have  been 
handed  to  him,  that  a  child  has  been^  placed  in  a  primarv  school,  that 
a  child  has  been  inscribed  by  authority,  and  that  a  child  on  the  davs 
and  in  the  school  hours  set  down  in  that  declaration,  apart  from  the 
cases  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  2.  nas  not  attended 
the  school,  shall  be  held  to  furnish  a  complete  proof  of  each  of  these 
circumstances,  so  far  as  the  above  facts  are  not  contradicted. 

The  declaration  made  by  the  arrondissement  school  inspector  on  his 
official  oath : — 

1.  That  parents,  guardians,  or  other  responsible  persons  mentioned 
in  Article  1  have  not  on  his  application^  furnished  him  with  the 
information  mentioned  in  the  first  paragrapn  of  Article  25. 

2.  That  parents,  guardians,  or  other  reponsible  persons  mentioned  in 
Article  1  have  not  submitted  a  child  to  the  examination  prescribed 
by  the  second,  sixth,  or  seventh  paragraph  of  Article  25. 

3.  That  no  satisfactory  improvement  has  been  shown  at  a  second 
examination^  according  to  the  sixth  pan^raph  of  Article  25,  shall  be 
held  to  furnish  a  complete  proof  of  each  of  these  circumstances. 

ArTICLS  29. 

the  Communal  council  is  empowered  to  issue  an  order  that,  under  con- 
ditions to  be  detailed  in  that  order,  police  officers  shall  be  empowered  to 
brinff  a  chUd,  whom  they  find  on  tne  public  road  during  school  hours  to 
the  C^  teacher  of  the  school  to  whicn  the  child  belongs. 

Article  30. 

The  declarations,  the  lists,  and  the  information  mentioned  in  Articles  lo, 
IB,  and  19,  shall  be  drawn  up  in  forms  to  be  approved  by  the  Minister 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  law  for  regulating  primary  instruction. 
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Article  31. 

The  forms  of  the  declarationfl  mentioned  in  Articles  4  and  10,  as  also  the 
blank  lists  and  the  forms  of  the  information  tables  mentioned  in  Article  19, 
may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  commune, 
ana,  together  with  the  lists  mentioned  in  Article  18^  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  State,  free  of  expense,  to  the  communal  authorities. 

Abticle  32. 

The  acts  made  punishable  by  this  law  shall  be  considered  as  criminal 
offences. 

Article  33. 

All  printed  petitions  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  this  law  are  free  from 
stamp  duty  and  from  the  formality  of  registration  ;  the  issue  of  these  docu- 
ments is  free  of  charge. 

Notices,  declarations,  applications,  and  petitions,  mentioned  in  Articles 
4,  9,  10,  and  13,  with  due  ooservance  of  the  instructions  to  be  given  by  Us, 
may  be  sent  free  of  postage  by  the  persons  concerned.  Free  postage 
shall  also  be  granted  for  sending  to  persons  concerned  the  information  of 
permissions,  arrangements,  warnings,  summonses,  etc.,  mentioned  in 
Articles  10, 13,  16, 20,  21,  and  25. 

TITLE  II. 

Instruction  in  Continuation  Schools. 

Article  34 

Opportunities  of  instruction  in  a  Continuation  School  shall  be  afforded 
to  those  persons  who  have  received  the  usual  primary  instruction. 

The  Continuation  School  course  may  also  be  extended  to  subjects  not 
comprised  in  primary  instruction. 

The  communal  council,  after  consultation  with  the  district  school 
inspector,  and  after  receiving  information  from  the  head  teacher  or  head 
teachers  of  the  primary  schools,  shall  regulate  the  curriculum  of  the 
Continuation  School  and  the  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given, 
according  to  local  requirements,  and  with  due  observance  of  the  follow- 
ing regmations : 

1.  That  it  must  be  given  for  at  least  ninety-six  hours  in  the  year. 

2.  That  it  must  include  at  least  four  subjects  of  instruction,  amon^ 
which  two  at  least  are  comprised  in  Uie  usual  school  instruction. 

3.  That  it  must  be  so  arranged  that  parents  who  do  not  wish  their 
children  to  receive  more  than  96  hours  of  repetition-instruction  in  the 
year,  may  be  able  to  send  them  to  a  regular  course,  without  exceeding 
this  number  of  hours. 

4.  That,  excepting  always  temporary  exemption  for  certain  com- 
munes or  parts  of  communes  to  be  allowed  by  Us,  opportunity  must 
be  affordea  for  girls,  whether  thev  take  part  in  the  lessons  with  boys  or 
not,  of  receiving  Continuation  Scnool  instruction  for  96  hours  in  the 
year  apart  from  the  hours  in  the  evening. 

5.  That  not  more  than  two  half-dajrs  in  the  week  must  be  devoted 
to  this  instruction,  apart  from  the  hours  in  the  evenly. 

6.  That  during  the  hours  assigned  for  this  instruction  in  the  ixx>nis 
selected  for  that  purpose,  the  Usual  primary  instruction  shall  not  U^ 
given  to  the  classes  of  the  primary  school  which  are  instructed  in 
those  rooms. 

A  lesson  hour,  be^^inning  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  later,  shaU  be 
considered  as  belongiiiff  to  the  evening  hours. 
Article  18  and  Article  19,  5,  are  applicable  to  this  case. 
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TITLE  III. 
Final  and  temporary  pnmsionfl. 

Abticle  35. 

For  the  furtherance  of  attendance  at  school  the  communal  council  is 
empowered  to  supply  food  and  clothing  to  school  children  who  stand  in 
need  of  them,  or  to  grant  a  subsidy  for  that  object,  in  both  cases  according 
to  reflations  to  be  made  by  general  measures  of  administration. 

Children  who  attend  the  public  schools  and  children  who  attend 
private  schools,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  2  of  this  law, 
shall  be  treatea  in  the  same  manner. 

Article  36. 

As  regards  children  for  whom  permission  shall  be  asked,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  13,  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  this 
law  coming  into  operation,  the  period  of  six  months,  mentioned  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  Article  13,  snail  be  replaced  by  the  shorter  period  which  has 
elapsed  Detween  the  date  of  this  law  coming  into  operation  and  the  day  of 
the  application. 

Article  37. 

This  law  may  be  cited  under  the  title  of  the  "  Compulsory  Education 
Law." 

Article  38. 

This  law  shall  come  into  operation  at  a  dat.e  to  be  subsequently  fixed 
by  Us. 

On  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  law  the  Articles  80  and  81  of  the 
law  for  rcu^ulating  primary  instruction  cease  to  be  in  force. 

We  order  and  direct  that  this  law  shall  be  inserted  in  the  StaatMad. 
and  that  all  Ministerial  Departments.  Authorities,  fioards,  and  Civil 
Functionaries,  whom  it  may  concern,  shall  co-operate  to  the  strict  carrying 
out  of  the  same.    Given  at  Soestdgk,  the  7th  July,  1900. 

(Signed)       WiLHBLMiNA. 
(Contersigned) 

H.  OOEMAN  BoEGESIUS, 

Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Published  on  the  Eighteenth  of  July,  1900. 

(Signed)       Cort  V.  D   Lindbk, 

Minister  of  Justice. 


rffaM 
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B.— THE  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  LAW  OF  1889. 


(Staatsblad  No.  175.)  Law  of  the  8th  December  1889,  for  the  partial 
amendment  of  the  Law  of  17  August  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127)  for  the 
regulation  of  primary  instruction. 

We  William  III.,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince 
of  Orange-Nassau,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  etc.,  etc,  etc. 

To  all  who  shall  see  this  or  hear  this  read,  greeting ! 

We  proclaim  that  we,  taking  into  consideration  that  it  is  desirable 
partially  to  revise  the  law  of  17  August,  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127),  for  the 
regulation  of  iirimary  instruction,  as  amended  by  the  laws  of  27  July  1882 
(Staatsblad  No.  117),  3  January  1884  (Staatsblad  No.  2),  11  July  1884 
(Staatsblad  No.  123),  and  15  April  1886  (Staatsblad  No.  64) ; 

Having  attended  to  Our  Council  of  State  and  by  common  consent  of  the 
States-General,  do  hereby  approve  the  following  : 


Article  I. 

Clauses  2,  3,  8,  9,  12,  14,  15, 16,  19,  24,  28,  32,  second  section,  39,  45,  46, 
48,  56.  576,  60,  61,  63,  last  section,  65,  65  6m,  73  and  85,  last  section,  of  the 
law  of  17  August  1878,  shall  read  as  follows  : 

Clause  2.— This  law  includes,  among  the  subjects  of  primary  education 
instruction  in : 
ft.  Reading. 

b.  Writing. 

c.  Arithmetic. 

d.  The  elements  of  the  Dutch  language. 

e.  The  elements  of  the  history  of  Holland. 
/.  The  elements  of  geographer. 

q.  The  elements  of  natural  history. 
'        1  Singing. 

t.  First  exercises  in  drawing. 

j.  Gymnastic  exercises,  independent,  or  in  form  of  drill. 

k.  Useful  manual  work  for  girls. 

Besides  the  above,  instruction  can  also  be  given  in  primary  schools  in-^ 
/.  The  elements  of  the  French  language. 
1IU  The  elements  of  the  German  language, 
n.  The  elements  of  the  English  language. 
0.  The  elements  of  universal  history. 
27,  The  elements  of  science. 
q.  Drawing. 

r.  The  elements  of  agriculture. 
B.  Gymnastics. 
t.  Fancy  manual  work  for  girls. 

Clause  3.— The  primarv  schools  established  and  supported  bv  the  State 
or  by  communes  are  public  schools,  the  others  are  private  schools.  No 
provision  is  made  by  the  waterway  departments'*  to  provinces  on  behalf 

*  Dutch  "  waienehappett,'*  adapted  French  ^^  tvateringues" 
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of  primarjr  instruction.  No  contributions  of  money  nor  any  other  support 
may  be  given  by  the  communes  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  private 
schools  or  private  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers,  except  in  the 
cases  and  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  law. 

Clause  8. — ^Young  persons  of  both  sexes  may  be  admitted  into  the  school 
as  pupil-teacherS)  provided  they — 

a.  Have  attained  their  fifteenth  year  and  not  exceeded  their  nine- 
teenth, or  hold  the  certificate  referred  to  in  Clause  56,  under  a. 

b.  Are  engaged  in  no  work  in  the  school  other  than  that  in  which 
they  are  occupied  under  the  supervision  ancl  guidance  of  a  competent 
person  present  in  the  same  school-room  ;  and 

e.  After  having  been  appointed  pupil-teachers  for  three  months,  are 
in  possession  of  a  testimonial  approved  in  writing  by  the  scnool 
inspector  of  the  arrondissement  not  less  recent  than  one  year,  and 
issued  and  signed  by  the  head  teacher  of  the  school  which  they 
were  attending  at  the  time  of  such  issue,  stating  that  their  moral 
conduct  and  their  progress  are  satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  the  school  inspector  of  the  arrondissement  withholding 
his  approval,  the  head  teacher  of  the  school  may  within  a  fortnight  after 
such  refusal  appeal  for  a  decision  to  the  district  school  inspector.  This 
latter  ffives  his  decision  within  a  month. 

The  head  teacher  of  the  school  gives  a  written  notice,  at  least  three  days 
in  advance,  of  the  admission  of  a  pupil-teacher  into  his  school,  to  tne 
school  inspector  of  the  arrondissement 

Clause  9. — Whosoever  shall,  in  opposition  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
Clause  6  (1878),  give  instruction  in  premises  not  approved  of,  or  who  as 
head  teacher  of  a  school  admits  more  pupils  into  a  class-room  than  it  may 
hold  by  the  regulations  set  forth  in  that  Clause  or  who  admits  thereto 
pupil-teachers  without  previously  having  dispatched  the  requisite  written 
notification,  or  otherwise  than  in  the  manner  stated  in  Clause  8,  is  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  florins  (gulden). 

If  at  the  time  the  offence  was  committed  two  years  have  not  elapsed 
since  a  previous  sentence  without  appeal  was  pronounced  on  the  offender 
for  a  similar  offence,  he  is  punished  oy  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
florins  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  a  fortnight.  On  a 
second  or  subsequent  repetition  of  the  offence  committed  within  two 
years  after  the  last  sentence  without  appeal  was  pronounced,  a  punieJiment 
of  at  least  one  year's  imprisonment  is  mflicted. 

Clause  12. — Normal  schools  and  courses  of  instruction  for  the  training  of 
teachers  are  established  and  supported  by  the  State. 

The  establishment  of  them  is  regulated  by  general  measures  of 
administration. 

A  State  contribution  can  be  granted  on  behalf  of  the  training  of 
teachers  :— 

1.  To  communal  or  private  normal  schools ; 

2.  To  normal  school  teachers  and  head  teachers  for  each  of  the 
persons  trained  by  them,  who  have  obtained  the  certificate  referred  to 
in  Clause  56,  according  to  the  rules  and  conditions  to  be. made  by  Us 
by  general  measures  ^  administration. 

Regulations  a  and  c  of  Clause  8  and  those  of  Clause  9,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  admission  of  pupil-teachers,  do  not  apply  to  the  practice 
schools  which  are  attached  to  tne  normal  schools  indicated  by  Us. 

Clause  14. —  ....  Excepting  the  cases  provided  for  in  Clause  19 
under  a,  b,  c,  d  and /,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  Us  against  every  resolution 
taken  in  virtue  of  this  law  by  the  Deputations*  by  any  person  interested  in 
the  supervision  or  amendment  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Deputation. 


*  ^^  Oedeput€ej'de  Staien,^  EtaU  D^puUi  or  Deputations  Fermanentes, 
the  official  Dody  to  which  all  communal  accounts  are  paid  in  each  Province. 
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The  appeal  must  be  lodged  within  thirty  day^  counting  from  the  d«r 
whereon  the  resolution  was  published  or  forwarded  to  the  party  concemecL 

Clause  15.— This  law  is  not  applicable  to — 

a.  Any  person  who  gives  special  instruction  exclusively  in  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  stated  in  Clause  2,  under  hfi^k^q^  r,  and  t, 

b.  Those  schools  exclusively  intended  for  instruction  in  one  or  more 
of  the  subjects  stated  in  Clause  2,  under  A,  t,  j,  k^  g,r^  <,  and  t. 

Clause  16. — In  every  commune  sufficient  primary  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  an  adequate  number  of  schools,  which  .shall  be  accessible  to  all 
children  without  any  distinction  of  creed. 

The  instruction  embraces  the  subjecUi  enumerated  in  Clause  ±  a-kj  aud 
when  sufficient  need  of  extension  exists,  one  or  more  or  even  all  subjects 
mentioned  in  that  clause  under  l-t. 

The  children  admitted  to  the  school  are  obliged  in  each  class  to  take 
part  in  all  the  branches  of  instruction  taught  therein,  excepting  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  Clause  2,  under  j  and  s. 

Adjoining  communes  may  ....  combine  in  the  foundation  and 
maintenance  of  joint  schools,  or  in  the  drawing  up  of  regulations  con- 
cerning the  admission  of  children  from  the  one  commune  to  the  schools  of 
the  other. 

Clause  19.— The  resolutions  of  the  Communal  Council  concerning— 

a.  The  place  where  school  premises  shall  be  erected ; 

b.  The  diminution  of  the  number  of  schools  or  of  the  scope  of  the 
instruction ; 

c.  The  amalgamation  of  a  school  with,  or  its  substitution  for,  another 
school; 

d.  The  closing  of  a  school  or  the  suspension  of  instruction  in  a 
school; 

e.  The  age  which  children  must  have  attained  before  they  are 
admitted  to  the  public  school  and  the  age  at  which  they  must  quit 
the  school ;  and 

/.  The  dismissal  of  teachers    •    •    •    • 

are  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Deputation. 

Clause  24.— The  head  teacher  of  the  school  is  assisted  by  at  least  one 
teacher,  as  soon  as  the  number  of  children  attending  the  school  exceeds 
forty,  and  by  at  least  two  teachers  as  soon  as  the  number  amounts  to 
ninety-one. 

An  additional  teacher  is  required  for  every  twenty-five  children  in 
attendance. 

When,  including  the  head  teacher  of  the  school,  the  number  of  teachers 
attachea  to  the  school  according  to  the  aforesaid  regulations  of  this  clause 
shall  exceed  four,  two  of  them  at  least,  or  if  the  number  exceeds  ei^t, 
three  at  least,  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  must 
possess  the  rank  of  head  teacher. 

Among  the  teachers  mentioned  in  this  clause,  those  wno  give  instruction 
exclusively  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  named  in  Clause  2  under  h-4 
are  not  included. 

More  than  600  children  may  not  be  admitted  simultaneously  to  any 
school,  unless  i^rmission  be  granted  by  Us  for  special  reasons. 

The  application  of  this  clause  is  based  upon  the  number  of  children  who 
are  recognised  as  pupils  actually  in  attendance  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month  of  January  in  the  current  school  year. 

When  this  basis  cannot  be  taken  owing  to  the  date  when  the  school  was 
established,  the  numbei  of  pupQs  who  were  recognised  as  actually  in 
attendance  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  following  that  on  which  the 
school  was  opened,  shall  be  substituted. 
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Clause  28. — The  teachers  attached  to  the  communal  schools  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  communal  council. 

The  nomination  of  the  teacher  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  is  made 
by  a  committee  of  at  least  three  authorised  persons,  including  the  Burgo- 
master and  Aldermen  and  the  district  school  mspector. 

Should  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldeimen  and  the  school  inspector  be  unable 
to  agree  (on  a  selection),  a  comparative  examination  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidates  must  precede  the  nomination.  Should  more  than  six 
competent  persons  present  themselves  for  examination,  the  Burgomaster 
and  Aldermen,  in  consultation  with  the  district  school  inspector,  may 
determine  what  candidates  shall  compete,  provided  that  they  be  not  less 
than  six.  In  the  event  of  disagreement  respecting  the  choice  of  the 
persons  to  be  examined,  all  those  candidates  wno  presented  themselves  for 
examination  shall  be  aomitted  to  it. 

In  the  event  of  the  nomination  taking  place  after  the  said  competitive 
examination,  a  report  furnished  bv  at  least  three  competent  persons 
shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  district  school  inspector  and  forwarded  to  the 
council,  together  with  a  written  explanatory  recommendation  regardinj^  the 
candidates.  Everything  which  f urtner  concerns  the  examination  mentioned 
in  this  clause,  is  settled  by  Us  by  general  measures  of  administration. 

In  communes  where  there  are  more  schools  than  one  the  teacher  who  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  one  can  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  other, 
without  any  report,  if  the  municipal  council  agree  thereto  after  consulting 
the  district  school  inspector.  The  nomination  of  other  teachers  must  be 
based  upon  a  report  of  at  least  three  competent  persons,  including  the 
Burgomaster  and  Aldermen  in  conference  with  the  school  inspector  of  the 
arrondissement,  after  receii)t  of  the  report  of  the  head  teacher  of  the 
school  to  which  the  nomination  is  to  be  made.  The  bead  teacher's  report 
and  the  written  explanatory  recommendation  of  the  arrondissement 
inspector  are  laid  before  the  communal  council 

Teachers  attached  to  schools  which  are  supported  exclusively  by  the 
State  are  nominated  by  Our  Minister  who  is  charged  with  the  admimstra- 
tion  of  this  law. 

Clause  32,  second  section. — If  in  the  case  of  a  head  teacher  no  provision 
is  made  by  the  communal  council  to  fill  the  post  within  six  months  ol  its 
becoming  vacant,  the  appointment  is  made  by  the  Deputation  after  a 
prelhninary  examination  mto  the  qualifications  of  Uie  candidates. 

Clause  39. — ^A  head  teacher  or  an  ordinary  teacher  who  is  discharged  owing 
to  the  suppression  of  the  school,  or  owing  to  the  abolition  of  his  post  because 
the  number  of  teachers  exceeds  that  prescribed  by  law  (provided  he  has  not 
reached  the  period  when  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension),  shall  receive  an 
interim  salary^  to  be  granted  by  the  State  amounting  to  one-half  the 
annual  salary  which  he  was  receiving  at  the  time  of  his  discharge.  This 
interim  salary  expires  in  five  years  in  the  case  of  a  head  teacher  and  in  two 
years  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  teacher,  or  when  the  head  teacher  or 
ordinary  teacher  becomes  entitled  to  a  pension,  or  as  soon  as  he  is 
nominated  to  any  Government,  provincial,  or  communal  post,  the  salary  of 
which  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  this  interim  salary,  or  accepts  any 
appointment  not  offered  by  the  State,  province,  or  commune.  Upon  his 
accepting  an  appointment  not  offered  by  the  State,  province,  or  commune, 
the  income  of  which  is  less  than  the  interim  salary,  this  latter  is 
decreased  by  the  deduction  of  the  amount  of  that  income. 

Except  in  the  last-named  case,  the  time  during  which  such  interim  salary 
has  been  received  is  reckoned  in  the  claim  for  pensions. 

One-half  of  the  interim  salary  granted  to  ordinary  teachers,  but  no  part 
of  that  granted  to  head  teachers  of  schools,  is  refunded  to  the  State^by 
the  commune. 


*  Dutch,  uKichtgeld ;  French,  traiteTnenU  cPattente, 
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(The  above  clause  does  not  apply  to  teachers  in  public  schools  who  are 
exclusively  entrusted  with  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  named 
in  Clause  2  under  hj  f,  k,  q^  r  and  t^  nor  to  teachers  in  puUic  schools  who 
give  instruction  exclusively  in  one  of  the  subjects  or  in  both  the  subjects 
named  in  Clause  2  under  J  and  «,  unless  they  aliso  give  instruction  in  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  named  in  Clause  2  under  A,  t,  k^  g,  r  and  /.) 

Clause  45.— Every  year  a  contribution  is  given  by  the  State  to  the 
commune  as  follows  :— 

1  a.  For  every  head  teacher  of  a  school  of  ninety  pupils  and  under, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  florins  ; 

From  ninety-one  to  a  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pupils  inclusive,  three 
hundred  florins ; 

From  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  nine  pupils  incln»ive,  four 
hundred  florins ; 

From  three  hundred  and  ten  to  four  hundred  and  nineteen  pupib 
inclusive,  five  hundred  florins  ; 

From  four  hundred  and  twentv  pupils  and  upwards,  six  hundred 
florins  ; 

b.  For  everv  teacher  who  assists  the  head  teacher,  so  far  as  such 
assistance  is  ooli^tor^r  according  to  Clause  24,  for  schools  of  forty-one 
to  ninety  pupils  mclusive,  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins ; 

Of  ninety-one  pupils  and  above,  two  hundred  florins ;  but  for  each  of 
those  teachers  wno  nave  attained  the  age  of  twenty-three  and  hold  the 
rank  of  head  teacher,  so  far  as  such  teacher  or  teachers  are  required 
by  Clause  24,  three  hundred  florins. 

c.  If  the  teaching  staff  attached  to  the  school  exceeds  the  minimum 
of  teachers  fixed  by  Clause  24 :— 

For  schools  of  ninety  pupils  and  under,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
florins,  and  from  ninety-one  to  three  hundred  and  nine  pupils 
inclusive,  two  hundred  florins  for  each  teacher ; 

For  schools  of  three  hundred  and  ten  pupils  and  above,  two 
hundred  florins  per  -teacher  for  at  most  two  teachers  ; 
But  if,  in  addition  to  subjects  a — ky  the  instruction  at  the  same  time 
includes  two  at  least  of  the  subjects  mentioned  under  /,  m^  and  n,  and 
the  subject  mentioned  under  p  of  Clause  2  : — 

For  schools  of  ninety  pupils  and  under,  two  hundred  florins  for 
one  teacher ; 

For  schools  of  ninety-one  pupils  to  a  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
inclusive,  two  hundred  and  nfty  florins  per  teacher  for  at  moat 
two  teachers. 

For  schools  of  two  hundred  pupils  and  upwards,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  florins  per  teacher  for  at  most  three  teachers. 

If  a  teacher^  in  the  course  of  the  year,  has^  to  perform  his  military 
service,  or  is  discharged,  or  dies,  the  contribution  is  reckoned  according 
to  the  scale  named  under  a,  b,  and  c,  in  proportion  to  the  number  ^ 
full  months  during  which  he  has  been  attached  to  the  school  in  the 
course  of  that  year. 

2.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  erecting, 
altering,  or  purchasing  school  premises,  so  far  as  these  expenses  do 
not  devolve  upon  others,  or  are  found  in  other  ways. 

With  regard  to  the  contribution  imder  I,  those  schools  do  not  come 
under  its  application  in  which  the  fees^  produce  an  average  income 
of  eighty  florins  and  upwards  per  annum  in  respect  of  each  pupil. 

For  the  computation  of  the  grant  the  basis  taken  is  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  pupils  to  the  number  of  teachers,  in  accordance  with 
the  scale  mentionea  in  Clause  24. 
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Kules  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the^e  regulations  are  given  by 
\Ja  by  general  measures  of  administration  with  due  regard  to  the 
beginnings,  and  with  the  exceptions  of  the  completion,  or  of  the 
repayment  i^ter  the  expiration  of,  the  year  of  service  for  which  the 
payment  of  this  grant  was  made. 

a.  Grants  are  paid  in  advance  as  follows  : — 

To  those  mentioned  under  1  a  and  h  according  to  the  number  of 
teachers  which  must  be  attached  to  the  school  by  the  rules  set 
forth  in  Clause  24  ; 

To  those  mentioned  under  1  c,  so  far  as  the  number  of  teachers 
attached  to  the  school  on  January  1  of  the  year  of  service  comes 
into  consideration  for  the  contribution  ; 

b.  To  those  named  under  2,  in  connection  with  the  i^eriods  of  payment. 

Clause  46. — To  meet  the  expenses  which  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
commune,  a  school  fee  of  at  least  20  cents,  per  month  must  be  exacted 
from  every  pupil  in  attendance,  with  the  exception  of  the  indigent,  or 
those  who,  though  not  indigent,  are  in  straitened  circumstances.*  The 
poorer  parentst  are  only  liable  for  a  proiwrtion  of  the  fee  when  the  school 
fees  are  alike  for  every  child  of  the  same  class. 

Exemption  from  the  obligation  to  levy  school  fees  may  be  granted  to  a 
commune  by  Us  in  Council  by  a  decree  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  such 
exemption.    Withdrawal  of  this  exemption  is  effected  in  like  manner. 

The  introduction,    modification,  or  abolition    of   these  school  fees  is 

effected  with this  understanding,  that  Our  approval 

of  this  payment  will  not  be  withheld  save  by  the  advice,  giving  explicit 
reasons.^  of  the  Council  of  State. 

The  levying  of  fees  is  settled  by  local  statute The 

school  fees  shall  amount  to  no  more  for  any  child  that  can  be  considered 
to  represent  the  ex^ienKe  incurred  by  the  commune  for  the  instruction 
of  that  child. 

Clause  48.~ Unless  otherwise  ordained  by  a  regulation  made  in  virtue  of 
the  last  section  of  Clause  16,  the  school  fees  exacted  from  the  children 
from  other  comniunes  shall  not  exceed  those  exacted  from  the  school 
children  resident  in  the  commune  which  levies  the  school  fees.  For  two 
or  more  children  of  one  family  who  attend  school  at  the  same  time,  the 
fees  can  be  reduced  l>elow  what  they  would  be  if  reckoned  for  each  child 
separately. 

Clause  56. — Certificates  of  (qualification §  imply  : — 

a.  That  the  i)osses.sor  thereof  is  authorised  U)  impart  home  and 
.school  instruction  in  the  subjects  nientione<l  in  Clause  -1  under  a~i. 
The  certificate  can  at  the  same  time  confer  competence||  to  give  home- 
and  school  instruction  in  one  or  both  the  subjects  named  under 
j  and  k  in  Clause  2  of  the  law. 

h.  That  the  ix)sse.vK)r  thereof,  if  he  holds  also  the  rank  of  head 
teacher,  is  emjjowercd  to  give  home  and  school  instruction  not  only 
in  the  subjects  stated  in  Clause  2  under  flf-i,  but  also  in  those  therein 
specified  under  o  and  a.  The  certificate  can  at  the  same  time  confer 
competence  to  give  noine  and  school  instniction  in  one  or  both 
subjects  specified  under./  and  k  in  Clause  2  of  the  law. 

c.  That  the  possessor  thereof  is  thereby  made  competent  to  give 
home  instruction,  or  both  home  and  school  instruction  in  definite 
branches. 


« 


Dutch  onvei'nioffen.    "  Indigent "  here  represents  the  Dutch  heduld, 

t  De  minv&nnogenden, 

t  ^^t  redenen  omklttd  beslnit ;  i.e.,  aim  nwdv^. 

§  Akten  van  bekwaaniheid, 

II  Bevoeqdheid  tferleenen. 
5589.  P  D 
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Clause  576. — *  .  <■  .  .  examination,  for  which  opportunity  shall  be 
offered  at  least  once  a  year  in  every  pjrovince,  by  a  committee  composed 
of  the  inspector  of  lower  instruction  in  the  province,  and  four  district 
or  arrondissement  school  insjjectors. 

Clause  60. — The  examination  comprises :  good  reading  and  writing ; 
analysis  of  sentences,  orthography,  and  the  elements  of  the  Dutch 
language ;  skill  in  expressing  oneself  correctly  and  easily,  both  verbally 
and  in  writing  ;  first  exercises  in  drawing ;  arithmetic,  both  simple  sums 
and  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  a  knowledge  of  proportion,  and  the 
Dutch  standard  of  weights  and  measures;  tiie  elements  of  geography, 
especially  of  Holland  and  its  foreign  possessions  ;  the  main  features  of  the 
history  of  the  fatherland  ;  the  elements  of  natural  history ;  the  theory  of 
singing  ;  the  principles  of  }>edago^  and  education. 

U  iK>n  their  admission  being  ratified,  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  all  those 
who  have  made  application  to  that  effect  of  furnishing  proof  of  their  skill 
in  gymnastics,  whether  independent  or  in  the  form  of  drill,  and  to  female 
teachers  of  furnishing  proof  of  their  skill  in  useful  manual  work  for  girK 

Every  candidate  who  j>asses  satisfactorily  is  furnished  free  of  charge 
with  a  certificate  of  proficiency.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  passed 
their  examination  in  gymnastics,  whether  independent  or  in  the  form 
of  drill,  or  in  useful  manual  work,  or  in  both  branches,  a  note  Ls  made 
to  that  effect  on  their  certificate. 

Those  wlio  hold  a  certificate  for  subject  q,  according  to  Clause  65  bi^  are 
exempted  from  the  examination  in  preliminary  drawing. 

Clause  61. — To  obtain  the  certificate  quoted  in  Clause  56  under  6,+  the 
following  conditions  are  required : — 

a.  Possession  of  the  cei'tificate  mentioned  in  Clause  56(f. 

h.  Proof  of  at  least  two  years'  experience  as  teacher,  or  (after  under- 
going the  examination  mentioned  in  Clause  56a)  as  pupU  teacher  in 
one  or  more  public  or  private  schools  for  primary  instruction,  or  as 
teacher  in  one  or  more  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  the  blind,  dumb, 
or  idiots,  the  proof  thereof  to  be  furnished  by  the  head  teacher  or 
teachers  of  such  schools,  or  proof  to  be  furnished  bv  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  training  schools  for  teachers  indicated  by  Us,  of  having 
followed  at  that  scnool  for  two  years  the  classes  preparatory  to  thi^ 
examination,  after  entering  for  the  examination  mentioned  in  Claiuse  56 
under  a, 

c.  Entrance  for  an  examination,  comprising — except  the  subject^ 
mentioned  in  Clause  2  under  a-^— the  subjects  namea  therein  under 
o  and  ^,  and  the  methods  of  pedagogy  and  education. 

So  tar  as  subject  q  is  concernec^  those  are  exempt  who  possess  a 
certificate  of  proficiency  in  this  subject  in  accordance  with  Clause  Go 
his. 

Clause  63,  last  section.— A  certificate  of  proficiency  will  be  presented 
free  of  diarse  to  every  candidate  who  satisfies  the  examiners. 

The  notification  referred  to  in  the  last  section  but  one  of  Clause  GO 
is  written  across  the  head  teacher's  certificate  of  qualification. 

Clause  65. — To  obtain  a  certificate  for  home  and  school  instruction  in 
one  or  more  of  the  subjects  named  in  Clause  2,  under  /,  m-y  n,  p,  r,  and  x, 
the  candidate  is  required  : — 

a.  To  possess  the  certificate  mentioned  in  Clause  56a, 

h.  To  present  himself  (or  herself)  for  examination  before  one  of  the 
Commissions  mentioned  in  Clause  69  of  the  law  of  2nd  May  1863 
(Staatsblad  No.  50). 

Anything  which  may  further  concern  the  examinations  referred  to  in  this 
clause  is  settled  by  Us  by  general  measures  of  administration. 


*  This  refers  to  the  examination  for  certificates  of   qualification  as 
"  ordinary  teacher." 
t  I.e.,  the  head  teacher's  certificate. 
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Clause  65  bis, — From  time  to  time  opportunity  is  afforded  of  obtaining  n 
certificate  for  home  and  school  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  Clause  2,  under  7,  h  </,  and  t,  by  an  examination  before  a 
special  commisHion  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  Our  Minister  charged  with 
tne  administration  of  this  law.  Everything  that  concerns  the  examinations 
mentioned  in  this  clause  is  settled  by  Us  by  geneml  measures  of  admin- 
istration. 

Clause  73. — All  schools  both  public  and  private  where  primary  instruction 
is  given  must  be  always  accessible,  and  upon  demand,  must  be  at  once  thrown 
open  to  members  of  the  college  of  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen,  to  the 
presidents  and  members  of  local  commissions  of  supervision,  to  the  school 
inspectors  of  the  arrondissement,  to  the  district  school  inspectors,  and  to  all 
inspectors  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  head  teachers  of 
these  schools,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  teachers,  are  bound  to  furnish  the 
desired  information  respecting  the  school  and  its  instruction,  either  to  the 
persons  above-mentioned  or  to  Our  Minister,  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  law.  They  are  bound  to  do  this  in  anj;  form,  either  verbally 
or  ill  writing,  both  during  school  hours  and  at  other  times. 

Clause  85,  last  section. — ^The  notification  added  to  the  certificate  for 
school  instruction,  w^hich  is  given  u{)on  satisfactorilv  passing  an  examina- 
tion in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  named  under  k-jy  of  Clause  1  of  the 
law  of  August  13th  1857  (Staatsblad  No.  103)  confers  the  same  competence 
as  re^rds  those  subjects  as  is  conferred  by  the  special  certificates  mentioned 
in  Clause  56  under  c. 

The  exemption  referred  to  in  the  last  sentence  of  ClaiLse  61  applies  like- 
wise to  those  in  possession  of  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  or  of  the  special 
mention  for  the  subject  mentioned  in  o  of  Clause  1  of  the  law  of  13th  August 
1857  (Staatsblad  No.  103.)    (See  below.). 

Article  2. 

Clause  54  bu.— The  State  grants  to  the  managers  of  private  primary 
schools  for  every  year  of  service  a  contribution  according  to  the  same  scale 
as  that  which  by  Clause  45  (1)  is  granted  to  the  commune  on  l>ehalf  of  the 
public  primary  schools,  provided  : — 

1.  The  school  is  under  the  management  of  an  institution  or 
responsible  society. 

2.  The  instruction  includes  the  subjects  named  in  Clause  2  under 
a-i\  as  likewise  A-,  unless,  so  far  as  this  last  subject  is  concerned,  it 
appears,  that  the  pupils  in  attendance  have  received  adequate  iii- 
stiniction  therein  elsewhere. 

3.  That  instruction  is  given  during  at  least  eighteen  hours  ijcr  week, 
of  which  two  hours  at  most  are  devoted  to  the  subject  mentioned 
under  k  of  Clause  2,  in  accordance  with  a  time-table  which  must  l)e 
submitted  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  arrondissement,  and  hung  up 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  in  which  the  holidays  and  vacations  shall 
also  be  set  forth. 

4.  That  the  number  of  teachers  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the 
public  schools  as  stated  in  Clause  24,  the  third  section  excepted. 

Tliose  special  schools  are  not  entitled  to  claim  such  contributions  :— 

a.  In  which  the  number  of  pupils  al)ove  six  years  recogni.se<l  as 
actually  in  attendance  amounts  to  less  than  twenty-five,  according  to 
the  standard  mentioned  in  Clause  24. 

6.  In  which  the  school  fees  produce  an  average  annual  income  of 
eighty  florins  or  more  in  respect  of  each  pupil. 

r.  In  which,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  teaching  staff,  a  period 
elapses  between  the  time  when  the  post  falls  vacant  and  its  accept- 
ance by  the  nominee  longer  than  six  months  in  the  case  of  the  head 
teacher  in  charge,  or  longer  than  four  months  in  the  case  of  the  other 
ordinary  teachers. 

d.  Which  appear  to  be  conducted  for  purposes  of  profit. 

P589,  V  n 
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In  calculation  for  the  purix>»e  of  Rub-section  h  the  rule  followed  U  that 
set  forth  in  Clause  45. 

The  authorities  are  bound  to  afford  all  requisite  information  relative  to 
conditions  a-d  to  our  Minister  chared  with  tne  administration  of  this  law, 
and  to  the  Deputation  of  the  Provmce  wherein  the  school  is  established, 
and  this  under  pain  of  forfeiting  all  claim  to  the  contribution. 

Every  year  in  the  month  of  January  the  school  authorities  who  claim  a 
Government  contribution  by  virtue  of  this  clause  shall  send  their  applica- 
tion to  the  Deputation  of  the  Province  wherein  the  school  is  situated. 

The  Deputation  decides  before  the  following  May  whether  the  school 
satisfies  the  re(iuirenients  and  conditions  for  a  Government  grant  as  specified 
in  this  clause,  fixing  the  amount  of  the  said  Government  sranl^  in  accord- 
ance with  the  first  ix>rti()n  of  this  clause,  and  notifying  their  aecision  without 
delay  to  Our  Minister  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  law,  aft 
likewise  to  the  inspector  of  primary  instruction  in  whose  official  district  the 
school  is  situated,  and  to  the  school  authorities  who  made  the  application. 

Within  thirty  clear  dajrs  from  the  date  of  the  decision  appeal  can  l>e 
made  to  Us  by  Our  Coram issioner  in  the  Province  and  by  the  mspector  and 
authorities  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  amount  which  the  authorities  may  claim  is  settled  by  Us  in  a  final 
decision. 

Rules  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  clause  are  given  by  Us  iii 
general  measures  of  administration. 

Article  3. 

Clause  32  bis.-  When  young  persons  holding  the  certificates  mentioned 
in  Clause  56  under  a  are  admitted  to  a  communal  school  on  the  condition 
described  in  Clause  8  as  pupil-teachers,  such  pupil-teachers,  in  the  event  of 
suspension,  dismissal,  or  temporary  indisposition  of  a  teacher,  are  empow^^d 
and  obliged,  when  so  directed  by  the  h^d  teacher,  to  undertake  the  duti&s 
of  the  vacant  post. 

Article  4. 

Clause  65  ter. — The  following  sums  are  payable  in  advance  for 
examinations  : — 

For  the  examination  named  in  Clause  57,  />,  five  florins ; 

For  the  examination  named  in  Clause  61,  under  c,  ten  florins  : 


For  the  examinatir)!i  named  in  Clause  65/>,  in  each  of  the  subjects 
named  under  /,  w*,  >i,  />,  y,  r  and  «,  in  Clause  2^  five  florins  ; 

For  the  examination  named  in  C^lanse  65  />?«,  in  each  of  the  subject* 
named  under./  and  /%  in  C-lause  2,  two  florins  j 

For  thft  examination  named  in  Clause  65  6i«,  in  each  of  the  subjects 
named  under  y  and  ^,  in  Clause  2,  five  florins. 
These  fees  are  i>aid  into  the  State  Treasury. 

Article  5. 

The  amendment  effected  by  this  law  in  Ckuse  45  of  the  law  of  17th 

August  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127) comes  first  into  force 

in  the  year  1891. 

Clause  45,  as  it  now  reads,  remains  in  force  for  the  preceding  years  with 
the  understanding  that  for  the  year  1890 ;  (1)  a  Government  grant  of  25  per 
cent,  shall  be  disbursed  for  the  expenses  of  erecting^  altering,  or  purchasmg 
school  premises :  (2)  that  the  expenses  incurred  m  erectm^f,  altering,  or 
purchasmg  teachers'  houses,  and  those  incurred  in  procuring  necessary 
school  furniture  for  the  establishment  of  new  school  premises,  are  not 
reckoned  in  the  calculation  of  the  amount  to  be  made  good  by  die  State, 
unless  the  designs  for  the  building  and  altering  of  schools  and  teachers' 
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dwellmgH  are  submitted  before  24tli  September  1889,  to  the  approval  re- 
quired by  Clause  50  of  the  law  of  17th  August  1878  (Staatsblact  No.  127), 
so  far  as  that  law  embodies  the  law  of  11th  Julv  1884,  in  which  case  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  these  expenses  shall  be  refunded. 

If  the  grant  in  aid  of  teachers'  salaries  in  accordance  with  the  amended 
law  as]  set  forth  in  Clause  45  of  the  law  of  17th  August  1878  (Staatsblad 
No.  127)  amounts  to  less  in  any  one  year  for  any  commune  than  the  sum 
refunded  by  the  State  for  the  expenses  of  primary  instruction,  not  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  establishing  school  premises  and  teachers'  dwellings,  and 
the  purchase  of  necessary  school  furniture  upon  the  establishment  of  new 

uremises,  to  which  the  commune  by  virtue  of  the  said  clause could 

lay  claim  for  the  year  1889,  the  State  shall  refund  to  the  said  commune,  in 
lieu  of  the  grant  in  aid  of  teachers'  salaries  above  named,  the  amount  which 
they  would  nave  been  entitled  to  claim  for  that  year,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  above-named  Clauses  45  of  the  laws  of  1878  and  1884,  the  amount  to 
be  refunded  by  the  State  towards  the  expenses  of  primary  instruction,  ex- 
clusive of  the  expenses  of  erecting  school  premises  and  teachers'  dwelhngs, 
and  the  purchase  of  necessary  school  furniture  upon  the  establishment  of 
new  premises  ;  yet  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  exceed  that  awarded  to  it 
for  similar  purposes  in  1889. 

The  pa}rment  of  the  amount  so  refunded  is  made,  taking  into  account  the 
fixed  maximum,  and  is  only  designed  to  make  good  or  pay  back  certain 
sums  after  the  settling  of  the  communal  accounts,  by  way  of  advance  on 
the  Ijosis  of  the  approved  estimates. 

As  soon  as  the  regulations  of  the  third  section  of  this  clause  do  not 
itHiuire  to  be  applied  to  a  commune  for  any  year,  they  cease  to  have  any 
subsetiuent  force,  as  far  as  that  conmiune  is  concerned. 

Clause  54  bis  shall  first  be  applicable  in  the  year  1890,  yet  with  this 
understanding,  that,  if  during  that  year  the  number  of  teachers  attached  to 
the  school  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  public  schools  as  stated  in 
Clause  24.  the  third  section  excepted,  the  claim  to  the  Government 
grant  for  tnose  teachers  shall  not  be  thereby  forfeited.  During  the  years  1 891 
to  1898  inclusive  the  claim  to  (lovernment  aid  will  only  be  forfeited  for  non- 
compliance with  the  terms  of  54  his  (4),  if  the  private  schools  do  not 
comply  with  Clause  23  as  regards  the  teaching  st-iff,  or  so  far  as  Clause  24 
is  concerned,  do  not  comply  with  the  rules  to  he.  f mined  by  Us.  In  any 
deviation  from  the  regulations  of  the  last  section  but  one  of  Clause  24, 
so  far  as  that  clause  is  amended  by  this  law,  the  application  of  Clau.se 
24  for  the  year  1890,  to  the  private  primary  schools  existing  when  this 
law  came  into  force,  and  which  are  entitled  to  the  Government  gi-ant  named 
in  Clause  64  bis,  snail  be  based  upon  the  nunil)er  of  children  who  on 
3l9t  December  1889  were  recognised  as  actually  in  attendance. 

The  number  of  teachers  attached  to  the  communal  schools  when  this  law 
comes  into  force  shall  not  be  decreased,  except  so  far  as  the  number  required 
by  Clause  24,  as  amended  by  this  law,  may  have  been  exceeded. 

Instructions  respecting  the  administration  of  this  clause  are  given  by  Us 
by  general  measures  of  administration. 


Article  6. 

Instruction  commanded  by  this  law  in  the  subject  named  in  Clause  2 
under y,  becomes  obligatory  on  1st  January  1893. 

During  the  six  years  following  this  i)eriod  exemption  from  the  oblignti^m 
of  imparting  this  instruction  may  be  granted  by  Us  to  certain  schcx»ls  in 
each  case  for  at  most  two  years. 
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Those  who  have  given  instniction  in  the  subject  named  in  Clau^se  .2 

under  «  before  or  on  1st  September  1889,  according  to  Clam^e  loa 

may  continue  to  give  instruction  in  that  subject  upon  the  same  standing  as 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

Those  who  before  this  law  comes  into  force  have  obtained  the  certificate 
named  in  Clause  56  under  a  or  6,  or  who  are  ix)ssessed  of- other  e<iui^.*alent 
certificates  or  licences,  are  exempted  from  the  examination  fee  prescrilied 
in  Clause  65  tei\  upon  going  up  for  examination  in  subject  y  mentioned  iu 
Clause  65  bis. 


Article  7. 

Orants  at  present  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  Claiuse  3,  third  section,*  of  the  law 
of  17th  Au^aist  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127),  may  still  be  grantetl  after  this 
law  comes  into  force,  though  they  shall  not  be  increased  iu  amount  or 
granted  under  any  other  conditions. 

Other  gi-ants  which  are  nuide  by  comumnes  under  the  law  of  17th  August 
1878  (Staatsl)lad  No.  127),  but  which  can  no  longer  Ije  made  after  this 
present  law  comes  into  force,  may  be  paid  for  five  years  after  that  period, 
})rovided  they  be  not  increased  in  amount  nor  given  under  new  con- 
ditions. 


Article  8. 

Female  teachers  who  have  obtained  the  certificate  named  in  Clause  5G 
(fi)  of  the  law  of  17th  August  1878  (»Staat*<blad  No.  127),  or  who  are 
mentioned  under  b  of  that  clause  of  the  law  in  force  before  this  present  law 
comes  into  force,  or  who  hold  equivalent  certificates  or  licences  placed  on  the 
same  level  therewith,  retain  their  authority  to  give  home  and  school  instruc- 
tion in  the  subject  named  under  k  in  Clause  2  of  that  law,  within  the  district 
in  which  they  possessed  that  authority. 

All  those  who  have  obtained  the  certificate  mentioned  in  Clause  56  (fi\  of 
the  law  of  17th  August  1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127),  before  this  present  law 
comes  into  force,  or  who  are  in  possession  of  tne  certificates  or  licences 
placed  on  the  same  level  therewith,  retain  their  authority  to  give  home  and 
schcx)!  instruction  in  the  subject  named  under  />  in  Clause  2  of  that  law, 
within  the  district  in  w^hich  they  posvsossed  that  authority. 

The  certificate  mentioned  in  Clause  56  {a)  of  the  law^  of  17th  August 
1878  (Staatsblad  No.  127),  obtained  before  this  law  comes  into  force, 
Tconfers  equal  authority  to  give  home  and  school  instruction  in  the 
first  elements  of  drawmg,  as  the  certificate  earned  in  Clause  56  (c»),  as 
amended  by  this  law. 


Article  9. 

The  existing  regulations  as  to  the  examinations  for  obtaining  the 
certificate  of  proficiency  referred  to  in  Clause  56  (aj  and  {b\  and  as  to  the 
competitive  examinations,  remain  in  force  until  tnose  subjects  shall  be 
reorganised  in  agreement  with  this  law,  though  not  after  the  1st  January 
1891,  and  with  this  understanding,  that  the  regulations  in  Clause  65  ter 
shall  be  in  force  for  all  the  examinations  named  in  that  clause,  from  the 
period  when  this  present  law  comes  into  force. 


*  This  refers  to  the   communal  gi-anta   made  to  private  schools  con- 
ditionally upon  their  severing  all  denominational  connection. 
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Article  10. 

This  law  comes  into  force  on  1st  January  1890. 

We  charge  and  command  that  this  shall  be  placed  in  the  Staatsblad, 
and  that  all  Ministerial  Departments,  Authorities,  Colleges,  and  Officials 
concerned  therein  shall  apply  themselves  to  its  strict  enforcement. 

Given  at  The  Loo,  on  the  8th  of  December  1889. 

WILLIAM. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

Mackay. 

Published  on  the  eleventh  day  of  December,  1889. 
The  Minister  of  Justice, 

llUYS   VAN   BlKRENBROCK. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LAW  OF  1889. 

(Staatsblad  No.  189).  Decree  of  23rd  December  1889,  containing 
instructions  for  the  administration  of  Clause  5,  2nd  section  of  the  law  of 
8  Deceml:)er  1889  (Staatsblad  No.  175)  for  i>artial  amendment  of  the  law 
relating  to  primary  instructitm. 

We  William  III.,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince 
of  Orange-Nassau,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

On  the  report  of  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  lOtli  December  1889, 
(B)  Department  of  General  Atiairs  and  Accounts  ; 

Considering  that  the  necessary  instructions  must  be  given  by  Us  for  the 
administration  of  Clau.se  5,  2nd  section  of  the  law  of  8th  December  1889 
(Staatsblad  No.  1 75)  for  a  partial  revision  of  the  law  regulating  primary 
instruction ; 

Having  listened  to  Our  State  Council  (opinion  of  20th  December  1889> 
No.  5) ; 

And  having  seen  the  later  report  of  our  aforesaid  Minister,  of  21  at 
December  1889,  No.  6378,  Department  of  General  Affairs  and  Accounts  ; 
Have  approved  and  contirmed  :— 

Clause  1. 

In  the  month  of  January  1890  the  Deputation  shall  present  a  statement 
to  Our  Minister  charged  with  administenng  the  law  for  regulating  primary 
instruction,  of  the  sums  approved  by  them  which  in  the  budget  of  each 
commune  in  their  province  are  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  primary 
instruction  for  that  year  ....  relative  to  tne  hire  of  school 
premises  and  teachers'  dwellings. 

The  statement  likewise  includes  the  figures  of  the  Government  grant  to 
the  commune  for  the  provision  of  salaries  to  teachers,  both  male  and 
female,  in  the  primary  schools,  granted  before  the  law  of  17th  August  1878 
(Staatsblad  No.  127)  came  into  effect.  Of  sums  more  recently  approved 
by  them,  or  placed  by  them  on  the  communal  budget  ....  tor  the 
expenses  named  in  tne  first  section  of  this  clause,  the  Deputations  must 
furnish  a  statement  to  Our  Minister  aforesaid  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
date  of  their  decision. 
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Clause  2. 

Our  MiniHtor  aforesaid  determines  the  advance  to  which  each  commune 
may  lay  claim  for  the  year  1890,  estimated  according  to  the  sums  referred 
to  in  Clause  1  of  our  present  decree,  and  gives  notice  thereof  to  the 
Deputations. 

Clause  3. 

At  the  exi»iiiition  of  the  i)eriod  when  jjayment  becomes  due  by  the 
commune  to  make  good  the  expenditure  on  the  establishment,  alteration, 
or  purchase  of  school  preuiises,  and  after  the  declaration  claiming  reim- 
bursement of  the  expenditure  thereby  incurred  lias  been  received  by  the 
commune,  the  communal  authorities  shall  send  to  the  Deputations  a 
declaration  claiming  on  the  amount  of  this  expenditure  a  reimbursement  of 
25  per  cent,  owed  to  theni  by  the  State. 

The  communal  authorities  shall  add  thereto  a  copy  duly  signed  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  of  the  declaration  of  the  contractor  who  undertook 
the  establishment  or  alteration  of  the  school  premises  or  of  the  vendor  of 
the  school  premises  or  of  the  site  destined  for  such  premises,  and  shall  add 
to  that  document  a  statement  to  the  effect  tliat  what  .the  contractor  or 
vemlor  claims  from  the  commune  on  l)ehalf  of  the  aforesaid  undertakings 
is  rightfully  due,  and  that  the  sum  has  not  already  l)een  settled. 

The  declaration  is  forwarded  with  this  addition  to  Our  Minister  aforesaid 
by  the  Deputations,  after  these  latter  bodies  have  added  to  the  document, 
an  explanation  to  the  effect  that  the  expenditure,  25  per  cent  of  which 
is  claimed  for  reimbursement  by  the  Government,  must  devolve  on  the 
communal  budget  for  the  year  1890. 

A  pi-ecLsely  similar  course  is  pursued  with  regard  to  the  I'eimbursement 
of  the  30  per  cent,  claimed  from  the  Qovemment  on  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  establishment,  alteration,  and  purchase  of  site  for  school  premises 
and  teachers'  dwellings,  and  of  acquirinjB^  the  necessary  school  nirniture 
when  the  school  is  first  established,  provided  the  designs  for  tlie  building 
and  alteration  of  schools  and  teacners'  dwellings  have  been  previously 
submitted  before  24th  September  1889  to  the  approval  required  by 
Clause  50  of  the  law  of  17th  August  1878  Staatsblad  CNo.  127). 

The  copy  of  the  contractor's  or  vend<»!*'s  declaration  to  1x5  furnished 
by  the  communal  authorities  together  with  their  declaration  in  that  case— 
a^  when  it  concerns  the  cost  of  the  building  or  alteration  of  school  preniij*^ 
and  teachers'  dwellings,  and  when  the  iilans  for  such  building  or  alterHtion.** 
are  submitted  to  the  ai)proval  of  tue  district  school  inspector,  shall  be 
completed  by  that  officer  with  a  declaration  of  the  exact  date  on  which 
these  plans  were  received  for  apjn-oval ;  and  further,  b — when  it  concerns 
the  cost  of  the  school  furniture  necessaiy  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
school  premiseit,  the  declaration  shall  l)e  completed  with  a  statement  that  the 
school  furniture  of  which  mention  is  made  in  that  document  were  : — 

1.  Obtained  when  the  school  was  first  established. 

2.  Necessary  for  the  establishment 

Payment  uiion  the  basis  of  the  declaiutions  is  made  within  four  weeks 
after  they  have  been  presented  to  Our  Minister  aforesaid,  and  found  by 
him  to  be  in  order. 

Clause  4. 

In  the  month  of  Januarv  1892  the  Deputations  ftirnish  a  statement  to 
Our  Minister.  aforef«aid  of  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  which,  as  shown 
by  the  accounts  for  the  year  1890,  has  been  incurred  by  each  commune  in 

their  Province  ;  and  shall  claim  reimbui*scmcnt In  cases 

where  the  accounts  are  not  yet  determined  at  that  iierind,  the  statement 
must  in  each  case  be  received  a  fortnight  after  they  have  been  determined. 
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Clause  5 

Our  Minister  aforesaid  determines  the  exact  figures  of  the  amount  to 
which  each  commune  lays  claim,  as  reim];>ur8ement  for  the  year  1890,  after 
he  has  received  the  statement  mentioned  in  Clause  4.  He  gives  notice 
thereof  to  the  Deputations.  The  difference  between  the  amount  of  the 
repayment  due  and  that  received  by  the  commune,  is  either  restored  to  the 
commune  by  ulacing  that  sum  to  its  credit  for  the  following  year,  or  else 
is  added  to  tlie  advance  granted  to  the  commune  for  the  year  1892,  by 
virtue  of  Clause  48  ot  the  law  for  the  regulation  of  primary  instruction, 
according  as  the  said  difference  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  commune 
or  to  that  of  the  GJovemment. 

Clause  6. 

Our  Minister  aforesaid  examines  the  statement  and  additions  of  certain 
communal  accounts  relating  to  the  year  189(),  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
costs  mentioned  in  this  decree. 

He  sends  these  back  to  the  Deputations  with  observations  to  which  his 
examination  has  given  rise,  and,  where  necessary,  alters  the  amount  of  the 
repayment. 

Clause  7. 

The  statements  quoted  in  Clauses  1  and  4,  and  the  declarations  in  Clause 
3  are  made  up  in  the  form  appointed  by  Our  Minister  aforesaid. 

Clause  8. 

Our  decree  of  »3rd  Octol)er  1884  (Staatsblad  No.  2()6)  remains  in  force 
for  the  years  1888  and  1889,  but  with  the  understanding  that  the  recovery 
(by  Grovernment)  of  the  surplus  which  the  commune  has  enjoyed  in  advance 
during  the  year  1888,  shall  oe  considered  in  determining  the  advance  which 
shall  be  granted  under  Our  present  decree  by  virtue  of  Clause  2. 

Clause  9. 

This  decree  comes  into  force  on  the  fifth  day  after  publication. 

Our  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  charged  witn  the  administration  of  this 
decree,  which  shall  be  placed  simultaneously  in  the  "Staatsblad"  and 
"  Staatscourant,"  and  of  which  a  copy  shall  be  forwarded  to  Our  Minister 
of  Finance,  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  to  the  General  Accountant's  office. 

Given  at  The  Loo,  the  23rd  of  December,  1889. 

WILLIAM. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

Mackay. 

December  27th.  1889. 

Tne  Minister  of  Justice, 

Buys  yi^  Bibbenbeook 
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C— THE  EDUCATION  LAW  OF  1867 


Clauses  Relating  to  Primary  Instruction. 

We  AVilliain  III.  by  the  Grace  of  Goci,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince  of 
Ordnge-Nasi<au,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  &c.,  &c. 


tv 


To  all  who  shall  see  or  hear  thia  read,  greeting  ! 

Whkrkas  We  have  taken  into  consideration  that  Article  194  of  the 
Fundamental  Law  provides  that  the  establishment  of  Riblic  Instruction, 
with  due  respect  to  everyone's  religious  principles,  shall  be  regulated  by 
Ijaw  ;  that  throughout  the  kingdom  sufficient  public  Primary  Instruction 
shall  be  given  by  the  Authorities,  and  that  education  shall  be  free,  subject 
always  tr)  the  superintendence  of  the  authorities,  and  as  far  as  concerns 
Intermediate  and  Primary  Instruction,  subject  also  to  examination  into 
the  capacity  and  morality  of  the  master ;  all  of  this  to  be  established  by 
law ; 

That,  in  the  meanwhile,  and  until  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
regulation  of  Intennediate  and  University  Instruction,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  these  provisions  as  far  as  Pinmary  Instruction  is  concerned  : 

Therefore  Wc,  having  heard  the  Council  of  State,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  States  General,  have  thought  good  and  determined,  as  We 
think  good  and  determine  by  these  presents  : 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Article  1. 

Prijnary  Instruction  is  divided  into  Ordinary  and  Higher  Instruction. 
Ordinal  y  Instruction  includes  : — 

fi.  H fading. 

ft.  Writing. 

f.  Arithmetic. 

(L  The  Elements  of  Morphology.    (Knowledge  of  form  in  general). 

r.      „  ,         of  the  Dutch  Language. 

/.      „         „         of  Geography. 

.'/.     ,,         „         of  History. 

h.    „  „         of  Natural  Philosophy. 

I.  Singing. 

The  Higher  Instruction  is  considered  to  include  : — 

k.  The  Elements  of  the  Modern  Languages. 

/.      „  „         of  ^Mathematics. 

m.    „  „         of  Agi'iculture. 

71.  Gynmasticg. 

o.  Drawing. 

p,  Netjdlework. 
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Article  2. 

Primary  Instruction  may  be  given  either  in  schools,  or  in  tlie  houses  of 
the  mrents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

The  former  is  School  Education,  the  latter  Home  Education. 

Instruction  given  to  the  children  collectively  of  not  more  than  three 
families  is  to  be  considered  as  Home  Education. 

Aeticle  3. 

Primary  schools  to  be  distinguished  as  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Public  Schools  are  those  established  and  maintained  by  the  Communes, 
the  Provinces,  and  the  Grovemment,  severally  or  in  common ;  all  others 
are  Private  Schools. 

Subsidies  may  be  gi*anted  to  Private  Schools  on  the  part  either  of  the 
Commune  or  of  the  Province  under  such  conditions  as  the  Communal,  or 
Provincial  Authorities  may  deem  necessary.  Schools  thus  assisted  shall  be 
o[>en  to  all  children,  without  distinction  of  religious  creed.  The  1st  and 
2nd  clauses  of  Article  23  are  ajiplicable  to  these  schools. 

Article  4. 

No  school  instruction  shall  be  given  in  buildings  declared  detrimental  to 
health  by  the  District  School-Inspector,  or  insufticient  in  point  of  njom  for 
the  number  of  children  attending  the  school.  In  the  event  ot  the  decision 
of  this  officer  not  being  acquiesced  in,  the  matter  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Deputations,  after  a  fresh  and  independent  inquiry. 

P  urther  api)eal  *  from  the  decision  of  the  School -Inspector  as  well  as 
from  that  oi  the  Deputations,  must  be  made  within  fouilieen  days  from 
the  day  when  notice  of  the  decision  has  been  received  by  the  i>arties 
interested. 

All  persons  to  whose  prejudice  the  decision  may  operate  are  ciualificd 
thus  to  appeal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children 
attending  the  school,  if  the  District  School -Inspector  shall  have  acouiesced 
in  the  decision  of  the  Deimtations.  Pending  the  final  aecision, 
instruction  may  continue  to  be  given  in  the  building  objected  to. 

Article  5. 

Scliool  education  shall  Ije  given  by  Head- teachers  and  Assistant- 
teachers,  Head- Mistresses,  and  lemale  Assistant- teachers,  and  both  male 
and  felnale  Pupil-teachers. 

Pupil -teachers  are  those  who,  not  having  yet  attained  the  age  at  which 
they  can  be  admitted  for  examination  as  Assistant-tciwhers,  assist  in 
giving  school  instruction. 

Having  attained  that  age,  they  may  continue  to  act  as  Pupil- teachers 
during  tlie  time  that  is  yet  to  elapse  before  they  can  be  admitted  for 
examination.  Pupil-teachers  failing  to  pass  the  examination  mentioned  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  clauses,  or  having  been  prevented,  bv  reasons  sati^actory 
to  the  Provincial  Inspjector,  from  presenting  themselves  for  examination, 
may  continue  in  function  as  Pupil-teachers  until  the  next  examination. 

Article  (5. 

Nobody  is  allowed  to  give  Primary  Instruction,  who  does  not  possess  the 
proofs  of  qualification  and  morality  required  by  this  Law. 
Foreigners  require,  besides.  Our  sanction. 


*  This  final  appeal  is  to  the  Crown  ;  sec  Article  13  of  this  Law. 
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Article  7. 
The  provisions  of  the  preceding  Article  are  not  aiiplicable  to- 
ff. Pupil-teachei*s,  so  far  as  instruction  in  the  school  where  they  arc 
employed  is  concerned ; 

h.  Those  who  give  Primary  instmction  to  the  children  of  one  family 
exclusively ; 

r.  Those  who,  not  making  a  profession  of  Primary  instruction,  but 
being  willing  to  be  emplojred  without  any  pecuniary  remuneration,  may 
have  obtaincHl  Our  permission  to  give  such  instruction. 

d.  Bachelors  and  Doctoi*s  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  so  far  as,  by  reason  of 
their  University  degrees,  they  ai-e  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  one  or 
other  of  the  branches  mentioned  in  Article  1. 

Article  8. 

Any  i)erson  giving  Primary  Instruction  without  being  qualified,  or  in 
violation  of  the  1st  clause  of  Article  4,  shall,  for  the  first  ofifence,  be 
punished  with  a  fine  of  at  least  twenty-five  but  not  exceeding  fifty  florins  ; 
for  the  second  offence,  with  a  fine  of  fifty  but  not  exceeding  a  hundred 
florins,  and  imprisonment  for  eight  or  more,  but  not  exceeding  fourteen, 
days,  cumulatively  or  seiwirately ;  and  for  each  subseciuent  offence,  with 
imprisonment  for  at  least  one  month  or  more,  but  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Any  i)erson  giving  Primary  Instruction  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
qualification,  shall  be  liable  to  half  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  punishments.  Assistant-teachers,  temporarily  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  school,  provided  the  temporary  occupation  does  not  last  longer 
than  six  months,  are  excepted  from  these  provisions. 

Article  9. 

On  every  condemnation  to  a  fine  it  shall  be  declared  by  the  judge  that, 
on  failure  of  payment  of  the  fine  and  costs  by  the  offender  within  two 
months  after  naving  been  summoned  to  pay,  the  i)enalty  inflicted  shall  be 
changed  into  im]jrisonment,  for  not  more  than  fourteen  day^s  if  the  fine 
exceed  fifty  flonns,  and  for  not  more  than  seven  days  if  a  fine  not 
exceeding  fifty  florins  has  been  imposed. 

Artici^e  10. 

Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  hereafter,  the  qualification  to  give 
Primary  Instruction  ceases  for  any  person  condemned  by  final 
sentence, — 

a.  for  crime. 

b,  for  theft,  swindling,  perjury,  breach  of  trust,  or  immoral  conduct 

Article  11. 

No  person  having  lost  his  qualification  for  giving  Primary 
Instruction  can  recover  it 

In  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  7th  clause  of  Article  22,  and  in  Article  39, 
it  can  be  restored  by  Us. 

Article  12. 

For  the  Education  of  Teachers  there  j<hall  be  at  least  two  Government 
Training  schools  ;  and  Normal  Courses  shall  be  established  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  best  Primary  Schools  by  authority  of  the  Government 
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The  education  of  male  and  female  Teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools  Bhall 
be  promoted  by  Government  as  much  as  possible. 

Article  13. 

From  every  decision  taken  by  the  Deputations  in  virtue  of  this  law 
an  appeal  lies  to  Us. 

Article  14. 

The  provisions  of  this  Law  concerning  male  Teachers  are  likewise 
appliccable  to  female  Teachers,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  contain  any 
exceptions  for  the  latter. 

Artk^le  15. 

This  Law  is  not  applicable  , — 

n.  To  those  who  give  instruction  exclusively  in  one  of  the  branches 
mentioned  under  /,  /i,  o,  and  7),  of  Article  1,  and  to  the  schools  destined  for 
those  purix)ses. 

/;.  To  Military  Instructors  and  the  instruction  given  by  them  to  military 
men. 


OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

§  1.  Of  the  Schools. 
Article  16. 


In  every  Commune,  Primary  Instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  certain 
number  of  schools,  sufficient  for  the  number  and  requirements  of  the 
)iopulation,  and  open  to  all  children,  without  distinction  of  religious  creed. 

The  instruction  shall  include  at  least  the  subjects  classed  from  a  to  i  in 
Article  1.  Wherever  any  want  exists  of  extension,  such  being  practicable, 
all  the  subiects  classed  from  A;  to/)  in  Article  1,  or  one  or  more  of  them, 
shall  be  included  in  the  instruction. 

Two,  or  more,  adjoining  Communes  may  join  in  the  establishment  ai^d 
maintenance  of  com binea  schools. 

Article  17. 

The  Council  of  the  Commune  shall  fix  the  number  of  schools.  Its 
resolution  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Deputation. 

If  the  Deputation  think  the  number  insuificient,  they  shall  order  an 
augmentation. 

If  it  shall  appear  insufficient  to  Us,  an  augmentation  may  be  ordered 
by  Us. 

The  extension  of  instruction,  mentioned  in  the  2nd  clause  of  the  last 
Article,  shall  be  established  in  the  same  way. 

§  2.  Of  the  Teachers. 

Article  18. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  in  one  school  exceed  seventy,  the  Head-teacher 
shall  be  assisted  by  one  Pupil-teacher ;  in  schools  exceeding  one  hundred, 
by  one  Assistant-teacher ;   exceeding   one   hundred   and   fifty,    by  one 
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Assistant  and  one  Pupil.  Beyond  the  latter  number,  he  shall  be  assbtedby 
one  Pupil-teacher  for  fifty,  and  by  one  Assistant  for  one  hundred,  pupiu 
respectively. 

Article  19. 

A  yearly  salary  shall  be  assigned  to  every  Head-teacher,  besides  a  house 
rent-free,  with  a  garden,  if  possible. 

In  ca.se  no  house  rent-free  can  l>e  provided  for  him,  he  shall  receive  an 
e<iuitable  compensation  for  house-rent. 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  Communal  Council  and  the  Teacher 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  such  compensation,  the  question  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Deputation. 

For  every  Pupil-teacher  mentioned  in  the  last  Ai'ticle,  an  additional  sum 
shall  be  grantea  to  the  Head-teacher. 

To  every  Assistant-teacher  a  yearlv  salary  shall  be  assigned. 

The  yearly  salaries  and  additions  shall  be  fixed  by  the  (>>mraiuial  Council, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Deputation. 

The  amount  of  the  yearly  salary  for  a  Head-teacher  shall  be  at  least  400 
florins  ;  for  an  Assistant- teacher  at  least  200  florin&  The  amount  of  the 
additional  sum  shall  be  at  least  25  florins  (for  each  Pupil-teacher). 

Artiolk  20. 

In  those  Communes  where,  on  account  of  their  large  and  scattered 
population,  a  gi*eater  number  of  schools  are  required  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary,  a  Head-teacher,  or  Assistant-teacher,  whose  vearly 
salary  shall  be  at  least  200  florins,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those 
S(;hools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Deputation. 

Article  21. 

In  order  to  be  qualified  for  appointment  as  Head-teacher  or  Assistant- 
teacher,  the  candidate  is  required  to  possess — 

a.  A  Certificate  of  capacity  to  give  school  instruction. 

k  Testimonials  of  good  moral  conduct  accorded  by  the  council  of 
acbninistration  of  the  Commune,  or  Communes,  whei-e  the  candidate  has 
Ix^on  living  during  the  last  two  years. 

Article  22. 

Head-teachers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Communal  Council,  from  a  list 
containing  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six  names,  made  up  by  the 
lUirgomaster  and  Assessoi*s,  in  concert  with  the  District  School*Inspector, 
after  a  competitive  examination  conducted  by  the  latter,  or  under  his 
direction,  in  presence  of  the  BurgoiKiaster  and  Assessors  (or  of  a  deputation 
from  them),  and  of  the  Local  School  Committee  (or  of  a  deputation  from 
that  Board).  The  members  of  the  Comnmnal  Council  shall  be  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  examination. 

Assistant-teachers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Communal  Council,  from  a 
list  containing  three  names  made  up  by  the  Burgomaster  and  Assessors, 
in  concert  with  the  Head-teacher  and  the  District  School-Inspector. 

Head-teachers  and  Assistant-teachers  may  be  suspended  \^  the 
Burgomaster  and  Assessors,  after  consultation  with  the  District  School- 
Inspector.  The  Burgomaster  and  Assessors  shall  give  an  account  of  their 
decLsion  to  the  Communal  Council  as  soon  as  liossible. 

Head-teachers  and  Assistant-teachers  mav  be  dismissed  by  the 
( ^oinnumal  Council  on  the  requisition  of  the  l^urgomaster  and  Assessors, 
and  the  District  School-Insiiector.  liesignations  are  accepted  by  the 
( 'ouncil  of  the  Commune  directly. 

If  suspension  or  dismissal  l>c  nece^wary,  either  according  to  the  opinion 
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of  the  Local  School  Committee,  or  of  the  District  School-Inspector,  and 
the  Communal  Council  delay,  or  refuse,  to  jiroceed  thereto,  such 
susi)ension,  or  dismissal,  may  be  effected  by  the  Deputation. 

Suspension  shall  never  exceed  a  term  of  three  months^  and  the  salary 
may  continue  to  be  paid,  or  be  partially  or  entirely  withheld,  during 
suspension. 

Those  who  are  dismissed  on  aca»unt  of  scandalous  conduct,  or  of  the 
propagation  of  doctrines  either  inconsistent  with  morality  or  tending  to 
excite  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  may  be  declared  by  the 
]  )q>atation  to  have  lost  their  qualification  to  give  instruction. ' 

The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  Pupil-teachers  is  made  by  the  Head- 
teacher  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  District  School-Inspector. 

In  cases  of  suspension,  of  dismissal,  or  of  a  vacancy  in  the  place  of 
Head-teacher  or  Assistant-teacher,  the  Bm'gomaster  and  Assessors  shall 
provide  for  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  vacant  place  ;  in  the  case  of  a 
Head-teacher,  in  concert  with  the  District  School-Inspector ;  and  in  concert 
with  the  Head-teacher,  in  the  case  of  an  Assistant-teacher.  The  place 
of  Head -teacher  shall  be  filled  up  within  six  months  at  most  after  becoming 
vacant. 

Article  23. 

The  system  of  education  in  the  schools,  while  imparting  suitable  and 
useful  information,  shall  be  made  conducive  to  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  capacities  of  the  children,  and  to  their  training  in  all  Christian 
and  social  virtues. 

The  teacher  shall  alistain  from  teaching,  or  permitting  to  be  taught,  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the  religious  opinions  of  others. 
Iteligioas  instniction  is  entrusted  to  the  ecclesiastical  communities.  The 
school-rooms  shall  be  at  their  disposal  for  that  pui*pose  out  of  school  hours, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  attending  the  school. 

Article  24. 

The  Head-teacher  and  Assistant-teachers  are  not  allowed  to  hold  any 
office  or  cmi)loyment,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Deputation, 
after  consultation  with  the  Burgomaster  and  Assessors,  and,  in  Communes 
of  3,000  inhabitants  and  upwaros^  with  the  Local  School  Committee,  and  in 
other  Communes  with  the  District  School- Inspector.  Tliey  are  not 
allowed  to  carry  on  any  business,  to  work  at  any  trade,  or  to  exercise  any 
pmfession  :  this  prohibition  is  applicable  also  to  members  of  the  families 
of  the  Head-teachers  and  Assistant-teachers,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  carr>ing 
on  any  occupation  of  this  kind  in  their  dwellings. 

Article  25. 

The  Head-teacher  and  Assistant  teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  ]X)nsion 
from  Gk)Temment  in  the  following  cases  and  under  the  conditions  thereto 
annexed. 

Article  20. 

The  right  to  a  Pension  is  acquired  after  receiving  an  honourable  discharge 
on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  and  completing  a  period  of  forty 
years'  service. 

A  Pension  may  likewise  be  granted  to  those  who,  after  ten  years'  service, 
have  become  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  their  calling,  on  account 
either  of  mental  or  bodily  iniinnities,  and  have  received  an  honourable 
discharge  on  such  grounds. 

The  incapacity  shall  be  established  by  the  declaration  of  the  District 
School-Inspector  aqd  of  the  Deputation.    In  calculating  the  amount  of  the 
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Eension,  such  services  only  shall  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  may  have 
een  performed  as  Head-teacher,  or  as  Assistant-teacher,  under  this  Law, 
or,  previously  to  this  law  coming  into  operation,  as  Teacher  of  a  public 
school  of  Primary  instruction. 

Those  who  have  not  received  an  honourable  discharge,  forfeit  their  right 
to  a  pension. 

Abticle  27. 

The  Pension  shall  amount  for  each  year's  service  to  one  sixtieth  part  of 
the  annual  salary,  which  during  the  last  twelve  months  previous  to  an 
honourable  dischiarge,  may  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  payment  of  the 
contributions  mentioned  in  Article  28  ;  it  shall  not,  however,  in  any  case, 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  annual  salary. 

Article  28. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  Pension  Fund,  Head-teachers  and  A.ssistant- 
teachers  shall  i)ay  from  the  day  on  which  this  law  comes  into  opemtion, 
two  per  cent.  i)er  annum  of  their  yearly  salary.  This  contribution  shall  be 
collected  on  behalf  of  the  State,  at  the  ciiarge  of  the  Commune,  and 
accounted  for  to  the  Public  Treasury. 


Article  29. 

Those  Communes  in  which  Head-teachers  or  Assistant-teadiers  shall  be 
pensioned  by  virtue  of  this  Law,  shall  make  good  to  the  Government  a 
third  imrt  of  the  amount  of  such  pensions. 


S  3.  Of  the  Costs  of  Instruction 

Article  31. 

Each  Commune  shall  provide  for  the  costs  of  its  Primary  lustructiou, 
for  so  far  as  these  costs  are  not  charged  to  ethers,  or  shall  not  be 
provided  for  in  any  other  manner. 

Article  32. 
These  charges  are : — 

a.  The  yearly  salary  of  the  Head-teachers  and  Assistant-teachers. 
/>.  Tlie  iuklitional  remuneration  on  account  of  Pupil-teachers. 

c.  The  charges  for  the  erection  and  maintenance,  or  for  the  rent  of  school- 
buildings. 

d.  For  providing  and  keeping  in  oixler  the  school  furuitui-e  and  school- 
books,  ana  for  other  school  reqiurements  for  the  pupils. 

€,  For  light  and  fire  for  the  school-ix)oms. 

/.  For  the  erection  and  maintenance,  or  for  the  rent  of  dwelling-houses  for 
the  teachers. 

g.  Compensation  to  the  Head-teachers  in  lieu  of  a  house  rent-free. 

A.  The  contribution  of  the  Commune  to  the  pension  of  the  teachers. 

i.  The  expenses  of  the  Local  School  Committee. 
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Abticle  33. 

To  meet  these  charges  in  pait.  school  fees  may  be  required  from  each 
child  attending  the  school.  Ohilaren  supported  by  public  rates,  and  such 
as,  though  not  receiving  relief,  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  shall 
not  be  called  upon  for  this  payment. 

The  Communal  Council  snail  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  school 
attendance  of  children  of  parents  receiving  relief,  or  in  indigent 
circumstances. 


Abticle  35. 

The  school  fee  shall  be  the  same  for  all  children  of  the  same  cla^s  in 
any  school. 

For  two  or  more  children  of  the  same  family,  attending  school  at  the 
same  time,  the  rate  of  payment  may  bejreduced. 

Article  36. 

If,  after  inquiry  by  the  Deputation,  and  after  the  report  thereon  of  the 
States  of  the  Province,  We  shall  judge  any  Commune  to  be  too  heavily 
taxed  by  the  expenditure  requisite  for  suitable  establishments  of  Primary 
Instruction,  such  portion  thereof  as  is  to  be  charged  upon  the  Commune 
shall  be  fixed  by  Us,  and  the  deficiency  shall  be  made  up  by  the  Province, 
and  by  the  State,  in  the  proportion  of  one  half  by  each. 


OF  PRIVATE  EDUCATION. 


Article  37. 

For  conducting  education  in  private  schools,  or  in  private  houses,  the 
following  qualifications  are  required  : 

a.  A  certificate  of  Capacity. 

6.  Testimonials  of  the  same  description  as  those  mentioned  in 
Article  21  h, 

c.  A  Certificate  that  all  these  documents  have  been  insi)ected  and  found 
in  due  order  by  the  Burgomaster  and  Assessors  of  the  Commune  where  the 
instruction  is  to  be  given. 

Article  38. 

The  Burgomaster  and  A>sessor8  shall  give  their  decision  respecting  the 
issue  of  the  Certificate,  mentioned  under  Article  37  c,  within  four 
weeks  from  the  date  of  the  claim  of  such  Certificate.  An  appeal  may  be 
made  from  such  decision  to  the  Deputation,  or  an  appeal  may  be  made,  if 
no  decision  shall  have  been  connnunicated  to  the  parties  interested,  within 
the  above-mentioned  period.  After  rejection  of  api)eal  by  the  Deputation, 
or  in  default  of  notice  of  their  decision  within  six  weeks  to  the  parties 
interested,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  Us. 

Article  39. 

Teachers  who,  in  conducting  education  in  private  schools,  or  in  private 
houses,  dball  prop«^gate  doctrines  inconsistent  with  morality,  or  tending  to 

5oS9.  E  E 
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excite  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  mi^,  on  the  representation 
of  the  Burgomaster  and  As.ses8ors,  of  the  Local  School  Committee,  or  of 
the  District  School-Inspector,  be  declared  by  the  DeputatioDS  to  have  lost 
their  qualifications  to  give  instruction. 

I'bis  Provision  is  also  applicable  to  such  teachers  as  make  themselTes 
jbuoxious  by  scandalous  conduct. 


OF   THE   CERTIUCATES   OF   CAPACITY    TO  GIVE 

INSTRUCTION. 

Article  40. 

Certificates  of  CajMUjity  for  giving  instruction  in  schocjls  and  private 
houses  are  to  be  obtained  by  passing  examinations. 

Articlk  41. 

An  opportunity  for  such  examinations  shall  be  afforded  twice  a  year  in 
each  Province,  by  a  Commission,  com^wsed  of  the  Provincial-Inspector  and 
four  District  School-Insuectors. 

This  Board  shall  hold  its  sittings  in  the  capital  of  the  Province.  It 
shall  have  power  to  attach  to  itself  Assistant-Examiners. 

The  appointment  of  the  District  School-Inspectors,  and  the  fixing  of  the 
time  of  meeting  of  the  Boards,  shall  be  settled  by  Our  Itfimster  of  the 
Interior. 

The  examinations  shall  be  held  in  public,  except  those  for  the  female 
teachers. 

Article  42. 

The  time  when  the  Examinations  are  to  take  place,  shall  be  made  known 
to  the  public  by  advertisement. 

Any  person  desiring  to  present  himself  for  examination,  shall  apply  in 
due  time  to  the  School-Inspector  of  the  District  where  he  resides,  or  where, 
if  a  stranger,  he  intends  to  establish  himself,  with  notice  of  the  Certificate 
which  he  desires  to  obtain. 

He  must  further  produce  one  or  more  testimonials  of  moral  conduct,  and 
his  certificate  of  birth. 

The  thne  and  the  place  of  the  Examination  will  be  communicated  to  him 
by  the  District  School-Inspector. 

He  shall  present  himself  for  examination  in  the  Province  where  he 
resides,  or,  if  a  stranger,  in  the  Province  in  which  he  intends  to  establish 
himself. 

Article  43. 

In  order  to  l)e  admitted  to  examination,  the  candidate  must  have 
attained  the  requisite  age  ;  this  is  fixed  at  eighteen  years  for  Private  and 
Assistant-teachers  of  either  sex,  at  twenty-three  years  for  Head-masters  and 
Head-mistresses. 

Article  44. 

Candidates  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Certificate  of 
Capacity  as  Assistant- teachers  of  either  sex,  are  required  :—     -^ 
To  read  and  write  well. 
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To  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Analysis,  of  the  rules  of  Spelling,  and 
of  the  Elements  ot  the  Dutch  Language. 

To  be  able  to  express  themselves  with  correctness  and  ease,  as  well  orally 
as  in  writing. 

To  know  the  rudiments  of  Morphology. 

Arithmetic,  with  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  applied  to  money,  weights, 
and  measures  *  in  addition  to  this,  male  candidates  are  required  to  be 
acquainted  witn  the  Theory  of  Equations. 

Ueography  and  History. 

The  ruoimente  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Theory  of  Singing. 

The  Frinciples  of  Teaching  and  Education. 

Abticle  4r). 

Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Capacity  as  Head^mistresses,  are  required 
to  possess  attainments  of  the  same  description  as  those  required  of 
Assistant- teachers,  but  more  advanced,  and  applicable  to  their  profession  as 
Head-mistresses. 

Aktiole  46. 

Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Capacity  as  Head-masters,  are  required  to 
possess  attainments  of  the  same  description  as  those  required  from 
Assistant-teachers,  but  more  advanced,  comprehensive,  and  developed. 

Article  47. 

Candidates  desiring  to  obtain,  or  having  already  obtained,  one  of  the 
Certificates  n^ntioned  in  the  last  three  Articles,  may,  at  their  request,  be 
further  examined  in  one,  or  more  of  the  subjects  mentioned  under  k  to 

p  in  Article  1. 

« 

Article  48. 

The  examination  for  obtaining  a  Certificate  of  Capacity  as  Private- 
teacher,  of  either  sex,  embraces  one  or  more  of  the  branches  mentioned  in 

Article  1.  ,  ,  i.    *    . 

For  this  purpose,  attainments  at  least  equal  to  those  of  Assistant- 
teachers  are  required. 

Article  49. 

When  the  examination  has  been  passed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board, 
they  shall  deliver  the  Certificate  to  the  Candidate.  , .  ,      , 

'Jfiie  subject  or  subjects  of  higher  Primary  Instruction,  in  which  the 
Candidate  may  have  passed  his  examination  successfully,  shall  be  recorded 
in  his  Certificate  of  Capacity  to  give  School-Instruction.  ^  ^^        . 

In  like  manner  mention  shall  be  made  in  Certificates  of  Rapacity  to  give 
private  lessons  of  the  other  subjects  of  Primary  Instruction  m  which  the 
examination  has  been  successfully  passed. 

Article  50. 

Certificates  of  lCapacity[8hall  beT  delivered>n  i»aymeut  of  :— ten  florins 
for  those  of  Head-master  or  Head-mistress  ;— five  florins  for  those  of 
Assistant-teacher  of  either  sex  ;-five  florins  for  those  of  Private-teacher, 
either  male  or  female,  in  more  than  one  subject ;— three  florins  for  those  ot 
Private-teacher,  either  male  or  female,  in  one  subject  only. 
It  For  the  first  record  (as  mentioned  in  Clauses  2  and  3  of  the  preceding 
Article),  in  the  Certificate  of  School-Instruction,  three  flonns  shall  be  paid, 
and  in  that  for  Private  Tuition  in  one  subject  only,  two  flonns.  The  tirst 
record  in  the  Certificate  as  Private-teacher  in  more  than  one  branch,  and 
in  general  any  further  records  shall  be  made  without  charge. 

55^9.  ^  ^'^ 
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The  above-mentioned  sums  shall  ^o  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Boards,  including  tne  remuneration  to  the  Assistant- 
examiners.    Any  surplus  shall  be  paid  into  the  Public  Treasury. 

Abticle  61. 

Certificates  of  Capacity  shall  be  valid  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

Certificates  for  School-Instruction  shall  be  also  valid  for  Private  Tuition. 

Certificates  for  Private  Tuition  also  qualify  xhe  holders  to  give 
instruction  in  a  school,  in  one,  or  more,  of  the  branches  marked  6,  r,  and 
i  to  7?,  inclusive,  in  Article  1. 

Certificates  of  Capacity  as  Head-master  or  Head-mistress  qualify  equally 
to  hold  the  place  of  Assistant-teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  provided  for  in  Article  20,  the  Certificate  of 
Assistant-teacher  may,  under  the  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  Us, 
qualify  the  holder  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  Public  School. 


OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Article  52. 

The  superintendence  of  ^education,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  Our 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  is'confided  to— 

a.  Local  School  Committees. 

b.  District  School-Inspectors.  • 

c.  Provincial  Inspectors. 

Article  53. 

There  shall  be  in  every  Commune  a  Local  School  Committee. 

In  Communes  united  by  virtue  of  the  3rd  Clause  of  Article  16,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  combined  schools,  there  shall 
e  a  ioint  School  Committee. 

Article  54. 

In  Communes  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants,  the  duties  of  the  Local 
School-Board  are  perJFomied  by  the  Burgomaster  and  Assessors. 
In  other  Communes  the  Boards  shall  be  apiwinted  by  the  Communal 

Council. 

The  office  of  Member  of  the  School  Committee  may  be  held  togetlier 
with  that  of  Member  of  the  Communal  Council. 

Article  55. 

Every  Province  shall  be  divided  by  Us  into  School-Districts. 

Every  District  shall  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  District  School- 
Inspector.  .     . 

In  case  of  decease,  sickness,  or  absence,  of  the  District  School- Inspector, 
provision  may  be  made  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  Our  Minister 
of  the  Interior. 

Article  56. 

The  District  School-Inspectors  shall  be  appointed  by  Us  for  the  period 
of  six  years.  . 

On  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  service,  they  may  be  re-appomted. 
They  may  be  dismisswi  at  any  time  by  Us. 
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Abtigle  57. 

The  District  School-Inspectors  shall  receive  a  certain  sum  from  the 
Public  Treasury,  as  allowance  for  travelling  expenses  and  maintenance. 


Abtigle  58. 

In  each  Province  there  shall  be  one  Provincial  Inspector. 

They  shall  be  appointed  by  Us.  They  may  be  aismissed  at  any  time 
by  Us. 

They  shall  receive  from  the  Public  Treasury  a  yearly  salary,  and  au 
allowance  for  travelling  expenses  and  maintenance. 


Article  59. 

The  Provincial  Inspectors  shall  be  summoned  to  meet  together  once  a 
year,  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon, 
and  promoting,  under  his  authority,  the  general  interests  of  Primary 
Instruction. 

Article  60. 

The  Provincial  Inspectors  shall  hold  no  office,  or  employment,  without 
Our  permission. 

Article  61. 

The  Membevs  of  the  Local  School  Committee,  the  District  School-Inspec- 
ors,  and  the  Provincial  Inspectors,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  shall  be 
sworn,  or  promise  upon  their  honour,  to  discharge  them  duly  and  faith- 
fully. 

The  oath  shall  be  administered,  or  the  promise  accepted,  for  Members  of 
the  Local  School  Committees,  in  Communes  of  3,000  inhabitants  and  upwards, 
by  the  Burgomaster ;  in  other  Communes  by  the  Judge  of  the  Canton 
where  they  reside ;  for  District  School-Inspectors,  by  Our  Commissary  in 
the  Province,  and  in  the  case  of  Provincial  inspectors,  by  Our  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

Article  62. 

-"The  Members  of  the  Local  School  Committees,  the  District  School-Inspec- 
tors, and  the  Provincial  Inspectors  are  empowered  to  prosecute  any  person  • 
for  transgressions  of  this  Law. 

Article  63. 

All  Schools  where  Primary  Instruction  is  given,  whether  public  or 
private,  shall  be  open  at  all  timas  to  the  Members  of  the  Local  School 
Committees,  to  the  District  School-Inspector,  and  to  the  Provincial  Inspector. 

The  Teachers  are  bound  to  give  them  any  information  that  may  be 
required  concerning  the  School  and  the  instruction. 

Default  in  this  respect  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  florins, 
or  imprisonment  for  three  days  ;  and  for  every  fresh  offence,  with  both 
penalties  together 

Article  64. 

The  Local  School  Committee  shall  carefully  inspact  all  schools  in  the  Comr 
munes  where  Primary  Instruction  is  given.  They  shall  visit  them  at 
least  twice  a  year,  either  collectively  or  by  a  Deputation  from  their  body. 
They  shall  see  that  the  regulations  concenmig  Primary  Instruction  are 
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Btrictl^r  observed.  They  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  teachers,  of  the  number 
of  pupils,  and  of  the  state  of  the  instruction  given.  They  shall  send  in  to 
the  Communal  Council,  every  year  before  the  Ist  of  March,  a  Report,  with 
their  observations  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  Commune,  and  they 
shall  send  a  copy  of  this  Keport  to  the  District  School-Inspector.  They 
shall  ^ve  notice  to  him  of  any  important  alterations  that  may  have  taken 
place  m  the  state  of  the  Schools  ;  they  shall  furnish  him  and  the  Provincial 
Inspector  with  all  the  information  they  may  each  require^  they  shall 
accord  their  co-operation  to  such  Teachers  as  may  require  it,  and  shall 
consider  it  their  oiity  to  promote  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  schools 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  jiower. 

Article  65. 

• 

The  District  Schcx)l-Inspect<>rs  shall  always  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  schools  in  their  District.  They  shall  visit,  at  least  twice  a  year, 
all  schools  where  Primary  Instruction  is  given  and  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  such  visits.  They  shall  see  that  the  regulations  concerning 
Primary  Instruction  are  strictly  observed.  They  shall  corresix>nd  with 
the  Local  School  Committees,  and  with  the  Communal  Councils  ;  they 
shall  lay  before  them,  as  well  as  before  the  Provincial  Inspector,  siu-h  proposals 
as  they  mav  think  conducive  to  the  interests  of  education.  They  shall 
report  to  the  said  Provincial  Inspector  everything  which,  in  visiting  the 
scnools,  has  appeared  to  them  of  any  importance,  and  furnish  him  with  such 
information  as  he  may  require.  They  shall  send  in  to  the  Provincial 
Inspector,  before  the  1st  of  Mav  in  every  year,  a  Report  on  the  state  of 
education  in  their  District,  with  their  remarks  thereon,  and  send  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Deputation.  Thej^  shall  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Teachers,  and  their  periodical  Meetings,  ana  be  present  at  them  if  possible. 

Article  66. 

The  District  School-Inspectors  shall  have  access  to  the  Meetings  of  all 
Local  School  Committees  in  their  District,  and  shall  have  consultative 
powers  at  such  Meetings. 

Article  67. 

The  Provincial  Inspectors  shall,  1)oth  by  visiting  the  schools,  and  by  oral 
and  written  communications  with  the  liocal  School  Committees  and  with 
the  Communal  Councils,  do  their  utmost  for  the  improvement  and  pros- 
.  perity  of  the  schools.  They  shall  advise  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior  on 
any  questions  respecting  which  their  opinion  may^  be  required.  They 
shall  prepare  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Distnct  School-Inspectors  a 
Report,  with  their  own  observations,  on  the  state  of  education  in  their 
Province,  and  send  this  Report,  before  the  1st  of  July  in  each  year,  to  Our 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 


TRANSITIONAL    PROVISIONS. 
Article  69. 


The  yearly  salaries  of  all  public  Head-masters  and  Head-mistresses  in 
actual  service  at  the  time  of  this  Law  coming  into  operation,  shall,  in  no 
case,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  hold  their  places,  be  fixed  at  an  amount  less 
than  the  average  annual  income  which  they  have  been  receiving  during  tho 
five  years  preceding  the  above  date ;  or,  for  those  who  have  been  in  service 
for  a  shorter  time,  during  such  shorter  period. 
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Article  70 

To  carry  into  effect  the  Provisions  respecting  the  number  of  schools  in 
proportion  to  the  population  and  their  wants,  and  the  extension  of  the 
instruction  (Articles  16  and  17),  the  assistance  in  teaching  to  be  afforded  to 
the  Head-master  (Article  18),  the  yearly  salaries  and  other  emoliunents  of 
the  Head-masters  and  Assistant-teachers,  and  the  additional  remuneration 
on  account  of  the  Pupil-teachers  (Articles  19  and  20),  and  the  costs  of 
education  (Articles  31 — 35). — a  term  of  three  years  at  most  is  allowed, 
reckoning  from  the  date  of  tnis  Law  coming  into  effect. 

During  such  term  the  yearly  salaries  and  contributions  of  the  Provinces 
and  of  the  Grovemment  shall  be  paid  to  the  Head-masters  and  Head- 
mistress and  to  the  Communes,  according  to  the  amount  due  for  the 
time  being  at  the  dat«  of  this  Law  coming  into  effect. 

Articlr  71. 

Private  schools  in  receipt  of  subsidies,  at  the  date  of  this  Law  coming 
into  effect,  either  from  the  Commune,  or  from  the  Province,  and  not  ful- 
filling the  condition  of  the  4th  clause  of  Article  3,  shall  not  continue  to 
receive  such  subsidies  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  from  the  first  date 
aliove-mentioned. 

Article  73. 

This  Law  shall  ceme  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1B58. 

Saving  the  Provisions  of  Article  70,  all  existing  general  Provincial  and 
Local  Regulations  concerning  Primary  Instruction  will  then  be 
abolished ;  the  Provincial  School  Commissions,  Local  School  Committees, 
and  Sub-Committees  dissolved ;  the  District  School-Inpectors  dismissed, 
and  the  system  of  superintendence  of  schools  according  to  the  present 
Law  substituted  for  them. 

We  therefore  decree  etc.,  etc. 

(Signed)    WILLUM. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
(Signed)    A.  G.  A.  VAN  RAPPARD. 

The  Hague,  13  August,  1857 


■'  ■  % 


(ii.)  NOTE  ON  AN  INFANT  SCHOOL  IN  AMSTERDAM, 
FOUNDED  IN  1830  BY  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
FRIENDS. 

In  the  April,  1901,  number  of  "  The  Leightonian,"  the  Lei^hton  Park 
School  Magazine,  is  an  interesting  account  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  K  Little,  of 
an  Infant  School  in  the  Beerenstraat,  Amsterdam,  which  was  founded  by 
the  London  Society  of  Friends  early  in  the  last  century.  The  story  of  the 
founding  of  this  school,  called  "  Bewaarschool  Amsterdams  Welvaren.'*  in 
memory  of  the  event  to  which  it  owes  its  origin,  "  is  told,"  to  quote  from 
Mr.  Little's  article,  "  by  a  long  inscription  written  in  larce  «;haracters  on 
the  wall  in  English  and  Dutch,  which  I  will  leave  to  speak  for  itself.    It 

runs  as  follows : —  ,    ,^  ,.  . 

"  *  This  infant  school,  established  since  18o0,  was  founded  by  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  in  London  out  of  funds  arising  from  the  capture  of  a 
Dutch  East  Indiaman  by  -me  of  their  members  during  the  war  between 
England  and  America,  when  Holland  was  in  alliance  with  the  latter. 
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"  *  This  religious  Society  believes  war  to  be  forbidden  to  the  Christian  and 
will  not  allow  its  members  to  take  up  arms  nor  to  have  any  profit  whatever 
from  war.  So  John  Warder,  who  was  a  Friend  that  had  a  share  in  the 
English  vessel  which  had  captured  the  Dutch  Indiaiuan,  but  without  his 
knowledge  or  approval,  gave  up  the  money  he  received  for  hLs  portion  of 
the  prize  to  his  i^  riends,  who  undertook  for  him  the  task  of  finding  out  the 
sufferers  by  the  capture  of  the  vessel  and  to  make  them  compensation  in 
money  for  their  losses.  But  it  took  many  years  before  this  could  be  done, 
chiefly  from  the  wars  which  raged  on  the  continent ;  and  when  the  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  the  original  sum  had  been  so  increased  by  investment 
that,  after  paying  to  all  the  sufferers  that  could  be  found  both  principal 
and  interest  up  to  the  time  of  payment,  there  still  remained  a  sum  of 
money  over.  This  money  was  again  invested,  and  the  Friends  who  had 
the  care  of  it  let  it  increase  by  accumulation  of  interest,  till  they  became 
anxious  to  apply  it  in  some  way  for  the  benefit  of  Holland,  and  more 
especially  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  the  port  to  which  the 
captured  ship  belonged. 

^  It  was  then  that  John  S.  Mollett,  himself  a  member  of  the  religious 
society  of  Friends  and  a  citi7x;n  of  Amsterdam,  saw,  when  in  London  on  a 
visit,  an  Infant  School,  then  first  established,  and  was  so  pleased  with  its 
usefulness  as  to  wish  for  one  in  his  city,  for  there  were  no  infant  schools 
then  in  Holland.  He  found  the  Friends  willing  to  have  the  money 
remaining  from  the  Dutch  ship  devoted  to  such  a  purpose  ;  so  a  house  in 
the  Beerenstraat  was  bought,  and  the  school  has  been  tnere  ever  since.  It 
was  the  first  Infant  School  established  in  Amsterdam,  and  is  now  the  only 
one  where  the  education  given  is  quite  without  subscriptions.  About  120 
children  attend  daily, 

"  ^  The  house  became  so  old  that  it  was  feared  it  would  fall  in  and  the 
School  would  be  closed,  because  the  money  held  by  the  Friends  was  not 
enough  to  rebuild  the  house.  But  they  did  not  like  that  an  Institution, 
which  was  doing  good  and  was  a  proof  of  their  views  against  all  war, 
should  cease  to  exist,  and  so  have  suDscribed  among  themselves  and  rebuilt 
the  school  at  their  own  expense. 

"  *  It  is  hoped  it  will  now  long  remain,  and  be  to  the  neighbourhood,  as 
the  name  of  the  captured  ship  indicates,  an  "  Amsterdam's  Welvaren.' " 

"  The  infant  School,  as  stated  above,  is  self-supporting,  and  is  managed 
by  a  local  committee  The  children,  who  are  from  three  to  six  years  old, 
pay  a  penny  or  twoi)ence  a  week.  Besides  the  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  which  are  used  also  on  the  Sunday,  there  is  a  good  basement,  where 
on  my  last  visit  one  class  was  engaged  in  kindergarten  games,  with  a 
little  open  ground  at  the  back,  and  upstairs  a  living  room  for  the  mistress 
and  a  committee  room.  In  the  latter  are  portraits  of  Elizabeth  Fry  and 
Samuel  Gurney." 
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PRIMARY     AND     SECONDARY      INSTRUCTION     IN 

PORTUGAL. 

Historical  Introduction. 

Since  its  inauguration  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Don  Denis,  Thirteenth 
the  son  of  Alphonso  III.,  popular  education  in  Portugal  has  had  Century ; 
a  long  and  troubled  history.    The  French  influences  under  which  nndef'SSn^" 
Don  Denis  was  brought  up  naturally  dominated  his  educational  Denis, 
reforms,  and  later  on  another  extraneous  influence  was  brought 
to  bear,  when  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Jesuits 
exercised  a  virtual  educational  monopoly.    But  popular  education  Reform  of 
only  became  an  appreciable  factor  in  social  life  when  it  was  co-  ^'^  p^^fj^?^* 
ordinated  into  a  legally  i-egulated  system,  under  the  auspices  of  1772.        ' 
the  great  Marquis  of  Pombal,  in  1772.    Vitalised  by  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the   pedagogic   standpoint   of   his   time,    his 
reforms  included  the  estabUshment  of  a  school  in  each  locality, 
regular  inspection  by  royal  inspectors,  examinations  for  teachers, 
and  the  allotment  of  a  special  fund  to    educational  purposes. 
Four  hundred  and  fortv  schools  on  the  mainland,  fifteen  in  the 
islands,  and   twenty-four  in   the  colonies  were  opened  at  once, 
and    the    next    year    saw    the    ci*eation    of    fifty-seven    more. 
But   the  death  of  the  King  and  the  political  changes  which  it 
entailed,  including  the  fall  from  power  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal, 
j^revented   the   complete   execution   of   this   measure.     Political 
vicissitudes   have   been   fatal   to  many  projects  of    educational 
I'eform  in  Portugal.    Thus  a  short-lived  revival  of  educational 
activity  after  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1820  was  extinguished 
by  the  Restoration  three  years  later,  and  a  similar  fate  befell  a 
projected  reform  in  1835,  for  the  loss  of  which  the  insufficient 
measures  introduced  after  the  September  revolution  in  that  year 
provided  no  adequate  compensation. 

At  last,  in  1844,  a  Conservative  reaction  led  to  the  enactment  of  Cocie  of  1844. 
a  code  which,  with  modifications,  lasted  in  force  until  1881. 
Although  it  grejitly  restricted  local  liberty  of  action,  and  omitteJ 
any  amelioration  ef  the  position  of  teachers,  these  deficiencies  were 
compensated  by  the  institution  of  penal  responsibility  of  parents 
for  their  children's  school  attendance  and  the  creation  of  an  educa- 
tional council  with  delegates  in  every  district.  It  also  recognised 
two  grades  of  popular  instruction.  Later  on,  under  the  same  code, 
normal  schools  were  founded  at  Lisbon  and  a  special  education 
department  estabhshed  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

The   measure   under   which   public   instruction    in    Poiiiugal  Decentralis- 
attained  its  fullest  development  became  law  in  1881,  and  was^^^*'^^^ 
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the  work  of  Antonio  Rodriguez  Sampaio.  It  devolved  the  control 
of  public  instruction  on  the  municipal  authorities  and  local  school 
boards,  each  membei*  being  mide  individually  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  attendance  obligation,  and,  while  retaining  the 
.  two  grades  of  instruction  recognised  in  1844,  greatly  ext^ded 
their  programmes.  Under  this  Uberal  enfranchisement  schoob 
sprang  up  all  over  the  country,  private  benefactors  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  municipalities  in  founding  and  endowing  them,  the 
municipality  of  Lisbon  especially  distinguishing  itself  by  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  schools.  Some  local  bodies  there  were,  of  course, 
who  did  not  rise  to  the  situation,  and  showed  no  adequate  com- 
prehension of  thdr  obligations  under  the  new  Act ;  but,  had  there 
been  a  really  sincere  intention  to  give  the  policy  of  decentralisa- 
tion A  fair  trial,  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  would,  with 
ItBHuiiiption  time,  have  remedied  such  deficiencies.  As  it  was,  in  1890  the 
Central  Govei'nment  i-esumed  the  control  of  the  schools,  ci*eating 
an  independent  Minister  of  Education,  whose  office,  however,  was 
abolished  in  1892,  when  educational  administration  returned  to 
its  dependence  on  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  1891  the 
Central  Government  handed  over  2,360  schools  to  the  municipal 
authorities,  in  1892  it  received  from  them  4,472  schools,  many 
of  them  excellently  housed,  equipped  with  efficient  teachers,  and 
maintaining  an  encouragingly  progi^essive  attendance. 


•f  Govern 
metit  Con 
trol,  1890 


Pbimaby  Instbuction. 

AdmiDistra-       The  centraUsing  tendency  of  modern  educational  legislation  in 
tion.  Portugal  concentrates  the  whole  administration  in  the  education 

department,  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
is  assisted  by  a  suj^reme  educational  council,  and  presents  an  annual 
report  on  education  to  ParUament.  The  educational  role  of  the 
municipaUties,  although  they  bear  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
financial  biirden  of  primary  instruction,  is  merely  that  of  inta - 
mediary  between  the  schools  and  the  department  so  far  as 
concerns  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
material.  In  all  administrative  and  financial  matters  the  civil 
governoi-s  of  the  departments,  through  their  subordinates  the 
communal  administrators,  are  the  intermediaries  between  the 
department  and  the  schools,  while  the  pedagogic  organisation  is 
in  the  hands  of  district  superintendents  of  primary  insti-uc- 
Government  tion.  There  is  no  permanent  inspecting  staff,  and  no  regular 
Inspection.  Q.Qvernment  inspection  of  the  schools,  but  extraordinary  inspec- 
tions are  ordei'ed  from  time  to  time  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Minister,  who,  having  at  his  disposal  a  competent  staff  of 
employes,  can  mobilise  an  inspecting  coi-ps  at  the  shortest  notice, 
Budget.  jn  i888  special  funds,  administered  by  the  Government,  wei-e 

allocated  to  purposes  of  primary  instruction.  In  round  figures 
they  provide  an  annual  sum  of  6,500,000  francs,  and,  if  this  does 
not  suffice  to  meet  the  charges  imposed  bv  the  educational  code 
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the  deficiency  must  be  mode  good  out  of  any  available  resouix^ei 
possessed  by  the  communes,  or,  failing  these,  by  a  special  Govern 
ment  grant-in-aid.      The  accounts  ai*o  kept  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  and  were  as  follows  in  1900  : — 

Uboeipts. 

Francs. 

Municipal  contributions 1,950,122 

Spedal  municipal  rate 2,749,719 

Departmental  rate 617,719 

Interest  on  legacies    -------  6,1  It 

State  grant 1,266,29 

EXPENDrrUBK. 

Primary  schools 5,935,669 

Normal  and  preparatory  schools  for  primary  teachers  324,212 

Departmental  administration 69,550 

Sundries 260,546 

The  books  to  be  used  in  all  schools— primary  and  secondary,  j^^^ 
pubUc  and  private—are  prescribed  by  Government,  and  severe 
penalties,  which  may  amount  to  revocation  of  their  certificate,  or, 
in  the  case  of  private  schools,  to  the  olosii^  of  the  institution 
are  imposed  on  teachers  who  inti*oduce  any  but  the  officially- 
sanctioned  works  into  their  schools.  Every  five  years  the  Grovern- 
ment  holds  a  competition  for  the  best  set  of  school  books,  the 
award  being  made  by  a  jury  of  nineteen  professoi*s— ten  secondary 
and  nine  primary  teachers— from  which  are  excluded  all  teachers 
who  are  authors,  editors  or  publishers  of,  or  have  any  personal 
interest  in,  the  works  to  be  examined.  The  Government  often 
acquires  the  publishing  rights  of  works  selected  by  the  jury, 
otherwise  it  fixes  the  price  at  which  they  are  to  be  sold. 

The  Primary  Instruction  Act  of  1897  recognises  two  classes  School 
of  primary  schools — elementary,  and  higher  primary  or  comple-  pf^^^**^: 
mentary  schools.    The  latter  can  only  be  established  in  towns  and  DiBtrilm- 
and  villages  having  a  population  exceeding  4,000,  but  in  actual  tion  of 
fact  the  higher  primary  course  is  only  given  in  connection  with  ®*^"®***^- 
the  training  classes  for  teachers. 

According  to  the  regulations,  every  parish  has  an  elementary 
school  for  each  sex,  unless    the   population   is   so  scanty  or  so 
scattered  over  a  large  area  that  one  mixed  school  suffices.    In 
thickly-populated  distiicts,  where  more  than  one  school  for  each 
sex  is  needed,  "  central  schools  "  are  estabUshed,  each  of  which ''  CentnU 
forms  a  group  of  four  graduated  classes,  with  a  separate  master  for  ^<^**®<>**- ' 
each  daas.    Where  local  circmnstances  prohibit  the  establishment  Peripatetic 
of  a  permanent  school,  temporary  or  peripatetic  classes  for  in- ^'^^l  Tempo- 
sti*uction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  religious  doctrine '*^^     *"*'^ 
may  be  held  as  a  substitute. 

New  schools  and  classes  can  only  be  instituted  by  royal  decree, 

with  the  consent  of  the  district,  municipal,  and  parish  councils, 

of  the  district  superintendent  of  primary  instruction,  nnd  of  the  Grades  of 

civil   governor.     Elementary   instruction   is   divided   into    two  Elwiientoiy 
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grades  and  four  classes.  In  the  first  grade  (three  classes) 
attendance  is  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twelve ;  attendance  in  the  second  grade  (one  class)  being 
a  condition  of  admittance  to  secondary  and  technical  schools. 
Children  who  live  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  a  school 
are  exempted  from  attendance,  as  well  as  those  who  can  prove 
that  they  are  receiving  equivalent  instruction  in  a  private  school 
or  at  home.    The  instruction  is  absolutely  gi*atuitous. 

For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  attendance  obligation, 
a  yearly  census  of  all  children  of  school  age  in  each  parish 
is  undertaken  in  the  month  of  August  by  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  the  parish  priest,  the  "  regidor,"  and  the  "  regidor's  " 
secretary.*  This  census  comprises  all  the  children  of  school  age 
who  have  been  baptised  or  are  resident  in  the  parish,  except  those 
who  have  attained  the  standard  of  exemption  before  their  twelfth 
year.  The  census  returns  are  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  parish 
church,  and  parents  and  guardians  whose  cliildren  ai-e  not  entered 
in  the  school  register  within  the  period  allowed  by  law,  or, 
having  been  entered,  do  not  attend  the  school  regularly,  are. 
after  a  previous  warning  by  the  administrator  of  the  commune, 
liable  to  a  fine  of  one  day's  labour  or  a  pecuniary  equivalent, 
the  fine  being  repeated  for  every  year's  default  till  the  children 
reach  the  age  of  exemption.  The  fines  are  imposed  by  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  commune,  after  hearing  the  defaulter  in  his  own 
defence,!  and  the  latter  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  judge  of  first 
instance. 

The  school  year  commences  on  the  10th  of  October  and  ends 
on  the  31st  of  August.  Thursdays  and  Sundays  and  national 
and  religious  festivals  are  holidays,  and  there  are  besides  holidays 
of  eight,  seven,  and  four  days  respectively  at  Christmas,  carnival 
and  Easter.  The  school  houra  are  fixed  for  each  school  by  the  district 
superintendent  in  accordance  with  local  requirements,  but  theii* 
number  must  not  exceed  six,  nor  be  less  than  fom*,  in  the  day. 
In  rural  schools,  there  are  generally  two  daily  meetings  of 
equal  duration,  except  where  the  school  building  is  too  small 
for  the  number  of  children  in  attendance,  in  which  case  half 
the  children  attend  in  the  morning  and  half  in  the  afternoon. 

Certain  punishments  and  rewards  are  allowed  as  aids  to  the 
maintenance  of  discipline.  The  rewards  consist  of  a  pubhc  com- 
mendation in  school,  wliich  may,  in  cases  of  special  merit,  be 
officially  communicated  to  the  child's  parents,  and  of  presents 
of  Ixjoks  and  pictures.  Pupils  who  have  shown  steady  ap])lica- 
tion  to  their  studies,  and  good  conduct,  made  marked  progi-e5«s. 


*The  "  regidor  "  is  the  representative  in  a  parish,  or  in  a  group  of 
parishes,  of  tlie  civil  governor  of  the  district,  by  whom  he  is  appointed  ; 
he  has  the  control  of  the  local  police,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  inform  the 
governor  of  any  omissions  or  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  parish  council, 
the  local  religious  fraternities,  and  charitable  associatione. 
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or  done  service  to  the  school  by  heljAng  the  toacher,  have  their 
names  inscribed  on  the  monthly  board  of  honour.  A  prize  is 
publicly  presented  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  district  super- 
intendent to  the  pupil  whose  name  has  been  inscribed  on  the 
board  every  month.  The  punishments  vary  from  admonition 
or  repinmand,  deprivation  of  playtime  and  keeping  in,  to  tem- 
porary suspension  or  expulsion;  sentence  of  expulsion  being 
pronounced  by  the  Government  on  the  representation  of  the 
teacher  that  the  pupil  is  not  amenable  to  the  school  discipline, 
or  that  association  with  him  is  harmful  to  his  school-fellows. 

Printed  forms  are  furnished  to  the  schools  by  the  munici-  School 
palities    for    the    following  registers,  some    of    which  are  pre-  Registers  and 
served'  at  the  school    and    some  returned    to    the    respective    ^""** 
authorities— a  general  school  register,  a  register  of  attendances,  an 
examination  register,  statistics  of  marks  and  attendances,  and 
annual  school  statistics. 

Before  they  can  ]ye  admitted  to  the  schools,  children  must  present  School 
a  vaccination  certificate  and  a  medical  certificate  that  they  are  Hygiene, 
suffering  from  no  contagious  disease,  and  they  are  forbidden  to 
attend  while  they  or  any  member  of  their  family  are  suffering 
from  any  infectious  malady.  The  schools  are  regularly  inspected 
by  medical  officers,  who  have  to  look  after  the  health  of  the  scholai's, 
especially  of  any  who  may  be  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
mouth  and  skin,  and  report  to  the  local  authorities  any  circum- 
stances which  may  require  the  closing  of  the  school. 

The  subjects  of  the  primaiy  course  are  prescribed  by  the  Govern-  Curricalnm. 
ment  code,  the  apportionment  of  work  to  the  different  classes 
being  made  by  the  district  superintendent,  and  the  daily  time- 
table by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  is  left  free  to  choose  the  methods 
and  systems  of  instruction  he  will  employ,  so  long  as  he  applies 
the  best  theoretical  and  practical  educational  principles ;  but, 
of  course,  the  obligation  to  use  only  the  books  sanctioned  by  Govern- 
ment tends  to  produce  a  certain  uniformity  of  system  in  all  schools. 
In  the  first  grade  the  instruction  comprises  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  the  metric  system,  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, drawing^,  manual  work,  and  gymnastics. 

The  second  grade  carries  on  the  instruction  in  all  these  subjects, 
with  the  addition  of  grammar,  the  elements  of  chronology,  geo- 
graphy, Portuguese  history,  elementary  geometry,  and  linear 
drawing. 

The  higher  elementary  course  consists  of  Portuguese  history^ 
reading  aloud  and  recitation,  writing,  composition,  theoretical 
and  applied  elementary  arithmetic  and  geometry,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizens,  elementary  notions  of  economics,  accounts  and 
book-keeping,  elementary  notions  of  physics,  chemistry  and 
natural  history  as  applied  to  industry,  agriculture  and  hygiene, 
chronology,  geography,  Portuguese  lastory,  morals  and  scripture 
history,  linear  drawing  and  design,  gymnastics,  music,  and 
swimming  (where  possible). 
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Methods  of  The  Government  wisely  leaves  the  teacher  perfectly  free  as  to 
Re«di^°  the  methods  by  which  he  will  teach  reading.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  every  letter  in  a  Portuguese  word  is  pronounced,  and  that 
there  is  comparatively  little  uncertainty  of  pronunciation,  Portu- 
guese children  learn  to  read  with  such  ease  that  the  old-fashioned 
spelling  method  dies  hard,  and  there  is  really  no  need  for  com- 
plicated systems.  Not  that  this  has  hindered  their  ingenious 
invention,  nor  their  appUcation  by  teachers  anxious  to  be  up  to 
date  in  all  things  pedagogic.  Foreign  reading  methods  are  little 
used,  being  unsuited  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  language. 
Portuguese.  But,  whatever  system  he  may  adopt,  the  teacher  must  from  the 
very  beginning  make  the  reading  and  writing  lessons  the  vehicle 
of  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  which  only  makes  its  app^r- 
ance  as  an  independent  subject  in  the  second  grade.  In  the  reading 
lesson  he  must  pay  careful  attention  to  clear  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation, exact  definition  of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the 
addition  of  new  words  to  the  children's  vocabulary.  In  the  writing 
lesson  he  imparts  notions  of  oi-thography  and  simple  grammatical 
inflections,  so  that  the  practical  teaching  of  the  language  and  its 
orthogi'aphy  precedes  any  systematic  grammatiC'al  instruction. 
When  he  leaves  the  first  grade  the  pupil  knows  no  grammatical 
I'ules,  but  he  has  sufficient  practical  acquaintance  w^ith  the  lan- 
guage to  enable  him  to  express  simple  ideas  comprehensibly  and 
without  gross  faults.  In  the  second  grade  the  grammar  is  still 
of  the  simplest,  and  the  basis  of  instruction  is  not  an  abstract  of 
grammatical  rules,  but  the  reading-book.  The  teacher  must  not 
give  definitions  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  but  must  deduce  the  sim- 
plest rules  of  grammar  and  syntax  from  the  reading. 

In  the  highei*  primary  courae  great  stress  is  still  laid  on  practical 
exercise  in  language,  but  systematic  grammar  plays  a  larger  part 
in  the  lessons. 

The  first  lessons  in  writing  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  position 
of  the  child  and  of  his  slate  or  paper,  and  the  way  to  hold  his  pencil. 
The  child  traces  (on  a  tracing-slate,  or  by  going  over,  with  a  pen, 
letters  written  in  pencil  by  the  teacher)  and  then  copies  strokes 
and  letters,  a  very  dull  employment,  which  a  child  hardly  ever  does 
at  all  well,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to  vary,  as  much  as  the  avail- 
able number  of  boards  allow,  by  writing  on  the  blackboard,  which 
is  both  easier  and  pleasanter. 

In  the  higher  primary  school,  wTiting  is  t-aken  in  connection 
with  drawing,  and  with  special  attention  to  form.  The  most 
notable  Poi'tiiguese  writing  method  is  that  of  J.  J,  Ventura  da 
Silva ;  it  is  a  \eri table  treatise,  with  a  folio  atlas  of  forty-three 
plates. 

The  elementary  arithmetic  course  does  not  go  beyond  numera- 
tion, the  four  operations  with  whole  numbers  and  decimals, 
and  their  applications  to  simple  problems  of  common  use,  and 
practice  in  mental  calculation.  In  the  first  grade  the  arithmetical 
teaj^Jiing  is  essentially  eooicrete  and  practical,  numej^tiou  l)einR 


Writing. 


Arithmetic. 
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taught  with  a  mechanical  numerator,  or,  according  to  Professor 
Leite's  method,  with  little  sticks,  or,  jvhere  no  aids  of  this  kind  are 
available,  with  any  objects  that  may  be  at  hand.  The  official  in- 
structions particularly  recommend  the  avoidance  of  "  all  definitions 
and  abstract  demonstrations,  and  especially  all  falsification  of 
theories  in  order  to  bring  them  witliin  the  range  of  the  children's 
powers  of  comprehension/'  As  far  as  possible  the  teaching  should 
be  intuitive  and  inductive.  The  metric  system  naturally  lend^ 
itself  to  the  teaching  of  decimals,  ofYering  the  readiest  source  for 
the  concrete  numbers  required,  and  the  pupils  must  be  fami- 
liarised with  it  by  means  of  actual  measurements  and  calculations 
of  current  coins.  The  geometi'ical  teaching  is  also  to  be  entirely 
practical  and  concrete,  and  is  confined  to  an  intuitive  acquain- 
tance, by  means  of  models,  with  the  principal  geometric  figures, 
and  with  the  different  Unes,  angles,  and  surfaces  on  them ;  of 
the  division  of  a  circumference,  of  the  measurement  of  angles 
by  a  protractor,  of  the  idea  of  a  vertical  Une  demonstrated  by  a 
plumb-Une,  and  of  a  horizontal  line  as  denionstrated  by  a  mason's 
level,  etc. 

While  the  second  grade  proceeds  to  the  abstract  notion  of 
nximbers,  founded  on  the  concrete  woi'k  of  the  previous  grade,  the 
higher  primary  courae  is  again  more  theoretical  and  follows  the  lines 
of  mathematical  methods  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  official  instructions 
lay  special  stress  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  connection 
with  the  concrete  by  means  of  frequent  practice  in  the  solution  of 
problems  chosen  to  illustrate  the  practical  value  of  the  theoretical 
Icnowledge  acquired. 

The  inclusion  of  definite  religious  teaching  in  the  primary  course  Religious 
is  a  legitimate  consequence  of  the  legal  establishment  of  the  Eoman  I^*"i<^t*®°- 
Catholic  Church.  The  official  instructions  require  no  more  than 
the  essential  points  of  the  catecliism  approved  by  the  diocesan 
authorities,  and,  though  the  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  extend  his 
instruction  beyond  these  requirements,  the  religious  teaching 
must  be  kept  in  due  pi'oportion  to  the  primary  course  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  capacity  of  the  children.  The  religious  neutrality 
which  characterised  the  Liberal  revolution  jit  the  beginning  of 
the  century  left  its  impress  on  tlie  schools  in  a  moderation  in  this 
matter  of  religious  teaching  which  the  law  has  been  careful  to 
maintain.  But  now  there  are  signs  of  a  reaction  against  this 
neutrality,  and  the  strictly  religious  tone  of  the  Throne  and  upper 
classes  is  giving  an  impulse  to  religious  instruction  and  education, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  public  primary 
schools  is  impregnated  with  religious  sentiment.  Apart  from  tl  e 
definite  religious  instruction,  the  large  niunber  of  religious  pieces 
in  the  reading  books,  and  the  personal  attitude  of  the  teachers, 
almost  all  public  primary  schools  begin  and  end  the  school  day 
with  prayer.  Children  who  are  not  Catholics  need  not  attend  the 
religious  instruction,  but  the  number  of  exemptions  may  be  taken 
as  a  negligeable  quantity.    Even  in  the  examinations,  where  the 
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omission  of  a  subject  might  act  as  an  extraneous  motive,  the 
exemptions  are  practically  confined  to  foreigners  of  other  de- 
nominations and  Jews.  Many  other  motives  than  the  desire  for 
more  religious  teaching,  such  as  the  educative  value  attached  to 
their  discipUnary  system,  lead  parents  to  prefer  private  schools, 
like  those  maintained  by  the  religious  orders,  to  the  Government 
institutions.  But  the  latest  reform  of  secondary  instruction  tends 
to  attract  pupils  from  private  colleges  to  the  State  lycees,  where, 
as  a  guarantee  of  satisfactory  tone  and  discipline  (although 
definite  religious  instruction  finds  no  place  in  the  syllabus),  the 
rectorships  have,  in  a  majority  of  cases  and  with  the  best  results, 
been  conferred  upon  ecclesiastics. 

While  Portuguese  schools  are  not  behind  those  of  other  countries 
in  making  the  whole  school  training  and  discipUne  subservient 
to  moral  education,  the  definite  instruction  in  morals  follows  no 
plan  which  merits  the  title  of  method,  and  is  practically  limited 
to  the  study  of  the  official  primer,  in  which  the  child's  different 
duties,  to  God,  to  his  family,  to  the  school,  and  to  himself,  are 
arranged  for  learning  by  heart.  Besides  this,  the  code  requires 
"  that  a  predisposition  towards  what  is  good  and  right  shall  be 
impressed  on  the  children  by  means  of  appropriate  narratives 
chosen,  with  due  regard  to  the  age  and  mental  development  of  the 
pupils,  from  sacred  and  profane  history,  from  actual  life,  or  from 
the  subjects  of  the  reading  lesson."  The  choice  and  narration  of 
these  stories  form  part  of  the  nonnal  school  training,  but  they 
demand  qualifications  not  possessed  by  everyone,  and  a  book 
which  might  serve  as  a  guide  is  much  needed. 

In  the  higher  primary  school  the  moral  teaching  is  rather  more 
didactic,  trenching  a  little  on  doctrine  on  the  religious,  and  on 
philosophy  on  the  moral  side.  To  it  is  added  instruction  in  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  with  the  aim  of  giving  the  futiu^ 
citizen  such  a  knowledge  of  his  civic  environment  as  is  indispensable 
in  a  democratic  community.  The  officially-sanctioned  primer 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  central 
and  local  government  and  of  the  judicial  administration,  defines 
civil  and  criminal  responsibiUty,  and  explains  the  conditions  and 
exercise  of  the  political  and  municipal  franchise,  etc. 

A  great  part  of  the  history,  geography,  and  moral  teaching  is 
based  on  the  reading  book  and  given  in  the  reading  lesson.  His- 
tory as  a  separate  subject  is  only  taken  in  the  fourth  class,  and 
the  aim  of  the  teaching  is  to  present  a  summarised  account  of 
the  main  lines  of  development  in  the  history  of  Portugal.  The 
scanty  equipment  of  Portuguese  primary  schools  with  teaching 
apparatus,  and  the  absence  of  illustrations  in  the  official  text  books, 
is  especially  detrimental  to  the  geographical  teaching. 

But  little  regard  is  had  in  Portuguese  schools  to  the  educative 
value  of  drawing,  and  it  is  really  treated  only  as  a  training  in 
manual  dexterity.  It  consists  in  copying  straight,  curved,  and 
composite  lines,  and  then  simple  figures  and  drawings  of  commoq 
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utenaib.     In  the  higher  primary  school,  drawing  is  taken  in 
connection  with  geography,  geometry,  and  writing- 
Manual   training    for   boys    has   hitherto    remained    a    dead  Manual 
letter   in  the  primary  schools  for  lack  of   the  necessary  appa-  Work, 
ratus  and  materials,  and,  as  it  is  not  an  examination  subject,  the 
teachers  make  no  great  efforts  for  its  introduction.  With  the  girls 
it  is  very  different,  the  instruction  in  needlework  being  most 
regular  and  often  exceeding  the  requirements  of  the  programme, 
thanks  to  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  public  opinion. 

Gymnastics  are  practically  not  taught  at  all  in  primary  schools.  Gymnastics, 
though  they  are  taught  to  both  sexes  in  the  normal  schools,  there 
being  no  demand  for  them  amongst  the  class  from  which  the  pupils 
in  the  primary  schools  are  drawn.  Thanks  to  the  Portuguese  pre- 
dilection for  sports  of  all  kinds,  the  children  have  plenty  of  physical 
exercise  out  of  school.  While  the  schools  were  under  municipal 
control,  Lisbon  organised  instruction  in  gymnastics  and  military 
exercises  under  special  masters,  and  the  boys  formed  well- 
equipped  and  efficient  rifle  corps,  but  when  the  Central  Govern- 
ment resumed  the  direction  of  the  schools  in  1892  the  corps 
were  disbanded,  as  useless  and  expensive,  and  the  special  teachers 
were  dismissed. 

Choral  singing  does  not  form  part  of  the  primary  school  pro-  Choral  ' 
gramme,  and  never  attained  any  degree  of  popularity  when  intro-  S^'^su'g. 
duced  into  the  Lisbon  schools.    The  very  marked  musical  talent 
.  of  the  people  takes  other  directions,  so  that  it  is  rare  to  find  even 
the  poorest  and  most  isolated  village  without  a  philharmonic 
society,  and  the  national  collection  of  lyrical  songs  is  very  rich* 

The   following   is   the  time-table  of    the   primary  schools  in  Time  Tables. 
Lisbon : — 
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Reading 
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The  following  is  the  type  of  higher  primary  achool  time-taWe- 


Subjects. 

Portnp^uese  language  and  Literature 

Arithinctic 

(ieonietry      -        -        -        -   .     - 
Natural  Science    -        -        -        - 

(Geography 

Morals  and  Religious  Instruction 

Drawing 

Writing 

Singing 

CJyninaHtics 

Manual  Work      .... 

Total       .... 


No.  of  Lessons. 


a 
2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 


No.  of  Honn. 


28 


o 
2 
2 

5 
2 

2 
o 

1 
2 
1 
4 


28 


EKamina- 
tionB  and 
Certificates. 


School 
Buildings. 


On  the  completion  of  the  first  grade  course  each  child  receives 
a  certificate  from  the  teacher,  countersigned  by  the  district  super- 
intendent, that  he  has  completed  his  compulsory  attendance.  This 
certificate  admits  him  to  the  second  grade.  Childi'en  who  have  not 
attended  the  public  primary  school  can  obtain  a  similar  certificate 
by  examination.  In  order  to  obtain  the  second  grade  certificate 
the  pupil  must,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  pass  an  oral  and  wiitten 
examination,  for  entrance  to  which  a  fee  of  thirteen  francs  is 
charged.  A  Avritten  and  oral  examination  is  also  attached  to  the 
higher  primary  certificate. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  much  attention  has  been  ]md  to  the  pro- 
vision of  pro}3erly  adapted  school  buildings.  While  the  schools 
were  under  municipal  control,  many  municipalities  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  provision  of  excellent  buildings ;  thus  the  normal 
school  for  women  at  Oporto  i*emains  as  a  witness  of  what  decen- 
traUsation  did  for  Portuguese  education. 

The  municipalities  are  charged  with  the  provision  and  mainten- 
ance of  school  buildings  of  a  uniform  plan,  prescribed  by  the 
Government  regulations,  which  satisfy  the  most  advanced  hygienic 
and  pedagogic  requirements.  According  to  this  plan  the  school 
must  contain : 

An  entrance  hall,  with  a  separate  cloak-room. 

One  or  more  class-rooms,  namely,  one  for  every  fifty  children, 
not  less  than  twelve  feet  high,  and  with  a  superficial  area  of  thirteen 
square  feet  per  child. 

Offices. 

An  enclosed  playground,  one-fifth  of  which  is  covered,  with  an 
area  of  not  less  than  fifty  square  feet  for  each  child. 

A  lodging  for  the  teacher,  which  may  be  over  the  school,  but 
must  have  a  separate  entrance. 

Any  building  not  specially  erected  for  the  purpose  must  be 
officially  inspected  before  it  can  be  used  as  a  school. 
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Tlie  provision  of  the  requisite  fiirniture  and  fittings  is  also  Fumitme, 
incumbent  on  the  municipal  authorities,  and  must  comply  with  *^^  j*^^  •  i 
the  regulations,  and  be  approved  by  the  district  superintendent. 
The  desks  prefeiTed  are  a  dual  desk  of  a  modified  Lenoir  type,  with 
a  movable  seat,  and  the  Bapterosse  desk  with  the  English  bench. 
Girls'  schools  must  be  provided  with  the  necessary  materials  and 
implements  for  needle-work,  with  a  sewing  miachine  and  spinning 
wheels  for  linen  and  silk  thread.  The  formation  of  a  school 
museum  is  recommended,  with  collections  of  seeds,  samples  of 
wood,  and  other  building  materials,  metals,  raw  materials,  and,  if 
possible,  manufactured  articles  in  various  stages  of  production. 
Portuguese  primary  schools  are  as  a  rule  but  scantily  provided  v^dth 
the  diagrams,  pictm*es,  models,  objects,  and  maps  which  play  so 
large  a  part  in  modern  teaching,  the  Government  and  the  munici- 
palities concuiTing  in  regarding  them  as  the  teachers'  tools,  to  be 
provided  by  his  own  initiative.  But  the  financial  position  of  a 
primary  school  teacher  in  Portugal,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
does  not  enable  him  to  do  so  adequately  without  an  amount  of 
effort  and  self-sacrifice,  to  which  his  surroundings  furnish  no 
incentive.  This  is  the  more  regrettable  seeing  that  the  official 
school  books  do  not  indulge  in  a  wealth  of  illustrations. 

Most  primary  schools  have  one  teacher  for  all  four  classes,  with  Teaching 
an  assistant,  if  there  are  more  than  eighty  children.*  In  the^^^* 
"  central  schools  "  there  is  a  master  for  each  class.  Elementary 
boys'  schools  may  be  taught  by  a  master  or  a  mistress ;  mixed  and 
girls'  schools  must  be  taught  by  a  mistress,  and  higher  piimary 
schools  can  only  be  taken  by  mastera,  who  are  generally  chosen 
from  "  central  school  "  teachers. 

There  are  in  Portugal  4,492  primary  school  teachera  in  the  public 
service,  of  whom  2,592  are  women.  During  the  last  eighteen 
yeai's  the  teaching  profession  has  attracted  an  abundant  supply 
of  candidates,  especially  ladies,  who  find  in  it  a  modest  but  certain 
independence. 

Teachers  must  hold  the  certificate  either  of  a  normal  school,  of  Apuoiutment 
a  departmental  school,t  or  of  a  secondary  or  higher  school,  andg    j.^. 
when  applying  for  appointment  must  present  a  certificate  of  char-  tion. 
acter,  a  medical  certificate,  and  a  certificate  that  they  have  complied 
with  their  obligations  of  military  service.    They  are  appointed  by 
Government  for  a  probationary  period  of  three  years  before  their 
appointment  is  made  permanent.    Primary  teachers  are  of  two  ^^^^  ^^ 
grades,  elementary  and  higher  primary  or  complementary.    The  s^ri^T  *"^ 
former  begin  with  a  salary  of  750  francs,  which  is  raised  after    . 
eight  years^  service  to  900  francs,  and  after  fifteen  years  to  1,100 

*If  a  teacher  has  more  than  sixty  children  under  him,  or,  with  one 
assistant,  more  than  100,  he  may  apply  for  the  appointment  of  a  paid 
monitor,  who  teaches  under  his  direction.  These  monitors  receive  salaries 
of  360  francs  in  Lisbon  and  240  ^ancs  elsewhere.  They  must  be  over 
fifteen,  and  hold  at  least  the  second  grade  primary  certificate^ 

t  See  below,  p.  456. 
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francs.  The  salaries  of  higher  elementary  teachers  rise  at  corre- 
sponding intervals  from  1,100  to  1,300  and  1,700  francs.  Besides 
their  fixed  salaries  they  receive  a  grant  of  fifteen  francs  for  every 
pupil  who  passes  the  leaving  examination.  In  Lisbon  and  Oporto 
teachers  receive  allowances  of  270  and  3G0  francs,  according  to 
their  grade,  to  compensate  them  for  the  extra  cost  of  living  in 
these  towns.  Assistant  teachers  are  nominated  Ijy  Grovemment, 
and  have  the  preference  for  appointment  as  teachers  over  other 
candidates  of  equal  merit.  Their  salaries  are  510  francs  in  elemen- 
tary and  800  francs  in  higher  elementary  schools,  and  they  receive 
allowances  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto  of  150  and  240  francs  respectively. 
In  the  girls'  schools  in  Lisbon  there  are  special  needlework  mistresses 
with  salaries  of  1,200  fi-ancs  a  year.*  Teachers  may  be  tempor- 
arily suspended,  with  loss  of  salary,  or  transferred  to  another  school, 
or  permanently  suspended,  but  only  by  the  education  depart- 
ment,  on  the  report  of  the  district  superintendent,  and  after  being 
heard  in  their  own  defence.  Pecuniary  prizes  and  medals  are 
conferred  on  teachers  of  long  and  distinguished  service  by  the 
Government,  with  the  consent  of  the  educational  council.f 
Training.  Lisbon  and  Oporto  each  have  two  normal  schools  for  elemen- 

tary teachers,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women;  and  in  the 
chief  town  of  each  department  there  is  a  preparatory  course  for 
teachers  in  connection  with  the  higher  primary  school.  Only  the 
Lisbon  and  Oporto  schools  can  confer  the  higher  primary  teacher's 
certificate.  The  whole  expense  of  the  normal  schools  and  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  departmental  training  classes  are  borne  by  the 
Central  Government,  the  municipalities  providing  the  buildings 
and  fittings  for  the  classes.  In  the  four  normal  schools  there  are 
180  bm'saries  for  poor  and  deserving  students  awarded  after 
public  competition. 

Tlie  eleniLMitnry  training  course  is  given  in  the  departmental 
schools  and  the  normal  schools,  and  lasts  two  years.  It  includes : 
Portuguese  language  and  literature,  arithmetic  and  elementary 
geometry  and  their  conunonest  applications,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial accounts,  geography,  chronology  and  history,  morals  and 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  some  idea  of  economics,  peda- 
gogics and  primary  school  legislation,  writing  and  drawing,  ele- 
mentary notions  of  physics,  chemistry  and  natural  history  and 
their  applications  to  agriculture  and  hygiene,  French,  choral 
singing,  manual  work,  gymnastics.  Women  students  take 
needlework,  embroidery  and  design  as  applied  to  embroidery. 
The  complementary  normal  course  is  only  given  in  the  normal 


•  The  latest  law  recognises  a  class  of  teachers,  for  which  there  are  always 
applicants,  whose  total  remuneration  amounts  in  Lisbon  to  two  francs 
a  day.  Now,  in  Lisbon  bread  costs  more  than  50  centimes  a  kilo,  and 
ordinary  wine,  of  which  there  is  just  now  an  over-supply,  50  centimes 
a  litre! 

t  In  Portugal  the  office  of  certificated  teacher  is  a  qualification  for  the 
parliamentary  franchise. 
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schools ;  it  lasts  a  year,  and  gives  further  instruction  in  the  same 
subjects  as  the  elementary  course. 

The  staff  of  each  normal  school  consists  of  a  director  and  three  Normal 
professors,  besides  assistant  masters.  The  director  is  appointed  by  ^^^^^^  ®*^*"- 
Government  from  the  school  staff,  and  holds  a  Government  com- 
mission. The  professors  are  appointed  by  competition  from 
certificated  primary  school  teachers ;  their  salaries  are  2,000 
francs  a  vear  for  the  men  and  1,500  for  the  women.  AsBistant 
masters  or  mistresses  receive  1,330  or  1,000  francs  respectively. 
All  alike  are  entitled  to  a  pension  after  thirty  years'  service. 

The  departmental  classes  are  under  a  director,  who  acts  as  Depart- 
professor  of  pedagogics,  with  a  salary  of  1,800  francs  a  year.    The  gchool  Staff, 
staff  is  that  of  the  higher  elementary  school,  with  one  primary 
school  teacher.    If  the  class  is  a  mixed  one  there  must  be  a  mis- 
tress as  well,  and  the  primary  school  teacher  must  be  a  woman. 

The  maternal  schools  are  for  children  from  three  to  six  years  old.  Maternal 
The  instruction  includes  cleanliness,  health  and  well-being  of  the  Schools, 
child,  language  exercises,  object  lessons,  simple  narratives  adapted 
to  their  understanding  and  tending  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
education  of  the  children,  singing,  games,  and  physical  exercises. 

Children  are  admitted  at  all  times  of  the  year  provided  they 
are  of  the  right  age,  can  produce  a  vaccination  certificate,  and 
have  no  infectious  malady.  There  are  no  fixed  hours  of  attend- 
ance, but  the  children  must  not  come  to  school  before  the  lessons 
begin  nor  stay  after  they  are  over. 

Each  school  is  managed  by  a  directress,  with  an  assistant  under 
her  for  every  twenty  children. 

The  premises  must  satisfy  all  hygienic  requirements  and  be 
suitable  for  use  as  a  school,  and  there  must  be  a  garden  or  a 
covered  ))laygroun(l.  They  are  adequately  i)rovided  with  the 
reciuisite  furniture,  fittings,  and  teaching  material. 

In  localities  where  the  needs  of  the  populatioji  demand  it,  free  Adult 
evening  continuation  classes  are  held  at  the  schools  'or  men  and  Schools, 
boys  over  twelve.    The  instruction  is  given  by  the  primary  school 
teacher  and  lasts  for  two  hours  every  evening.    If  the  municipal 
council  require   it,  subjects  outside  the  primary  school  syllabus 
can  be  taken. 

The  "  Dominical ''  schools  hold  classes  for  women  on  Sundays 
and  saints'  days,  and  give  a  complete  continuation  course. 

Unofficial  instruction  enjoys  a  degree  of  liberty  which,  although  Private 
it  may  sometimes  lead  to  abuse,  yet  provides  a  valuable  com-  ^  ^^^' 
petition  with  the  official  schools,  and  has  contributed  to  the  pro- 
pagation and  development  of  primary  instruction.  Hitherto 
even  the  legal  notification  of  the  opening  of  schools,  as  well  as 
their  Government  inspection,  was  rarely  observed  ;  but  of  late  this 
liberty  has  been  restricted  in  one  direction  by  the  obligation  to 
use  only  the  officially-sanctioned  text-books.   The  private  primary 
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schools  most  deserving  of  mention  are  those  of  the  orphanage, 
**  Real  Casa  Pia,"  at  Lisbon,  and  those  of  the  "  Casas  d'Asylo  da 
Infancia  Disvalida  **  (Homes  for  Destitute  Children).  The  school 
of  the  "  Real  Casa  Pia  "  is  a  model  school  with  617  cliildren,  giving 
a  full  course  of  primary  instruction  in  five  classes,  besides  instruc- 
tion in  French,  English,  geography,  and  mathematics,  and  an 
ind  strial  workshop  training  in  various  trades.  The  c^ave  with 
<  which  the  societv  chooses  its  teachera  accounts  for  the  success  of 

the  children  in  public  examinations,  many  of  them  passing  into 
secondary  and  higher  schools. 

The  "  Uomes  for  Destitute  Children  "  have  1,450  children  in  their 
twelve  homes,  to  whom  they  give  a  complete  course  of  primary 
instruction,  laying  special  stress  on  reUgious  training. 

Various  associations  of  working  men  maintain  primary  scliools, 
the  most  important  are  the  "  Voz  do  Operario,"  which  has  76 
IM'imary  schools,  with  2,038  pupils,  all  of  whom  enter  for  the  official 
examinations ;  and  the  "  Gremio  Popular,"  whose  primary  school 
has  existed  for  forty-three  years.  . 

The  various  religious  corporations  have  a  very  large  number 
of  schools  all  over  the  country,  and  have  done  excellent  service  in 
the  propagation  of  primary  instruction,  although  it  is  not  their 
main  object. 

Resides  these  gratuitous  schools,  there  are,  under  private 
management,  a  very  large  number  of  schools  in  which  fees  are 
charged. 

Primary;  Although  far  from  having  attained  the  degree  of  organisation 

Instruction  in  ^j^^  Government  are  anxious  to  introduce,  a  great  deal  of  cai-eful 
'  attention  has  been  devoted  to  colonial  education.  Legislation 
varies  in  the  different  colonies,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  home  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  authorities  co-operate  in  educational  adminis- 
tration, and  the  inspection  is  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the 
province. 
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Secondary  Instruction. 


Adniiniatra- 
tion. 


Categories  of 

Secondary 

Schools. 

School 
Organisa- 
tion, 


School  Year 


School  Day. 


Attendance 

and 

Registers. 


The  latest  reform  of  secondary  instruction  dates  from  1894. 
In  introducing  the  sclieme  to  Parliament  the  Ministers  drew 
attention  to  the  "  pitiable  "  condition  of  secondary  instruction  in 
Portugal,  to  its  paramount  importance  to  the  national  well-being, 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  uniform  and  properly  co-ordinated 
secondaiy  code. 

For  purposes  of  secondary  instruction  Portugal  is  divided 
into  three  areas,  of  which  the  centres  are  Lisl)on,  Coimbra, 
and  Oporto.  The  chief  town  of  every  department  has  a  secondar}' 
school  or  lycde. 

There  are  two  categories  of  lycies — central  lycies  with  seven, 
and  national  lycees  with  five  classes.  The  work  in  the  five  classes 
of  the  national  lyc4e  is  identical  with  that  of  the  five  lowest  classes 
of  the  central  lycees.  They  form  a  "  general  course,"  sub-divided 
into  two  sections— a  lower  with  two,  and  an  intermediate  with 
three  classes— and  prepare  for  the  higher  or  "  complementary  " 
course  of  the  central  lycdcs  (two  classes).  The  general  and  the 
conij)lementary  course  together  prepare  for  the  university.  The 
great  majority  of  pupils  take  both  courses.  Each  class  corre- 
sponds to  a  school  year.  When  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class 
exceeds  fifty  in  the  three  lowest  classes,  forty-five  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  and  forty  in  the  two  higher  classes,  it  must  be  divided 
into  parallel  sections. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  ends  on  the 
31st  of  July,  with  eight  days'  holiday  at  Christmas  and  Easter, 
and  hoUdays  on  Sundays,  Thursdays,  and  all  religious  and  national 
festivals. 

There  are  two  school  meetings  in  the  day,  morning  school  lasting 
three  hours  and  afternoon  school  not  more  than  three,  exclusive 
of  the  drawing  lessons,  which  arc  generally  taken  late  in  the  day. 
I^ach  lesson  lasts  an  houi%  except  drawing,  which  lasts  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours,  according  to  the  class.  The  pauses  between 
the  lessons  must  not  be  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  Home-work 
must  not  exceed  ten  horn's  a  week  for  the  fii-st  class,  twelve  for 
the  second,  fifteen  for  the  intermediate,  and  eighteen  for  the 
comijlenientary  section. 

All  the  lessons  ai'c  i)ublic,  but  the  space  assigned  to  visitors 
must  be  completely  separate  from  that  occupied  by  the  pupils. 
^  "In  each  class-room  there  are  registers  for  attendance  and  marks, 
and  if  a  pupil  misses  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of 
lessons  he  loses  his  year.  Parents  and  guardians 'must  be  in- 
formed of  any  lack  of  application  or  irregularity  of  attendance, 
and  of  all  punishments  inflicted  on  the  pupils.  Great  stress  is 
laid  on  the  importance  of  securing  the  parents'  co-operation  in 
the  work  and  discipline  of  the  school,  and  a  report  of  attendance, 
conduct,  and  progress  is  sent  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  first  five 
months  of  the  school  year. 
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The  punishments  permitted  by  the  code  consist  of  a  public  or  Punish- 
private  reprimand  by  the  professor,  a  reprimand  before  the  class  ™®"*^- 
and  teachers  by  the  class  director,  or  before  the  whole  school  by 
the  rector.  Expulsion  can  only  be  decreed  by  a  two- thirds  majority 
of  the  council,  after  hearing  the  defence  of  the  culprit,  and,  if  it  is 
for  more  than  a  year,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Government. 
The  pupils  of  the  lower  classes  may  be  kept  in  under  surveillance 
for  not  more  than  three  hours,  or  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
class  during  lessons. 

The  curriculum  for  the  "  general "  course  includes  Portuguese  Curriculum 
language  and  literature,  Latin,  French,  German  or  English 
(English  for  students  who  only  take  the  general  course,  German 
being  compulsory  for  those  who  take  the  higher  course  as  well, 
because  of  its  importance  for  higher  scientific  studies),  geography, 
history,  ai*ithmetic,  elementaiy  algebra  and  plane  geometry,  the 
elements  of  natural  history,  physios  and  chemistry,  drawing. 
The  subjects  of  the  "  complementary  courae "  are  Portuguese 
language  and  literature,  Latin,  German,  geography,  history, 
algebra,  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  trigonometry  and  ele- 
mentary cosmography,  physics,  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
philosophy. 

The  weekly  distribution  of  lessons  and  the  daily  time-table  are 
fixed  by  the  rector  in  consultation  with  the  school  council,  having 
due  regard  to  the  official  instructions,  and  must  be  submitted 
for  Government  approval. 

The   following    table   gives    the   weekly  time-table    for    both  Time-Table. 
courses : — 


General  Course. 


Subjecte. 


Portuguese  Lan- 

Eaage        and 
iteratnre 
Latin 
French 
English 
German 
Geography 
History 
Mathematics 
Natural  &  Phy- 

siral  Science 
Pliilosophy 
Drawing 


Complementary 
CourBe. 


Lower  Section. 


Class  I. 
6 

6 


2 
1 

4 
2 


Class  II 
6 


6 
4 


Intermediate  Section. 


Upper  Section. 


1 
1 
4 
2 


Class  III. 

Class  IV. 

3 

3 

5 

5 

3 

3 

(4) 

(4) 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

3 

2      , 

Class  I  V.I  Class  V.  Clsss  VI  ClassVII. 


4 
3 

(4) 
4 
I 
2 
4 
4 


r 


Total  - 


1 

1      t 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

27 

27 

Totals. 


30 


34 
13 
(12) 
21 
9 
14 
28 
23 

4 
13 


189 


The  official  code  states  the  object  of  secondary  instruction  to  be  Methods  of 
jipt  only  the  methodical  and  progressive  orgai^isation  of  definite  Instruction, 
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knowledge,  but  the  mental  development  of  the  pupil  by  this 
means,  and  his  preparation  for  university  studies,  and  lays 
stress  on  the  capital  importance  to  its  realisation  of  a  careful 
arrangement  of  the  curriculum..  No  subject  stands  by  itself; 
all  are  connected  by  this  unity  of  aim,  and  the  extension  given 
to  each  must  be  determined  by  its  due  proportion  to  all  the 
others.  As  far  as  possible  the  instruction  must  be  intuitive. 
Secondary  instruction  will  be  of  little  worth  if  the  professors  in- 
doctrinate their  pupils  with  the  ready-made  results  of  mental 
processes,  without  first  showing  them  the  elements  of  the  prooessi 
thereby  enabling  them  to  arrive  at  the  r^ults  for  themselves. 
The  mode  of  teaching  in  which  the  professor  alone  speaks  appeals 
mainly  to  the  receptive  faculties  of  the  pupil,  and  should  serve, 
not  merely  as  a  means  of  imparting  facts  and  ideas,  but  as  a  model 
of  oral  exposition  in  clear  and  correct  language,  carefully  avoiding 
all  rhetorical  artifice.  It  should  be  alternated  at  frequent  intervab 
with  questions,  in  order  to  bring  into  play  the  reproductive  powers 
of  the  pupils,  test  the  accuracy  and  certainty  of  their  knowledge, 
and  ascei'tain  that  the  matter  presented  and  the  manner  of  its  pre- 
sentment are  adapted  to  their  powers  of  comprehension  and 
assimilation.  The  duly  pi'oportioned  combination  of  the  two 
methods— the  appeal  to  the  memory,  and  the  appeal  to  the  under- 
atanding— will  best  serve  the  purpose  of  secondary  instruction; 
neither  the  professor  who  lectures  much  and  questions  little,  nor 
he  who  questions  all  the  time  and  does  not  lectm^  at  all,  under- 
stands his  task.  In  all  their  work  the  teachers  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  moral  training  which  the  secondary  coiu'se  should 
afford  by  the  attention  and  industry  required  in  the  classes, 
punctuality  and  exactness  in  the  preparation  for  them,  and  the 
ethical  content  of  the  various  lessons. 

Languages.  All  the  language  teaching  is  founded  on  reading;  grammar, 
prosody,  style,  and  literary  history  are  all  taught  in  connection 
with  the  texts  given  in  the  reading  book  and  its  notes  and  intro- 
ductory chapters.  In  the  lower  classes  the  aim  of  the  teaching 
is  the  correct  acquisition  of  the  language ;  in  the  higher  this  is 
applied  to  a  critical  study  of  its  literature  and  its  philological 
history ;  while  the  uTitten  exercises,  beginning  with  dictation  in 
the  lowest,  rise  to  free  reproduction,  and  in  the  highest  classes  to 
original  composition. 

Portuguese.  Portuguese  occupies  a  very  important  place  in  the  curriculum, 
not  only  for  its  practical  uses,  but  as  a  means,  through  its  literature, 
of  training  the  mind  and  the  imagination,  of  encouraging  moml 
and  patriotic  sentiments,  and  of  providing  the  pupil  with  a  fimd  of 
co-ordinated  facts,  ideas,  and  words  appropriate  to  their  expression, 
which  is  inestimable  as  a  basis  for  higher  logical  training. 

Latin.  Latin  owes  its  prominence  and  position  in  the  curriculum  to  its 

value  as  an  educational  discipline,  and  to  the  fact  that  Portugal 
is  a  Roman  land  and  Portuguese  a  Roman  tongue.  The  study 
of  texts  must  be  not  only  linguistic  but  also  literary,  social,  and 
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historical ;  nor  must  the  pupils  be  given  texts  to  read,  the  meaning 
of  which  they  cannot  grasp. 

The  object  of  the  instruction  in  modern  foreign  languages  is  French, 
correct  reading,  speaking,  and  writing ;  and  the  grammatical  2®^??*^  ^^^ 
teaching  must  be  restricted  to  what  is  indispensable  to  its  attain- 
ment. In  French,  as  the  principal  language,  the  instruction  is  more 
detailed,  and  in  the  higher  classes  includes  a  literai'y  study  of  the 
classics  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
All  grammatical  explanations  are  to  be  given  in  Portuguese. 

Geography  is  eminently  associative,  serving  fii'st  as  an  Geography 
introduction  to,  then  as  the  complement,  and  always  as  an 
epitome  of,  other  studies.  Properly  taught,  its  value  lies  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  powers  of  visual  memory, 
counterbalancing  the  appeal  to  verbal  memory  of  the  language 
teaching.  In  the  firat  five  classes  the  teaching  is  mainly  by  observa- 
tion and  description,  becoming  niore  generalised  and  theoretical 
in  the  upper  section. 

Class  I.  Biographical  notices  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  History, 
in  the  national  history,  taken  as  the  centre  of  short  accounts  of 
the  events  with  which  they  were  connected.  II.  A  very  abridged 
account  of  the  so-called  "  Eastern  "  peoples :  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyi'ians,  Phoenicians,  IsraeUtes  (specially  im- 
portant) and  Modes  and  Persians.  III.  Greeks  and  Romans.  IV 
Mediaeval  and  modern  history.  V.  Portuguese  history  up  tc 
1820.  VI.  and  VII.  Portuguese  history  after  1820  and  the 
actual  Constitution  and  Administration.  It  is  not  intended  to  give 
the  pupils  a  general  knowledge  of  history,  nor  a  detailed  knowledge 
of  any  period,  so  much  as  a  generic  conception  of  social  organisation 
in  its  most  notable  types,  a  notice  of  the  most  important  historical 
phenomena,  and  a  more  intimate  idea  of  the  past  of  his  own  nation ; 
always,  as  far  as  possible,  connecting  the  external,  de  facto  evolution 
with  the  ideas  and  spiritual  conditions  which  determine  that 
evolution,  demonstrating  the  continuity  of  social  life,  how  each 
phase  is  determined  by  what  precedes  it,  and  will  in  its  turn  deter- 
mine what  is  to  succeed  it.  The  history  lessons  must  illustrate, 
supplement,  and  connect  the  historical  elements  of  the  other  sub- 
jects, and  must  be  especially  closely  connected  with  the  geography 
and  language  teaching.  The  study  of  history  affords  valuable 
training  to  the  memoiy  and  imagination  in  combining  the 
elemente  of  the  past  under  the  direction  of  diffei-ent  ideas,  and  to 
the  moral  will  by  the  salutary  example  of  human  energy  in  the 
service  of  noble  causes,  inculcating  a  love  of  humanity  ))y  showing 
the  worth  and  solidarity  of  mankind. 

The  value  of  mathematical  training  in  developing  the  power  of  Mather 
connected  thought  accounts  for  the  large  share  of  the  school  time  matics. 
allotted  to  it.    Algebra  is  only  begun  in  the  fomiih  year,  and  up  to 
then  the  arithmetic  teaching  should  be  practical  and  concrete. 

The  science  teaching  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  approximate  Natural  andl 
to  the  scientific  idef^l  of  direct  observation,  proceeding  to  a  com-  Sf^^c*^ 
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parison  of  forms  and  to  general  notions  of  morphology  and  classifi- 
cation. In  physics  and  chemistry  experiments  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  time  given  to  science  lessons  in 
each  year  is  apportioned  as  follows  :— 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Yeara :  zoology  (34  lessons  in  each 
class) ;  botany  (26). 

Fourth  Year  :  physics  (54) ;  chemistry  and  general  notions 
of  mineralogy  (43) ;  elements  of  vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology  (2*3). 

Fifth  Year :  physics  (50) ;  chemistry  and  elementaiy  notions 
of  geology  (40) ;  elements  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy 
and  pliysiology  (30). 

Sixth  Year  :  physics  (40) ;  chemistry  (30) ;  more  advanced 
vegetable  morphology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  (23)  ;  animal 
morphology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  (27). 

Seventh  Year  :  physics  (40) ;  chemistry  (30) ;  zoology  (26) ; 
botany  (26) ;  elementary  mineralogy  and  geology  (23). 

Sixth  Year  :  introductory  conceptions,  psychology,  logic. 

Seventh  Year  :  morals,  notions  of  metaphysics. 

Philosophy.  In  order  that  the  teaching  may  be  adapted  to  its  attainment  it 
is  important  to  realise  the  object  with  which  philosophy  has  been 
included  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  to  show  the  pupil,  after  the 
long  course  of  study  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  training 
of  his  mind,  the  life  of  that  mind  itself,  by  giving  him 
some  idea  of  the  nature  and  legitimate  applicatioi;!  of 
mental  processes  and  methods.  He  should  gain  an  insight 
into  the  forces  which  move  the  hirnian  world,  comparable 
to  that  which  in  his  previous  studies  he  has  obtained  of 
those  which  move  the  i)hysical  world.  And,  finally,  the  philo- 
sophical teaching,  by  systematising  all  the  philosophical  elements 
of  the  other  Invanches,  and  as  the  science  of  principle  and  duty, 
confers  a  higher  unity  on,  and  should  be  the  finish  and  crown, 
the  synthesis  and  explanation  of  the  whole  course. 

Drawing  is  strictly  connected  with  geometry,  the  professor 
demonstrating  and  drawing  the  figure  on  the  blackboard,  which 
the  pupils  copy  first  with  measurements  and  then  at  sight.  The 
professor  sometimes  dictates  a  drawing  line  by  line,  the  pupils 
drawing  as  he  dictates.  Correction  of  the  pupils'  drawings  by 
the  pi'ofessor  is  strictly  forljidden.  As  far  as  possible,  the  pupil 
should  he  helped  to  discover  his  mistakes  for  himself. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  a  lycde  must  send  in  the  following 
documents : — a  second  grade  or  higher  primary  certificate,  or  a 
pass  certificate  of  the  lyc^e  entrance  examination,  and  a  certificate 
that  they  have  completed  their  tenth  year.  Each  candidate  pays 
a  matriculation  fee  of  twenty  francs.  The  jury  for  the  entrance 
examination  consists  of  three  professors  chosen  by  the  rector  and 
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school  council.  There  are  class  examinations  between  all  the 
classes  except  the  first  and  second,  where  the  pupils  pass  up  auto- 
tnatioaUy  if  they  have  a  majority  of  good  marks  during  the  last 
four  months  of  the  year.  The  juries  of  the  class  and  certificate 
examinations  consist  of  the  professors  of  the  respective  classes, 
presided  over,  in  the  case  of  the  two  examinations  for  the  general 
and  complementary  course  certificates,  by  university  professors 
nominated  by  the  Government.  In  the  oral  examinations  each 
professor  examines  in  his  own  subjects,  and  also  draws  up  the 
questions  for  the  written  examinations,  which  must  be  submitted 
to  the  school  council.    The  candidates  draw  the  questions  by  lot. 

The  rector  is  the  head  of  the  school ;  he  is  appointed  by  Govern-  Teaching 
ment  from  secondary  professors  not  on  the  staff  of  the  particulai*  Staflf. 
school  or  from  higher  school  professors,  and  receives  a  salary  of  ^^^^ 
2,500  francs  in  a  central  and  2,000  francs  in  a  national   lycde. 
He  has  the  charge  of  the  whole  pedagogic,  disciplinary,  and  finan- 
cial administration  of  the  school,  and  must  see  that  the  necessary 
unity  of  spirit  is  maintained  in  its  working.    In  consultation 
with  the  school  council  and  with  the  approval  of  Government  ho 
nominates  teachers  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  on  the  staff,  and  he 
has  to  publish  an  annual  report  of  the  working  of  the  school. 

He  is  president  of  the  school  council,  which  consists  of  all  the  School 
professors  on  the  staff.  Ouncil. 

Secondary  school  professors  are  appointed  by  Grovernment  after  Profeseore- 
a  written  and  oral  examination  m  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  tests 
the  general  education  of  the  candidate,  examining  him  in  Fortu- 
guese,  universal  and  national  history,  geography,  psychology  and 
logic,  and  pedagogics ;  while  the  second  part  is  concerned  with  his 
aptitude  in  the  particular  subjects  he  aspires  to  teach.  The  juries 
for  both  examinations  are  appointed  by  Government,  and  consist 
of  university  and  secondary  school  professors.  Candidates  must 
also  present  medical  and  birth  certificates  (that  they  are  over 
twenty-one),  certificates  of  character,  and  of  having  fulfilled  all 
obligations  of  military  service,  and  either  a  higher  primary  or 
secondary  school  certificate,  or  a  university  certificate  in  their  special 
subjects.  In  the  future  they  will  also  have  to  present  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  university  training  course  for  teachers,  which  the 
Government  intends  to  organise.  Professors  at  central  lyc^  have  ^^wies. 
salaries  of  3,000  francs,  and  at  national  lycdea  of  2,500  francs, 
except  the  professors  of  drawing,  who  receive  2,000  and  1,500  francs 
respectively. 

The  distribution  of  the  work  amongst  the  staff  is  made  by  the 
rector  and  school  council ;  each  professor  must  teach  two  subjects, 
and  he  must  not  be  required  to  give  more  than  twenty-four  lessons 
in  the  week.    In  each  class  one  of  the  professors  is  appointed  by  Form 
Government,  on  the  proposition  of  the  rector,  as  form  master.    He  Manter. 
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has  to  supervise  the  whole  work  of  the  class,  both  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  hold  frequent  meetings  of  the  class  professors,  and  see  that 
they  all  work  together,  and  requisition  and  take  charge  of  all 
teaching  material  and  apparatus.  Professors  may  be  repri- 
manded by  the  rector  either  privately  or  before  the  sdiool  council, 
but  they  can  only  be  suspended  or  dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Educa- 
tioncd  Council,  and  must  be  heard  in  their  own  defence.  Each 
lyc^  has  a  secretary,  who  has  charge  of  all  documents  and  of  the 
correspondence  and  accounts,  and  keeps  the  minutes  of  the  school 
council.    In  national  lyc^  one  of  the  professors  acts  as  secretary. 

Private  secondary  schoob  are  recognised  by  Government,  and 
can  enter  their  pupils  for  the  Government  examinations  under 
certain  conditions.  In  order  to  obtain  permission  to  open  a  school 
the  moral  and  professional  qualifications  of  head  and  staff,  and 
the  proposed  plan  of  instruction  must  be  submitted  to  the  rector 
of  the  district  lyc&,  and  the  building  must  be  officially  inspected. 
None  but  the  officially-sanctioned  text-books  may  be  used  in  any 
school,  and  the  school  must  at  all  times  be  open  to  Government 
inspection.  The  ordinary  inspection  of  all  the  private  secondary 
schools  in  a  district  devolves  on  the  rector  of  the  district  lyc^ ; 
he  must  watch  over  the  whole  interests  of  the  scholars,  including 
their  food  and  the  provision  made  for  illness,  and  any  changes 
in  the  staff  or  curriculiun  must  be  at  once  notified  to  him. 
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Portugal  has  only  one  university,  which  was  founded  in  1290 
by  the  first  sovereign  who  inherited  the  whole  kingdom  of  "  Po^ 
tugal  and  Algarve,"  the  same  Don  Denis  who  was  the  benefactor 
of  secondary  instruction.  A  bull  of  privilege  was  issued  at  the 
same  time  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  The  first  seat  of  the  university 
was  at  Lisbon,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  Coimbra  in  conse- 
quence of  town  and  gown  riots  in  1308-09,  making  subsequently 
many  migrations  between  Coimbra  and  Lisbon  before  its  final 
settlement  at  Coimbra  in  1537. 

The  university  has  always  been  closely  connected  with  the 
Crown,  which,  since  the  fifteenth  century,  is  vested  with  the 
making  of  the  statutes  and  the  management  of  the  university 
property.  The  appointment  of  professors  lies  with  the  "pro^ 
tector  "  of  the  university,  who  was  generally  a  royal  prince  or  the 
king.  The  present  king  is  protector.  Candidates  are  still  obliged 
to  deliver  a  public  competitive  lecture.  The  university  has  five 
faculties :— Theology    (8    ordinary    professorships);     law   (15); 

medicine  (13) ;   mathematics  (8) ;  and  philosophy  (8). 

— ' 

*  Compiled  from  "Minerva:  Jahrbuch  der  geldu-ten  Wdt"  an4 
RashdaU's  "Medieval  Uaiversitieji," 
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The  academic  year  begins  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  in  the  year 
1894-95  there  were  1,429  matriculations:  47  in  theology,  541  in 
laws,  148  in  medicine,  118  in  mathematics,  and  386  in  philo- 
sophy.   The  students  still  wear  academic  costume. 

The  university  library  has  nearly  100,000  volumes ;  there  are 
also  institutes  for  normal  and  pathological  anatomy,  physiology 
and  histology,  and  medical  chemistry ;  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories,  astronomical  and  meteorological  observatories,  a 
hospital,  a  musical  institute,  and  geological,  mineralogical, 
zoological,  botanical,  anthropological,  and  palseontological 
collections. 

The  magnificent  old  university  building  is  most  interesting 
and  perfectly  preserved. 


«m,  ^  <»«^ 
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TECHNICAL  INSTRUOnON  IN  PORTUGAL- 

HiSTOBICAL  iNTRODUCnON. 

Accustomed  to  depend  on  the  markets  of  Castile,  Frant^e, 
England;  and  the  Low  Countries,  Portugal  was  for  a  long  time 
susceptible  to  the  reproach  of  lagging  behind  other  countries  in 
arts  and  industiies.  The  adventurous  life  of  soldier  and  mariner, 
navigation  and  commerce,  seemed  to  be  the  national  vocations, 
and  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centiuy  there  were  no 
industries  capable  of  employing  any  considerable  number  of 
hands. 

The  first  technical  schools  were  started  on  the  initiative  of  the  First  Tech- 
great  Marquis  of  Pombal  in  1757,  and  aUttlelaterthe'^EealCasa  J^^  Schools 
Pia "  at  Ijsbon  began  giving  manual  training  in  various  trades 
to  the  children  in  its  orphanage.     About  tibe  same  time  the  pirat  Corn- 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  its  foundation  in  1755,  was  empowered  ™®J^^*  .^.^ 
by  its  statutes  to  organise  a  system  of  commercial  training,  and   ^  ^'  '    • 
opened,  in  1759,  a  commercial  school  for  twenty  scholars  over 
fourteen,  giving  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  in  commercial 
arithmetic  and  accounts,  the  sole  condition  of  admittance  being 
a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  elementary  rules 
of  arithmetic.    This  school  survived  the  Chamber,  passing,  on  its 
suppression  in  1834,  imder  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  Lisbon. 

The  general  organisation  of  public  instruction  in  1836,  due  to  Technical 
Manoel  da  Silva  Passos,  inaugurated  technical  classes  at  the  new  ^J^^^j. 
State  secondary  schools,  giving  instruction  in  applied  chemistry,  ary  Schools, 
physics,  mechanics  and  natural  history ;  and  in  1844  the  com- 
mercial school  was  annexed  to  the  national  lyc^e  at  Lisbon,  the 
course  being  reduced  to  two  years,  and  the  curriculum  widened 
by  the  addition  of  commercial  geography  and  law,  and  political 
economy.    The  technical  classes  at  the  Zyc^es  had  a  short  shrift.  Reform  of 
and  Portugal  had  to  wait  till  1852  for  the  first  systematic  organ- 1862  and  the 
isation  of   technical  instruction.     This  was  founded  on  French  of^SueLisloii 
and  Geiman  models.    The  instruction  was  to  be  practical  and  and  Oporto 
appUed  to  all  trades,  and  was  organised  in  three  courses :  an  Institutes, 
elementary  com*se  of  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  and  geometry 
and  drawing;  and  two  technical  courses — ^a  secondary  course 
in  the  elements  of  applied  descriptive  geometry,  chemistry  and 
physics,  model  and  machine  drawing;  and  a    complementary 
course  in  industrial  mechanics  and  chemistry,  industrial  legisla- 
tion and  economics,  and  model  and  machine  drawing.    During 
the  last  two  courses  a  laboratory  training  was  given  in  chemistry 
and  workshop  instruction  in  metal  and  wood  work.    Technical 
instruction  was  placed  and  has  remained  under  the  control  of 
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the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  advised  by  a  special  council,  of  which 
he  was  president,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  departments  of  the  Ofl&ce  of  Worla,  of  the  Director 
and  three  professors  of  the  Lisbon  Industrial  Institute,  and  of 
two  members  of  the  industrial  section  of  the  new  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
An  industrial  school  at  Oporto  was  established  with  the  two 

I  lower  courses  and  a  higher  course  of  applied  chemistry,  and  an 

institute  at  Lisbon  providing  all  three  courses,  equipped,  with  a 
Ubrary  and  industnjol  museum  and  a  stafif  of  seven  professors, 
and  governed  by  three  councils,  one  being  charged  with  the 
scientific  and  one  with  the  administrative  direction,  and  the  third 
with  the  management  of  the  workshops  and  laboratories. 

The  fact  that  commissions  were  executed  for  the  public  in  the 
institute  workshops  led  to  a  protest  from  the  trades  that  its 
competition  was  harmful  to  them,  and  in  1859  the  workshops 

'      Reform  of      were   closed.      The   next  step  was  the  reform  of  1864,   which 

1864.  divided  the  industrial  course  into  two  instead  of  three  sections— 

a  general  section  for  all  branches,  and  a  special  section  for  the 

various  trades.     The  theoretical   instruction  was    to   be  given 

at  the  Lisbon  and  Oporto  institutes  and  in  local  industrial  schools 

to  be  founded  in  the  different  provincial  towns ;  and  the  practical 

training  in  Government  estabUshments,   such  as  the  arsenals, 

or  in  private  factories  by  arrangement  with  the  owners.    In 

1869  the  commercial  class  at  the  Lisbon  national  lyc^was  closed, 

and  a  commercial  section  added  to  the  Lisbon  Institute,  which 

was  renamed  Industrial  and  Commercial  Institute,  its  work  being 

modified  and  extended  by  a  series  of  decrees  during  the  poriod 

1869  to  1898. 

Progress  in        Portugal  shared  in  the  general  impulse  given  to  technical  educa- 

1884.  |.JQj^  g^jj  Qygj.  j.jjg  civilised  world  about  1884  by  the  preparations 

for  the  proposed  technical  instruction  congress  in  France,  the 
industrial  exhibition  at  Saint  Petersburg,  the  development  of 
technical  schools  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  the 
admirable  report  of  the  English  Royal  Commission  on  technical 
education  of  that  year.  Important  reforms  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  sections  of  the  Lisbon  Institute  were  undertaken 
Local  Indus-  '^  1884  and  in  1886  respectively,  and  the  latter  eighties  at  last 
trial  Schools,  saw  the  provision  of  the  local  industrial  schools,  prescribed  by 
a  clause  of  the  Act  of  1864,  which  had  until  now  remained  almost 
a  dead  letter.  Most  of  them  began  their  careers  as  schools  of 
industrial  drawing,  and,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  has  neglected  no  means  for  their  improvement, 
they  have  made  steady  and  rapid  progress,  which  even  the 
financial  restrictions  of  1891  were  powerless  to  retard.  Starting 
with  a  total  of  403  students,  they  had  in  1890-91  2,168  regular 
and  3,943  free  students. 
The  reform  of  the  commercial  section  of  the  institute  was  due 
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to  the  energetic  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  distinguished 
professor  of  commercial  accounts,  Boderigo  Aflfonso  Pequito, 
who  persuaded  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  take  up  the  matter, 
undertaking,  if  the  Government  would  make  the  required  reforms, 
to  found  three  pecuniary  prizes  and  organise  a  commercial 
museum.  In  1886  the  curriciilum  of  the  industrial  section  was 
reorganised  and  extended,  the  staff  increased,  and  their  salaries 
raised,  class  and  leaving  examinations  were  instituted  and  the 
standard  for  admission  raised,  and  workshops  and  laboratories 
established. 

In  1891  a  refonn.  of   a  very  different  tendency  was  enacted,  „ 
with  the  sole  object  of  reducing  the  expenditure.    It  met  with  a  K«htrictioD8 
very  xmfavourable  reception  by  the  public  as  well  as  by  the  pro-  of  1891. 
f  essors  and  students  of  the  institute ;   and  the  former  never  rested 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  its  revocation  from  the  Government  imtil, 
not  satisfied  with  bome  not  very  vital  modifications  made  in  1893, 
they  succeeded  at  last,  in  1898,  in  obtaining  the  regulations  now 
in  force. 


Administration. 

The  whole  system  of  technical  instruction  was  reorganised 
during  the  yeai-s  1897,  1898,  and  1899  :  the  local  industrial 
schools  were  dealt  with  by  a  decree  of  1897  :  the  regulations  of 
the  institute  were  remodelled  in  1898,  and  the  administration 
was  reformed  in  1899. 

The  decree  of  1897  retained  the  original  sub-division  of  the 
country,  for  purposes  of  technical  instruction,  into  two  areas- 
north  and  south — and  appointed  an  inspector,  nominated  by  the 
Government,  to  each  area,  charged  with  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  all  technical  and  commercial  schools.  In  1899  the 
Council  of  Technical  Instruction,  established  in  1852,  was  super- 
seded by  a  new  council,  under  the  presidency  of  the  head  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  department  of  the  OflSce  of  Public 
Works,  consisting  of  the  directors  of  the  industrial  institutes  of 
Lisbon  and  Oporto  ;  of  a  senior  professor  from  the  industrial  and 
commercial  sections  of  both  institutes,  chosen  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  of  three  professors  of  science  from  some  higher  school, 
chosen  by  the  Government ;  of  the  two  inspectors  of  industrial 
instruction,  and  of  the  head  of  the  industrial  sub-section  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Works,  who  acts  as  secretary. 

Local  Industrial  Schools. 

The  object  of  the  local  industrial  schools  was  defined  by  the 
decree  of  1897  as  being  "  to  spread  industrial  training,  to  give 
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the  workman  the  means  of  improving  his  position,  to  develop  his 
intelligence,  and  increase  the  economic  value  of  his  work,  and 
put  him  in  a  position  to  contribute  on  his  own  account  to  the 
increase  of  production.''  The  new  decree  rather  systematised 
the  work  of  the  schools  than  made  any  very  radical  change  in 
them ;  it  laid  down  a  normal  plan  of  instruction  for  all  the  schools, 
leaving  them  free  to  make  such  modifications  as  were  required 
to  meet  local  industrial  conditions.  The  public  elementary  school 
course  being  qmte  inadequate  as  a  preparation  for  the  specialised 
studies  of  the  technical  schools,  it  was  necessary  for  the  latter  to 
provide  a  preparatory  course  as  part  of  their  own  curriculum. 
Each  of  the  three  industrial  courses  are  therefore  divided  into 
two  grades :  a  primary  grade,  with  instruction  in  Portuguese, 
arithmetic,  and  geometry,  principles  of  physics,  chemistry  and 
natural  history,  and  elementary  drawing,  which  provides  the 
indispensable  general  foimdation  for  the  technical  course  which 
follows,  and  varies  according  to  the  special  object  of  the  training. 

There  are  three  courses  of  instruction  in  the  industrial  schools  : 
(a)  industrial  drawing ;  (b)  trade  coiu'se. ;  (c)  industrial  course. 

The  industrial  drawing  com^e  gives  two  yeara'  insti-uction  in 
elementary,  and  three  in  applied  drawing  for  workmen  and  appren- 
tices of  both  sexes.  The  elementary  instruction  is  supervised  by  a 
Government  commission,  consisting  of  the  inspectors  of  technical 
instruction  and  three ,  professors  from  the  industrial  schools, 
who  inspect  the  work  of  the  year,  and  the  examination  drawings 
of  two  adult  and  two  junior  pupils  in  each  school— (these  drawings 
are  collected  at  tlie  industrial  and  commercial  museum  at  Lisbon 
at  the  end  of  each  year) — and  draw  up  reports  on  the  work,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  Government  and  amongst  the  schools  by 
the  inspectors,  and  which  are  valuable  in  maintaining  the  quahty 
of  the  teaching. 

The  trade  comise  gives  the  manual  training  and  the  theoretical 
teaching  in  connection  with  it,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
proper  preparation  of  young  people  for  special  trades.  The  special 
trades  taught  in  each  school  vary  according  to  the  locality. 

The  industrial  coiu^e  is  a  continuation  course  for  workmen  and 
apprentices.  Schools  with  only  the  first  course  are  called  schools 
of  industrial  drawing)  the  industrial  schools  have  one  or  both  of 
the  other  combes,  as  well  as  the  drawing  course.  The  following 
table  gives  the  courses,  and  the  special  trade  training  given  in  tiro 
schools  of  the  southern  district  in  1899. 
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Carpentering,  Cabinet-making,  and 

Wood  Carving. 
Locksmith's  Work. 
Decorative    Painting,     Weaving, 

Bookbinding. 
Carpentering,  Locksmith's  Work. 
Decorative  Painting,  Plaster  Cast- 


Trade  course 
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Indostnal 


Women's  Work. 

Women's  Work,Gold8mith's  Work. 

Preparatory  course  for  Industrial  Institute. 

Weaving  and  Women's  Work. 

Carpentering,  Locksmith's  Work. 

Capentering,      Cabinet  -  making, 
ix>ck8mitn*8  Work. 


Drawing 
Trade  course 
Drawing 
Trade  course 
Drawing 


Antonio  Au- 
ffustode 
Aguiar 


Trade  course  i  Rope  and  Fishing  Tackle  Making. 
Drawing         '  Carpentering,  Locksmitli's  Work, 

Piaster    Cast    Making,    Stone- 
Trade  course 


Drawing 
Trade  course 


cutting. 
Carpentering  and  Cabinet-making. 


In  the  same  district  there  are  seven  schools  of  industrial  drawing, 
two  of  which  give  a  lace-making  course.    Some  schools  have  ai»u 
a  special  course  for  ship's-engineers,  and  a  course  of  technica'  Ship's-Engi- 
chemistry .  The  ship's-engineers'  course  lasts  four  years,  and  it  may  neers'Course. 
be  noted  that  the  Marquez  de  Pombal  school  at  Lisbon  has  already 
sent  a  large  number  of  certificated  ship's-engineers  into  the  mer- 
chant marine,  whose  certificates  were  obtained  after  a  practical 
and  theoretical  examination  at  the  naval  arsenal.    The  technical  Course  of 
chemistiy  course  begins  with  a  two  years'  general  course  in  Technical 
theoretical  and  technical  chemistry,  after  which  the  pupil  specialises     ^"^'^^T- 
on  the  particular  technical  branch  he  wishes  to  take  up.    The 
length  of  this  special  course  is  not  fixed. 

TiMB  Tablk. 
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Manual  work  for  male  students  never  less  than  five  hours  a  day,  and  for 
female  students  not  less  than  three. 


School 
Councils. 


Budget. 


Staff. 


Hours.  f,  ^J 

Day  drawing  class,  8  to  9.30  and  9.30  to  11.  *]"    t  ' 

Evening  drawing  class,  6  to  8. 

Day  trade  course,  male  students,  9.30  to  12.30  and  1  to  3. 

Day  trade  course,  female  students,  9.30  to  12.30. 

Evening  trade  course,  8  to  9.15  and  9.30  to  10.45. 

Laboratory  work,  8  to  10. 

These  hours  are  of  course  modified  to  suit  local  conditions.  In 
the  drawing  schools  the  lessons  are  generally  given  from  8-9.30 
in  the  morning  and  from  7-9  in  the  evening. 

During  the  fii'st  year  of  the  trade  course  the  teaching  is  made 
as  individual  as  possible ;  after  that  groups  of  from  two  to  five 
pupils  work  together.  All  practical  work  is  done  from  drawings 
made  by  the  pupil  himself ;  the  drawing  foUows  the  work  from 
shop  to  shop,  and  is  most  valuable  in  keeping  the  work  as  a  whole 
before  the  student  all  through  the  various  processes  it  undergoes. 

The  instruction  is  gratuitous,  but  students  make  a  deposit  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  which  they  forfeit  if  they  miss 
more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  lessons.  Students  in  the 
chemical  course  pay  five  francs  a  month. 

Leaving  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  schools  are  managed  by  two  councils :  a  school  council, 
consisting  of  the  director  and  all  the  professors,  and  a  financial 
council,  consisting  of  the  director,  the  secretary,  and  one  professor, 
elected  annually  by  the  school  council. 

The  schools  are  supported  by  an  annual  grant,  the  workshop 
earnings,  the  chemical  students'  fees,  and  donations  from  associa- 
tions or  individuals. 

The  staff  consists  of  one  or  two  professors  of  drawing  for  the 
general  course  and  one  for  each  branch  of  applied  draxi'ing ;  a 
professor  for  each  subject  of  the  trade  course,  and  one  or  two 
workshop  directors.    The  professors  are  nominated  by  the  King 
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after  public  examination.  The  annual  reports  of  inspectors  and 
directors  are  published  in  the ''  Technical  Instruction  Annual.''  As 
well  as  their  purely  educational  function  the  schools  serve  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  any  new  inventions  or  improvements  in  methods 
of  manufacture  in  the  local  industry,  by  exhibiting  them  and 
testing  them  either  for  the  Government  or  for  private  persons.  A 
cei*tain  number  of  students  are  chosen  each  year  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  employment  in  the  colonies —a  most  valuable  means]  of 
ensuring  a  supply  of  eflScient  colonial  workmen. 

These  schools  occasion  the  Government  an  annual  expenditui*e 
of  nearly  60,000  francs,  besides  the  very  considerable  simis  spent 
on  industrial  museums  and  institutes.    In  spite  of  this  large  Premises, 
expenditure  it  has  not  as  yet  been  possible  to  instal  all  the  schools 
in  properly  adapted  buildings.    The  Marquez  de  Pombal  school, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Lisbon  mimicipality  while  it    had 
control  of  the  schools,  is  the  only  one  which  has  buildings  erected 
specially  for  it,  but  the  Government  building  in  which  the  Affonso 
Domingues  school  is  installed  is  very  roomy  and  well  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  the  school.    The  schools  possess  very  valuable  teaching  TeacbinK 
apparatus,  geometrical  instruments,  models  of    machinery  and  ^^**®'^*^* 
machines,  scientific  apparatus,  casts  for  the  drawing  schools,  and 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  casts  and  models  of  national  monu* 
ments. 

Visits  to  factories,  musemns,  and  national  monuments  conducted 
by  the  professors  complete  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools. 

Statistics  of  the  Industrial  Schools  in  the  Southebn  District, 

1884-1899. 


Yean. 


1884-1885 
1885-1886 
1886-1887 
1887-1888 
1888-1889 
1889-1890 
1890-1891 
1891-1892 
1S921893 
18931894 
1894-1895 
1895-1896 
1896-1897 
1897-1898 
1898-1899 


No.  of 
Students. 


409 

441 

493 

635 

1,094 

1,445 

2,088 

1,780 

1,684 

2,604 

2,866 

8,809 

2,911 

2,230 

2,283 


No.  of 
Candidate!. 


409 
546 
898 
1,135 
2,444 
3,126 
4,589 
2,613 
2,577 
4,850 
5,571 
5,092 
5,672 
5,388 
5,839 


Failnres 


12 
3 
7 

16 

32 

27 

81 

30 

184 

180 

203 

262 

406 

499 


Lisbon  Industrial  and  C!ommsrgial   Inshtute. 

The  institute  has  two  sections,  a  commercial  and  an  industrial.  SchoolOrgan 
The  commercial  section  includes  two  courses,  a  secondary  and  a  nation  and 
higher  course,  the  elementary  course  being  given  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  subsidised  by  the  Govei-nment. 
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Examina- 
tions and 
Certificateii. 


Students. 


Admission. 


The  industrial  section  has  seven  courses :  chemical  artfi,  electro- 
technics,  mechanics,  civil  engineering  and  public  works,  mining, 
telegraphy,  and  a  higher  industrial  course.  Besides  the  technical 
subjects,  instruction  is  given  in  mathematics,  ph3rsics,  chemistry, 
1x)tany,  mineralogy,  geology,  political  economy,  English,  and 
drawing. 

Each  course  consists  of  theoretical  and  practical  training,  six 
hours  a  week  being  devoted  to  the  former,  and  drawing  applied 
to  the  special  object  of  the  course.  There  are  periodical  repetition 
classes,  either  oral  or  written. 

The  practical  training  is  given  in  the  laboratories  and  work- 
shops of  the  institute,  or  in  private  factories,  or  in  Government 
factories,  offices,  custom  houses,  etc.  The  specialised  industrial 
training  is  taken  during  the  last  two  years.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  certificates,  the  students,  on  the  completion  of  the  in^^titute 
courses,  must  undergo  a  six  months'  apprenticeship  in  Government 
or  private  works  (the  telegraphists  take  it  in  the  Post  Office), 
during  which  time  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  specially- 
appointed  professors  as  well  as  of  the  heads  of  the  works  in  which 
they  are  placed.  The  students  of  the  commercial  course  take 
practical  work  in  the  commercial  office  at  the  institute,  where 
they  are  familiarised  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  business  house. 

The  time-table  and  syllabus  for  all  the  courses  is  drawn  up  every 
year  by  the  Government,  advised  by  the  school  council  of  the 
institute.  Examinations  are  held  in  all  the  itmrses  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  diplomas  of  the  civil  engineering  and  public  works, 
mining  and  telegraphy  courses,  entitle  then*  holders  to  employment 
in  the  respective  Government  institutions,  and  the  possesaioD 
of  the  diplomas  of  the  other  courses  gives  the  holder  a  preference 
over  other  candidates  for  any  State  emplojmo^ent  connected  with 
them.  The  diploma  of  the  higher  commercial  course  entitles  -to 
admission  to  the  Custom  House  and  Foreign  Office,  and  to  appoint- 
menta  as  second-class  secretary  of  legation  and  consul. 

There  are  two  classes  of  students — ^regular  students,  who  take 
one  or  more  complete  coui*ses  in  the  regulation  order  and  enter 
for  all  examinations ;  and  occasional  students,  who  choose  what 
subjects  they  will  take.  The  conditions  of  admission  are  the 
same  for  both  classas — candidates  must  present  a  medical  certi- 
ficate that  they  are  suffering  from  no  infectious  disease,  and  must 
have  passed  the  entrance  examination  to  a  national  lyoie,  and 
an  examination  at  any  official  secondary  school  in  Portuguese, 
French,  geography,  history,  arithmetic  and  plane  geometry, 
elements  of  phj^ics  and  chemistry,  elementary  natural  history, 
and  geometrical  drawing.  The  fifth  year  examinations  of  central 
and  national  lydes  will  in  the  future  admit  to  the  institute  courses, 
but  until  the  latest  regulations  of  secondary  instruction  are  com- 
pletely operative,  for  an  interval  of  five  years  from  1898-99,  a 
special  entrance  examination  will  be  held  at  the  institute.  Students 
pay  a  registration  fee  of  one  franc  for  ^upb  BUbieo^  or  part  of  ^ 
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subject  for  which  they  enter,  the  proceeds  going  to  form  a  prize 
fund.    There  are  also  diploma  fees  of  vai'ying  amounts. 

The  director  of  the  institute  is  chosen  by  Government,  and  holds  Direjtor  a  d 
a  Government  commission,  with  a  salary  of  1,600  francs.    Upon  '^^**- 
him  devolves  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  whole  work- 
ing of  the  institute. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  twenty  first-class  professors,  with 
salaries  of  4,500  francs ;  of  four  second-class  professors  for  draw- 
ing and  English,  wdth  salaries  of  4,000  francs ;  and  an  assistant 
j)rofessor  in  the  commercial  section,  who  ranks  with  the  second 
class. 

Professors  ai*e  appointed  by  public  examination,  and  seive  a 
probationary  period  of  two  years  before  their  appointments  are 
made  permanent.  Five  demonstrators  -assist  the  professors  in 
the  practical  work,  and  have  charge  of  the  apparatus  and  material. 
The  workshop  for  instruments  of  precision  has  a  director  of  its 
own. 

All  the  professors  on  the  staff,  with  the  director  as  president.  Councils, 
form  the  school  council,  which  aids  the  director  in  the  scientific 
administration  of  the  institute.  Copies  of  the  council  minutes 
are  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  at  his  request,  or  at  the 
discretion  of  the  director.  The  financial  administration  devolves 
on  a  second  council,  consisting  of  the  director  and  two  professors, 
chosen  annually  by  the  school  council.  The  business  staff  consists 
of  a  secretary,  a  head  clerk,  a  cashier,  and  two  junior  clerks. 

The  institute  is  still  housed  in  the  same  building  in  which  it  PremUes. 
was  originally  installed,  which,  in  spite  of  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, is  very  unsuitable  for  school  purposes.  A  large  number 
of  temporary  buildings  have  been  erected  round  it.  The 
workshop  for  instruments  of  precision  alone  possesses  a  fine 
specially-erected  building.  Besides  tlie  library  and  scientific  and 
technical  collections,  the  institute  possesses  at  present  chemical, 
metallurgical,  and  electro-technical  laboratories,  the  commercial 
office,  workshops  for  wood  and  metal  work,  and  for  instruments 
of  precision,  and  an  electric  lighting  installation.  The  laboratory 
for  testing  building  and  engineering  materials  under  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  is  annexed  to  the  institute.  All  the  collections, 
laboratories,  and  workshops  have  special  Government  grants, 
or  a  certain  portion  of  the  institute  revenues  apportioned  to  them ; 
they  are  all  well  equipped  with  the  requisite  apparatus,  tools, 
machinery,  and  materials. 

The  Schools  of  Art  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 

The  school  of  art  forms  part  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  The  School 
at  Lisbon.    It  is  divided  into  eight  schools— drawing,  civil  archi-  Lisbon ^^ 
tecture,  Idstorical  painting,  landscape  paintitig,  sculpture,  steel 
and  copper  plate    engraving,  wood  engraving,  and   industrial 
applications  of  the  fine  arts, 
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Each  schcol  must  have  an  evening  class  for  drawing  from  the 
nude  or  draped  model. 

The  students  are  ordinary  and  voluntary ;  the  latter  are 
allowed  a  certain  freedom  of  choice  in  their  classes,  but  cannot  be 
exempted  from  the  examinations  in  the  classes^  they  select. 
Students  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  on  the  completion  of  tbeir 
twelfth  year,  if  they  have  passed  a  primary  school  examination, 
with  an  extra  examination  in  French  or  a  special  entrance  examina- 
tion. Students  can  be  admitted  to  the  industrial  school  on  passing 
an  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  elementaiy  rules 
of  arithmetic,  and  French.  French  is  not  required  of  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  evening  drawing  classes  for  artisans.  The 
Government  awards  three  travelling  scholarships  for  periods  not 
exceeding  five  years. 

The  management  of  the  school  devolves  on  a  director,  selected  bv 
Government  from  the  staflf,  and  a  school  coundl  of  all  the  pro- 
fessor under  his  presidency. 

There  are  nine  professors,  with  salaries  of  3,000  francs,  and  four 
assistants,  with  salaries  of  1,500  francs.  Professors  are  appointed 
l)y  public  examination  for  a  probationary  period  of  two  yeai-s, 
after  which  their  appointments  are  confirmed.  The  Government 
nominates  the  assistants,  and  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating distinguished  foreignei^  to  professorships.  There  is  a 
secretary,  who  acts  as  librarian  and  cashier. 

In  1898-99  there  were  67  regular  and  222  voluntary  students 
in  the  school,  and  235  students  in  the  artisans'  drawing  class. 

The  Government  grant  amoimts  to  79,000  francs. 

The  school  of  art  at  Oporto  has  a  similar  organisation  to  the 
Lisbon  school,  but  is  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  There  are  only 
four  professors,  with  salaries  of  2,500  francs. 


The  Lisbon  School  of  Music. 

The  lisboa  School  of  Music  is  divided  into  two  schools —vocal 
and  instrumental  music  and  composition ;  drama. 

Each  school  has  a  director,  and  the  whole  institution  is  managed 
by  an  inspector.  There  are  nine  professors  of  the  first  class,  with 
.salaries  of  2,500  francs  in  the  music  school,  and  two  in  the  dra- 
matic section,  besides  auxiliary  professors  and  assistants,  and  an 
Italian  master,  who  receives  1,000  francs. 
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'*  Magyarorsz^  nem  volt  hanem  lesz "  (Hungary  has  not  yet  been,  she 
will  be). — Sz^.cHBNYi. 

"  What  we  teach  our  children  is  not  half  so  important  as  how  we  teach 
them.  The  things  we  learn  in  school,  we  in  a  great  measure  forget,  but 
the  influence  of  a  ffood  educational  system  remains  for  ever." — Eotvos, 
(First  Minister  of  Education  in  Hungary,  1848). 

English-speaking  people  are  curiously  ignorant  of  the  proud,  The 
free  nation  occupying  the  plains  in  the  east  of  Europe.    Hungary  Hungarian 
is  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom,  its  area  being  about  125,000    ^  *""' 
square  miles.     Its  population  is  about  18,000,000. 

Since  the  days   when   the   Hungarians,   under   their  leader 
ArpAd,  came  from  the  steppes  of  Asia,  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  took  possession  of  the  rich  Danube  lands,  they 
have  remained  unconquered,  and  have  retained  their  nationaUty 
and  their  language  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  Turks,  the 
Slavs,  and  the  Germans  to  subdue  and  denationaUse  them.     The 
Magyars  are  the  ruling  race  of  Hungary,  they  form  about  half 
the  population.     Among  the  sixteen  other  nationalities  making 
up  tiie  kingdom  are  Germans,  Roumanians,  Croatians,  Servians, 
Bulgarians,  Slavs,  Ruthenes,  Italians,  Armenians.  Gipsies,  and  Hungarian 
others.     These  races  differ  in   language,  dress,  manners,  and  Mixed  Races 
habits,  and  they  form  separate  settlements  in  various  parts  of  v^^^^^g®' 
the  country.    TTie'Roman  Catholic  is  the  predominating  reUgion.  ^^*^  ^' 
There  are  also  Greek  Catholics,  Evangelicals,  Reformed  Church, 
Unitarians,  and  J  ews.   Owing  to  the  variety  of  races  and  languages, 
the  task  of  organising  education  has  not  been  easy.     The  civil 
wars  of  Hungary  also  impeded  educational  progress  in  earlier 
times.     Before  the  advent  of  Maria  Theresa  little  was  done  to 
organise  education.     The  Latin  tongue,  which  the  introduction  Latin  in 
of  Christianity  in  the  eleventh  century  made  the  official  hinguage,  •Schools. 
was  the  medium  of  instruction  m  the  schools.    Latin  has  remained 
a  spoken  language  among  cultivated  people  in  Hungary,  in  a 
dim.inishing  degree,  until  the  present  time.     Old   mmgarians 
still  occasionally  address  English  strangers  in  Latin.     More  than 
once  friendly  Hungarians,  ignorant  of  German,  whom  I  have 
met  on  a  Danube  steamer,  have  described  to  me  the  fortresses 
and  cathedrals  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
Once  a  tram  conductor,  whom  I  addressed  in  German,  replied 
in  Latin,  and  asked  me  to  use  that  language.     Maria  Theresa  Maria 
seriously  undertook  the  organisation  of  education  in  Hungary.  Therepa. 
She  appointed  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  state  oi  tlie 
schools. '  She  divided  the  country  mto  districts.     She  caused 
normal  schools  to  be  erected  in  each  district,  and  she  made 
efforts  to  have  common  schools  established  in  every  parish,  in 
which  reading,  writing,  and  German  were  to  be  taught.     Her 
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zeal  for  education  profoundly  influenced  public  opinion  on  tW 
'German  in     question.     Her  son,  Joseph  II.,  unfortunately  for  education,  had 
kh^  Schools,    an  antipathy  towards  the  Hungarian  Janguage,  and  amon^  the 
refotms  which  he  attempted  to  force  on  me  country  he  tried  to 
insist  on  the  exclusive  use  of  German  in  the  schools.     During 
Jhe  Napoleonic  period    Hungarian   schools  degenerated;    the 
Hungarian  lan^age  was  neither  spoken  nor  taught.    Educa- 
tional progress  m  Hungary  has  been  constantly  checked  by  the 
repeated  attempts  of  the  Austrian  Grovemment  to  substitute 
German   for  the  national   speech.      Count    Szechenjd,  whom 
Struggle  for    Kossuth  called  "  the  greatest  Magyar,"  was  keenly  afive  to  the 
I^ional        importance  of  a  national  education  for  the  Hungarian  peopla 
gwage.      ,,  rj^^  Dower  of  a  nation,"  he  says,  "  Ues  in  the  number  of  ^u- 
cated  heads  it  contains."    He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  Academy  of  Sciences,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  cultivation  and  development 
of  the  Hungarian  language.    The  language  of  instruction  m  the 
schools  at  the  present  time  is  Hungarian.     Perhaps  this  constant 
patriotic  struggle  to  give  Hungarian  language  and  literature  its 
proper    position    in    the    schools,  along  with   the   imperative 
Humanistic    necessity  which  exists  for  teaching  other  languag^,  has  made 
Tendency  of  the  education  in  Hungary  too  literary  and  linguistic  in  character. 

The  recent  alterations  in  the  new  curriculum — tan-rend — for 
Secondary  Schools  demand  more  extensive  reading  in  literature 
and  history,  and  increase  the  time  devoted  in  school  to  modem 
languages;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  chemistry  and  drawing 
receive  more  attention,  and  the  time  devoted  to  translations 
of  Hungarian  into  Latin  is  considerably  decreased,  so  probably 
the  balance  is  restored. 

It  has  been  urged  that  for  a  romantic  and  chivalrous  race  like 
the  Hungarians  a  severe  and  practical,  rather  than  a  humanistic, 
education  is  needed.  The  English  visitor,  accustomed  to  the 
formal  and  utilitarian  standard  of  English  Schools,  is  lilled  with 
admiration  at  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  which  the  literature 
and  history  teaching  arouses  in  Hungarian  schools  of  all  grades. 
One  is  constantly  reminded  of  Thnng's  saying  as  one  talks  to 
Hungarian  school  children :  "  The  transmission  of  life  from  the 
living  through  the  living  to  the  living  is  the  highest  aim  of 
education."  Hungarian  school  children  love  their  country  with  a 
passionate  patriotism^  which  their  school  instruction  keeps  warm 
and  vital.  Before  considering  in  detail  the  two  epoch  making 
Education  Acts  of  1868  and  1883,  which  have  done  so  much  for 
Hungarian  Schools,  it  may  be  well  to  summarise  some  of  the 
features  in  the  Hungarian  Educational  System,  which  the  English 
visitor  cannot  fail  to  admire. 

Brief  1.  The  complete  absence  of  any  religious  diflSculty.      The 

Summary.  Sl»te  requires  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  weekly  to 
religious  instruction.  Special  teachers  give  this  instruction  in 
non-denominational  Schools,  without  rousing  bitterness. 

2.  Organising,  governing,  and  examining  bodies  contain  a  fair 
proportion  of  practical  teachers,  consequently  all  difficulties  are 
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inet  with  practical  insight.  The  chances  of  promotion  to  higher 
office  help  to  give  an  inspiring  flavour  to  the  teacher's  profession. 
The  experiment  of  a  consultative  committee  of  experts  to 
advise  the  Minister  of  Education,  which  is  about  to  be  formed 
in  England,  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  years  in 
Hungary. 

3.  The  examinations  are  chiefly  oral,  therefore  the  examining 
bodies  are  able  to  judge  more  justly  the  powers  of  individuals. 
Constant  written  examinations  encourage  the  worst  evils  of 
cramming,  and  at  best  written  examinations  only  test  about  a 
third  of  the  pupil's  powers. 

4.  All  grades  of  teachers  are  carefully  trained  for  their  pro- 
fession. There  are  training  schools  for  teachers  of  kindergartens, 
and  training  schools  for  the  professors  of  Secondary  Schools. 

5.  Teaching  is  a  profession,  and  the  women  who  enter  it  are 
recognised  equaUy  with  men.  The  salaries  and  pensions  of  men 
and  women  teachers  are  equal,  and  marriage  on  the  part  of  a 
woman  does  not  debar  her  from  continuing  ner  profession. 

.  6.  The  teaching  appears  to  be  largely  humanistic  and  tends  to 
inspire  patriotism,  encourage  literary  tendencies,  and  love  of 
learning.  To  English  teachers,  who  deplore  that  our  educational 
methocls  do  not  foster  a  love  of  literature,  and,  consequently, 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  ideal  in  our  school  instruction,  this 
enthusiasm  aroused  in  Hungarian  schools  compels  admiration. 

7.  The  children's  attendance  at  school  is  excellent.  The 
parents  recognise  the  advantages  of  education  and  are  anxious 
to  co-operate  with  the  State  and  with  the  teachers  in  furthering 
the  welfare  of  their  children.  Fines  for  non-attendance  are  rare. 
The  holidays  are  carefully  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
parents  who  require  their  children's  labour  at  busy  seasons  like 
the  vintage  and  the  harvest.  Contranr  to  our  system,  the  Primary 
School  holidays  in  Hungary  are  longer  than  the  Secondary 
School  holidays. 

8.  Finally,  in  considering  the  life-product  of  the  educational 
system — the  children  themselves — a  stranger  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  their  eagerness  to  learn,  their  quick  sense  of  humour, 
amazing  retentive  powers,  intense  patriotism,  extraordinary 
facility  for  acquiring  languages  and  charming  manners.* 

After  the  political  changes  of  1849  the  elementary  education  Act  of  1868. 
of  Hungary,  which  hitherto  had  been  in  the  hands  of  various 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  began  to  receive  attention.     Teachers  were 
sent  for  from  other  coimtries,  and  attempts  were  made  to  extend 
the  subjects  of  instruction.     When  Hungary  became  again  esta- 


*  At  the  end  of  this  report,  before  the  Appendices,  will  be  found  a  map 
showing  the  percentage  of  the  literate  population  in  Hungary  and  her 
dependencies  m  1890.  The  map  is  based  on  that  contained  m  the  "  Hun- 
garian Great  Lexicon  Pallas  ^  (1896  edition). 
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Wished  as  a  separate  kingdom,  primary  education  was  taken 
seriously  in  hand,  and  the  famous  Elementary  Education  Act 
of  1868  *  was  passed. 

To  introduce  supplementary  non-denominational  schools, 
without  disturbing  those  previously  existing,  and  to  establish 
State  control  over  all  Schools,  was  a  task  which  required  svm- 

Eathetic  management     A  survey  of  the  Act  of  1868  will  show 
ow  wisely  the  various  difficulties  were  met. 
The  following  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  famous  Act  of  1868 
regarding  Elementary  Education. 
Obligation         AH  parents  and  guardians  are  compelled  to  send  their  children 
and  Freedom  to  school  from  their  6th  to  15th  year,  unless  special  arrangements 
of  Farenta.     j^j.^  made  for  home  education.     Until  the  12th  year  the  child 
must  attend  an  Elementary  School,  and  until  the  15th  a  Revision 
School,  unless  he  has  entered   upon  a  course   of   Secondarv 
Education.    Fines  are  enforced  in  cases  of  non-compliance  with 
this  regulation,  which  are  doubled  in  amount  for  each  successive 
offence. 

Parents  may  choose  the  schools  for  their  children,  or  they  may 
educate  them  at  home.  In  the  latter  case  parents  are  required 
to  show  a  certificate  to  prove  that  their  children  are  oeinff 
properly  educated,  and  tne  children  are  required  to  attena 
annual  public  examinations  in  the  public  schools.  Children  who 
are  feeble-minded,  or  otherwise  mentally  defective,  are  not 
allowed  to  attend  the  Public  Schools. 
Grades  ef  The  institutions  which  come  under  the  Elementary  Act  are : 

iinder  the  (1)  Elementary  Schools  (Nepiskolak). 

EdJS^tbn^  (2)  Higher  Elementary  Schools  (Felsdbb  Nepiskolak). 

Act.  (3)  Citizen  Schools  (Polgdriiskola). 

(4)  Normal  Schools  for  Teachers. 

These  institutions  may  be  public  or  private,  and  they  may 

belong   to  ecclesiastical  bodies,    private    individuals,  societies, 

communitieis,  or  the  State. 

Relipous  All  religious  bodies  may  possess  public  institutions  under  this 

Bodies  and     Act.     They  must  supply  the  funds,  and  they  have  the  power  of 

Educational   directing    religious  mstruction,  appointing   teachers,   choosine 

Institutions,  school  books,  and  deciding  the  methods  of  instruction,  pix)videa 

that  they  observe  the  regulations  respecting  the  buildmgs  and 

offices,  the  separating  of  boys  and  girls,  the  number  of  children 

under  one  teacher,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  subjects 

of  instruction  enforced  by  law.      The   obligatory  subjects  of 

instruction  are  Religion  and  Morality,  Reaoing  and  Writing, 

Mental  and  Ordinary  Arithmetic,  Weights  and  Measures  of  the 

Country,  Grammar;    Conversation  and    Memory,   Elementary 

Physics  and  Natural  History,  with   special  attention  to    the 

Eupils'   environment;    Geography    and   History    of   Hungary; 
rardening.  Farming,   and  Agriculture ;    Laws  and  Duties  of 
Citizenship,  Singing,  Gymnastics  and  Military  Exercises. 
The   school  must   be-  properly  provided   with  blackboards 

*  t.  cz.  (statute)  xxxviii.,  v.  J.  186P. 
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globes,    maps,    natural    history  pictures,    diagrams,     and    all 
necessarjr  apparatus. 

The  mimmum  school  year  must  be  eight  months  in  villages 
and  nine  months  in  towns. 

Religious  bodies  may  establish  and  own   Teachers'   Normal  Normal 
Schools,  providing  that  these  institutions  be  attached  to  a  prac-  ^^}*?i^-*t^^ 
tising  scnool,  that  the  fiill  curriculum  of  the  State  Normal  ^  ReiLioua 
Schools  be  adopted,  that  the  students  attend  a  yearly  public  Bodies, 
examination,  the  results  of  which  be  forwarded  to  the  Minis- 
terium,  and  that  the  final  Diploma  Examination  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 

Institutions  in  connection  with  religious  bodies  are  under  the 
State  Inspector,  and  if  all  the  State  regulations  be  not  faithfully 
carried  out,  the  Government  has  the  power  to  close  them  and 
substitute  others  in  their  place. 

Individuals    and    societies    may   establish    institutions    for  institutione 
elementary  education,  provided  the  persons  directly  concerned  conducted  by 
in  the  work  are  properly  qualified.     Institutions  founded  and  j^^^S^Utieg. 
directed    by  private   individuals   or    societies   may   be   either 
considered  public  or  private ;  in  each  case  they  must  conform  to 
the  Government  reouirements  and  submit  plans  of  organisation 
and  schemes  of  study  to  the  Government  officials. 

Annual  public  examinations  must  take  place  in  all  these 
institutions.  Very  excellent  and  necessary  private  institu'uions 
may  receive  moral  and  material  aid  from  the  Government. 
Schools  and  institutions  which  are  not  satisfactory  may  be 
examined  and  closed  by  the  Government, 

In  districts  where  rehgious  bodies  have  not  established  Commonity 
schools,  the  Community  is  compelled  to  provide  them.  Schools  Schools, 
provided  by  the  Community  are  non-denominational  in  cha- 
racter. The  various  religious  bodies  of  a  mixed  community 
may  unite  and  build  a  handsome  common  school,  instead  of 
keeping  up  little  denominational  ones,  in  which  case  the 
religious  instruction  is  given  by  special  external  teachers  from 
the  various  sects.  Exact  details  ot  space,  light,  ventilation  with 
regard  to  the  building,  and  the  separating  of  boys  and  girls,  are 
specified  in  the  Act. 

Poor  children  receive  books  gratis.  ~  Teachers  are  paid  by  the 
Community.  One  teacher  may  not  teach  more  than  80  children 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Community  bears  all  expenses,  and  it  has  the  power  of 
levying  a  separate  school  tax  if  necessary.  All  Communities  are 
required  to  establish  a  school  endowment,  and  to  make  it 
increase  from  year  to  year.  In  cases  of  need  the  State  Treasury 
may  be  drawn  upon,  a  certain  portion  of  the  Budget  being  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  Community  Schools. 

If  in  a  district  provided  with  a  Church  School  there  are  thirty  Educational 
children  of  anotner  faith,  the  Community  is    compelled    to  Er9j1*^®°  J^'^ 
establish  a  school  for  them.     If  the  number  be  under  tnirty,  the  Different^ 
children  must  attend  the  Church  School,  and  extra  religious  Religions, 
instruction  must  be  piovided  for  them. 
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Elementary  education  is  divided  into  two  parts : 

(tt)  Elementary  Education  from  6  to  12.      Child  attends 
daily. 

(b)  Revision  School,  from  12  to  15,  the  child  attends  for 
certain  Hours  weekly. 

All  children  must  pass  through  the  six  classes  of  an 
Elementary  School,  with  the  exception  of  those  who,  after  four 
years'  attendance  at  ten  years  of  age,  enter  the  lower  classes  of  a 
school  of  a  higher  grade. 

Children  of  12  years  of  age,  having  passed  tlfrough  the  six 
years'  course  of  an  Elementary  School,  must  attend  a  Revision 
School  mitil  they  are  15  years  of  age.  All  school  fees  are 
remitt^  when  poverty  is  pleaded. 

Children  in  the  Elementary  School  must  attend  at  least  20 
hours,  and  at  most  25  hours  weekly.  This  time  includes  Religion 
but  excludes  Gymnastics  and  Gardening. 

Children  must  spend  at  least  5  hours  weekly  m  winter  and 
2  hours  weekly  in  summer  in  the  Revision  SchooL  In  addition 
to  the  usual  holidays,  children  over  ten  are  permitted  to  attend 
only  Sunday  School,  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  two  months, 
at  the  busy  seasons,  like  the  vintage,  harvest,  etc. 

The  curricidum  in  the  Community  Schools  is  a  little  more 
extended  than  in  the  Church  Schools ;  it  includes  General  Geo- 
graphy and  History,  practice  in  speaking  the  mother-tongue, 
and  otten  a  second  language. 

The  plan  of  studies  is  modified  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

The  language  of  school  instruction  must  be  the  child's  mother- 
tongue;  and,  in  districts  where  various  languages  are  spoken, 
teachers  are  chosen  who  can  speak  several  languages. 

Towns  of  5,000  inhabitants  or  more  must  establish  a  Higher 
Elementary  School,  or  a  Citizen  School. 

The  Higher  Elementary  School  provides  a  three  years'  course 
for  boys  and  a  two  years  course  for  girls.  Pupils  must  present 
certificates  to  show  they  have  passm  the  six-year  elementary 
course.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Elementary 
Schools,  Penmanship  and  Drawing,  Hungarian  as  a  second 
language  in  districts  where  Hungarian  is  not  spoken.  Higher 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  with  special  reference  to  practioal  work. 
Outlines  of  Rural  Economy,  Simple  Bookkeeping,  and  the 
Hungarian  Constitution  are  taught  to  bovs.  Girls  learn  Hun- 
garian if  necessary,  Needlework  and  Embroidery,  Physics  and 
Natural  History,  with  special  reference  to  gardening  and 
women's  occupations.  At  least  18  and  at  most  20  hours  weekly 
must  be  spent  in  the  Higher  Elementary  School. 

Larger  communities  must  establish  CJitizen  Schools  instead  oi 
Higher  Elementary,  if  they  possess  the  means.  These  schools 
provide  a  six  years'  course  lor  boys,  and  a  four  years'  course  for 
girls.  Pupils  must  present  a  certificate  to  show  that  they  have 
passed  through  four  years  of  an  Elementary  School  course. 
Boys  and  girls  must  be  separated ;  one  teacher  may  not  teach 
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more  than  50  pupils  at  a  time.    The  pupils  must  attend  school 
at  least  24  hours,  and  at  most  26  hours  weekly. 

To  the  subjects  included  in  the  Elementary  plan  of  studies 
Style  and  Literature,  Hungarian  and  German  Languages,  Com- 
mercial and  Statistical  Arithmetic,  Chemistry,  Elements  of  Law 
Drawing,  and  Fencing  are  added. 

French,  Latin,  Music,  and  other  subjects  are  taught  in  addi- 
tion to  the  obligatory  subjects,  according  to  the  means  and 
wishes  of  the  Community. 

The  Minister  of  Education  has  the  power  to  establish  schools 
at  the  cost  of  the  State  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

Training  colleges  must  be  connected  with  a  Practice  School,  Normal 
in  which  tne  theories  laid  down  may  be  put  into  practice.  Schoolg  for 

They  must  have  gardens,  where  the  students  may  receive  ^*"' 
practical  instruction  in  Agriculture,  and  in  Fruit  and  Vine 
growing. 

Students  must  be  healthy,  and  be  over  15  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  entrance.  They  must  have  passed  through  at  least  four 
of  the  classes  of  a  Secondary  or  Citizen  School. 

The  course  extends  over  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
obligatory  subjects  of  study  are  Religion,  Pedagogy,  School 
Metnod,  Geography,  History,  Mother-tongue,  Hungarian,* 
German,  Natural  Science,  with  special  reference  to  Agnculture, 
Rural  Economy,  Gardening,  Agnculture,  Constitutional  History, 
Mathematics  and  Geometry,  Singing  and  Music,  especially  violm 
and  piano  playing.  Gymnastics,  practical  experience  in  teaching. 

Students  must  be   14  years  of  age  on  entering  a  Training  Nonnal 
College  for  Women,  and  must  have  passed  through  the  Higher  Schools  for 
Elementary  School.      The  course  lasts  for  three  years.     The  ^®*"®°- 
obligatory  subjects  of  instruction    are    Religion,    Penmanship, 
Drawing,  Mother-tongue,  Grammar,  Hungarian  language,  German 
language.  Geography,  History,  Pedagogy,  Arithmetic,  Physics, 
ana  Natural  History,  with  special  attention  to  woman's  work 
and  Cookery,  Singing,  Domestic  Economy,  Needlework,  Practical 
experience  m  teaching. 

There  is  no  fee  for  instruction.  The  students  who  live  in  the 
Institute  pay  a  moderate  price  for  board  and  lod^g. 

Students  are  examined  each  year.  At  the  ena  of  the  course 
a  final  examination  takes  place,  upon  the  passing  of  which  the 
student  receives  a  diploma. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  this  famous  Elementary 
Education  Act  was  passed  in  Hungary  before  universal  education 
became  compulsory  in  England. 

The  school  buildings  in  Hungary,  particularly  in  Budapest, «  .    , 
are  handsome,  and  are  provided  with  all  modem  conveniences.  BuildiDgs. 
I  was  taken  into  the  basement  of  a  school  for  1,000  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  hot  and  cold  water  baths  and  the  shower  baths  jj^*, 
were  shown  to  me.    Towels,  and  oil-skin  caps  for  the  girls,  were 
provided,  and  an  old  woman  was  in  attendance  to  assist  tha 
children  in  their  washing  operations.      I  was  told  that  the 
parents  approved  of  the  baths,  and  that  the  general  standard  of 

*  I        ■  I..       ■■-       III  I        I        ■  .  ■  III  .1        ...  ■—    '  II^IM-  ■    »H 

*  Jp  caaes  wh^re  it  is  not  the  mpther-toDgue, 
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cleanliness  had  improved  since  their  introduction.  Many  of  the 
schools  have  a  g^Tnnasiuin,  fitted  up  with  ropes,  ladders,  balls, 
skipping  ropes,  basket  ball,  &c.  There  are  playgrounds  attached 
to  many  of  the  schools,  and  playing  spaces  m  the  corridors  to  be 
used  in  wet  weather.  School  gardens  are  a  necessity,  as  the 
boys  receive  practical  instruction  in  gardening,  fruit  and  vine 
growing,  &c.  The  5th  and  6th  classes  work  in  these  gardens  for 
two  hours  weekly.  The  village  schools  are  often  old-fiushioned, 
and  furnished  with  big  uncomfortable  old  desks  and  primitive 
blackboards,  but  even  in  these  schools  were  excellent  maps  and 
modem  arithmetical  apparatus.  Boys  and  girls  are  taught 
separately  whenever  it  is  possible.  In  schools  attended  by  both 
sexes,  the  boys  are  taught  in  separate  classes  by  men  teachers, 
and  the  girls  are  in  charge  of  women  teachers. 

The  law  does  not  allow  more  than  80  children  in  a  class. 
The  size  of  classes  varies.  I  have  seen  classes  of  36  and  40,  and 
of  80  and  90  children.  All  schools  contain  a  museum.  In  the 
larger  schools  this  is  a  room  set  apart  and  filled  up  with  glass 
cases,  cabinets,  drawers  for  moths,  beetles,  butterflies.  The 
Tnuseum  contains  stuffed  animals  and  birds,  specimens  of  plants, 
and  mineral  and  fossil  specimens.  I  have  seen  stuffed  eagles, 
monkeys,  tigers,  and  sharks  among  the  specimens.  The  schools 
are  provided  with  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  which 
are  well  fitted  up. 

School  libraries,  a  teachers'  room,  and  a  conference  room  are 
also  a  part  of  the  usual  school  building.  In  many  schools  there 
is  a  studio  for  the  drawing  and  painting,  and  a  chapel  where 
daily  service  is  held.  This  is  a  characteristic  part  of  Roman 
Catholic  Schools.  In  Jewish  schools  it  is  common  to  find  a 
chapel  for  Saturday  services. 

The  walls  of  the  class  rooms  are  hung  with  pictures  of 
Hungarian  life  and  history,  as  well  as  pictures  of  natural  history. 
The  national  life  of  Hungarv  profoundly  influences  the  school 
instruction.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  train  Hungarians, 
and  all  concrete  aids  are  employed.  Among  the  characteristic 
Hungarian  pictures  which  adorn  the  walls  of  all  schools  are 
puszta  (plain)  scenes.  A  verj  familiar  one  is  the  Hungarian 
well  ^vith  its  upright  beams  standing  out  a^inst  the  endless 
plain,  and  the  groups  of  peasants  with  their  water-pots  and 
mne-jars,  and  herds  of  cattle  watering  there  in  the  twilight. 
Then  there  are  pictures  of  csikds  or  cowboys,  in  their  character- 
istic costume ;  market  towns  with  peasants  in  sheepskins  buying 
and  selling;  Hungarian  huts  showing  quaint  interiors,  ana 
painted  wooden  furniture,  with  embroidered  pillows  on  the  bed 
piled  up  to  the  ceiling.  The  Hungarians  love  their  plains  as  a 
Highlander  loves  his  mountains,  and  in  the  Hungarian  poets, 
particularly  Petofi,  to  whom  the  plains  suggested  a  number  of 
exquisite  poems,  we  get  many  allusions  to  them.  The  Hungarian 
chfldren  leam  and  love  these  poems.  "  You  have  seen  our 
Danube  and  now  you  must  see  our  plains,"  said  a  school  child  of 
ten  to  me,  pointing  out  a  picture  on  the  class-room  wall. 

Vineyards,  Wine-pressing  Scenes,  Wheat  Fields,  Maize  Fields, 
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Tobacco  Plantations,  Ploughing,  Hai-vestin^,  Boar  -  hunting, 
Horse-racing,  and  Danube  floatmg  Water  Mills  are  among  the 
pictures  found  in  the  lower  class-rooms,  alongxwith  historical 

Pictures  showing  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Hungarian  heroes, 
'he  Kindergartens,  too,  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  National 
life. 

The  Needlework  done  in  the  Schools  and  Training  Colleges  Needlework, 
appears  to  be  excessive,  and  injurious  to  the  eyesight  on  account 
of  its  fineness,  but  here  a^gain  one  finds  traces  of  the  National 
life  in  the  characteristic  Hungarian  embroidery.    The  peasants 
invented  the  designs,  which  are  variations  of  the  tulip,  the  acorn, 
and  the  eye  of  the  peacock's  tail.     These  designs  are  boldly 
worked  in  blue  and  red  on  coarse  canvas  and  the  effect  is  very 
striking.     The  specimens  of  needlework  arfti  embroidery  work  1 
saw  in  many  of  the  girls'  schools  led  me  to  hope  that  the  move- 
ment for  Girls'   Hif^er   Education  would   have   the   effect  of 
lessening  the  amount  of  tine  embroidery  now  done  in  the  schools. 
It   is  considered    womanly    to  strain   the  eyes  over  delicate 
materials  and  microscopic  stitches.      Once  we  had  a  similar 
opinion,  but  we  have  grown  wiser.      There  was  a  good  deal  of 
very  practical  work   in  the  schools  in   the  way  of  Knitting, 
Mendmg,  Darning,  and  Making,  but  the  fine  embroidering  of 
monograms  on  linen,  the  French  desims  on  silk,  the  Chinese 
designs  on  silk  gauze  and  ivory  embroiaeries  looked  so  delicate 
that  it  seemed  incredible  that  fingers  had  touched  them.    The 
girls  were  in  many  instances  convinced  that  the  old  Hungarian 
peasant  work  was  much  more  sensible. 

In  one  school  they  showed  me  specimens  of  old  Hungarian 
patterns  and  said,  "We  like  it  so  much  better  than  modem 
needlework."  Among  the  striking  educational  exhibits  in  the 
Hungarian  Exhibition  in  Budapest,  1896,  were  the  needlework 
and  embroidery  from  the  Girls'  Schools  and  Training  Colleges. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  excellent  Chip-carving,  SlOyd  and  Clay 
Modelling  from  the  Boys'  Schools  and  Training  Colleges. 

The  visitor  to  Hungarian  Schools  cannot  help  being  impressed  Lanfoiage 
by  the  Language  Teaching.  The  national  speech  is  thoroughly  T*"^"^"^- 
taught  throughout  the  scnool,  and  in  the  3rd  class  from  the 
bottom  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  begins.  In  districts 
where  Hungarian  is  not  spoken,  Magyar  is  the  second  language. 
In  Hungarian-speaking  districts,  German  is  taught  from  the 
3rd  class  upwards.*  1  believe  Hungary  is  the  only  coimtry  in 
Europe  where  a  second  language  is  a  recogmsed  part  of 
elementary  instruction.  During  tne  Exhibition  of  1896  I  was 
visiting  a  Training  College  for  women  teachers,  in  which  much 
confusion  prevailed.  In  apologising  for  the  state  of  affairs,  the 
teachers  explained  that  90  little  girls  had  just  arrived  in 
company  with  their  teachers  from  a  district  where  Servian  was 
spoken.  The  children  were  to  be  taken  to  the  Exhibition,  and 
the  Training  College  was  to  house  them  all  during  their  visit. 

The  Schools  and  Colleges  in  the  capital  were  used  as  hotels 
for  the  country    teachers    and    children  who  flocked  to  the 

*  The  glasses  ar©  nuinbered  from  the  bottom  of  the  school, 
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Exhibition  aided  by  the  (jruyerument.  The  children  were  chosen 
on  their  ability  to  speak  Hungarian,  and  the  90  little  girls 
were  examined  by  tne  College  teachers  in  this  language  on 
their  arrival.  I  watched  a  German  lesson  in  a  Budapest  School 
which  I  visited  with  the  Inspector  in  1899.  The  class  consisted 
of  60  little  girls  of  8  years  of  age  in  Class  III.  The  lesson  was 
conducted  in  German.  The  chudren  read  a  simple  story  of  the 
fox  and  the  eagle,  and  discussed  it  with  the  teacher.  The 
Insoector  held  a  conversation  with  them  in  Grerman ;  sometimes 
he  nad  to  make  explanations  in  Hungarian,  but  on  the  whole 
they  understood  him. 
GirLs'  until  1895*  and  1896+  all  Girls'  education  in  Huneary  came 

Education,  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  The  lai^e  educational 
establishments  in  the  towns  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of 
girls  are  graded  in  the  following  manner : — 

4  Elementary  Classes.    Pupils  from  6  to  10. 

4  Citizen  (Polgari)  Classes.    Pupils  from  10  to  14. 

Sometimes — 

6  Hig;her  Girls'  Classes.    Pupils  from  10  to  16. 

4  Training  Classes  for  Teachers  in  the  Elementary  Schoola 

Students  from  14  to  18. 

5  Training  Classes  for  Teachers  in  Higher  Elementary 

and  Citizen  Classes.    Students  fit)m  18  to  21. 

The  language  and  literature  teaching  is  often  extremely  good 
in  these  schools.  Of  modem  languages,  French  and  German 
are  taught  and  sometimes  English.  It  is  common  for  rich 
families  to  have  an  English  governess  merely  to  speak  English 
to  the  children.  There  are  at  present,  in  Bucmpest  aTone, 
between  three  and  four  hundred  English  girls  so  employed. 
It  is  not  a  desirable  position.  The  chudren  all  go  to  school,  or 
have  Hungarian  teachers  to  prepare  them  for  the  public  exam- 
inations, and  the  English  girls'  duties  are  usually  to  walk  with 
their  pupils  to  school  and  to  talk  English  to  them  at  home  when 
they  are  not  engaged  with  other  lessons. 
English  i  was  present  at  the  oral  public  examination  in  English  in  the 

Examination  4th  class  of  a  Girls'  Higher  School.     The  pupils  were  14  and  had 
in  Hungary,   j^^^j^  learning  English  lor  one  year.     There  were  perhaps  50  girls 
present ;  they  were  dressed  as  for  a  festival  in  white  gowns  and 
coloured  sasnes.      The  hall    was    crowded  with  parents  and 
friends.    The  entire  examination  was  conducted  in  English. 

"  Whv  do  you  come  to  school  ? "  asked  the  examiner  of  the 
first  girl.  "  We  come  to  school  to  learn.  We  learn  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  (Jeographv,  History,  Drawing,  Singing,  and  other  things. 
We  also  learn  to  play  the  piano,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  do  you  write  a  letter  ?  "  was  another  query.  The  second 
girl  replied,  "  I  sit  down,  I  take  a  note-paper,  I  take  a  pen.  I 
write  my  thoughts.  I  put  the  note-paper  m  the  envelope,  then 
I  afiix  a  stamp,  and  I  send  my  letter  to  the  post." 

The  reading-books  were  opened  at  random  by  the  exammer, 
and  a  third  girl  was  required  to  read  the  story  of  the  boy  tliat 

—       i-      -        -   —  —        — — — —  —  -  ^-     —  —    --  -  -    — .^_^_^ 

*  Universities  opened  to  women.  t  Qirls'  gymnasium  established. 
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liked  play.  Another  girl  was  required  to  relate  the  story  of  the 
Husbandman  and  the  Wolf,  which  she  did  in  very  exact  language. 
One  child  recited  Kingsley*s  poem, "  I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll, 
dears,"  after  which  she  gave  a  correct  little  biography  of  Kingsley. 
Another  recited  Tennvson's  "  What  does  little  birdie  say  ? "  and  a 
third  recited  Longfellow's  "  Eainy  Day."  Various  questions  on 
grammar  were  answered,  such  as  the  plural  of  boy,  child, 
loot,  window,  &c.,  comparisons  of  adjectives,  conjugations  ot 
verbs,  &c.  I  was  told  that  the  Direct  Method  was  used  in  the 
early  stages  of  teaching  languages.  The  examiner  was  a 
Hungarian  lady  who  had  lived  for  some  years  in  England.  She 
spoke  so  perfectly  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  that  she 
was  not  English.  Only  English  was  spoken  during  the  whole 
examination,  which  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Literature 
is  associated  with  the  language  teaching  from  the  earliest  stage. 
The  following  ^ves  the  chief  contents  of  the  Gennan  reading- 
books  used  durmg  the  first  three  years  of  instruction  in  German. 

1st  Reading-Book — 

1.  Selections  of  stories  from  Grimm  and  Lessing's  fables. 

2.  German  and  Hungarian  sagas.     {Siegfried  and  Attila.) 

3.  Greek  hero  sagas. 

4.  Poems  from  Uhland,  Riickert,  MtlUer,  &c. 

5.  German  proverbs,  epigrams,  and  riddles. 

2nd  Reading-Book — 

1.  Fables  and  stories  from  Bechstein,  Grimm,  and  Lessing. 

2.  Legend  of  William  Tell. 

3.  Stories  from   Herodotus  and  stories  from   Egyptian 

History. 

4.  Stories  of  Mahomet. 

5.  Stories  of  the  Crusades. 

6.  Poems  from  Schiller,  Rtlckert ,  IThland,  Ac. 

3rd  Reading  Book — 

1.  Stories  from  Bechstein,  Herder,  Hebel,  &C 

2.  The  Nibelungen,  of  Uhland. 

.*}.  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Bussler. 

4.  Roland  in  the  Ronceval  Valley.     Klopp. 

5.  Kivg  Frederick  at  the  KyffhdxiHev.     Bechstein. 

6.  The  Singers  of  the  Wartbarg.     Richter. 
Karl  the  Great.     Rtickert. 

How  Ihe  Hvngariavfi  won  their  Land.     Markus. 
William  the  Conqueror,  accmxling  to  Noi^wn  Chronicle 
The  Maid  of  OrlcMns. 

These  literary  extracts  open  up  the  culture  of  bygone  ages, 
and  help  to  deepen  the  historical  interest  of  the  children,  and 
present  as  well  models  of  style,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  more 
thorough  study  of  literature  in  the  higher  classes. 

The  buildings  of  the  Normal   Schools  for  women   teachers  g^"J^I 
impressed  me  greatly.     I  found  ten  or  twelve  piano-rooms  in  Buildings 
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some  of  them,  tor  Music  is  considered  an  essential  qualification 
in  a  teacher.  The  studios  for  Drawing  and  the  lecture-rooms 
and  laboratories  for  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  these  institutions 
were  admirably  arranged  and  fitted  up.  For  recreation  and 
exercise  there  was  a  Gynmastic  Hall  fitted  up  with  Stilts,  Clubs, 
Balls,  Skipping-ropes,  &c.,  and  there  was  always  a  concrete 
courtyard  capable  of  being  flooded  in  winter  for  skating. 
Dramatic  representations  of  classical  plays  is  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment in  these  institutions,  and  one  rarely  finds  a  Normal  School 
that  is  not  provided  with  a  stage  and  theatrical  conveniences. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  there  are  plenty  of  walks  and 
excursions. 

The  Kindergartens  of  Hungary  are  among  the  best  in  the 
world.      They  may  be  classed  with  some  of  the  Swiss  and 
American    Kindergartens    in    point    of     excellence.      Their 
history  is  interesting,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Hun 
garians  attribute  their  earliest  efforts  m  the  training  of  littlq 
children  to  English  influence.    Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the   Coimtess  Th^r6se  Brunswick  came  to  England,  and  was 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  infant  schools  of  Wilderspin.    She 
nad  previously  spent  some  years  at  Yverdun,  and  haa  become 
acquainted  with  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi.    She  returned  to 
Hungary  eager  to  organise  infant  education  in  her  native  land ; 
the  moment  was  ripe  for  the  attempt,  for  Count  Szechenyi  had 
already  begun  his  reforms,  which  ended  in  the  creation  of  modem 
Hungary.    The  Countess  of  Brunswick  secured  the  co-operation 
of  powerful  sympathisers,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  m  Buda 
in  1828  the  first  infant  school.     Others  quickly  followed,  and  an 
association  was  founded  in  1836  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
infant  education,  of  which  body  Louis  Kossuth  was  a  member. 
These  schools  were  at  first  called  "  angels'  gardens,"  but  the  influ- 
ence of  Froebel  soon  made  itself  felt  m  Hungary,  and  the  infant 
schools  took  over  the  name  and  methods  of  tlie  Kindergartea 
A  Normal  School  for  training  infant  teachers  was  founded  as 
early  as  1837.     The  German  idea  entirely  dominated  the  early 
Kindergartens,  but  the  Hungarians  were  not  slow  to  recognise 
the  futility  of  slavishly  following  German  traditions,  and  they 
soon  succeeded  in  making  their  Kindergartens  purely  national  in 
character,  while  retaining  the  spirit  of  Froebel*s  teaching.    In 
1875  the  Kindergartens  were  recognised  by  the  State  as  a  definite 
branch  of  public  instruction. 

In  1891,  according  to  the  Act*  for  the  training  of  little 
children,  attendance  at  a  Kindergarten  is  compulsory  for  all 
children  between  the  third  and  sixth  years.  This  regulation  is 
more  strongly  enforced  in  the  country  and  villages  than  in  the 
large  towns,  where  facilities  exist  for  private  tuition.  The  lan- 
guage, songs,  and  games  used  in  the  Kindergarten  are  now 
entirely  national  in  character. 

I  visited  a  village  Kindergarten  this  year  (1899).  The  village 
lay  among  vineyards  in  a  celebrated  wine  district  on  the  Danube. 


^  Statute  XV.  1891. 
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In  front  of  the  building  was  a  large  canvas  tent  covering  a  great 
patch  of  sand,  and  here,  sheltered  from  the  sun,  were  fifty  bare- 
legged mites  plajdng.  They  played  games  which  were  character- 
istic of  the  district.  There  was  a  T^and  game,  and  the  children 
imitated  the  wind  which  blew  the  boats  along  the  Danube. 
There  was  a  game  of  making  wine-casks.  Groups  of  children 
formed  the  casks  and  the  other  children  walked  around 
hammermg  in  imaginary  nails,  while  other  children  cut  down 
imaginary  trees  to  make  the  casks.  There  were  150  children  in 
this  Kindergarten.  They  were  all  in  charge  of  one  qualified 
teacher  and  her  little  maidservant.  Everybody  admitted  that 
the  staff  was  small,  but  they  urged  that  it  was  a  poor  district 
The  town  Kindergartens  are  well  staffed  and  fitted  up  with  all 
necessary  apparatus.  The  influence  of  Hungarian  life  and 
history  is  shown  clearly  in  the  Kindergarten  games  and  songs,  influence  of 
One  game  represented  the  shepherds  taking  care  of  their  herds  National 
on  the  plains  and  guarding:  them  from  the  wolves  which  come  J^i®  ?? 
down  from  the  mountains  Traces  of  the  Hungarian  struggles  ^'"'*"- 
with  the  Turks  come  out  in  these  games.  Weary  soldiers  march 
to  tight  the  Turks,  and  they  halt  at  a  village,  footsore  and  himgry. 
The  village  rouses  into  activity,  and  the  baker,  the  wine-presser, 
the  housewife,  the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker,  all  set  to  work  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  house  the  soldiers. 

The  Kindergarten  pictures  and  occupations  all  show  the 
influence  of  the  national  life.  There  is  verj^  little  prepared 
material;  ordinary  carpenters'  shavings,  which  the  village 
children  bring  from  the  carpenters'  workshops,  are  made  into 
characteristic  wells,  buckets,  wagons,  riddles,  sieves,  etc.  Straw 
is  used  to  make  beehives,  bags,  baskets,  and  frames.  Walnut- 
shells,  and  old  matchboxes  and  corks  are  made  into  scales, 
windmills,  Hungarian  carts,  ploughs,  chairs,  tables,  spinning- 
wheels,  water-mills,  houses,  fences,  wells,  and  in  one  instance  I 
found  a  whole  Hungarian  model  village  made  without  any 
elaborate  material.  In  the  town  Kindergartens  the  classes  were 
much  smaller  than  in  the  villages.  I  found  a  class  of  five-year-old 
children  sitting  on  benches  out-of-doors  under  the  acacia  trees, 
building  with  Gift  III.:  they  smiled  at  us  and  cried  out  "  Isten 
hozta  "  ("  God  has  brought  you  "),  and  they  showed  the  bridges  to 
cross  the  Danube,  the  wells  to  get  water  on  the  plains,  the  mills 
to  grind  com,  etc.,  which  they  had  built.  "  Isten  vele  "  ("  God  be 
with  vou ! ")  thev  cried  to  us  in  chorus  when  we  left  them. 
In  connection  with  some  of  the  Kindergartens  in  Budapest  are 
classes  for  training  Kindergarten  teachers.  These  must  be 
trained  for  two  years.  Canaidates  must  have  passed  the  four 
classes  of  the  Citizen  Schools.  They  must  be  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  possess  a  clear  voice  and  a  good  musical  ear. 
They  must  be  well  formed  and  healthy  and  have  patience  and 
sympathy  Avith  little  ones.  Their  studies  include  Languaffes, 
Literature,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Hygiene,  Psychology,  Methoa  ot 
Teaching,  Geometry,  Drawing,  Songs  and  Violin-playing.  All 
the  Kindergarten  teachers  play  the  violin.  In  the  Kindergarten 
games  and  songs  the  teacher  is  leader;  she  marches  first,  playing 
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her  violin,  and  the  children  follow  singing.  However  large  the 
classes  are  in  Hungarian  Kindergartens — and  I  have  seen  Sasses 
of  seventy  children — they  all  join  in  the  ^ame,  the  teacher 
leading  them  and  plapng  the  music.  In  EngUsh  Infant  Schools 
it  is  very  common  for  ten  or  twenty  children  to  come  out  and 
sedately  pla^  the  game,  while  the  rest  sit  still  in  the  desks  and 
watch.  This  is  a  relic  of  the  old  idea  of  school  discipline,  which 
will  not  admit  natural  play  as  a  part  of  schoolroom  Ufe.  A 
Kindergarten  teacher  in  mingary  is  not  considered  qualified 
until  she  is  18 ;  if  her  training  be  completed  before  this  age  she 
is  regarded  as  a  helper.  I  spent  a  da^  in  a  Kindergarten  Teachers' 
Training  School  durine  the  exammations.  These  were  chiefly 
oral.  A  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  listening  as  the 
examiner  put  questions  to  some  of  the  candidates  on  the 
pedagogy  of  Comenius.      In    the  garden  we  found   some  20 

S'rls  with  their  violins  practising  the  national  songs  of 
ungary.  They  marched  round  the  garden  singing  and 
pla}dng  in  choi*us,  imtil  they  were  called  in  to  meet  the 
examiner.  All  Kindergartens  must  have  open  playing  snaces, 
shaded  with  trees.  Children  under  three  may  be  admittea,  but, 
as  the  regulation  quaintly  state,  "  not  in  swaddling  clothes." 

The  Secondary  Schools  of  Hungary  during  the  two  previous 
centuries  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
instruction  was  given  in  "bad  Latin."  Admirable  as  this 
method  was  for  shutting  the  pupil  off  from  living  knowledge  ot 
the  world  and  mankind^  it  was  bad  for  educationalprogress,  and 
bad  for  the  national  language  and  literature.  Tne  study  of 
Greek  was  totally  neglected,  which,  as  Dr.  Reich  points  out, 
made  matters  worse.  For  Hungarians,  "naturally  inclined  as 
they  are  to  grandiloquence  and  redundancy,  both  of  words  and 
thought,  the  study  of  Latin  literature,  untempered  by  tliat  of 
Greek,  was  in  many  ways  harmful."  Latin  ceased  to  be  the 
official  language  in  1825,  and,  as  we  have  seen.  Count  Sz6chenyi 
and  patriots  like  himself  laboured  strenuously  to  make  Hun- 
garian the  national  speech. 

In  1849  Greek  became  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  Gymnasium 
(classical  school)  from  the  3rd  to  8th  class.*  In  1860  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  Greek  were  reduced,  and  later  the 
subject  was  left  for  the  Inspector  to  decide  whether  it  should  or 
should  not  be  taught.  In  1871,  Minister  Pauler  introduced  it 
again  as  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  State  Secondary  Schools, 
and  this  remained  in  the  Act  of  1883.  The  agitation  against 
the  compulsory  teaching  of  Greek  which  arose  afterwards  was 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  remove  the  sharp  distinction  between 
the  Gymnasium  and  Realschule.  It  was  urged  that  the 
removal  of  the  compulsory  teaching  of  Greek  would  be  the  first 
step  in  unifying  the  two  schools,  and  of  merging  their  ideal  and 
practical  aims.  The  question  of  the  teaching  of  Greek  in  the 
Secondary  Schools  was  discussed  in  Parliament  in  1889  for  nine 


♦  The  classes  are  numbered  from  the  bottom  of  the  school.     One  year 
is  spent  by  the  pupil  in  each  successive  class. 
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whole  days,  the  ultimate  decision  being  that  the  language  must 
be  sacrificed. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Secondary  Education  in  Hungary, 

The  State  issued  a  command  during  the  time  of  the  great 
Hungarian  Exhibition  in  1896,  that  every  Secondary  School 
should  write  and  publish  its  own  history  from  its  early  beginnings. 
This  valuable  material  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked  out.  The 
colletjted  monographs  will,  however,  provide  the  future  historian 
of  Hungarian  education  with  a  rich  store  of  facts. 

Before   the  days   of  Maria  Theresa   the  churches    founded,  Church 
controlled,  and  carried  on  the  schools.     The  chief  aim  of  these  secondary 
Schools  was  to  preserve  the  religious  fiedth  and  to  train  religious  Schools. 
t<3achers.    The  teachers  were  clerics,  the  instruction  was  in  the 
Latin   tongue,  and  there  was  no    sharp    distinction    between 
Secondary  Schools  and  Universities. 

After  the  Reformation,  Lutheran  Schools  came  into  existence,  ^o^^tijfn 
and  a  wholesome  rivalry  was  created  between  the  Schools  of  the  and  Foreign 
Jesuits  and  those  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  had  a  salutary  idea*, 
eflfect  on  education.     This  influence,  combined  with  Western 
educational  ideas,  introduced  by  Himgarians  who  had  studied 
abroad,  tended  to  make  the  education  humanistic  and  classical 
rather  than  wholly  religious.     The  national  character  of  education 
was  not  developed  to  any  extent  at  this  period.     It  is^  however, 
remarkable  that  owing  to   the  strifes  of  civil  wars  and  foreign 
influences  the  national  character  was  not  wholly  lost.  . 

The  Ratio  Ediccationis  (1777)  and  the  educational  endowment  ^^^  ^y^' 
known  as  the  Hungarian  Educational  Fund*  are  two  remarkable  and  Hun-  * 
creations  in  connection  with  the  educational  activity  at  the  time  ^uiMjEduca- 
of  Maria  Theresa.     A  whole  series  of  new  educational  institutions  *^*^"  F«m- 
sprang  into  existence  under  this  Queen's  inspiring  influence, 
including  law  and  military  schools,  and  State  Inspectors  were 
appointed.     Laws  concemmg  schools  had  existed  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  these  had  to  do  only  with  the  endowment 
and  equipment  of  schools  for  the  nobihty. 

In  1777  the  first  part  of  the  Ratio  Educationia  appeared 
under  the  title :  Ratio  Educationia  Totiuaque  Rei  Literance  per 
Regnum  HungaricB  et  Provinciaa  eideiu  adnexaa,     Toniua  I. 
Vindobonce,  MDCCLXX  VII,    The  second  and  completed  edition 
of  the  Ratio  appeared  in  1806 ;  this  contained  the  outlines  of 
the  educational  system  which  existed  until  1848.    The  Protestant  Independ- 
bodies  received  freedom  in  church  and  school  matters  in  1790.  ?°*^^^' 
They  did  not  recognise  the  Ratio,    The  Greek  Oriental  Church  chSShes. 
received  the  same  freedom  in  school  matters  by  the  law  of  1868. 

The  First /Ja^io  Educationia  (1777-1806)  decreed   that   the  Grades und«r 
Secondary  School  should  consist  of  three  grades,  and  the  course  first  Ratio, 
should  last  seven  years. 

I.  Lower  Latin  School  (Grammatical). . .   Three  years. 

n.  Middle  School    Two  years. 

III.  Philosophical  School Two  years. 

*  "Dieser  Studienfond  wurde,  1773,  aus  den  eingez(^nen  Giitern  der 
aiifgehobenen  Jesuitenkollegien  gebiJdet  und  durch  sonstige  Konigl. 
Donation  und  Privatstiftungen  vermehrt.  Der  Studienfond  betragt 
gegenwartig  bei  zwanzig  Millionen  Gulden."— Dr.  M.  K&nn4n. 
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Latin  was  the  predominating  subject. 

In  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  a  re-action  set  in,  and  an  ablation 
arose  for  the  Hungarian  language  to  be  the  medium  of  mstruc- 
tion.  The  Reformed  Churches  used  Himgarian  instead  of  Latin 
in  their  schools  at  an  early  date,  but  it  was  not  until  1844  that 
the  Government  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  nation  in  this  matter 
and  ordered  the  mother- tongue  to  be  the  imiversal  means  of 
instruction. 
Second  Ratio  The  Second  Ratio  Educationis  (1806-1848)  was  only  a 
Educationis,  further  edition  of  the  first.     This  also  considered  the  Secondary 

*  "^  ■*■  ■*  at 

Schools  to    be   three-graded,   and   the  course  was  extended  to 
eight  years — 

I.  Little  Classical  School       -        .        -  Four  years. 
II.  Greater  Classical  School  or  Humanistic 

School  - Two  years. 

III.  Philosophical  School         .         -         .  Two  years. 

In  this  document  we  find  German  and  Hungarian  are  to  be 
taught  to  those  pupils  who  wish  for  it. 

In  1848  the  Education  Minister  Baron  Joseph  Eotvds  wished 
to  reform  the  Educational  system,  especially  the  curriculum  of 
Secondary  Schools.  The  political  aisturbances  of  the  time 
checked  his  endeavours,  and  when  peace  was  proclaimed  the 
Austrian  Government  introduced  foreign  methods.  In  1849 
appeared  the  "Outlines  of  the  organization  of  the  Gymnasien 
und  ReaUchulen  of  Austria."*  This  law  existed  until  1860,  and 
all  public  schools  had  to  submit  to  it. 

According  to  these  Outlines  the  Secondary  Schools  were  two- 
graded  :— 

I.  Lower  School. 
II.  Upper  School. 

Classical  languages  were  the  centre  of  instruction  and  Greek 
was  compulsory.  The  mother-tongue  was  the  medium  of 
instruction;  this,  however,  meant  German.  In  districts  purely 
Hungarian,  the  German  language  was  an  obligatory  subject. 
The  leaving  examination  of  the  pupils  and  the*  exammations  of 
the  teachers  were  conducted  in  the  German  language. 

A  remarkable  novelty  in  this  law  was  the  ReaZschiUe  consist- 
ing of  six  classes.  The  aim  of  this  school  was  to  prepare  boys 
for  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  and  to  give  the  pupils  a 
broad  general  knowledge  without  Latin  and  Greek.  In  some 
instances  the  Realschulen  consisted  of  four,  three,  and  even  two 
classes  and  combined  with  the  Primary  and  Citizen  Schools. 
Attempts  at  combining  Classical  and  Modem  Schools  were  made, 
and  an  Under-Modem-Classical  School  was  tried  in  which  some  of 
the  modem  subjects  made  way  for  the  elements  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  Hungarian  Government  wanted  various  alterations 
in  this  Scheme  of  education  thrust  upon  them,  but  only  slight 
modifications  were  admitted.  Baron  Jos.  Eotvos,  who  succeeded 
in    reforming    Primary    Schools,    wished    to    have    one    great 

'^"Entwurf  der  Organisation  der  Gymnasien  und  Realschulen  in 
Oeaterreich.'' 
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Secondary     School  of    three    grades,    Little    School,    Great  Attenmt  to 
School,  and  Lyceum,  and   nine  classes,   m  which  the    modem  nntfy  Modern 
and     classical    elements   combined.      He   died    before  he   had  g!^hool7by°' 
completely  worked  out  his  scheme,  and  his  reforms  were  never  Baron  J. 
completea.  EotvSB. 

The  following  is  his  scheme : — 

ScBEME  for  Combined  Classical  and  Modem  Secondary  School. 
Baron  Eotvos,  1868. 


Religion  - 
Himgarian 

Qerman  - 

Geography 

History  - 

Mathematics  - 

Physics    - 

Chemistry 

Natural  History 

Drawing 

Geometry  aod  Freehand 

Gymnastics 

Writing  - 


Optional  Subjects  - 


Secondary  School. 
Little  School. 


Lyceum. 


J.    n.  m.  IV. 


Singing.    French. 
Engliah.   Italian. 


V.    VI.    VII.    vin.    IX. 


s^        -as 
t        ll 


Drawing. 

Short- 


1'^ 
23^ 


l.s§ 


This  reform  was  too  bold  for  the  other  statesmen,  and  the 
Keformed  Church  feared  the  expenses,  so  the  scheme  fell 
through. 

The    following    minister,    Pauler,    accepted    the    Austrian 
"  Outlines "    with    certain    modifications,    but    this    was    not 
satisfactory.     Refomi    was   wanted   on   new   pedagogical    lines.  Refonn  on 
The  instruction   must  correspond  with  the  age  and  capacity  of  P*'*ag'«''^al 
the  children,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  must  be  based  on  """' 
psychology.     So  the  new  scheme  of  1879  appeared,  which  was 
complete  by  the  famous  law  of  1883. 

These  changes  only  refer  to  the  State  Sehoola.  The  various 
schools  controDed  by  religious  bodies  other  than  State,  had  their 
own  schemes  for  instruction.  The  State  laws,  however, 
influenced  them  indirectly  by  raising  the  whole  public  feeling  on 
matters  educational. 

The  language    of    instruction  during  this   time   was  chiefly  Langoa^  of 
Latin,  the  school  books  were  written  in  Latin,  and  the  mother  ^n't'oction. 
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Act  of  1883. 
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ton^e  was  only  used  in  lower  classes  until  the  boys  could  read 
Latin.  All  conversation  in  school  was  carried  on  in  Latin. 
Certainly  Joseph  II.  wanted  to  make  •Grerman  the  language  of 
the  schools,  but  he  only  succeeded  in  districts  where  the  German 
element  predominated.  The  professors  were  in  many  instances 
unacquainted  with  German,  therefore  Latin  again  recovered  its 
sway  after  the  temporary  check.  Later,  there  was  much  imcer- 
tainty  and  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  language 
was  used.  The  Protestants  used  Hungarian  in  their  schools  iis 
early  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  held 
to  Latin  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
Government  discontinued  its  use  in  schools. 

The  Secondary  Schools  were  fiiU  of  contradictions  owine  to 
religious  differences.  In  1867  out  of  146  Classical  Secondary 
Schools  only  twelve  were  entirely  controlled  by  the  State. 

The  Catholic  State  Schools  were  completely  under  the  control 
of  the  State.  The  non-Catholic  Schools  resisted  all  attempts 
made  to  subordinate  them  to  the  State,  and  large  numbers  of 
small  schools  sprang  up,  because  a  number  of  smau  schools  could 
more  easily  avoid  the  Catholic  influence  of  Government  than  one 
large  one. 

ft  is  easy  to  see  that  a  Government  seeking  to  control  twelve 
or  thirteen  varieties  of  Schools,  each  possessed  of  fiill  freedom, 
had  a  difficult  task  in  attempting  to  introduce  a  law  which 
would  unite  them  all.  There  were  various  attempts  and  hard 
struggles  before  the  law  of  1883  was  ready  to  be  signed  by  the 
King. 

Tnis  important  Act  in  the  history  of  Hungarian  Educiition 
is  the  Secondary  School  Act  of  1883.  The  significance  of  this 
law  is  twofold.  First,  it  gives  to  the  Hungarian  language  its 
proper  place  as  the  national  speech  by  securmg  that  it  shall 
receive  attention  in  all  school  plans  of  instruction,  and  secondly, 
it  secures  to  the  State  control  over  all  Secondary  Schools, 
denominational  and  otherwise.  This  law  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  It  has  been  used  tactfully, 
and  the  differences  have  now  almost  totally  disappeared.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  chief  points  in  this  Act* 

Secondarv  Schools  are  divided  into  Classical  and  Modem 
Schools  (Gyninasien  and  Realschulen).  The  aim  of  these 
schools  is  to  provide  boys  with  a  higher  general  training,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  Universities.  Tne  Gymnasien  attempt  to 
carry  out  this  aim  by  means  of  a  humanistic  training,  especially 
classical,  the  Realschulen  by  means  of  Modern  Languages, 
Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Secondary  Schools  are  to 
consist  of  eight  classes,  in  each  of  which  the  pupil  passes  one 
year.  There  may,  however,  be  incomplete  schools  consisting  of 
a  smaller  number  of  classes. 

The  compulsory  subjects  of  the  Grammar  School  are  Religion, 
Hungarian  Language  and  Literature,  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, German  Language  and  Literature,  GrecK  Language  and 
Literature,!  Geography,  Hungarian  and  General  History,  Psy- 


*  Statute  XXX.,  v.  J.  1H83,  on  Secondary  Schools. 

t  Greek  has  been  omitted  from  the  list  of  compulBory  subjects  since  l&SM 
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chology  and  Logic,  Mathematics,  Natural  History,  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  Greometry,   Penmanship,   Gymnastics  and   Military 

The  compulsory  subjects  of  the  Modem  School  are  Religion, 
Hungarian  Language  and  Literature,  German  Language  and 
Literature,  French,  Psychology  and  Logic,  Geography,  Hun- 
garian and  General  History,  Miithematics,  Natural  History  and 
Geology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geometry,  Freehand  Dniwing, 
Penmanship,  and  Gymnastics  and  Military  Drill.  (Modifications 
have  taken  place  in  the  curriculum  since  1883.) 

In  all  Secondary  Schools  (State  and  Church)  the  Hungarian  I-an«uages. 
language  must  be  taught.  It  is  to  be  the  medium  of  instruction 
in  all  districts  where  Hungarian  is  the  mother- tongue.  In 
districts  where  Hungarian  is  not  the  mother-tongue  Himgarian 
must  be  taught  as  a  modem  language,  and  the  instruction  m  the 
7th  and  8th  classes  {i.e.  the  two  highest  classes),  as  well  as  the 
leaving  examination  (erettsegi  vizsga),  must  be  conducted  in 
this  language. 

The  text  books  used  in  all  schools  (State  and  Church)  uuist  General 
be  approved  of  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  Regulations. 

Pupils  received  into  Class  I.  of  a  Secondary  School  must  be 
nine  years  of  age  and  must  either  produce  evidence  of  having 
passed  through  the  four  -lower  classes  of  an  Elementary  School, 
or  pass  an  Entrance  Examination. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  a  single  class  nmst  not  exceed  60. 

The  school  year  consists  of  10  months.  The  holidays  are  in 
July  and  August.  A  public  examination  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  each  school  year.  At  the  end  of  his  8  th  school  year 
the  pupil  must  take  the  leaving  examination.  This  is  partly  a 
written  and  partly  an  oral  examination.     The  oral  part  is  public 

The  leaving  examination  of  a  Classical  School  qualifies  pupils  Leaving 
to  be  received  into  the  University.  The  leaving  examination  of  Examination, 
a  Modem  School  qualifies  pupils  to  enter  a  Polytechnikum  or 
the  Mathematical  or  Science  side  of  the  University.  Pupils  from 
the  Modem  School  who  have  taken  Latin  may  enter  the  Medical 
or  Law  Schools  of  a  University,  and  pupils  who  have  taken  Greek 
as  well  as  Latin  may  enter  any  faculty  of  the  University. 

In  a  school  of  eight  classes  there  must  be  at  least  ten  Organisation 
teachers.  In  a  schocu  of  four  classes  there  must  be  at  least 
five  teachers.  The  director  can  only  be  called  upon  to  teach  10 
hours  weekly,  and  the  professors  of  special  subjects  18  hours 
weekly.  The  drawing  master  may  be  required  to  teach  20 
hours  weekly. 

All  Secondary  School  professors  are  entitled  to  a  pension.  The 
Minister  of  Education  has  the  power  to  forbid  the  use  of  any  book 
in  the  schools  which  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  law,  or  opposed 
to  the  State.  The  Minister  has  the  power  to  take  away  State  aid, 
moral  and  material  alike,  from  a  scliool  that  is  unsatisfactory, 
providinfj  the  school  authorities  have  been  warned  at  least  three 
times,  with  an  interval  of  half  a  year  between  each  warning. 
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The  following  plan  of  studies,  approved  of  by  the  Minister  in 
1886,  and  still  adhered  to,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  cuniciiluni  of 
a  Modern  School  *: — 


1 
1 

Number  of  Class. 

Total  of 

c«.-i_;«    A_ 

1. 

11. 

Weekly 
Lessons. 

OUUJCCL8. 

1 
111. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

VII. 

VIII. 

1  i  Religion  - 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

S 

2 

2 

2 

16 

2  I  Hungarian  Language 

and  Literature     - 

1 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

28 

3  '.  German  - 

1 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

24 

4  j  French    - 

— 

_ 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

24 

5     Philosophy 

— 

~ 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

— 

3 

3 

6  1  Geography 

3 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

9 

1 
7  ;  History  - 

_ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15 

8     Mathematics  - 

3 

4 

3 

4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

30 

9     Natural  History 

2 

•2 

2 

3 

3 

12 

10 

Physics    - 

— 

3 

4 

5 

12 

11     Chemistry 

" 

~ 

2 

2 

3 

— 

— 

7 

12     Drawing  and   Geo- 
metry 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

22 

13  1  Freehand  Drawing  - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

14 

Penmanship    - 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

15  ,  Gymnastics     - 

1 

2 

28 

2 

28 

2 

28 

2 
28 

2 
30 

2 
30 

2 
30 

2 

16 

Total   number  of 
hours  weekly    - 

30 

232 

Number  of  Sub- 
jects taught  in 
each  class 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

— 

[The  classes  are  numbered  from  the  bottom  of  the  hchool.    The  pupil 
passes  one  year  in  each  class.] 


*  Curriculum  of  the  Hungarian  Modern  Schools,  1886.    (A    Magyar 
reiliskoUk  tanrende,  1886.) 
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The  following  is  the  curriculum  of  the  Classical  Schools  for 
1898-9  :— 


Subjects. 


Number  of  Class. 


I. 


II. 


III.  IV.    V. 


VI.  VII.  VIII 


Total  of 
Weekly 
Lessons. 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 


Religion 
Hungarian  - 
Latin  - 
Greek  - 
German 
History 

Geography  -        - 
Natural  History  - 
Physics 
Mathematics 
Drawing  and 

Geometry 
Philosophy  - 
Penmanship 
Gymnastics  - 

Total  number  of 
hours  weekly — 

Number  of  sub- 
jects taught 
in  each  class  - 


2 
6 

1 


o 

7 


2 
3 
6 


2 
4 
6 


3 


4 

4 
2 


3 
3 


1  1 

2  i     2 


2        2 


28     28  ,  28  ,  28 


8 


9       9 


2 
3 
6 
5 
3 
3 


2 
3 
6 
5 
3 
3 


3 
3 


30 


9 


30 


9 


2 
3 
6 
5 
3 
2 


4 
3 


2 


30 


9 


2 
3 
5 
4 
2 
3 


4 
2 


3 


2 


30 


10 


16 
30 
49 
19 
18 
18 
10 
8 
8 
25 

10 
3 
2 

16 


232 


[The  classes  are  numbered  from  the  bottom  of  the  school.      The  pui)il 
[)asses  one  year  in  each  class.] 

A  comparison  of  these  curricula  will  show  that  an  endeavour 
is  made  to  give  a  broad  general  training  in  both  cases,  to  appeal 
to  the  pupils'  many-sidedness,  and  to  harmonise  as  far  as  possible 
the  two  schools  with  regard  to  number  of  subjects  and  number 
of  hours. 

The  agitation  against  Greek  being  an  obligatory  subject  was,  A.ct  of  1890 
as  we  have  seen,  an  effort  to  draw  the  two  schools  closer  together.  »n  the 

The  following  details  are  taken  from  the  Act  of  1890 1  in  which  oreek!"^'  "^ 
the  changes  are  made. 

Greek  is  no  longer  an  obligatory  subject  in  the  Classical  Schools 
as  in  the  Act  of  1883.  Instead  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  a  wider  knowledge  of  Hungarian  literature  is  demanded, 
as  well  as  the  study  of  Greek  classical  literature  in  translation, 
and  geometrical  and  freehand  drawing.  State  schools  must 
accept  these  changes. 

The  denominational  schools  have  the  option  of  accepting  them 
or  not.  Greek  is  still  required  for  pupils  who  wish  to  take 
theological,  philosophical,  or  philological  studies  in  the  university. 


t  Statute  XXX.,  v.  J.    1890. 
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therefore  it  is  taught  as  an  optional  subject,  and  as  these  changes 
involve  more  teaching  power,  the  staff  m^  be  increased.  This 
compromise  demands  a  further  study  of  Hungarian  literature, 
and  while  ensuring  a  certain  amount  of  Greek  culture  in  the 
works  of  Greek  authors,  it  enabled  the  pupils  to  spend  two  hours 
weekly  in  model  and  geomctriciil  drawing. 

A  glance  at  the  authors  prescribed  may  be  interesting. 

Class  V.  Class  V.  : 

(a)  Hungarian.  Readings  froui  prose  writers  of  Kith  and 
17  th  centuries.  Selections  of  lyric  poems  from  the 
classical  period. 

(h)  Readings  from  Thucydides  with  explanations. 

Clas-i  VI.  Class  VI. : 

(a)  Readings  from  old  preachers,  orators,  and  historians. 

(6)  Readings  and  explanations  from  the  Iluid  and  Odyssey. 
Greek  religion  and  Greek  art. 

Class  Vll.  Class  VII. : 

(a)  Readings  from  the  older  Hungarian  poets. 

(6)  Readings  from  the  dramas  of  TEschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides.     History  of  Greek  poetry. 

Class  Vlir  Class  VIII. : 

(a)  Rciidings  from  prose  works  of  modem  Hungarian 
literature. 

(h)  Selections  from  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

In  consequence  of  this  Act,  Greek  has  been  given  up  in  many 
schools.  To  merge  the  classical  and  modem  schools  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  and  so  guard  against  the  dangers  of  early 
specialisation,  has  formed  a  fruitful  theme  of  discussion  among 
the  various  educational  authorities  of  Hungary.  The  present 
Minister  is  of  opinion  that,  however  desirable  this  may  be,  it  is  a 
question  for  the  future  to  decide,  and  as  other  countries  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  a  satis&ctory  solution  pf  this  problem,  Hungary 
can  afford  to  wait. 

Recent  The    following    alterations  have  been  introduced    into    the 

alteration  in  Secondary  Schools  according  to  the  Ministerial  Ordinance  dated 

the  Curncu-    , ,       ^, ,   ^^  q^^  ° 

lam  1899.       May  6th,  1899. 

1.  The  translations  from  Hungarian  into  Latin  are  considerably 
reduced. 

2.  The  History  teaching  shall  lay  greater  stress  upon  "the 
organic  connection  between  Hungarian  and  World  History." 

8.  The  History  of  Hungarian  literature  shall  be  studied  much 
more  extensively,  including  wide  .readings  from  the  works  of 
Himgarian  authors  of  aU  ages. 
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4.  Greater  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  learning  of  drawing. 
This  includes  artistic  as  well  as  formal  drawing. 

5.  More  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  teaching  of  Chemistry. 
This  regulation  holds  good  in  the  Classical  as  well  as  in  the 
Modem  Schools. 

6.  More  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  modem 
languages.  This  regulation  only  refers  to  German  in  the 
Classical  Schools.  In  the  Modem  Schools  it  includes  French 
and  German. 

These  alterations  only  take  effect  in  the  lower  classes  at  first, 
and  gradually  work  their  way  up  through  the  school. 

The  Government  regulations  with  regard  to  Organisation*  Act  of  1890— 
and  Discipline  of  the  Secondary  Schools  are  very  definitely  laid  Orffanisatiou 
down.     Parents  are  required  to  communicate  the  reason  of  a  fj"^    ^^^^^' 
pupil's  absence  from  any  class,  and  teachers  are  also  required  to 
notify  absences  to   the  Director.    The  regulations  concerning 
absences  through  infectious  diseases  are  very  stringent.     Parents 
are  expected  to  co-operate  with  the   teachers    in  the  moral 
training  of  the  pupils.     The  professors  are  required  to  neglect 
no  opportunities  of  cultivating  moral,  religious,  and  patriotic 
principles  in  their  pupils.     School  furniture  and  books  are  to  be 
respected,  and  all  notebooks  are  to  be  kept  neat  and  tidy  in 
order  that  careful  habits  may  be  formed. 

Corporal  punishment  does  not  exist.     The  following  are  the  Funishmenta. 
means  of  discipline  sanctioned  by  the  State : — 

1.  The  professor  expostulates  privately  with  the  pupil. 

2.  A  severe  reprim.and  is  administered. 

8.  A  public  reprimand  is  given  before  the  class. 

4.  The  unruly  pupil  is  summoned  before  the  Director,  who 
may  consult  with  the  parents. 

5.  The  pupil  is  summoned  before  the  Council  and  threatened 
with  expulsion. 

G.  The  pupil  is  expelled  from  the  school,  or,  in  severer  cases 
not  admitted  into  anv  other  school  in  the  town. 

7.  In  crises  of  gross  immorality  the  pupil  is  excluded  from  all 
schools  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 

All  cases  of  insubordination  are  entered  in  a  day-book.  When 
a  pupil  is  expelled  by  the  Council,  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
must  be  brought  before  and  signed  by  the  Minister. 

The  pupils  receive  reports  twice  a  year  regarding  their  dili- 
gence and  progress.     These  are  to  be  signed  by  the  parents. 

No  other  days  except  Sundays  and  holidays  may  be  free  Holida3'8 
from  lessons. 


♦  Koz^piskolai  szervezet,  1890. 
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Christmas  holidays  extend  from  December  24  to  January  2; 
Easter  holidays  from  Palm  Sunday  until  Easter  Tuesoay; 
summer  holidays,  all  in  July  and  August  The  King's  name 
and  birth  days  and  certain  other  days  are  set  apart  as  school 
holidays.  In  addition,  the  Director  has  the  power  to  give 
three  holidays,  not  following  each  other,  in  each  year. 

The  Director  in  arranging  the  staff  must,  as  far  as  possible* 
give  related  subjects — especially  in  lower  classes — to  one  teacher 
The  professors  of  the  lower  classes  must  have  opportunities  for 
teaching  their  special  subjects  in  higher  classes. 

Only  text-booKS  approved  of  by  the  State  may  be  used  in  the 
schools.  The  Director  must  be  .watchful  that  the  substance  of 
the  lessons  is  foimded  on  these  books. 

A  school  library  must  be  formed  in  each  school ;  the  books 
are  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  lessons. 

The  pupils  of  the  two  upper  classes  are  permitted  to  form  and 
carry  on  a  Literarj'  Society*  to  fiurther  their  general  culture. 
This  is  under  the  cfirection  of  a  professor  and  controlled  by  the 
Director. 

Singing  and  musical  societies  may  also  be  founded. 

Professors  are  expected  to  prepare  their  lessons  carefully  and 
to  follow  the  settled  plan  of^  instruction.  Professors  are  also 
expected  to  keep  the  full  attention  of  the  class. 

Between  each  lesson  is  a  break  of  ten  minutes,  in  which  the 
windows  are  opened  and  the  pupils  walk  in  the  corridors  or 
playground. 

The  subject  of  each  lesson  is  entered  by  each  professor  in  a 
diary  kept  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  the  duty  oi  the  Director  to  watch  over  the  moral  and 
intellectual  progress  of  the  pupils,  therefore  he  has  to  encourage 
the  professors  to  keep  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
instructions.  He  must  be  present  at  one  or  two  lessons  of  each 
professor  every  month.  His  criticisms  must  never  be  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  pupils. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  the  staft  holds  a  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  work. 

Each  Secondary  School  draws  up  a  Special  Study  plan,  based 
upon  the  typical  one  laid  down  in  the  instructions,  and  observing 
the  special  needs  of  the  neighboiu'hood.  Other  conferences  are 
held  at  stated  intervals  to  discuss  methods,  home  lessons,  etc. 
Unity  in  the  plan  of  studies  is  to  be  especially  aimed  at,  there- 
fore the  professors  must  confer  frequently,  and  keep  careful 
records  in  school  diaries  of  the  work  of  their  classes 

In  December  and  March  reports  are  written  on  each  pupil, 
and  sent  to  the  parents  for  their  signatures.  The  Headmaster 
keeps  these  reports  until  the  pupil  leaves  the  school.  Public 
examinations  are  held  yearly,  and  the  pupils  are  promoted  to  a 
higher  class  if  they  are  sufficiently  advanced.  After  completing 
the  8th  class  pupils  have  to  pass  the  leaving  examination. 


*  Onkepzo  egylet. 
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Pupils  educated  privately  are  allowed  to  pass  the  examinations 
of  public  Secondary  Schools. 

Teachers  of  Religion  are  required  to  send  in  reports  of  the 
work  of  their  pupils. 

There  is  a  puoUc  ceremony  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  as 
well  as  at  the  beginning. 

School  reports  are  published  each  year.     The  Government 
gives  definite  directions  of  the  items  they  are  to  contain. 

In  1885   a    law  was  passed    requiring    that  qualified    men,  Regulations 
especially    trained    in    tne    Universities    in    School    Hygiene,  concerning 
Physiology  and  kindred  subjects,  should  be  appointed  to  watch    y^®°®- 
over  the  health  of  the  pupils,  to  give  advice  on  matters  of 
Hygiene,  and  to  teach  the  boys  of  the  upper  classes  two  hours 
weeldy  such  matters  referring  to  Hygiene  and   Physiology  as 
an  ordinary  citizen  should  be  acquainted  with. 

The  Secondary  School  Education  Act  of  1883  gives  definite  Training  of 
instructions    concerning    the    training    of    Secondary    School  Secondary 
professors. 

Candidates  become  qualified  professors  by  observing  certain 
conditions  and  passing  certain  examinations. 

(a)  The  candidate    must    show    his    leaving  certificate    to 

frove  that  he  has  passed  through  a  classical  or  modem  school, 
n  the  latter  case  he  must  be  able  to  read  and  understand  easy 
Latin  books,  e.g.,  Caesar,  Ovid,  or  Cicero. 

(b)  He  must  produce  evidence  that,  on  completing  his  school 
course,  he  has  studied  for  four  years  in  a  University  or 
Polytechnikum  the  special  subjects  he  wishes  to  become 
qualified  to  teach.  He  must  choose  at  least  two  special  subjects, 
he  is  strongly  recommended  to  take  three.  He  must  also  prove 
his  proficiency  in  Hungarian  language,  literature,  history,  and 
general  Hungarian  culture.  He  must  show  a  thorough  aquaint- 
ance  with  Pedagogy,  History,  principles  and  methods  of 
Education,  with  a  Knowledge  of  the  special  methods  of  teaching 
his  special  subjects.  He  must  also  have  studied  Logic, 
Psychology,  and  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

Candidates  who  propose  to  teach  modem  languages  must 
have  studied  Greek  and  Latin. 

Of  these  four  university  years,  three  may  be  spent  in  a 
foreign  University. 

(c)  The  candidate  must  prove  that  after  completing  his 
umversity  course  he  has  had  practical  teaching  experience  in  a 
secondary  school  for  at  least  a  year. 

The  candidates  are  examinea  by  a  Special  Examination-Corn-  Examination 
mission*  called  together  by  the  Minister  for  this  purpose.     This  Commission, 
body  consists  of  members  chosen  from  Secondary  School  Masters, 
to  which  are  added  specialists  in  special  subjects  of  instruction. 
These  are  chosen  for  their  leaming. 

According  to  the  Statute  for  Hungarian  Secondary  School  Special  Sub- 
Teachers,  1888,  the  candidate  must  choose  at  least  two  special  jecta  for 
subjects  which  he  wishes  to  teach  from  the  following  groups: — (1 )  ^I^herii^ 
Classical  Philology  (Latin  and  Greek) ;  (2)  Himgarian  Language 

*  Vizagalo  bizottaig. 
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and  Literature,  and  one  of  the  three  following :  Latin,  German, 
French* ;  (3)  German,  with  Latin  or  French  ;  (4)  History,  with 
Latin  or  Geography ;  (o)  Natural  Hihtory,  with  Geography  or 
Chemistry;  (6)  Mathematics,  with  Physics  or  Geometrical 
Drawing.  The  Statute  recommends  that  the  candidate  should 
also  make  a  special  study  of  a  third  subject  or  else  of  Philosophy. 

The  examination  is  threefold : 

(a)  General  Examination. 

(b)  Examination  of  Special  Subjects. 

(c)  Pedagogical  Examination. 

General  Examination. — After  at  least  two  years'  study  in 
the  University  the  candidate  may  present  himself  for  the 
general  examination.  This  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  written 
and  an  oral  examination.  The  latter  is  public.  The  candidate 
must  write  a  theme  in  the  Himgarian  lan^age  on  some  subject 
of  interest  in  Hungarian  literature.  Tne  candidate  will  be 
subjected  to  an  oral  examination  in  the  elementary  parts  of  his 
special  subjects,  and  will  be  expected  to  show  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  tnese  subjects  to  prove  that  a  continuation  of  his 
studies  will  be  prontable.  He  will  be  examined  orally  in  the 
Hungarian  language  and  literature,  and  in  one  modem  language 
(German,  French,  English,  or  Italian),  with  the  literature  of  the 
same. 

The  candidate  must  be  provided  at  this  examination  with  his 
certificate  of  birth,  a  medical  certificate,  his  school  leaving 
certificate,  and  a  certificate  to  prove  that  he  has  studied  in  a 
University. 

Examination  of  Special  Svhjecta, — After  two  further  years' 
study  the  candicmte  may  present  himself  for  examination  in 
his  special  subjects.  Five  months  before  he  presents  himself  he 
is  given  a  theme  in  each  of  his  subjects  upon  which  he  has  to 
write  a  dissertation.  If  Latin  or  Modem  Ijanguages  are  chosen, 
he  must  write  his  dissertation  in  these  languages.  Laboratory 
work  may  be  oftered  in  place  of  this  dissertation  if  the  candidat-e 
be  a  student  of  Natural  Science. 

An  oral  examination  follows  this  piece  of  work,  in  which  the 
candidate  is  expected  to  show  proficiency  in  his  subject  The 
candidate  must  bring  to  this  examination  his  certificate  to  show 
he  has  passed  the  general  examination,  and  a  certificate  to  show 
that  he  has  studiea  two  years  further  in  a  University. 

Pedagogical  Examination. — A  year  after  the  special  exami- 
nation the  candidate  may  present  himself  for  his  examination 
in  pedagogJ^  This  consists  of  a  philosophical  or  pedagogical 
dissertation,  and  an  oral  examination  in  History  of  Philosophy, 
Logic,  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  History  of  Pedagogy,  and  special 


*  In  achools  where  Servian,  Eoumanian,  or  Italian  is  the  mother-tongue 
this  language  with  Hungarian  may  fonn  a  separate  group 
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methods  of  his  own  subjects.  The  examiners  constantly  have 
in  mind  the  candidate's  quaHfications  with  regard  to  teaching  all 
classes  of  the  Secondary  Schools. 

The  candidate  must  bring  to  this  examination  his  former 
certificates  and  a  certificate  to  prove  that  he  has  had  practical 
experience  for  at  least  a  year  in  a  Secondary  School  Private 
coaching  may  count  if  the  candidate  has  prepared  his  pupil 
alone,  and  the  boy  has  successfully  passed  the  examination  for 
which  he  was  prepared. 

The  present  Minister,  Dr.  Wlassics,  has  established  in  Budapast  State  Train- 
a  State  Trainingf  College  for  Secondary  Teachers.  This  estab-  }"f  ^^"^5^ 
lishment  came  mto  existence  in  1895.  The  college  is  directly  ary  Teaohen. 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister.  Its  aim  is  to  tram  University 
Students  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  .  The  students  aU  Uve 
together  in  the  Training  College,  and  continue  their  University 
studies  simultaneously  with  their  pedagogical  training.  At  the 
head  of  the  college  is  a  Curator,  and  under  him  are  four  pro- 
fessors, who  are  appointed  by  the  Minister.  It  is  the  duty  of 
these  professors  to  teach  the  students  the  principles  imderlying 
education,  and  show  them  how  they  can  be  applied.  The 
Students  teach  in  a  (>ymnasium  annexed  to  the  Training  College 
for  that  purpose.  The  methods  adopted  are  Herbartian,  as 
worked  out  by  Ziller  and  Stoy.  The  professors  must  also  direct 
the  literary  training  of  the  students,  and  give  them  opportunities 
for  pmctice  in  spiting  and  writing  modem  languages.  Drawing, 
Music,  Gymnastics,  Hygiene,  and  Physical  Eaucation  also 
receive  due  attention.  At  the  end  of  each  school  year  the 
Curator  and  professors  formally  confer  together  in  regard  to 
the  students*  work,  and  weed  out  the  unsatisfactory  ones. 
Students  may  not  remain  in  the  college  longer  than  four  years. 

One  of   the    most    interesting    educational    institutions    in  Semmar  and 
Budapest  is  a  "  Seminar "  and  Practice  School  for  Secondary  o^KooHor 
Masters,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Dr.  Kdrmdn.     This  institution.  Secondary 
which  came  into  existence  in  1872,  is,  I  believe,  unique  in  Teachers. 
Europe.    It  will  be  remembered  that  Ziller's  Seminar,  at  lleipsic, 
in  connection  with  his  Chair  of  Pedagogy  at  the  University, 
attracted  many  students  of  education.    Ziller's  "  Seminar "  was 
modelled  after  Herbart's  £a.mous  school  at  KOnigsberg.    Among 
Ziller*s  students,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  three  Herbartian 
young  men  were  comrades,  who  have  since  exertea  a  profound  Influence  on 
mfluence  on  education.      These  three  are  at  the  present  time  ^^^"^n 
Prof.  Rein    of  Jena,  Dr.  K&rm4n  of  Budapest,  and  Dr.  V^r^dy, 
Chief  Inspector    of   Budapest.      The  "Seminar"  founded   by 
Dr.  E^rm&n  is  modelled  on  Ziller*s  "  Seminar "  at  Leipsic.     It 
is  an  attempt  to  do  for  Secondary  Teachers  what  Dr.  Rein  is 
doing  for  Primary  Teachers  in  «fena.    In  visiting  Hungarian 
schools  one  meets  with  the  influence  of  Herbart  and  his  lollowors 
everywhere ;  in  the  schemes  of  instruction,  the  unity  of  plan, 
in  tne  methods  of  teaching,  in  the  use  made  of  the  pupils' 
en4ironm6ht,  in  the  expeditions,  the  school  journeys,  the  reaaing 
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books,  the  language  teaching,  and  the  Training  Colleges.    It  is 

very  evident  that  ereat  principles  and  sound  methods  nave  been 

at  the  root  of  the  Hungarian  educational  system  for  years,  and 

when  one  knows  that  men  like  Dr.  KArmAn  and  Dr.  Veredy  have 

been  working   at  educational    problems,   the    progress  is  not 

Ai  lis  of  the    surprising.     The  Pedagogical  Seminary  founded  by  Dr.  KArmin 

Pe  I  ijjjogical    has  three  distinct  aims.    First,  it  is  a  Classical  Secondarv  School 

Seiniiiaiy.      Secondly,  it  is    a    Practice   School    for    Secondary    teachers. 

Thirdly,  it  is  an  institution  for  promoting  special  methods  of 

teaching  in  Hungarian  Secondary  fechools. 

Practical  as  we  English  are,  we  do  not  seem  to  apply  our 
practical  conmion-sense  in  our  conception  of  Training  Colleges. 
The  Practice  School  is  as  essential  a  part  of  a  Training  Coll^ 
as  the  Hospital  is  of  a  Medical  School,  yet  we  are  perfectly 
content  to  connect  a  Training  Department  Avith  our  Universities 
without  making  any  attempt  to  establish  a  school  wherein  to 
demonstrate  our  methods.  We  have  no  settled  belief  in 
Practice  Schools,  nor  have  we  any  clear  conception  of  the 
part  which  such  a  school  ought  to  play  in  the  adec[uate  training 
of  Teachers.  Our  half-hearted  belief  in  educational  methods 
is  probably  at  the  root  of  our  scepticism.  When  all  teachers 
are  unanimous  in  believing  that  teaching  principles  exist,  wo 
shall  recognise  that  a  student's  practical  work  during  the 
Training  Course  demands  more  than  the  preparation  of  an 
isolated  lesson,  to  be  ^ven  before  an  Inspector,  and  a  few 
desultory  hours  spent  m  a  school.  Abroad,  it  is  generally 
recognised  that  theoretical  teaching  apart  from  systematised 
practice  is  pernicious. 

May  I  be  pennitted  to  quote  Herbart  on  this  matter?  He 
writes  in  1809,  on  establishing  his  Semimar  at  KQnigsberg, 
"  Education  cannot  be  merely  taught ;  it  must  be  demonstrated 
and  practised.  I  long  ago  conceived  the  idea  of  teaching  a  small 
num  oer  of  selected  boys  myself,  for  an  hour  daily,  in  the  presence 
of  young  men  acquainted  with  my  pedagogy,  who  will  attempt 
in  my  place  and  under  my  eye  to  carry  on  what  I  have  beffun. 
Gradually  in  this  way  teachers  may  be  trained,  and  their 
methods  must  be  perfected  by  mutual  observation  and  exchange 
of  experience." 

The  students  in  the  Budapest  Pedagogical  Seminary  are  young 
men  who  have  spent  eight  years  in  a  Secondary  School,  four  years 
in  a  University,  and  have  passed  the  general  and  special 
examination  imposed  by  the  Vizsgdlo  bizotts^. 

They  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  theory  of  Special 
Secondary  School  Teaching,  in  connection  with  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  same.  Their  philosophical  ana  theoretical 
pedagogical  studies  are  already  completed.  The  staff  consists  of 
leading  professors  of  special  subjects.  Professor  of  Pedagogj%  and 
a  Director. 

Each  candidate  announces  the  special  subjects  he  wishes  to 
teach,  and  he  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  ol 
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that  subject.  At  first  he  is  not  permitted  to  teach  himself,  but 
he  must  attend  all  the  lessons  the  leading  professor  gives  to  the 
various  classes,  he  must  work  out  series  of  lessons  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor,  and  after  about  three  months  he  may 
be^in  to  teach.  The  professor  is  always  present  at  his  lessons  to 
oner  him  advice  and  criticism.     I  was  present  at  various  lessons. 

In  Class  V.  I  found  a  candidate  readmg  Ovid  with  about  forty  class  V, 
boys;    two    other    candidates    were  present  and    the  leading 
professor. 

In  Class  I.  the  leading  professor  gave  a  lesson  to  little  boys  of  class  I. 
nine  or  ten,  on  Millet*,  in  the  presence  of  these  candidates.     The 
children  showed  a  good  deal  of  real  interest,  and  gave  full 
descriptions  from  then*  own  observations. 

In  Class  III.  the  professor  gave  a  German  lesson  in  the  class  III. 
presence  of  candidates.  The  lesson  was  on  Uhland's  poem 
Einkehr.  In  the  German  lessons  the  Hungarian  speech  is 
abandoned  as  far  as  possible.  The  professor  began  \yy  con- 
necting the  lesson  with  a  previous  readmg  lesson  from  Grecian 
mythology.  "We  have  read  about  tne  golden  apples  of 
Hesperides,  now  we  will  read  about  real  apples  that  we  can 
eat,  growing  on  an  apple  tree."  Then  he  read  the  whole  poem 
aloud  and  asked  simple  questions  about  it  in  very  distinct 
German.  He  often  paused  to  ask,  "  Do  you  understand  ? "  and 
sometimes  explanations  had  to  follow  in  Hungarian. 

In  Class  VII.  a  candidate  gave  a  German  lesson  on  Goethe's  cians  VII. 
Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.     The  professor  and  two  candidates  were 
present.     The  lesson  was  chiefly  a  philosophical  discussion  on 
the  meaning  of  the  poem.     The  whole  lesson  was  conducted  in 
German,  and  all  the  boys  spoke  the  language  fluently. 

Every  week  there  is  a  Pradikum  or  criticism  lesson.     In  the  Practikum 
early  part  of  the  year  these  lessons  are  given  by  the  leading  and  Theoreti- 
professors,  and  the  whole  Seminar  are  present.      In  the  latter    *^"*" 
part  of  the  year  the  candidates  give  these  lessons,  and  a  confer- 
ence is  held  two  days  afterwards  in  which  all  points  raised  by  the 
lessons  are  fully  discussed.     Twice  a  week  a  Theoretikum  is  held 
in  which  general  principles  and  special  methods  of  Secondary 
School  teaching  are  discussed.     I  was  present  at  one  of  these, 
which  was  held  in  German  instead  of  Himgarian  for  mv  benefit. 
The  discussion  was  on  the  Curriculum  of  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Time  Table,given  below,shows  theweeklyhoursand  subjects  Time  Table, 
in  Classes  I.,  III.,  V.,  and  VII.     The  lessons  last  45  minutes. 
There  is  15  minutes  pause  between  each  lesson,  and  during  these 
intervals  all  the  pupils  go  into  the  corridors  or  playgroimas. 

French,  religion,  drawing,  and  singing  are  taught  in  the 
afternoon.  The  priests  and  religious  teachers  visit  the  schools 
at  appointed  times  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction. 

The  Hungarians  are  ever  seeking  educational  light  from  other  Kducational 
lands,  and  m  order  to  encourage  their  teachers  to  take  broad  Visits  to 
views,  the  Government  has  sent  out  from  time  to  time  qualified  ^^^"^^  ^^ri^^ 
teachers   to  report  on  methods  employed  in  other  countries. 

5589.  K  K  2 
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Amon^  an  interesting  collection  of  monographs,  the  result  ot 
these  journeys,  are — **  The  Present  Educational  System  in  Eng- 
land," "  Organisation  and  Practice  of  the  Secondary  Schools  of 
Bavaria,"  "Pedagogical  Studies  in  Switzerland,"  and  reports  from 
France,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries. 

Another  means  of  widening  the  sympathies  of  teachers  is  to  Teachen*' 
send  parties  of  them  under  proper  guidance  to  distant  lands  to  Jo^irneyE. 
study  art  and  history  on  the  spot.  For  instance,  a  party  of  30 
secondary  school  teachers  were  sent  to  Greece  in  1893  imder  the 
guidance  of  a  university  professor.  The  State  provided  part  of 
the  funds.  The  following  were  some  of  the  places  visited — 
Budapest,  Trieste,  Patras,  Olympia,  Athens,  -ilgina,  Corinth, 
Argos,  Mykenae,  Athens,  and  Constantinople.  In  1896  twenty 
teachers  were  conducted  on  a  torn*  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Lana. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Act  of  1883  gymnastics  and  Gymnastics 
military  exercises  became  a  compulsory  part  of  school  instruction,  ^^  Militax  r 
Many  of  the  gymnastic  halls  of  the  schools  are  fitted  up  with  all  se^dsu^* ' 
modem  requirements.  Schools. 

Ball  games,  old  national  games,  running  games  and  others  Games, 
are  encouraged  in  the  playground.      Skating  seems  to  be  a 
characteristic  winter  school  amusement.    The  asphalted  court-  Skating, 
yards  and  play^unds  are  regularly  flooded  in  trosty  weather 
m  order  that  this  exercise  may  be  indulged  in.    A  circular  from 
the  Minister  in  1891  urged  teachers  to  encourage  this  sport  as 
much  as  possible.     Swimming  and  bathing  are  also  encouraged  Swimming, 
among  the  pupils  in  accordance  with  a  circular  from  the  Minister 
on  this  subject  in  1892.     At  least  three  school  excursions  must  School 
be  undertaken  during  the  time  from  April  to  June,  in  which  Excnreiorn. 
opportunities  must  be  afforded  the  pupils  for  practising  running, 
marching,  and  overcoming  obstacles.    These  expeditions  are  also 
used  in  connection  with  geographical,  botanical,  and  geological 
studies.    These  expeditions  are  frequently  extended  into  school 
journeys.    The  folio wmg  extracts  are  taken  from  a  boy's  account 
of  a  school  journey  undertaken  in  May,  1899.       He  is  14  years 
of  age  and  in  the  5th  class  of  a  Gymnasium.*     The  journey  lasted 
five  days.    The  boys  and  the  masters  visited  Belgrade,  went  down  A  School 
the  Danube,  through  the  Kazan  Pass,  to  Orsova,  passed  through  ^^^^^y 
the  Iron  Gates,  and  visited  Hercules  Bad.      The  account  was 
written  in  Hungarian  and  published  in  the  School  Report.    The 
boy  and  his  sister  translated  it  into  Engbsh  for  me,  and  I  rive  a  a  B<  y's 
prtion  of  it  as  it  stands.     Describing  the  Danube  below  Belgrade  Acccont. 
ne  says :  "  On  our  right  side  was  Servia.  on  the  left  Hungary. 
The  Danube,  as  if  conscious  that  she  is  now  the  frontier  of  two 
lands,  is  twice  as  larffe  as  at  Budapest.    The  wav  is  very  beau- 
tiful   We  see  a  great  fortress  with  many  towers.    That  is  Szendro. 
Then  great  rocks.    The  mountains  grow  higher  and  higher,  and 
the  Danube  becomes  more  narrow.     On  the  left  is  Sz^chenyi's 
road.     Then  begins  that  part  of  the  Danube  which  was  in  olden 
days  notorious  because  of  its  dangerousness.    Now  the  great 
rocks  are  taken  away,  or  the  perilous  places  are  marked  with 
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red."  "  Then  we  paid  our  last  compliiiients  to  Servia  as  we  passed 
the  little  village  Alilanovar.  ITiere  we  left  off  all  politics,  and  in 
its  place  turned  to  admiration  of  Nature.  We  are  in  the  Kazan 
Channel.  On  every  side  are  mountains,  immense,  green,  or  bare. 
No  plains,  and  we  look  no  longer  deeper  into  the  land  The 
Danube  is  very  small  between  these  mighty  cliffs  as  in  Budapest 
It  seems  as  if  enclosed,  like  a  lake.  There  is  nothing  but  water 
and  mountains  around  us.  .  .  .  At  last,  coming  forward  from  the 
rocks,  a  ship  is  to  be  seen.  The  two  ships  meet  with  a  hearty 
cordial  greeting,  as  if  two  comrades  would  meet.  Hun^rian  or 
German,  ships  of  burden  or  passenger  ships — here  all  is  equal. 
Now  our  attention  is  concentrated  on  Trajan's  path,  and  we  could 
still  see  the  holes  into  which  the  imperious  Romans  placed  their 
stakes.  The  inscription  of  Trajan  is  quite  worn,  but  a  modem 
one  with  red  letters  shows  the  celebrity.  At  last  we  come  to  the 
end  of  the  Kazan  Channel.  Behind  us  we  see  no  water  at  all, 
only  mighty  mountains.  It  is  quite  incredulous  that  we  went 
there  through  those  rock  walls."  Those  who  know  this  part  of 
the  Danube  will  appreciate  the  boy's  observations.  The  account 
contains  many  sly  touches  of  humour  good-naturedly  directed 
against  the  masters,  and  there  are  various  political  reflections 
called  forth  by  the  historic  associations. 

The  Hungarian  children  are  astonishing  linguists,  and  as 
}X)liteness  leads  them  to  converse  with  a  stranger  in  his  language, 
they  are  delightful  companions.  The  sister  of  the  boy  who 
wrote  the  report  is  sixteen;  she  attends  the  Girls*  Grammar 
School,  and  Hungarian  is  her  mother-tongue ;  in  addition  to  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  she  speaks  French,  German,  and  EngUsh 
fluently.  Her  letter  concerning  the  translation  is  so  quaint  and 
charmmg  that  I  cannot  resist  giving  a  portion  of  it :  "  Please 
pardon  me.  It  is  really  not  my  fault  that  I  did  not  till  now 
send  this  translation.  I  fear  you  have  a  very  bad  opinion  and 
believe  I  am  so  very  careless  and  promise  something  knowing 
that  I  cannot  hold  it.  My  little  brother  Imre  was  very  exact 
and  pedantic  and  was  never  satisfied  with  my  translation.  I  am 
sure  I  could  not  make  it  well  enough,  I  know  not  enough 
English  to  bring  in  his  humour  and  his  easy  good  style.  I  hope 
you  will  only  look  for  my  good  will.  I  wished  to  make  jrou  a  very- 
little  service,  and  I  can  only  send  you  a  bad  translation  of  my 
brother's  pretty  little  work." 

The  friendliness  of  the  Hungarians  towards  England  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  Europe  to  visit,  and  the 
school  children  show  their  admiration  for  our  nation  in  a 
charmingly  simple  and  frank  manner.  English  is  not  a  compul- 
sory subject  in  the  schools,  but  the  number  of  yoimg  people  one 
meets  who  speak  our  language  is  almost  incredible.  I  visited 
the  Girls'  Gymnasium  during  the  examinations,  and  made  friends 
with  a  delightful  Hungarian  girl,  who  eagerly  offered  to  translate 
Hungarian  prospectuses  for  me.  Although  she  was  in  the 
midst  of  her  examinations — she  was  in  the  seventh  ckss — she 
found  time  to  send  me  pages  of  English  translations.  Here  is  a 
portion  of  her  letter :  "  f  hope  you  will   pardon  my  English, 
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which  I  must  confess  I  am  really  ashamed  of.  My  writing  is 
untidy,  but  please  consider  that  our  examinations  of  Latin, 
Universal  History,  Antique  Literature,  Hungarian  Literature,  and 
History  of  Art  all  take  place  this  week.  Hoping  to  see  you 
at  our  examination,  and  begging  for  further  honouring  and 
agreeable  errands, — ^Yours  most  obedient  and  sincerely." 

These  English  letters,  translations,  and  conversations  with 
boys  and  rirls  who  constantly  apologised  for  their  mistakes  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  to  "pick  up"  English,  while  they 
learnt  French  and  German  at  school,  and  were  therefore  not 
ashamed  of  their  mistakes  in  my  language,  made  me  wish  that 
we  knew  how  to  pick  up  an  odd  language  in  the  same  way, 
while  we  were  learning  Xatin  and  two  modem  languages  at 
school.  The  good  manners,  friendliness,  and  intelligence  oi  these 
Hungarian  boys  and  girls  convinced  me  that  the  study  of 
literature,  history,  and  language  did  much  to  develop  their 
intelligence.  I  spent  one  delightful  day  with  the  girl  who 
wrote  the  above  letter  and  her  two  brothers,  schoolboys  of 
12  and  16.  They  were  all  keen  politicians  and  intense 
patriots.  They  all  spoke  English  fluently.  The  younger  boy 
was  reading  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species,"  in  the  original, 
as  9k  holiday  recreation.  He  had  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
"  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  which  was  his  favourite  English  book. 
"Manchester  is  near  Cheshire,"  he  said  to  me  with  a  sly 
twinkle.  "  Do  you  ever  meet  that  Cheshire  cat  ?  "  He  told 
me  that  school  was  "  excitingly  interesting,"  because  the  Hun- 
garian history  was  so  beautiful  and  inspiring.  "  No  nation 
on  earth  has  a  history  as  grand  as  ours,*  he  said,  "not 
even  the  Greeks."  He  explained  to  me  in  careful  detail  the 
exact  relations  between  Hungary  and  Austria.  He  admired  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  intensely  as  he  admired  Loonidas,  but  he  was  sad 
because  his  English  hero  had  never,  so  he  said,  quite  understood 
Hungary.  The  elder  boy  sometimes  softened  his  young  brother's 
statements,  but  on  the  whole  he  agreed  with  him.  Hungarian 
Schoolboys  spend  their  leisure  in  discussing  politics.  In  the 
pauses  for  recreation  during  the  lessons  one  sees  them  in  small 
Knots  deep  in  controversy.  The  elder  boy  gave  me  an  accoimt  . 
of  the  School  Literary  Society.  The  Austrian  Government  made  f^^^ 
a  strenuous  attempt  after  the  national  catastrophe  of  1849  to  Society. 
Germanise  Hungary.  The  nation  resisted  the  endeavour,  and 
clubs  and  societies  were  formed  all  over  the  country  to  cultivate 
the  Hungarian  language.  German  was  the  language  of  the 
schools,  and  the  boys  banded  themselves  into  a  society  which 
they  called  the  Onk^pzO  egylet.  I  will  give  the  boy's  own 
words,  for  he  wrote  me  a  long  English  letter  afterwards  explaining 
the  society  at  length ;  "  Its  sole  aim  was  the  cultivation  of 
Hungarian  literature.  Essays  were  written  on  the  life  and 
works  of  our  poets,  their  poems  were  declaimed,  and  orations 
were  held  on  their  birthdays  and  anniversary  of  the  days  of 
their  death.  All  this  was  done  to  keep  our  language  and 
literature  before  the  eyes  of  our  youths,  and  so  tester  their 
highest  patriotism." 
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"  It  forms  to-day  a  club  or  league  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  classes  of  our  schools.  Each  member  pays  a  small  yearly 
fee  to  cover  printing  expenses.  The  club  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  professor,  who  teaches  Hungarian  in  the  highest 
class.     This  is  by  the  Minister's  order." 

After  giving  details  of  the  present  organisation  of  the  society 
the  boy  contmues:  "I  want  to  convince  you  that  Hungarian 
schoolboys  are  not  merely  numbers  and  figures,  but  living  boys 
who  think  and  work  for  themselves  and  their  countty."  After 
complaining  that  England  has  a  poor  opinion  of  Hungarian 
intefiigence,  the  boy  wmds  up  with  the  assertion  that  "  Hungary 
has  progressed  more  intellectuallv  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  than  any  other  country  in  'feurope/  and  I  do  not  think 
that  many  who  know  his  country  woula  contradict  him. 

Among  the  items  of  a  grammar-school  report  for  the 
year  1898-99  is  an  account  of  a  school  festival  to  celebrate 
the  laws  of  1848.  A  pupil  of  seventeen,  a  boy  in  Class 
Vni.,  was  chosen  to  make  a  historical  and  patriotic  speech. 
Hungarians  are  bom  orators,  and  this  boy  is  no  exception. 
He  begins :  "  We  celebrate  to-day  the  Hungarian  conquest 
of  new  ideas  from  Western  Europe,  the  ideas  which  made 
new  Hungary,  a  Hungary  which  is  modem  and  free.  These 
ideas  came  from  England,  where  they  were  first  realised, 
and  from  France  they  were  widely  spread  over  Europe."  The 
orator  sketches  the  struggle  through  several  pages,  and  he  wind* 
up  with  an  impassioned  plea  for  freedom  of  speech,  pen,  and 
action.  There  are  various  other  accounts  of  festivals  and  concert3. 
Among  the  accoimts  of  school  excursions  and  school  journeys 
is  the  account  of  a  journey  to  Kis  Koros,  where  the  poet  PetOli 
was  bom,  and  one  to  the  hills  of  Buda  to  examine  electric  engines. 

In  connection  with  the  Literary  Society  are  reports  of  the 
subjects  discussed,  among  which  are — "  Has  Hungarian  epic 
poetry  any  connexion  with  the  national  strivings  for  freedom  1 " 
"  What  caused  the  decadence  of  the  power  of  the  kings  imder 
the  late  Arpdds  ?  " 

The  aim  of  Hungarian  education  to  make  good  Hungarian 
citizens  shows  itseli  in  every  stage  of  school  life.  The  mite  of 
four  who  plays  at  making  shoes  and  baking  bread  for  the  soldiers 
who  light  against  the  Tiu*k,  the  hoy  of  twelve  who  tells  you  that 
the  history  of  his  country  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the 
school  orator  of  seventeen  who  explains  how  Hungary  became 
modern  and  free,  and  discusses  the  influence  of  the  epic  poetn*  of 
his  country  on  the  national  strivings  for  liberty,  are  all  influenced 
by  that  piitriotism  which  has  made  Hungary,  and  which  is  such 
tin  inspiring  force  in  school  instruction. 
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Culture 

Society. 


Th  5  Woman's  Culture  Society,*  which  was  established  in  1868, 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  Hungarian  women,  has  done  much  to 
raise  the  standard  ot  the  education  of  girls  in  Hungary.     The 


'"^<  I. 
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school  carried  on  by  this  society  is  a  handsome  buildine  in  Grtlne 
Baumgasse,  Budapest.  It  contains  well-fiimished  cTass-rooins, 
laboratories,  music-rooms,  studio,  dining-halls,  dormitories, 
sanatorium,  playgrounds,  gardens,  etc.  The  pupils  are  day 
scholars  and  ooarders. 

The  classes  are  graded  into —  Yeare. 

4  Elementary  Classes      -        -        -        -  4 — 10 

4  Citizen  Classes 10 — 14 

4  Normal  School  Classes         ...  14 — \% 

8  Gymnasium  Classes    -        -        .        -  10 — 18 
2  Fmishihg  Classes  (chiefly  languages 
and  literature),*  and  also 

Classes  for  Domestic  Economy,  Cookery,  Housekeeping,  etc. 

The  school  is  under  State  control.  It  has  a  staff  of  40 
professors  and  teachers. 

The  establishment  of  a  Girls'  Gymnasium  in  1896  was  an  The  Girls* 
important  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  higher  culture  for  ^y"*^*^***"^ 
women.  In  1895  a  conference  agreed  that  it  was  a  great  social 
injustice  to  deny  means  of  higner  culture  to  women,  and  a 
regulation  was  passed,  urged  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
sanctioned  bv  tne  King,  that  the  Philosophical  and  Medical 
faculties  of  the  two  universities  should  be  open  to  women.  It 
was  clearly  recognised  in  this  conference  that  Medicine  was  a 
suitable  career  tov  women,  and  that  higher  qualifications  were 
required  by  women  teachers  of  girls'  higher  schools,  training 
colleges,  and  future  gymnasiums  for  girls  than  came  under  the 
Elementary  School  Act.  The  result  of  this  conference  made  the 
foimding  of  a  girls'  gymnasium  a  necessity.  Prof  Dr.  Zoltan  von 
BeOthy  pointed  out  in  a  conference  of  the  Woman's  Culture 
Society,  firstly,  that  the  aim  of  the  girls'  gymnasium  was  to  make 
woman's  education  equal  to  man's,  not  only  because  women  had 
a  right  to  the  highest  culture,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  culture 
itself,  which  neeos  what  women's  minds  can  bring  to  it,  and, 
secondly,  that  women  should  be  qualified  for  a  OTcad-eaming 
career.  He  urged  that  the  society  could  accomplish  more  than 
the  State,  having  a  freer  hand,  and  being  in  no  way  boimd  to 
consider  existing  establishments,  therefore  it  must  take  the 
initiative.  The  consequence  of  the  deliberations  of  the  society 
was  the  establishment  oi  the  Girls'  Gymnasium,  which  the  State 
fully  recognised.  In  the  curriculum  it  is  stated  that  the  school 
is  intended  to  prepare  girls  to  be  the  wives  of  cultured  men,  and 
to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  Imperial  decree  ad- 
mitting them  to  universities. 

The  gymnasium  selected  the  best  features  of  the  boys'  gymna- 
sium and  also  of  the  existing  girls'  schools,  and  attempted  to  unite 
them  on  scientific  principles.  The  chief  guarantee  for  unity  in 
the  curriculum  is  the  logical  application  of  the  national  points 
of  view.  The  variations  in  the  girls'  curriculum  lies  mainly  in 
the  manner  of  introducing  and  working  at  the  subjects  of  study, 

and  in  approaching  specialisation  with  greater  caution,  hence  m 

• — _^ _ — . — . — __^ — _ — . — , — , 

♦Theee  claa^^cs  are  for  girls  who  have  parsed  through  the  Citizen  CUuseB. 
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the  lower  forms  there  was  a  likeness  to  the  existing  schools  for 
girls,  and  in  the  upper  a  rapid  approach  to  the  scheme  and 
method  of  bo^s*  gymnasien. 

The  Latin  mstruction  begins  in  the  Girls'  Gymnasium  in  the 
fifth  class  from  the  bottom.  In  the  four  lower  classes  German  is 
taught.  Greek  is  an  optional  subject  Ancient  literature  (espe- 
cially Greek  classical  literature)  is  read  in  translation  throughout 
the  whole  eight  classes. 

Drawing  and  singing  are  taught  throughout  the  school,  and 
needlework  is  obligatory  in  the  four  lower  classes. 

This  Girls'  Gymnasium  was  opened  in  September,  1896.  The 
Minister  of  Education  granted  it  the  rights  of  a  public  school 

The  accompanying  plan  of  study  hours  shows  how  the  time  spent 
in  the  various  subjects  is  divided  in  the  different  classes. 

The  plan  of  teaching  history  is  worth  considering. 
Hungarian  history  is  taught  in  each  class,  and  universal  history 
in  connection  with  it.  In  Class  I.  only  legends  are  told,  in  Class 
II.  a  brief  outline  of  Hungarian  history.  From  Class  III.  to  VL 
detailed  Hanrarian  and  universal  history.  In  Class  VII.  history 
of  Greek  and  Koman  culture.  In  Class  VlII.  Hungarian  culture 
and  political  life. 

The  details  of  the  Hungarian  and  German  literature,  and 
Ancient  and  Modem  History  are  carefully  planned,  the  guiding 
principle  being  the  "  Culture  Epoch."  The  reading  lessons,  chosen 
from  Hungarian,  German,  Greek,  and  Latin  authors,  are  made  to 
contribute  to  the  opening  of  the  soul  and  the  imagination  in  the 
sense  that  Matthew  Arnold  was  constantly  insisting  on.  "To 
know  there  is  a  literature  of  the  world,  and  to  have  relt  even  for 
a  moment  something  of  its  seriousness,  its  beauty,  its  generous 
position,  its  pathos,  its  humour,  is  to  lay  a  good  foundation," 
says  Prof.  Dowden. 

The  casual  visitor  to  the  Hungarian  schools  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  excellence  of  the  teaching  of  literature  and  the 
importance  attached  to  its  value  in  the  training  of  character. 
In  all  the  schools  one  finds  methods  based  upon  great  principles. 

There  exists  a  living  belief  in  the  theories  of  men  like 
Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Herbart 

"  Character,  not  knowledge,  is  the  aim  of  our  education,"  a 
professor  of  pedagogy  in  Hungary  told  me,  "  and  so  we  g^ve  our 

J)upils  classical  literature.  This  stores  the  mind  with  material 
or  forming  character  and  gives  them  the  clue  to  modem 
thought." 

It  IS  better,  perhaps,  to  err  in  giving  too  nmch  literature  and 
history  in  an  educational  system  than  too  little,  for  in  the  latter 
case  we  starve  the  emotions  and  the  imarinations.  '*  If  we  wish 
to  make  children  feel,  we  must  give  them  something  to  feel 
about,  and  in  order  to  educate  the  heart  we  must  educate  the 
imagination." 

I  was  introduced  to  the  Girls'  Gymnasium  on  the  hills  high 
up  beyond  Buda,  where  they  were  holding  a  picnic  in  honour  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  King's  Coronation  Day  June  8,  1899. 
The  friendliness,  gaiety,  and  happy  chatter  of  the  girls  was  very 
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Hungarian  Education, 


Control  of 
Secondary 
School». 


Schools 
entirely 
under  Glov- 
emment 
Control. 


Schools 
{Mirtly  under 
political  or 
Church 
ControL 


infectious  and  delightful.  They  played  games,  gathered  flowers, 
chattered  brightly  with  the  professors  and  visitors,  and  were 
helpful  and  well-mannered  in  looking  after  the  little  ones. 
The  highest  form  was  the  seventh,  and  the  eirls,  24  in  number, 
were  looking  forward  to  going  into  the  eignth,  and  then  their 
Gymnasium  would  be  complete.  These  seventh-form  girls  gave 
me  a  very  rosy  and  enthusiastic  account  of  their  work.  "  We 
are  so  happy,"  one  said.  "  We  love  our  work.  Everything  is 
alive  and  mteresting.  In  the  old  school  days  lessons  were 
dreary,  but  now  we  have  the  best  professors  m  Hungary  to 
teach  us." 

The  teachers  are  men  at  present,  for  no  Hungarian  woman  has 
received  the  training  which  qualifies  her  to  teach  in  a  Secondary 
School.  Some  of  tne  present  pupils  are  hoping  to  go  to  the 
University  and  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachmg  in  a  Girls* 
Gymnasium. 

Secondary  Schools  fall  into  three  groups  when  considered  from 
the  point  ot  view  of  origin  and  control : — 

A.  Those  entirely  under  Government  control. 

B.  Those  imder  the  direction  of  the  Government 

C.  Those  under  the  8upen)i9ion  of  the  Government. 

Under  group  A.  are : — 

I.  Those  schools  whoso  expenses  are  entirely  paid  frx>m  the 
State  Budget ;  in  1897-8  there  were  in  this  class  28  Classical 
Secondary  Schools  and  23  Modem  Secondary  Schools. 

II.  Those  Catholic  schools  founded  by  the  Hungarian 
educational  funds.*     Of  these  there  are  17  Classical  Sdiools. 

In  these  schools  all  expenses  are  paid  by  the  State,  and  all 
matters  respecting  curricmura,  choosmg  of  teachers,  discipline, 
language  oi  instruction,  choice  of  books,  etc.,  are  decided  by  the 

State. 

B.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Government  are : — 

I.  Schools  founded  by  political  bodies,  as  Municipalities 
or  District  Committees  or  Schools  founded  by  private  endow- 
ments other  tlian  Church.  (Of  these  there  were  20  in 
1897-8.) 

II.  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Catholic  Schools  (47  in 
number)  which  have  formerly  received  State  or  private 
endowments. 

In  these  cases  the  financial  control  is  exercised  by 
political  or  Church  bodies.  They  choose  their  own  teachers 
and  books  and  make  their  own  time-tables,  and  the  Government 
recognises  them.  The  educ-ational  methods  are  laid  down  by 
the  State. 


See  above,  under  HiBtorical  Sketch  of  Secondary  Education. 
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C.  Government  siiperintends  the  schools  belonging  to  inde-  Schools 
pendent  churches  (Evangelical,   Reformed  Church,   Unitarian,  1®??^^°^^*^ 
and  Greek  Oriental).    The  Minister  requires  reports  on  matters  churches. " 
of  finance  and  methods  of  Education.    These  reports  are  sent  in 
yearly.     The  expenditure  is  carefully  supervised  by  the  State 
authorities.    The  Reports  submitted  to  the  Government  contain 
items  on  the  subjects  taught,  the  number  of  hours  spent  weekly   , 
on  each  subject,  number  of  classes,  results  of  exammation,  etc. 
Religious  bodies  may  draw  up  their  own  curriculum,  but  it  must 
be  after  the  pattern  of  the  one  laid  down  by  Government.    Books 
may  be  chosen  by  the  Churches  governing  bodies,  but  they  must 
b3  submitted  to  the  Government  to  see  that  they  contain  nothing 
against    State    or  Law.      The    Minister  sends  inspectors,  and 
Government  inspectors  are  present  during  the  leaving  examina- 
tions.    This  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  Government  has 
led  to  no  complaints.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  aroused  interest 
m  the  work  and  secured  unity.    There  are  59  Secondary  Schools 
in  this  group. 

At  the  head  of  the  National  Educational  System  stands  the  The  Minister 
Minister  of  Education.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Government  <>^  ^^'*<^^*®"' 
and  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  decides  all  matters  connected  with 
the  curriculum,  the  language  of  instruction,  and  the  school  fees. 
He  lays  down  the  laws  with  respect  to  the  school  buildings, 
furniture  and  apparatus ;  he  approves  of  the  books,  he  chooses 
the  professors  ana  teachers,  and  exercises  authority  over  them. 
He  decides  on  methods  of  discipline  and  teaching.  Under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Minister  are  the  State  institutions,  and 
those  founded  by  Roman  Catholics  from  Hungarian  funds. 
Under  his  guidance  are  the  institutions  founded  by  political 
and  religious  bodies. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  latter  must  adopt  the  curriculum  of  the 
State  schools  and  use  the  books  recommended  by  the  Minister. 
They  control,  however,  their  own  finance  and  discipline,  and 
(subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister)  appoint  their  own 
teachers. 

The  Minister  is  advised  in  matters  of  educational  methods 
by  the  Educational  Council — orsz4gos  oktatdstlgyi  tanacs.  This 
Coimcil  w€U3  in  existence  in  1871,  and,  after  passing  through  Educatioral 
several  changes,  it  was  re-estabhshed  in  its  present  form  in  1896  Council, 
by  the  present  Minister,  Dr.  Julius  Wlassics.  The  Minister  is 
the  President  of  this  Council.  There  are  also  a  Second  Pre- 
sident, a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  from  10  to  12  Councillors 
and  not  more  than  50  Members.  These  are  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  the  Crown.  The  Secretary  and  Coun- 
cillors receive  a  salary,  and  the  Members  receive  a  fee  and 
travelling  expenses. 

The  oriffin  and  organisation  of  the  Educational  Council  is  not  Historical 
in  accordance  with  any  definite  law.     It  exists  solely  owing  to  Sj®*^^.    *', 
the  influence  of  the  Minister  and  the  Crown.  Council?"* 

This  Council  came  into  existence  in  1871.  Its  members  were 
appointed  partly  by  the  Minister  and  partly  by  the  teaching 
profession,  and  the  members  changed  with  every  Ministry.    The 
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original  body  ^^as  divided  into  four  sections,  containing  advisers 
on  the  Universities,  Technical  Schools,  Classical  Secondary 
Schools,  Primary  Schools. 

This  division  did  not  suflScientlv  meet  great  questions  ol 
organisation,  and  in  1875  the  Council  was  re-organised  on  more 
scientific  principles.  The  new  Council  consisted  of  seven 
groups : — 

1,  Classical  Philology ;  2,  Modern  Language  and  Literature;  3, 
History,  Law,  and  Economics ;  4,  Greograpny  and  Natural  History ; 
5,  Mathematics  and  Physics ;  6,  Philosophy  and  Pedagogj^ ;  7, 
Singing,  Drawing  and  Modelling. 

In  each  group  was  one  permanent  member  appointed  by  the 
King,  and  three  or  four  members  chosen  for  three  years.  In 
addition  there  were  a  number  of  Ministerial  officials  who  had  a 
place  and  a  voice  in  the  Council ;  the  number  of  these  latter  was 
not  to  exceed  the  number  of  real  members.  The  work  of  this 
Educational  Council  was  of  profound  importance.  It  had  to 
advise  the  Minister  on  all  matters  concerning  Primary  and 
Secondary  Schools;  to  work  out  the  plans  of  instruction, 
organisation,  and  discipline  of  the  schools  of  various  grades ;  to 
arrange  school  examinations,  leaving  examinations,  and  to 
supervise  work  of  the  examining  bodies  concerned  with  leaving 
examinations  and  teachers'  examinations;  to  direct  the  conferences 
of  the  teaching  stafiF  in  Secondary  Schools  and  Training  Collies, 
to  judge  of  all  school-books  and  apparatus;  and,  lastly,  to 
supervise  and  improve  School  libraries,  museums,  and  collections 
of  pictures,  maps  and  diagrams.  This  Council  did  excellent  work 
for  fifteen  years,  and  although  the  Government  did  not  support 
their  reforming  measures  to  the  extent  some  of  the  members 
desired,  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  Council's  labours  was  a 
new  and  complete  organisation  of  Secondary  Schools. 

In  1890  a  change  took  place  in  the  constitution  of  this 
Council.  It  became  a  permanent  institution,  consisting  of  a 
president,  two  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries  and  thirty  niembers 
chosen  from  the  teaching  profession,  and  representing  Secondary, 
Primary  and  Technical  Schools. 

In  1895  this  Council  was  agam  re-established  in  its  present 
form  by  the  Minister,  Dr.  Juhus  Wlassics. 

Hungary  was  first  divided  into  school  districts  by  Maria 
ITieresa.  In  1883  the  whole  countrv  consisted  of  12  school 
districts. 

Qjjj^f  All  communication  between  the  Education  Department  and 

[nspectoFB.  the  Schools  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  body  of  Inspectors. 
Each  district  is  in  charge  of  a  Chief  Inspector.  He  has  a  secre- 
tary and  reporter  and  other  helpers.  These  Inspectors  are  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  practical  teachers,  they  are  proposed  by  the 
minister  and  sanctioned  by  the  King.  Their  office  is  for  life. 
Their  salary  varies  from  2,400  to  3,600  florins,  in  addition  ^ 
which  from  480  to  800  florins  are  added  for  expenses.  They  all 
receive  pensions.    Their  duties  are  to  see  that  all  Government 
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regulations  are  efficiently  carried  out  in  the  Schools.  They 
direct  the  leaving  examinations  and  are  responsible  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  Schools.  They  report  to  the  minister  at  the  end 
of  each  school  year  on  matters  of  buildings,  furniture,  cleanliness, 
health  of  pupils,  hygienic  conditions  oi  schools  and  boarding 
houses,  discipline  and  progress.  All  school  requirements  go  to 
the  Minister  through  these  Inspectors.  This  post  is  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  in  the  educational  world,  and  as  Dr. 
Kdrm4n  says,  "  demands  a  whole  man  for  the  worL" 

The  Protestant  Churches  control  their  own  schools.  Committees  inspection  in 
of  church  officials  are  formed  for  this  purpose,  in  which   the  Protestan 
teachers  have  a  voice.  Schools. 

In  connection  with  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzerland  there 
is  a  Greneral  Council  of  thirty-eight  members,  consisting  half  of 
clergy  and  half  of  laity.  This  Council  seeks  to  promote  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  its  schools,  it  lays  down  the  aim  of 
teaching,  and  draws  up  the  details  of  organisation.  It  has  the 
power  of  appointing  persons  from  the  teaching  profession  to 
mspect  the  Schools,  and  also  of  founding  new  schools,  of  closing 
schools,  or  adding  to  or  taking  away  from  the  number  of  classes 
in  schools.  The  general  direction  of  the  Secondarv'  Schools  is, 
according  to  tradition,  undertaken  by  the  Church  officials  of  five 
church  districts.  This  body  settles  the  curriculum  and  discipline, 
chooses  books,  and  appoints  the  Bishops  to  conduct  the  leaving 
examinations.  The  Bishops  in  the  Protestant  districts  perform 
the  same  offices  as  the  Chief  Inspectors  in  Catholic  districts,  and 
send  in  a  yearly  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Schools  to  the 
District  Coimcil.  Other  independent  churches  have  similar 
organisations. 

The  following  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  Hungarian  Ministers  of 
Education  from  1848  to  the  present  time, 

Baron  Joseph  EotvOs,  1848-1871.  He  was  the  first  Hungarian 
Minister  of  Education.  jEIis  greatest  piece  of  educational  work  . 
was  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1868.  He  was  interested 
in  the  training  of  Secondary  School-masters.  He  was  also  a 
poet,  novelist,  and  orator.  Ihe  first  part  of  his  office  was  under 
the  Austrian  Government.    From  1861  he  represented  Hungary. 

Theodor  Pauler,  1871-2.  His  name  is  associated  with  a  plan 
of  instruction  for  Classical  Secondary  Schools,  1871. 

August  Trefort,  1872-1888.  His  name  will  ever  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  the  famous  Secondary  School  Act,  1883. 

Count  Albin  Csdky,  1888-1894.  Among  the  school  reforms 
associated  with  his  tenure  of  office  are : — The  physical  education 
of  children,  Greek  made  an  optional  subject  in  the  curriculum 
of  Classical  Secondary  Schools,  reorganisation  of  the  Educational 
Council,  new  law  in  connection  with  Kindergartens. 

Baron  Ronald  Eotov5s,  who  only  occupied  this  office  for  a  few 
months. 

Julius  Wlassics,  1894  till  present  time. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (between  6  and  15  years  of  Children  of 
age)  in  Hungary  (without  reckoning  Fiume)  in  the  school  year  S^**^'^^®^'* 
1897-8  was  2,336,305.  nungwy. 
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Children  between  six  and  twelve  must  attend  school  daily 
They  may  either  pass  through  the  six  classes  of  an  Elementary 
School,  or  after  passing  through  four  classes,  enter  a  Citizen 
School,  or  a  Secondary  School  (m  the  case  of  boys). 

At  twelve  years  of  age,  children  who  have  passed  through  the 
six  classes  of  an  Elementary  school  must  attend  a  Revision 
school  (ismetlO  iskola).  This  course  is  adopted  by  the  poorer 
children  whose  parents  wish  them  to  earn  money  quickly. 
All  Hungarian  cnildren  are  under  the  control  of  tne  school 
authorities  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen 
who  attended  school  in  Himgary  during  the  year  1897-8  was 
2,039,485,  or  about  87 '8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cnild  population. 

The  ninnber  of  children  in  the  schools  who  speak  Hungarian 
as  the  mother-tongue  is  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  year  1897-8  there  were  17,058  schools  which  came 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Act.  The  following  table 
shows  the  grade  of  these  schools : — 

Elementary  Schools  -         -         -     16,725 

Higher  Elementary  Schools      -        -  31 

Citizen  Schools         -        -        -        -         277 
Girls' Higher  Schools        .        .        -  25 

This  table  shows  that  98  per  cent  are  ordinary  Elementary 
Schools,  consisting  of  6  classes.  The  proportion  of  schools  of 
a  higher  character  is  increasing. 

In  1896,  in  commemoration  of  the  millenary  of  the  Himgarian 
State,  Parliament  decided  to  create  1,000  new  schools.  Of  this 
number,  200  have  been  already  established,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  five  years  the  whole  number  will  be  in  working  order. 

In  the  yeiir  1897-8  there  were  27,717  teachers  m  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools.     Of  these,  about  20  per  cent,  are  women. 

The  Hungarian  language  was  in  the  year  1897-8  the  mother- 
tongue  in  59*50  per  cent,  of  the  Elementary  Schools.  This 
shows  a  steady  increase  on  previous  years. 

In  1897-8  there  were  in  Hungary  70  Normal  Schools  for  men 
and  women  teachers  of  Elementary  Schools  and  five  for  teachers 
of  Citizen  Schools.     The  following  tables  show  their  origin : — 

(A)    Noniial  Schools  for  Men  Teachers: — 

For  Elementary  For  Citizen 

Schools.  Schools. 


State        -        - 

18 

Roman  (/ntholic 

11 

Greek  Catholic 

5 

Greek  Oriental 

4 

Evangelical 

6 

Relbnned  Church 

3 

Jewish      -        -        - 

1 

48  1 

These  institutions  are  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
one  Normal  School  for  training  masters  for  Citizen  Schools  is  in 
Budapest. 
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(B)    Normal  Schools  for  Women  teachers  : — 

For  Elementary  For  Citizen 
Soliools.  Schools. 

State  -         -         .  5         -  -  -         1 

Roman  Catholic         -         15         -  -  -         8 

(Ireek  Catholic  -  i         .  .  .         -- 

Founded  by  Society  -  i         .  .  .         _ 

22  4 

In  1807  8  there  were  in  Huni^ary  1 94  Secondary  Schools ;  of  Number  of 
tin  se  l()2  were  Classical  Scthools,  one  of  which  was  for  twirls,  and  Secomlary 
32  were  :\lodern  Schools.     Of  the  162  Classical  Schools  l09  were  ^^'"^^^ 
comj)lete  schools  with  eight  classes.     There  were  in  these  194  Numljer  of 
schools  58,384  pupils,  82  per  cent,  of  whom  were  in  the  Classical  l*»ipil». 
Schools  and  J  8  per  cent,  m  the  Modern  Schools.      The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  according  to 
their  form  of  control : — 

Under  direct  State  Control  -         -         -  21,178 

Under  State  Supervision       -         -         -  20,099 

Greek  Catholic 1,004 

Evangelical 6,711 

Rclormed  ( luirch         .         .         .         .  8,560 

Societies 360 

Unitarian 472 

There  are  48,318  pupils  in  the  Classical  Schools  and  10,066  in 
the  Modern  Schools. 

Of  these  58,384  pupils,  54,082  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
scluM)l  yt»ar  and  took  part  in  the  annual  examination. 

In  tlu^  Classes  from  V.  to  VIII.  [i.p.,  four  highest  classes]  of  the  Numl>er 
Classical  Secondary  Schools  were  14,659  pupils.     Of  these  68  5  J^®*''"*"^ 
per  cent,  learn  (ireek.     Of  the  54,632  pupils  who  went  in  for  the 
annuid  examinations,  21   per  cent,  faded  to  pass.     One  year  is 
s})ent  by  the  pupil  in  each  successive  class. 

The    54,632    Secondary   School   pupils    spoke    the    following  Mother- 
languages  as  mother-tongue^  in  the  following  proportions: —  Hungarian 

l^upiis  in 

Secondary 

Schools. 


Hungarian 

- 

41,284 

German 

- 

6,933 

Roumanian          -         .         .         . 

« 

3,093 

Slavok 

- 

1,787 

Servian       ----- 

- 

1,071 

Ruthenian 

- 

104 

Other  tongues     -         .         -         - 

- 

360 

The     54,682    pupils    belonged    to    the 

follo\ 

ring    religious 

l)odies : — 

Roman  Catholics 

- 

23,722 

Greek  Catholic    -         -         -         - 

- 

2,310 

(treek  Oriental    -         .         -         - 

- 

2.766  ■ 

Kvangelical          -         .         -         . 

- 

5,494 

Reforined  Church 

- 

7.8ir, 

Unitarian 

- 

381 

Jews 

m 

12.088 

.V>S9. 
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Tho  scale  of  Teachers'  Salaries  aecording  to  the  law  of  1893  :— 

Teachers  in  Higher  Elementary  Schools  and  Citizen  Schooh 
from  900  to  1,300  florins  per  annum,  in  addition  to  which  350  t<> 
400  florins  are  allowed  for  board  and  lodging. 

Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools,  Training  Colleges,  and  Hiffher 
Girls'  Schools  from  1,100  to  1,800  florins  per  annum  and  &oin 
400  to  500  florins  for  board  and  lodging. 

Directors  of  Higher  Girls*  Schools,  Secondary  Schools,  and 
Training  Colleges  from  2,400  to  J  ,000  florins  and  from  500  to 
600  florms  for  board  and  lodging. 

An  important  Act*  passed  in  1885  settled  the  question  of 
teachers'  pensions  so  far  as  the  State  schools  were  concerned. 

In  1894  a  further  Actf  was  passed  including  all  teachers  of 
all  kinds  of  schools  in  the  pension  list. 

The  following  are  the  pension  regulations : — 

After  ten  years'  service  teachers  are  entitled  to  a  pension  of 
40  per  cent,  of  their  salary,  and  after  each  year's  further  service 
the  pension  increases  by  3  per  cent.,  so  that  at  the  end  of  30 
years'  service  a  teacher  may  retire  upon  his  full  salary. 

A  widow  receives,  after  her  husband  has  served  for  five  years, 
50  per  cent,  of  his  salary  up  to  600  florins  and  20  per  cent,  for 
the  remainder.  Sons  up  to  20  years  of  age,  or  24  if  they  are 
imiversity  students,  and  daughters  up  to  18  years  of  age,  receive 
each  one-sixth  of  the  widow's  portion  to  pay  for  their  education. 

Teachers  contribute  to  the  pension  fund  one-third  of  a  years 
salary  above  300  florins,  and  one-third  of  eveiy  increase  in 
salary.  These  sums  are  only  paid  once.  The  finance  committee 
of  every  school  pays  6  per  cent,  of  the  fixed  salary  attached  to 
every  teaching  post  in  the  school. 

Each  pupil  in  the  Secondary  Schools  pays  three  florins  yearly, 
and  the  rf  ational  Exchequer  sets  aside  a  certain  sum  eacli  year 
for  the  pension  fund. 

The  salaries  of  men  and  women  are  equal,  and  the  pensions 
also.  Women  are  not  disqualified  if  they  marry.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  women  teachers  are  married. 

The  following  map  is  based  on  the  map  contained  in  the 
latest  edition  (1896)  of  the  "  Himgarian  Great  Lexicon  Pallas." 

A  higher  percentage  of  literate  people  is  found  in  the  chief 
towns  than  in  the  districts  surrounding  them 

These  statistics  are  obtained  in  a  very  conscientious  manner 
by  testing  each  person  individually,  and  by  making  local 
inquiries. 

Catherixe  I.  DODD. 
The  Owens  College, 
^lanchester. 


*  Gesetzartikel,  xi.,  v.  J,  188.5, 
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APPENDIX  r, 

The  following  letter,  which  forin»  a  most  valuable  supplemeut  to  my 
paper  was  written  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Emil  Reich,  whose  intimate  knowledge 
tx)th  of  Hungary  and  England  makes  his  opinion  of  vital  importance.  He 
was  good  enoueh  to  peruse  my  report  in  proof,  and  he  has  kindly  given 
his  consent  to  nave  the  letter  printed.  I  should  like  to  add  that  race 
characteristics  and  other  causes  may  have  something  to  do  vrith  the 
differences  he  mentions. 

C'.NTHKRiXE  T.  l>opp. 


17,  Tavistock  Road, 

Westboume  Park, 

London. 
Dear  Miss  Dodd,  August,  190 J, 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  yoiu:  valuable  report  on  the  Hungarian  system 
of  education,  which  I  have  read  with  great  interest  and  much  admiration 
for  your  careful  and  instructive  work. 

It  is  with  some  misf^vings  that  I  add  the  present  letter  to  your  report. 
For,  much  as  I  appreciate  your  very  congenial  and  sympathetic  views  of 
Hungary  and  her  educational  system,  I  cannot,  alas !  but  i>art  com))any 
with  you  with  regard  to  many  a  vital  point  of  that  system. 

The  system  of  education  in  the  ftt/mnasia  and  renltano(JU\k  of  Hungary 
sins,  according  to  my  experience,  in  its  very  sti-ategy,  in  the  choice  of  its 
very  oWect.  It  aims  at  making  of  Hungarian  young  men  of  eighteen  years, 
types  of  those  strange  creatures  whom  the  Germans  aptly  call  hUdnngswUthig, 
According  to  the  syllabus  of  weekly  lectures  to  be  attended  by  the  better- 
class  youths  of  Hungary  in  conformity  with  ministerial  ordinances,  such  as 
that  dated  May  6, 1899,  these  young  men  must,  from  their  fourteenth  to 
their  eighteentn  year  of  age.  attend  28  lectures  on  the  entire  curriculum  of 
Knowledge  in  the  course  of  each  week,  for  nine  months  and  a  half  every 
year.  And  since  the  home-work  entailed  upon  them  cannot  possibly 
average  less  than  three  hours  a  day,  the  Hungarian  youths  (at  any  rate, 
from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen)  are  required  to  spend  eiaht  hours 
a  day  with  the  unremitting  and  arid  labour  of  acquiring  purely  theoretical 
knowledge  of  sciences  phflological,  historical,  mathematical,  geographical, 
natural,  and  philosophical.  As  against  this,  their  bodily  or  physical 
exercises  are  restricted  to  two  hours  a  week.  In  other  words :  the 
Hunf^rian  youths  are  excessively  surfeited  with  purely  intellectual 
nourishment,  whilst  their  physical  culture  is  left  practically  unheeded. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Magyar  youth  cannot  but  become  top- 
heavy.  No  doubt  many  of  them  know  a  good  deal  about  various  thin^  ; 
nay,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  average  young  Hunganan 
disiK)8es  of  a  far  greater  amount  of  oook-knowledge  than  does  the  average 
young  Briton.  Aly  experience  of  the  purely  intellectual  aspects  of  th 
better-class  British  youth  has  been  botli  extensive  and  intense.  I  have 
taught  hundreds  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  also  younger  men  from 
Harrow,  Eton.  Wellin^n  College,  etc.,  etc.,  and  I  cannot  help  noting, 
that  they  excel  neither  in  knowledge  acquired  nor  in  the  powers  of  acquiring 
it.  Their  memory  is  indifferent ;  their  imagination  cold  \  their  ix)wer 
of  mental  co-ordination  or  ra^ypiochement  feeble.  They  are  by  no  means 
gehildet ;  nor  do  they  really  care  to  be  so.  If  anything,  some  know  Greek 
and  Latin  well,  others  know  matliematics.  That  is  the  Ultima  Thde  of 
their  Bildung. 

But  with  all  these  deficiencies  in  point  of  book-knowledge,  no  sane  man 
can  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  prefer  the  ungeb-ildete  British  youth  to  the 
hochgebildete  Hungarian  young  man.  The  latter  speaks  fluently,  glibly,  and 
on  Wftgner^s  operas  as  well  as  on  the  English  Cabinet.  He  is  often  brilliant 
and  witty,  ana  no  mean  versificator,    He  is  naturally  a  good  journalist,  and 
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no  country  lias,  relatively,  better  journals  than  ha-s  Huugarv.  LangUHc;c>< 
he  learns  with  great  facility,  and  of  the  literatures  of  the  ^\est'e^n  nations 
he  has  a  wide  knowled^. 

Not  so  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  man.  Quite  the  contrary.  He  sijeaks 
with  difficulty,  and  seldom  knows  nioi-e  than  one  language.  For,  iieinjr 
a  njan  at  eighteen,  he  shai*es  alsr)  the  well-  known  incajtacity  of  adult> 
for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  language's. 

I  said  the  Jiritish  young  man  is  a  man  at  eighteen.  Here  is  the  wli(»U- 
diff'erenct^  The  Hungarian  e<luciiti(mal  system  makes  rhetoricians  :  the 
Itritish  makes  men.  There  is,  ta  my  lights,  no  }K>ssil>le  choice  lK?tween  thf 
two  syst^^ms.     Permit  me  to  jmt  my  view  on  a  somewhat  bixjader  IwsLs. 

ft  seems  to  me  incontrovertible  that  the  mo<lern  State  cannot  develoii 
with  etiual  success  all  the  three  gi*eat  groups  of  forces  inherent  in  all 
civilised  human  beings- -the  emotional,  the  intellectual,  and  the  voHtionul. 
The  first  the  Statt^  nuist  leave  to  the  family,  the  sficiety,  and  the  C'liunh. 
The  intellectual  f(»rces  the  State  ought  to  cultivate  indeed,  but  surely  not 
at  the  ex|>i'nse  of  the  vf>litional. 

Thus,  ^.7.,  take  Hungary.  There  the  Stiite  develops  the  intellectual  forces 
at  the  exjXinse  of  the  volitional  (mono|>olising  all  the  latter  for  its  own  use 
aiul  benefit).  Well,  has  that  colossid  amount  of  works_of  intellectual 
supererogation. le<l  to  any  startling  feat,s  of  the  intellet^t  ?  Docs  Hungary 
sur[a-isf  the  worhl  with  gre^t  invcnlions,  great  philosoj»hies,  girat  men-an- 
tile  enterprises,  or  great-  musical  com  |K».sit  ions  ?  Consider  the  last  aUme. 
Kverybody  knc>ws  how  nuisical  the  Hungarians  are  ;  but  nolKxly  can  iK>int 
U)  first  or,  for  the  matter  (►f  that,  to  second  or  third  class  nuisii^al  works 
written  bv  contemiMirarv  Humrarians.  Whence  that  discrepancv  ?  Whence 
that  incongruity  between  cause  and  effc<t .' 

1*he  answer  is  simple  indeed  to  the  student  of  Hritish  <-ivilis}ition,  (^reat 
inventions,  great  philosojJiies,  great  mercantile  enterprise-s,  no  less  than 
great  nuisical  com[K>siti(ms,  require  considerable  uitellectual  iK>wer> 
indeed  ;  however,  in  addition  to  that,  and  jiamTuountly,  they  iv^piire  great 
volitional  j»r»wers  t<K>.  In  Leonardo  da  A  inci,  fa*  Mozart,  in  }Ce\\'ton  or 
Leibniz,  or  Kdison,  there  were  not  only  great  bniin  i)owers,  but  chiefly 
immense  powers  of  s(»lf-reliance,  self-control,  of  will,  of  [wi'severance,  of 
manly  i!.flei>endence.  Xow  the  Hungarian  educational  system  docs  not 
cultivate  these  volitional  forces.  The  IJritish  gumes,  these  the  chief  agency 
in  the  formati(»u  of  the  Hritish  youth's  chnracter,  are  totally  absent  :  in 
fact,  people  have  no  time  for  such  ** silly"  things  in  a  country  Avhere  the 
young  man  has  to  toil  away  eight  horns  a  <lay  over  innunierai»le  theories 
and  endless  l)ook  lore.  The  conse<picnce  is  that  all  the  intellectual  masses 
in  the  head  of  a  voung  Hungarian  remain  inert,  or  are  frittei-ed  away  ij» 
journalism  and  lower  M/cs  htfrrs.  The  young  l>riton,  in  playing  his 
games,  steels  not  only  this  nuiscle  or  that,  but  first  of  all  his  volitional 
forces.  The  i>uny  gymnastic  exercist^s  at  Hung^irian  gynnuisia  may  indeed 
strengthen  one  or  another  nuiscle.  The  volitional  forces  they  leave  entirely 
uncultivate<l.  Xor  is  there  in  Hungary  any  other  means  of  systematically 
nerving  the  volitional  ]»owers  of  their  youth.  I  cannot  here  enter  on  an 
examination  or  suggestion  of  such  means.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain  : 
the  Hungarian  System  has  no  such  means  for  the  bmcing  and  steeling  of 
will-iK)wer,  self-reliance,  independence,  and  jiersevenmce,  and  hence  utterly 
misses  its  aim.  The  forces  just  mentionea  are  f/tf  world-moving  forces. 
Can  anyone  studying  English  history  fail  to  wonder  at  the  curious  fact, 
that  England  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  world's  history  even  at  a  time 
when  her  population,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  .si-areely 
e4ualle<l  one-fourth  of  the  po]»u]ation  of  France,  and  one-third  of  that  of 
(Jermany?  Hut  owing  to  tlie  Efiglish  system  of  making  men,  and  not 
rhetoricians,  and  that  at  a  very  early  age  t<K»,  at  eightt^^n  or  nineteen : 
England  always  I )Ossesse<l  as  many  men  as  did  Fnince  or  (iermany,  where 
manliness  is  <leveloi)e<l  only  after  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-five. 

The  Hungarian  system  of  education  makes  rhetoricians,  I  siiid.  And  in  that 
'*  I'.' circumstance  my  countrymen  ought  to  find  the  explanation  of  many  a 
puzzle  for  the  soluti^on  of  which  they  have  so  far  vainly  advanced  a  motley 
»lescrii)ti<»n  of  theories,  laws  and  essays.  The  better-class  Hungarian  has.  up 
to  his  eighteenth  year,  hurriedly  gone  throuj];h  so  many  sciences  as  to  disga«Jt 
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liiia  for  the  rest  of  his  life  witli  all  .-serious  reading.  More<»ver,  a.s  the  rheto- 
rii'iaii  that  he  is,  he  does  really  think  himself  sufficiently  instructed.  He  has 
(•atejrories  and  phitu^s  reatly  cut  for  all  emergencies.  1  defy  anyone  to 
inji»ress  the  average  Hungarian  gentleman  of  thirty,  with  any  new  ide«i  on 
science  or  philosophy  at  all.  All  novel  instruction  is  diluted  l»y  the  wat»^rs 
of  rhetoric  ;  and  it  nmy  he  said  in  sol  Mir  truth,  that  the  very  scientitic  ovur- 
tniintng  of  Hungarian  youths,  renders  them  absolutely  inditt'erent  to  strious 
reading  in  after  life.  Taine  is  very  much  a<lniired  ni  Hungary.  Let  nic 
ipiote  his  words  as  t4)  the  ultimate  eti'ects  of  that  over-training  of  the 
youthful  mind. 

"  .  .  .  .  lors^jue  I'actiuisition  des  cadres  gcneraux  est  aist'c  et  prccf.K'c 
lesprit  court  risque  de  devenir  j»aresseux  ....  Sou  vent,  an  siHtir  du 
college,  j»res<|ue  toujours  avant  vingt-cinij  ans,  il  iHxs.sede  ces  cadres,  et, 
eiMume  ds  sont  connntMles,  il  les  a])pli<|Ue  h  tout  sujet ;  / //w// •///<« /x  il 
M'rt/tjftrti^f  jt/nH,  il  se  croit  suffisamment  muni.  II  se  content-i'  <le  raisonner, 
et  fretiuemment  il  raisonne  a  vide.  U  n'est  pii.s  au  fait :  il  n'a  jui-s  le 
renseignement  special  et  cimcluant ;  //  ffc  ^ettt  /hia  f/n^ii  hit  /na/if/Uf^  il  ne 
va  iw.s  le  chercher,  il  rt'pete  des  idees  tie  vieux  journal  .  .  .  .  '  (Taine, 
Xofe«  nfir  /\ini//rfti're,  i^•  ihL,  IHJiO,  p.  33.')).  My  jiainful  exiierience  with 
HungHrians  coming  to  England  to  study  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
fully  hears  out  the  statement  of  the  gieat  French  thinker  in  every  detail. 

You  will,  I  trust,  not  think  ine  rude  in  giving  such  unguarded  expression 
to  iny  disiipproval  of  the  Hungarian  system  of  edneatif»n,  which,  in  your 
rejjort,  a})iR*ars  in  su«-h  a  favourahle  light.  rnd«Mi1»teclly,  the  Ihitish 
system  unuervalues  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  forces  somewhat  t<M» 
much  :  in  fact,  the  British  youth  is  hrought  up  in  hahitual  contempt  for 
methiHl,  for  generalizations,  theories,  njHixnit,  and  for  everything  outsidti 
l»olitics,  religion,  husiness  or  s|)orts.  This,  it  may  l>e  suhmitted,  ought  not 
any  hmger  to  Ih.*  tolerate«l,  considering  that  the  above  eiiuipments  of  the 
iiKMlern  scientitic  sjarit  have  heen  eagerly  a(h)))ted  hy  m<»st  civilized 
natioo.s,  and,  if  |xjrsistently  neglected,  must  cause  Kngland  to  lag  lK.*hind 
her  numerous  rivals.  On  the  other  hand,  1  cannot  refrain  from  warning 
my  countrymen  that  their  svstem  iiL  creating,  as  it  th>es,  a  cmwd  of  to[»- 
heavy  h'(era(t\  must  inevitably  prove  alH>rtive  in  the  ever-increasing 
struggle  of  nations. 

lielieve  me  to  U',  <lear  Miss  I><Hld. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Kmil  HKirii. 
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The  following  shows  the  proportion  with  i-eganl  to  age  and  sex  ot  the 
chihlren  of  school  age  in  189f)-7  :  - 

Boys  from  6  to  1*2  vears  .        .        -        .        1,043,838 

Oirls    „         .,         *    „  -                 "         1,017,348 

Hoys  from  13  to  I. ')  years  ....           4.'>4,(>b8 

(iirlfl    „  M         *   M ^^•^.:i-'<! 

Total  number  of  children  of  school  age-        -        i>,9iil>.l(M» 

The  percentages  are  as  follows  : — 

70*13%  of  children  of  school  age  are  between  0  and  12  years. 
29-87%  ,,  ..        „  „       13  and  15  yeaiv 

.>0'98  /  „  .,         „     are  Boys. 

49'02{  „  ,        »     art^C^irls 


oM 


HhinjaYian  Ediicatlou 


The  following  are  the  proiiortions  according  to  Religion  and  liace  :- 


lU)man  Catholics 
Greek  Catholics 
(J  reek  Oriental   - 
Evangelical 
Reformed  Church 
Unitarian   - 
Jewish 
Others 


49  iKir  cent. 
11 


13  „ 

»^    ., 

14  „ 
0-3J) 

''    » 
0-01 


Hungarian 
Cennan 
Roumanian 
Slavok 
Serbians 
Croatian     - 
Ruthenes    - 
Others 


52  per  cent 

12 

16 

12 

3 

2 

3 

0-6 


almoE^t 


Classifying  the  children  in  actual  attendance  in  the  schools  in  1890-7 
according  to  age  and  sex,  we  get  the  following  figures  :— 

Boys  from  6  to  12  years  -        -  924,337 

Girls     „         „  „  837,939 

Boys  from  13  to  15  years 330,061 

Oirls     „         „  „  249,287 


Total  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  scliools    2,341 ,624 


The  classification  according  to    Religion  and  Language  gives  us  the 
following :  — 

Roman  Catholic    .        -        .        j.        -        - 

Greek  Catholic 

Greek  Oriental  Church        -        .        ^        - 

Reformed  Church 

Evangelical 

Unitarian 

Jewish 

Others 


1,221,641 
204,286 
242,919 
346,113 
199,699 
9,020 
117,705 
241 


]lungarian    - 
Gennan 
Roumanian   - 
Slavok  - 
Servians 
Croatian 
Ruthenes 
Others  - 


2,341,634 

1,267,410 

316,779 

291,864 

296,060 

63,666 

36,169 

52,556 

17,120 


2,341,624 
Number  of  »Schools,  Gradk  and  Kind  in  1896-7. 


Kind  of  Schools. 


Total. 


Elemen- 
tary. 


o  vUlL/       ...  ...  (■ 

Communal       

Roman  Catholic 

Greek  Catholic 

(i reek  Oriental 

Evangelical      

Reformed  Cliurc] I 

Unitarian         

Jewish 

Private  

Founded  hy  Societies .. 


1,359 

1 ,257 

1,910 

1,80(J 

5,442 

5,383 

2,101 

2,098 

1,789 

1,786 

1 ,385 

1,373 

2,147 

2,142 

38 

38 

528 

520 

102 

137 

90 

83 

•=<;--,  School. 


8 
10 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Girls' 
Higher 
School* 


10,9'»1 


10,623 


32 


91 

42 

2 

2 

11 

1 

8 
< 


268 


12 
3 


3 


2 


28 


»  -  '  •  • 
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classifying  these  schools  as  Mixed,  Boys  and  Girls',  we  get  the  following 

ligures : — 

Mixed  -  1^,344 

Boys' 1>234 

Girls' 1,373 

Of  the  a^-egate  of  Women  Teachers,  the  proportions  in  the  various  kinds 

of  schools  in  1896-7  were,  as  follows  :— 

State  Schools 37  per  cent. 

Communal  Schools ^I      " 

Roman  Catholic  Schools  -        -        -    17      „ 

Greek  Catholic  Schools  ^  -  -  -  0*9  „ 
Greek  Oriental  Schools  -  -  -  -  7*9  „ 
Reform  Church  Schools        -        -        -        -      43    „ 

Unitarian  Schools 4*4    „ 

Jewish  Schools 12'8    „ 

Private  Schools    -        -        -        -        -        -    34*8    „ 

Schools  founded  by  Societies        .        -        -    35*6    „ 
These  figures  show  that  the  tendency  in  the  State  schools  is  to  encourage 

women  teiu;hers. 
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Age  of  Pupils  in  Sccofidary  Schools  in  1896  7. 

Over    9  and  under  10  years  of  age      -        -        -         <)1 

-  ^,181 

-  6,014 

-  '8,159 

-  8,531 

-  7,747 

-  6,162 

-  4,949 

-  3,995 

-  2,887 
1 ,493 

645 
226 
108 
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Suinmarisetl  tninslati<»n  of  "  Notire  sur  1' Instruction  Piibliiiue  rii 
StTljio,"  ]>iiblit«lic(l  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Kxliibition,  IJKK),  by  tin- 
Ministry  of  l^ublic  Instruction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia. 
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prBLK^    IXSTRFITION    IX  SKHVIA. 


r. — Primauy  IxsTRrcTioN. 


Prinmry  instruction  in  Servia  was  roorganisod  by  the  ediic^i- (k^anisation 
t  ion  law  of'Julv,  1898,  \vhioh  divided  primary  schools  into  foiu' ft"**;^**"*!***-* 
cjitOjL^orioi;  :    (A)  Klemcntjiry  scrhools,  coniprisin}^   infant   schools  pJ*i*,IJ)JI.V^|n. 
an<l  primary  schools  for  boys  an<l   j^irls ;  (li)   Higher   priniarv  Mtnutioii. 
schools,  comprising  continuation  schools,  higher  primary  schoofs 
for  boys  ('*  civil  "   schools)  and  higher  schools  for  girls. 

There  are  private  as  well  as  public  primary  schools,  but  all 
alike  are  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  Minister  of  Publico 
Instruction  and  Public  Woi-shij),  who  pn^scribes  the  coui'se  of 
instruction  and  time  U\h]i\  as  well  as  the  pmctical  regulations  of 
th(»  schools  and  thc^  (jualitications  and  duties  of  the  teach(n-s. 

The  law  of  181)8  divided  the  whole  country  into  nineteen 
educaitional  an^as,  eiw;h  with  a  school  lM>ard  consisting  of  the 
prefe(^t  of  tlu»  county  and  the  (u)unty  doctor,  an  engineer,  and  a 
delegate  from  each  district.  These  Boards  supervise  the  provision 
and  maintenance  of  school  buildings,  manage  the  educaticmal 
finances  of  the  (*ounty  and  control  the  educational  policy  of  the 
communes. 


A .  —  Eh* me II  to  I •  y  »SV  li i h lis. 

Here,  as  <'ls(nvh<Te,  the  elementary  school  e<luc4ites  and  ^TirU' anl 
instructs  children  of  both  sex(»s.  The  law  contemplates  separate  l5.*ys'.Stli  lols. 
schools  for  l^)oys  and  girls,  and  the  towns  and  lai'ger  vdlages 
possess  them,  so  that  childri^n  of  different  sexes  are  not 
taught  together  except  in  the  smaller  rural  communes  where 
there  is  onlv  a  boys'  schrx)!,  which  is  attended  by  a  small 
numlxT  of  girls. 

Attendance  at  ihv.  (»h»mentary  s<:hool  is  compulsory.     A  (.'hild  S4«Ihm»I 
can  only  be*  exempted  from  regular  attendance  at  the  school  in  Atiemljinoe. 
which  he  is  enrolled  on  one  of  the  following  «(roimds:  (a)  incur- 
able  disease   or   infirmity  or  contagious  illness  ;   (b)  extreme 
lK)verty  amd   destitution*:  (c)   the  attainment  of  the  age  of 
ex(^mption,  namely,  for  lx)ys  fifteen  and  for  girls  thirteen  years. 

The  primary  school  course  lasts  four  years,  divided  into  four  The  School 
grades.     The   smaller  schools,  with  less  than  70  children,  are  Course, 
one-class  s(*hools  under  on(^  master  (or  mistress) ;  schools  with 
more  than  70  have  two,  and  those  with  over  140  children  hav(» 
three   ma.sters  (or  mistresses)  and  a  corresponding  number  of 
classes. 

The  school  year  begins  in  the  urban  schools  on  the  16th  of  The  School 
August  and  iii  the  rural  schools  on  the  1st  of  Septeml)er,  and  ^^'^''• 
finishes  on  the  15th  of  June. 

♦  Hi^re  in  Servia, 
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Tlie  C'arri.         ITie  elementary  school  cmTicnlum  for  boys  and  girls,  lus  fixed 
ciihiin.  \yy  \^y^r  j^  Xovcniber,  1899,  is  jriven  in  the  K>llou-ing  table. 
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*  With  agriculture  in  tlie  l>oys'  and  donie.stic  economy  in  the  girls 
schools. 

In  the  year  1898-99  there  were  in  Servia  1,921  primaiy 
school  teachers,  1,034  masters,  and  884  mistresses  in  1,10*5 
schools. 


Appointiuent  Primary  school  teachers  arc  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Education.  In  order  to  be  eligiole  they  must  have  p^sed 
creditably  through  a  normal  college  or  a  girls*  high  school 
according  to  their  sex  (although  there  are  actually  a  very 
small  number  of  teachers  employed  in  Servian  schools  who 
have  not  fulfilled  this  condition),  they  must  then  have  served 
for  two  years  as  candidates,  and,  lastly  they  have  to  pass  the 
statutoiy  examination.  Except  to  meet  a  deficiency  of  male 
teachers,  mistresses  cannot  be  appointed  to  boys'  schools,  and 
then  only  to  the  two  lowest  classes.  They  must  be  unmarried, 
unless  they  are  the  wives  of  primary  school  teachers. 

Salaries,  The  salary   of  a  primary  school  master  commences  at  800 

francs  a  year,  rising  oy  six  five-yearly  increments  (the  first  three 
of  250,  the  last  three  of  300  irancs)  to  a  maximum  of  2,450 
francs,  which  may  thus  be  reached  after  thirty  years'  service. 
Mistresses  begin  with  an  annual  salary  of  750  francs,  receiving 
an  increase  of  250  fi-ancs  every  five  years  till  a  maximum  of 
2,250  francs  is  attained.  Candidates  of  both  sexes  are  unpaid. 
In  addition  to  their  salary,  teachers  receive  fi'om  their  commune 
free  lodging  and  fuel,  or  an  equivalent  pecuniary  aUowance 
varying  from  r.O  francs  a  month  in  Belgrade  to  30  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  20  in  the  villages.  Moreover  the  Education 
Department  awards  premiums  for  signal  success  in  the  installa- 
tion of  school  gardens    and   in  manual  training,  as  well  ^s 
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indemnities  to  a  niaxiimim  amount  of  500  franos  a  year  for 
specially  difficult  or  important  services. 

Ten  yeai's'  service  entitles  teachers  of  both  sexes  to  a  pension  Pensions, 
in  (iase  of  incapacity  from  mental  or  bodily  affliction  or  any 
other  cause,  and  all  alike  can  claim  a  retiring  pension,  equal 
in  amount  to  their  salarv  at  the  time  of  retirement,  after 
thirty-five  years'  service.  The  i)ensions  arc  defrayed  by  the 
national  exchequer,  the  salaries  being,  by  the  law  of  1898, 
charged  to  the  communal  authorities,  or,  in  the  case  of  Belgrade 
and  Nisch,  to  the  municipalities. 


Nr^MBER  OF  Masters  and  Mistresses  Employed  in  Primary 

Schools  at  Various  Salaries. 


Frcs. 

Frcs. 

Free. 

Fret.   Frcs.     Frcg. 

Frcfl. 

1         1 

.  Frcs.  Fi"C8. ;  Prca. 

,          1 
1 

,  600   580    505 

ToUIs. 

Salaries-     -  12450 

21501850 

1550    1300    1050      800 

— 

Xnmber    of 

Teachers  -  ■      9 

1 

40 

82 

124!     240     432 

1 

783     83       1        7 

1,816 

1 
Percentage  -  :o*50 

2-20 

4-52 

1 

6-83!  1371  2379 

1 

4312 

4*90^  0-a>  0-38 

1 

100-00 

fiefore  1890  Government  inspection  of  the  schools  was  Inapection. 
confined  to  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  was  carried  out 
by  specially  appointed  delegates  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment But  the  special  Government  grants  mentioned  above 
being  allocated  strictly  according  to  results,  an  oi'ganised  system 
of  Government  inspection  was  required  and  was  inaugurated  by 
the  law  of  1890,  which  assigned  a  permanent  inspector  to  each  of 
the  nineteen  educational  districts  and  one  to  Belgrade.^  Each 
of  these  inspectors  has  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers  under  his  supervision,  and  is  required  to  visit  every 
school  in  his  district  at  least  three  times  in  the  course  of  each 
school  year.  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  royal  ukase  from 
amongst  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  normal  and  secondary 
schoob  having  over  ten  years'  service ;  or,  failing  this  source  of 
supply,  higher  primarv  schoolmasters  of  over  ten,  and  distin* 
gmshed  primary  school  teachers  of  over  fifteen  years'  ser\ace,  are 
eligible.  The  inspectors  are  divided,  according  to  their  salaries, 
into  five  classes,  in  each  of  which  thev  must  sen^e  at  least  five 
years,  the  salaries  rising  from  2,600  francs  in  the  lowest,  to  4,500 
francs  in  the  highest  class.  Each  inspector  also  draws  a  travelling 
allowance  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  francs.  Thirty  years'  service 
confers  the  right  to  a  retiring  pension. 

In    conclusion,  the    following   tables  give    some   statistical  StatisticR. 
information  as  to  the  number  and  condition  of  primary  schools 

*  For  all  administrative  piiqKwes  Belgrade  forms  a  province  by  itself. 
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iind   their   increase  in  proportion  to   the  population  durinjr  a 
little  more  than  half  a  <*entnrv: — 

Xi'MHER  OF  JiruAL  AND  Trban  J'kimary  S*:h<kh>;  IX   1H08-HO. 


rrliait 
Unral 


Totnls 


Number 

of         Boys.       <  J  ills. 
Schools. 


I 


,    Population  to  one       ^       ,    . 

School.  PopoUtioii 

m  general 

to  one 
Masculine.  Feminine.       School. 


y   mm  m 

l.M 

9.10 


8.'» 


t 


1.10.-I 


947 


l."»S 


l,f>24 
I.IS3 


10fU» 


±<ift:i 


XU.MHEK   OF    PriMUS    1\    PkIMARV    S('H(K)IJS    1\    l«J)8~JM). 


Hoyp. 


Girls. 


One  Male 

l*ui>il  per 

units  of 

Population. 


One  Female  One  Pnpil 

Pupil  i>er  per  units 
unit«(  of  of 

Population.  Population. 


TrUan 
Rural 


'FotAh 


15,4X1.) 


8,031 
(1,091 


71,7(w  14,122 


12 
18 


18 
1«2 


27 


School  Buildings  in  1805. 


Totol         Htat« 
No.  of         Pro- 
Hiilldintpi.    pert}'. 


Per- 


Tein- 


C'oni-       Private    Rrwnis      „..,.„..,       ,^-«-„ 

munal         Pro-      used  for     "^"f"*^      P?'*^       GoiA. 

^oiMjity.   i»crty.    Teachhiff.  .^_..?:\"       _i.A?l\* 


Pro] 


stniction.  Btructloii. 


ludiff- 
erent. 


Ba«L 


1)7' 


1J> 


«4!i  IL'O  1,810  4.W 

I 

'  I 
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Wl\ 
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lai 


KMI 


\'a\ 


»M8  12-28  l(Hl(K)    ;      46*07 


5S>-(K{  55-4b        W2J»        14-33 


Increask  in  Nl'mrer  of  Elementary  Sch<k)ls. 


Population.'     Y^r.       .Sehoiilg.    Teachers.     Pupils. 


One  gcho(»l  per  g^^ 

Cher  «~  WJ" 

fkiuare      Number     J^fff;,  ofln- 

Kilo.         of  In-     h.w,i";^  liaWtants. 
metres.    hablUuts.  n»Wiaiit». 


in.'i.oso 

1845 

173 

187 

5,847 

217 

5,289 

4,772 

157 

006,919    ' 

1655 

274 

«)6 

9,716 

137 

3,646 

3,214 

net 

1,216,348     1 

1865 

321  ; 

S90 

14.694 

117 

.1,789 

3,048 

8.1 

l..V.3,800 

1875 

534     \ 

«67 

23,2:feS 

79 

2,.'i35 

2,08(1 

.'is 

i,9»i.7:u;    ' 

1885 

\           565 

925 

41.798 

86 

3.366 

2,987 

¥i 

2;J12,4S4 

1895 

»77 

1.816 

73/»22 

40 

2JUJ7 

1,274 

31 

1890 

1,105    ; 

1 

1,921 

85,887 

44 

2,t>93 

1,894 

27 
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B. — Higlver  Primary  Schools. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  the  continuation  schools,  Contin- ation 
that,  although  they  only  came  into  existence  in  1899,  they  Schoo  s. 
already  numoer  176,  19  m  the  to^vns,  and  157  in  the  villages, 
generally  in  places  which  have  neither  a  civil  school  for  boys 
nor  a  higher  girls'  school  The  aim  of  the  continuation  schools 
beine  to  keep  up  and  complete  the  instruction  received  by  the 
children  in  tne  elementary  schools,  their  curriculum  is  the  same 
a6  in  the  latter,  with  the  addition,  at  the  discretion  of  the  master 
and  in  compliance  with  local  conditions,  of  certain  branches  of 
agricultural  traininc;,  such  as  vine  and  apple  culture,  and  bee- 
keeping. As  a  rule  the  continuation  school  teaching  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  primary  schoolmaster.  The  course  lasts 
two  years;  the  schools  being,  open  sometimes  only  during 
c^rtam  months  of  the  year,  sometimes  only  in  the  afternoon, 
or  again  only  in  the  morning,  either  exclusively  on  working 
days  or  only  on  holidays  as  local  circumstances  dictate. 

Higher  primary  schools  for  boys  ("civil "  schools)  were  created  Higher  PiiiD< 
by  a    recent    law  (1898)  with  a    twofold   object,   namely  to  ary  Scho*  U 
continue  the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  and  at  the  same  ^[i^"^^~" 
time  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  civic  and  industrial  life.     To 
obtain  aomittance   to   these  schools  boys  must   have  passed 
through  the  whole  elementary  school  course  and  not  be  more 
than  fifteen.    The  course  lasts  three  years.     The  urban  and 
rural  schools  are  differentiated,  the  former  laying  more  stress  on 
commercial  and  industrial  subjects,  the  latter  on  agricultural 
training ;  but,  as  yet,  only  urban  higher  primary  schools  exist 
using  tne  following  programme : — 


Subjects. 


Classes. 


II. 


III. 


CurriculnO* 


Total. 


Religious  Instruction         -        .        - 

Mother  Tongue 

History  and  Ge(«raphy     - 
Arithmetic  and  Geometry  - 
Natural  History        .        -       -       - 
Moments  of  Political  Economy  and 
Book-keeping 

Manual  Work 

Freehand  Drawing     .       -       -       - 
Writing 

fttoglftg        .  r  .  -  -  - 

Oymnastics       .       -       -       -       - 
penuan  Or  French  (Optional)   ^ 

Total  No.  of  hours 


or 


2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
(4) 


2 
8 
3 

4 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
(4) 


26 


26 


3 
3 
3 

4 
2 
3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

(4) 


7 
10 

9 
11 

6 

7 

7 
6 
4 
6 
6 
(12) 

79 


(31)      I     (01) 
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Higher  Prim- 
ary Schools 
for  Girls- 
Aim. 


Curriculum. 


Teaching 
Staff. 


The  teaching  staff  of  these  schook  is  recruited  either  "from 
primary  school  teachers,  who  are  eligible  after  ten  years*  service, 
and  on  passing  a  qualif3ring  examination,  or  £rom  candidates  for 
secondary  school  professorships,*  who  have  passed  either  this 
examination  or  the  qualifying  examination  for  secondary  school 
teachers.  The  salaries  commence  at  1,800  francs  a-year, 
increasing  every  five  years  by  360  francs  to  a  maximum  of  3,600 
francs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1899-1900  there  were  17 
of  these  schools,  with  30  classes,  39  masters  and  838  scholars. 

The  higher  primary  girls*  schools  have  the  same  twofold 
aim  as  the  corresponding  boys*  institutions,  continuing  the  girls' 

feneral  education,  and  trainmg  them  in  needlework  and  house- 
eeping.  The  pupils  must  nave  completed  the  elementary 
school  course  before  entering  the  higher  school,  where  the 
instruction  lasts  three  years,  and  embraces  the  following 
subjects : — 


Subjects. 


Classes. 


I. 


Religious  Instruction 

Mother  Tongue  -        -  - 

History  and  Geograph  j  - 
Natural  History 
Domestic  Economy    - 

Mathematics      -        -  - 

Manual  work     -        -  - 

Writing     -        -        -  - 

Drawing    -        -        -  . 
Singing      - 

Gymnastics        .        -  . 

Total  No.  of  Hours 


German  or  French  (optional) 
Instrumental  music 


» 


2 
4 
3 
2 

3 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 


26 


4 
2 


II. 


III. 


Total 


2 
3 
3 
2 

3 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 


25 


2 
3 
3 

2 
2 
3 

4 

2 
2 
2 


25 


4 
2 


4 
2 


6 

10 
9 
6 
3 
9 

12 
4 
6 
6 
C 


76 


12 
6 


The  mistresses  of  these  schools  are  chosen  from  amongst  the 
most  able  primary  school  teachers  of  over  ten  years'  standing, 
and  must  pass  a  qualifvingf  examination.  Their  salaries  rise  by 
five-yearly  mcrements  of  250  francs  from  a  minimum  of  1,500 
francs  to  a  maximum  of  2,750  francs.  These  schools  onlv  came 
into  being  in  1899-1900,  and  up  to  the  present  the  six  schools 
in  existence  are  all  of  them  boarding-schools.  They  have 
9  classes,  11  mistresses,  and  205  pupils. 

All  higher  primary  school  teacncrs'  salaries  and  pensions  are 
paid  by  the  State. 


*  See  below. 
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11. — Secondary  Instruction. 

The  first  organisation  of  secondary  instruction  in  Servia  dates  Secondanr 
from  1844,  and  has  been  modified  by  a  series  of  laws,  the  ^^J^q?!^ 
regulations  actually  in  force  dating  from  an  Act  passed  in  1898.  ganisation. 
This  Act  divides  secondary  schools  into  two  categories,  according 
as  they  have  eight  classes  (complete  school,  "  real "  school, 
gymnasium),  or  only  six  or  four  (incomplete  school).     In  the 
complete  schools  the  course  of  instruction  lasts  eight  years,  four 
of  wnich  are  passed  in  the  junior  and  four  in  the  senior  division. 
In  Servia  all  secondarv  schools  combine  the  attributes  of  the 
classical  and  modern  school  according  to  the  curriculum  indicated  Carrioaliuu 
in  the  following  table. 


Classes. 

Subjects.               '  -      1 





Total. 

I. 

2 

II. 

2 

III. 
2 

IV. 
2 

V. 
2 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

1 

Religious  Instruction 

1 

2 

1 

1 

,     12 

Mother  Tongue 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 
4 

4 

32 

German    -       -       -        - 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

,3:3 

3 

26 

Latin        -       -        .       . 

5 

5 

4 

■     4  1     4 

4 

26 

1 
French  or  Greek       -        -     — 

5 

5        4 

4 

18 

Geography        -        -        -       3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1      — 

— 

11 

Servian  &  General  History 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3       3 

3 

18 

Natural  History  (Minera- 
logy and  Chemistry)      - 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

13 

Physics     -        -       -       - 

— 

3 

4 

3    ' 

1 

10 

Mathematics     - 

5 

5 

•>, 

4 

4 

4       4 

1 

■*    1 

34 

Philosophy  (propaedeutic)-     — 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Freehand  Drawing  - 

2 

2 

2 

I 

2 

1 
1 

1 

8 

Writing    -        -        -        - 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Singing     -        -       -        - 

2 

2 

t 

- 

1 

4 

Gymnastics 

2 

28 

2 

28 

2 
29 

2 
29 

2 



30 

2  ,     2 

2 
30 

16 

Total 

30 

30 

234 

Besides  two  complete  schools  of  this  type,  there  are  in  Belgrade  Modem  an<l 
under  the  same  administration,  a  modem  "  real "  school  and  a  g^JI^J^^^ 
classical  school.    The  latter,  founded  in  execution  of  the  law  of  Belgrade. 
1898,  has  as  yet  only  the  two  lowest  classes.    The  curricula  of 
]K>th  schools  are  given  in  the  following  tables, 
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Time  Table  of  the  Belqrade  Modern  School. 


Subjects*. 


Classes. 


I.  I  II.   III. 


IV. 


V.    YL. 


VII. 


Religious  Instruction 
Mother  Tongue 
German  -        -        -        - 
French    -        -        -        - 
Geography      -        -       - 
General     and      Servian 

History. 
Natural  History 
Physics  and  Mechanics  - 
Chemistry  and  Technical 

Chemistry. 
Mathematics  -        -        - 
Descriptive  Geometry 
Freehand  Drawing  - 
Writing  -        -        - 
Singing  ;        -        " 
(rymnastics     - 


VIII. 


Total 


Time  Tadle  of  the  Belgrade  Classical  School. 


Subjects. 


Classes. 


Religious  Instruction 

Mother  Tongue 

German  -        -        -        - 

Latin       -        -        -        - 

Greek      -        -        -        - 

Geography 

Servian  &  General  Histoiy 

Natural  History  and 
Chemistry 

Physics   -        - 

Mathematics  -        -        . 

Philosophy  (propaedeutic) 

Freehand  Drawing  (op- 
tional) 

Writiug  -        -        -        . 

Singing  -        -        -        - 

Gymnastics     - 

Total    -    -    - 


I. 


2 
3 
3 
5 


II.  I  III.  IV. 


Total 


VII.   VIII. ' 


2 
3 
3 
5 


2 
2 

2 


2 
3 
3 

5 
4 
2 
2 


2 
3 


(2)  I  (2)  .  (2) 


2 
I     3 

'    3 
5 

'     4 

2 

I     2 

■!     2 


3 

(2) 


2 
4 
3 
6 
4 
1 
3 
2 


2 
4 
3 
5 
4 
1 
3 
2 


4 
3 
5 


3 
2 

3 

4 


4 
3 
5 
4 


3 
3 
3 


2  I  1 
2  2 
2  I     2 


27  i  27  I  28 


2 

28 


2 
30 


2 
30 


2 


30  ,     30 


(29)  (29) 


(30) 


(30) 


12 
28 
24 
40 
24 
10 
18 
12 

8 

28 

3 

(«) 

3 

4 
16 


230 


(238) 
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In  1896  there  were  26  secondary  schools  in  Servia,  of  which  Number  of 
nine  were  complete  schools,  a  number  so  excessive  that  it  was  School*, 
reduced  to  eleven  by  the  law  of  1898,  five  schools  having  the 
complete  eight  classes  (two  in  Belgrade,  and  three  in  the 
pfOviilces),  four  schools  having  six,  and  two  four  classes.  Besides 
the  eleven  state  schools  there  are  six  private  institutions  of  the 
same  type  (two  with  six  and  four  with  four  classes).  The  public 
and  pnvate  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of 
Pubhc  Instruction. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  pupils  and  classes  in 
the  eleven  government  secondary  schools  in  1898-99  : — 


Schools. 


King  Alexander  L's  School  (Belgrade) 
Vouk  Steph.  Karadjitch's  School  (Belgrade) 
Prince  Miloch  The  Great's  School  (Kragu- 

jevac). 
Kin^  Milan  L's  School  (Nisch^    -       -       - 
Do^ithee  Obradovitch's  School  (Zbjqcat)     - 
Steph.  Nemania's  School  (Vranja) 
Prince  MichaeFs  School  ^rozjirevac)    - 
Jertem  Obrenovitch's  School  (Sabac)  - 
Jovan  Obrenovitch's  School  (Cacak)    - 
Valjevo  School  (Valjevo)      -        -        -        - 
Saint  Sava's  School  (Pirot)  -        -        -        - 

Total    -    -    - 


8 

22 

954 

8 

17 

636 

8 

13 

490 

8 

11 

454 

8 

9 

319 

6 

6 

191 

6 

7 

362 

6 

7 

285 

6 

6 

266 

4 

4 

220 

4 

4 

124 

72 

102 

4,300 

56 
42 

28 

24 
21 
17 
14 
15 
13 
11 
12 


253 


Whenever  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  exceeds  the 
maximum  laid  down  by  the  new  law  of  50  in  classes  I.-IV., 
40  in  classes  V.  and  VL,  and  30  in  classes  VII.  and  VIII.,  the 
class  must  be  subdivided  into  parallel  sections. 

Of  the  4,300  boys  in  secondary  schools  in  1899,  4,195  were  Number  of 
Servians,  74  were  Jews,  and  31  belonged  to  other  nationalities ;  P^^P^''- 
1,113  boys  were  the  sons  of  public  functionaries,  205  of  eccle- 
siastics, 249  of  teachers  and  professors,  1,267  of  merchants,  484 
of  industrialists,  563  of  agriculturists,  and  339  of  parents 
in  various  occupations,  members  of  the  liberal  professions, 
artisans,  &c. 

The  school  year  commences  for  the  secondary  schools  between  School  Year, 
the  11th  and  24th  of  August,  and  closes  between  the  15th  and 
.28th  of  June,  being  divided  into  three  terms  by  hohdays  of  ten 
days  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

In  order  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  lowest  class  of  a  secondary  Entrance 
school,  boys  must  be  over  ten  and  under  thirteen,  must  have  com-  ^J^^^^^^j. 
pleted  the  elementary  school  course  and  must  pass  an  entrance  nations, 
examination.    After  this  there  are  only  two  examinations  in  the 
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school  course,  one  at  the  end  of  the  junior  course  (4th  year)  and 
the  leaving  examination  at  the  end  of  the  senior  class  (8th 
year),  the  pupils  passing  from  class  to  class  according  to  uieir 
year's  work  without  examination. 

School  Fees.  For  the  first  time  in  secondary  schools  the  law  of  1898  imposed 
annual  school  fees  of  forty  francs  in  the  senior,  and  twenty  in 
the  junior  division.  Poor  and  meritorious  pupils  may  be 
exempted  from  this  payment,  but  no  exemptions  are  allowed 
from  the  entrance  fee  of  5  francs  which  is  paia  by  all  the  pupils, 
and  is  applied  to  form  a  fund  in  aid  of  poor  scholars.  The  annual 
fees  cover  office  expenses  and  the  provision  of  teaching  material 
and  apparatus.  In  passing  we  may  remark  that  the  total 
expenditure  on  secondary  schools  in  1899  amounted  to  745,356 
francs. 

Every  secondary  school  is  managed  by  a  director,  who  not 
only  has  the  control  of  administration  and  instruction,  but  has 
also,  except  in  special  cases,  to  teach  from  five  to  twelve  hours  a 
week.  All  professors  of  ten  years'  standing  can  become  directors 
of  incomplete  schools,  while  directors  of  incomplete  schools  and 
professors  of  fifteen  years'  standing  are  eligible  as  directors  of 
complete  schools.  The  director  of  an  incomplete  school,  whose 
appointment  is  only  provisional,  receives  600  francs  a  year,  in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  salary  as  professor ;  while  the  directors 
of  complete  schools,  whose  appointments  are  permanent,  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  receiving  salaries  of  6,000  francs  and 
5,000  francs  respectively.  All  alike  are  entitled  to  free  fiiel  and 
lodging  in  the  school  building. 

The  teaching  staff  under  the  directors  consists  of  professors, 
assistant-professors,  and  masters  for  special  subjects,  such  as 
languages  (unless  these  are  taken  by  a  professor),  instrumental 
music,  sin^ng,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  Students  leaving  the 
philosophical  faculty  of  the  College  at  Belgrade  or  of  a  umver- 
sity  can  become  candidates  for  secondary  school  professorships. 
They  must  teach  as  candidates  for  at  least  two  years  in  order  to 
be  admitted  to  the  qualifying  examination  which  enables  them 
to  become  assistant  professors.  In  this  capacity,  or  as  master  in 
a  higher  primary  school,  they  must  serve  at  least  three  years 
before  they  are  eligible  to  professorships. 

Professors  and  assistant  professors  are  appointed  by  royal 
ukase.  They  are  required  to  give  from  15  to  18  hours'  tuition 
a  week.  Candidates  are  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion ;  they  act  as  assistants  to  the  professors,  for  whom  they 
have  also  to  prepare  papers  on  given  scientific  subjects. 

The  salary  of  a  secondary  school  professor  commences  at 
2  400  francs,  rising  by  five-yearly  increments  of  600  francs  to  a 
maximum  of  5,400  francs  after  25  years'  service.  Directors  and 
professors  are  entitled  to  a  retiring  pension,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
salary  of  their  last  active  year,  after  thirty- five  years*  service, 
counting  from  their  appointment  by  royal  decree.  Assistant 
professors  draw  a  salary  of  2,100  francs,  and  candidates  receive  a 
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State  grant  which  varies  from  960  to  1,200  francs  a  year.  The 
masters  for  special  subjects  are  of  two  grades,  with  salaries 
rising  from  1,200  to  2,500  francs,  and  from  2,100  to  4,000  francs 
respectively;  they  are  entitled  to  a  retiring  pension  equal  to 
their  last  active  year's  salary  after  thirty-five  years'  service. 
Every  secondary  school  has  a  medical  man  attached  to  it,  who 
is  remunerated  m  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  1899  there  were  in  secondary  schools : — 

133  Professors  and  Directors, 
41  Assistant  Professors, 
8  Masters  of  the  1st  grade, 
37  Masters  of  the  2nd  grade, 
24  Candidates, 
10  Honorary  Masters, 

making  a  total  of  253  persons,  the  sum  of  whose  salaries 
amounted  to  677,322  francs. 

At  the  present  time  Servia  has  two  high  schools  for  girls — one  Secondary 
at  Belgrade  and  one  at  Kragujevac.     According  to  the  ^®w^^^^*^, 
curricmum  drawn  up  in  1899  the  instruction  in    the  junior  nude  and 
divisions  is  arranged  to  correspond  with  the  work  done  m  the  Kragujevac 
higher  primary  girls'  schools,  in  order  that  students  may  pa^ 
from  such  schools  into  the  senior  division  of  one  or  other  of- the 
high  schools.    The  high  school  at  Belgrade  has  actually  six 
classes,  with  17  sections  and  580  pupils,  while  the  Kr^ujevac 
school  has  six  classes,  with  a  total  of  204  pupils.    The  two 
schools  cost  the  State  96,220  francs  annually,  and  they  spend 
8,700  francs  in  teaching  material  and  apparatus. 

Since  1898  these  schools  have  been  managed  by  directors  who  J^ff*""* 
have  the  standing  and  salary  of  secondary  school  directors. 
The  instruction  is  given  by  mistresses  drawn,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  same  law,  from  the  re^lar  students  of 
the  Belgrade  college  or  of  foreign  colleges  or  umversities,  as  well 
as  from  teachers  of  five  years'  standing  in  primary  or  of  three 
years'  standing  in  higher  primary  schools.  Their  salaries  com-  Salaiici 
mence  at  1,500  francs,  increasing  by  250  francs  every  five  years 
to  a  maximum  of  3,000  francs,  and  after  thirty-five  years' 
service  they  are  entitled  to  a  pension  equal  to  the  highest 
salary  they  have  drawn.  Should  the  supply  of  competent 
mistresses  prove  insuflScient  it  mav  be  supplemented  by  the 
appointment  of  professors  from  the  secondary  schools,  who 
retain  their  rank  and  salary.  The  active  staffs  of  both  schools  at 
present  number  5  professors,  30  women  professors,  10  mistresses, 
and  three  honorary  mistresses. 

III. — Special  Schools. 
The  Orand  ScTnincury  at  Belgrade, 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  educational  institutions  in  Servia, 
having  been  founded  in  1836,  and  pre{>ares  students  for  the 
priesthood,  giving  an  exclusively  theological  training  in  a  four 
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years'  course.  Until  now  Uie  seminary  has  dDawn  ils  paptk  from 
the  junior  division  of  the  gymnasium,  but  a  law  which  was  paased 
in  1896,  and  made  funoamental  modifications  in  the  oigani* 
sation  of  the  seminary,  restricts  admittance  to  pupils  leaving 
elementary  schools,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  course  to 
nine  years  and  excluding  dajr  scholars.  Owing  to  this  latter 
provision  the  law  cannot  come  into  operation  until  the  necessary 
buildings  have  been  provided,  whicn  are  to  be  erected  in  the 
near  future  at  Belgrade. 

At  the  present  time  the  seminary  has  224  students,  and  costs 
the  State  c37,220  francs  a  year.  The  professors  take  rank  with,  and 
have  the  same  salaries  as,  professors  in  ^econdaiy  schools ;  they 
have  all  been  through  a  tneologieal  course  in  Servia,  and  have 
completed  their  stumes  in  Russia. 

Nonrud  SckooU  for  Primary  Teachers. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  two  normalschools  in  Servia,  one 
at  Alexinac  and  the  other  at  Jagodina,  both  created  by  an  A^t  of 
1870.  In  order  to  be  accepted  as  students,  boyjs  must  have  passed 
creditably  through  at  least  the  juqior  sections  of  a  gymnasima 
The  course  lasts  four  years,  a  temporanr.  reduction  to  three  in 
1886  having  been  cancelled  in  1896.  The  professors  rank  with 
secondary  school  professors,  but  they  do  not  share  in  the 
increase  of .  salary  secured  to  the  latter  1^  the  law  of  .1898,j8e 
that  in  their  caae  the  old  scale  of  salaries,.  &om  2,230- to*  5;O00 
francs,  remains  in  force.  These  teachers  have  been  educated  at  a 
gymnasium,  or  a  collie,  or  at  the  normal  school,,  and  sometimes 
at  a  foreign  university  or  college. 

In  1898-99  the  two  normal  schools  had  19  professors  and  20 
students,  and  they  cost  the  State  91,571  francs. 

IV. — Higher  Instruction. 
Tfie  University  College  at  Belgrade,  . 

This  college  has  three  faculties:  philosophy,  law  and  tech- 
nology, each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  sections^  and  givea  a 
a  four  years*  course. 

The  curricula  of  the  three  faculties  are  as  follows : — In  each 
section  the  entire  course  of  lectures  and  examinations  are 
compulsory  for  students  of  that  section. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy.    (4  sections.) 

Faculties  and     Linguistic    and    Literary    Section.  —  Serbo-slav  philology : 
Cui  ricula.      Yougo-slav  literature :  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Grerman  language 

and    literature:    Rhetoric:    Pedagogics:    Philosophy:    Russian 

language  and  literature :  Ancient  History. 

Optional  Subjects : — ^Polish  and  Czech  language  and  literatura 

Historical  and  OeograpJiicaL  jSfec^ion.—rCJecgxaphy :;  Ethno* 

fraphy:  History  of  the  /Serv^i  (xenei^l  His^xy:,  Pedagogics; 
Philosophy:  Latin:  Greek:  Archfieology 
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Mathematical  and  Physical  Section. — Mathematics:  Mecha- 
nics :  Descriptive  Geometry :  Astronomy :  Physics :  Meteorology : 
Chemistry :  redagogics :  Pnilosophy. 

Natural  Science  and  CheTniatry  Section. — Chemistry :  Mine- 
ralogy :  Geology :  Zoology :  Comparative  and  Physiological 
Anatomy :  Botanv :  Palaeontology :  Physical  Geography :  Physics : 
Pedagogics :  Philosophy :  Hygiene  (optional). 

Faculty  of  Law.    ^2  sections.) 

Juristic  Sectio'd. — Civil  and  Criminal  law  and  procedure: 
Commercial  law ;  Private  international  law :  Forensic  medicine. 

Economic  Section. — Jurisprudence :  Administrative  law :  In- 
ternational law.  Economics:  Science  of  finance:  Statistics 
(students  in  each  of  these  sections  have  to  take  the  principal 
subjects  in  both  sections). 

Faculty  of  Technology.    (3  sections.) 

In  the  three  sections  of  this  faculty — engineering,  architecture 
and  mechanics — the  courses  follow  the  same  lines  as  in  the 
corresponding  sections  of  technical  schools,  with  a  complete 
course  of  higher  and  applied  mathematics. 

The  coUege  possesses  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  an 
astronomical  and  meteorological  observatory,  geographical, 
mineralogical,  geological  and  zoological  collections,  and  a  botanical 
garden  (Jevremovac). 

Besides  lectures,  classes  are  held  in  languages  and  history  ot 
literature,  history,  mathematics,  and  pedagogics. 

The  collie  is  governed  by  a  rector  elected  by  the  Academical 
Council  from  its  own  body  for  one  year ;  he  is  assisted  by  a  Dean 
elected  in  the  same  way.  The  council  of  each  faculty  chooses  a 
president  from  amongst  its  professors  every  four  years. 

The  professional  staff  consists  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  Profeauional 
professors,  appointed  by  royal  decree,  the  posts  being  open  to  Stafl. 
competition ;  and  of  honorary  professors,  lecturers  and  readers 
appomted  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  consultation 
with  the  council  of  the  faculty  concerned. 

In  1899  the  teaching  body  of  the  college  numbered — 


Faculties. 

1 

Philosophy. 

1 

13 
6 
1 
5 
3 
1 

Tiaw. 

7 
2 

1 
1 

Technology. 

11 
6 

Total. 

Ordinary     Professors  - 

Extraordinary    „ 

Honorary            „ 

Lecturers 

AsBifltanta     - 

Apparitor 

Header 

31 
8 
8 
6 
3 
1 
1 
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Kn  «ber  of        In  1898-99  the  students  of  the  collie  numbered : 

Sta  IcntK. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy  1071 

„  Law  269  U38 

„  Technology  72J 


n 


Of  these  428  were  Servians  and  ten  foreigners  (Jews,  Grermans^ 
and  Italians),  19  were  sons  of  ecclesiastics,  87  of  public  function*' 
aries,  17  of  professional  men,  27  of  professors,  173  of  merchants' 
25  of  industrialists,  87  of  agriculturists,  and  3  of  domestic 
servants.  In  1899  the  college  cost  the  State  329,420  francs. 
Besides  this,  an  annual  subvention,  accorded  by  His  Majesty 
Kin^  Milan  and  continued  by  King  Alexander  I.,  provides  prize 
for  the  best  work  of  students  in  all  the  fstculties. 
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The  view  that  the  political,  and  to  some  extent  even  the  moral, 
well-being  of  a  nation  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  its  material 
welfare  has  been  more  generally  entertained  by  the  Japanese 
since  their  country  was  opened  to  the  influences  of  Western 
civilisation.  The  active  advance  of  European  nations  in  the  East 
— an  advance  sometimes  made  by  means  of  reli^ous  agency, 
sometimes  by  the  sword— has  greatly  affected  the  ideals  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mikado's  Empire.  Formerly,  under  the 
influence  of  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  they  conceived 
tranquillity  of  spirit  and  a  refined  and  artistic  enjoyment  of  life  to 
be  the  main  oojects  of  human  existence,  and  tney  were  con- 
se(|uently  well  content  with  a  social  system  based  on  a  hierarchy 
of  mherited  ranks  and  crafts.  But  the  opening  of  the  door  to 
Western  influences  and  the  introduction  of  European  material 
civilisation  had  an  astonishing  effect  on  the  Japanese.  They 
became  to  a  great  extent  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  extreme 
commercialism.  Large  numbers  of  their  leading  men  came, 
riffhtly  or  wrongly,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  social  principles 
wW  they  hadU'med  from  their  fethers  were  in  efifec^t  barkers 
to  the  working  of  the  law  of  natural  selection ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  much  that  came  to  them  from  the  West,  they 
became  firmly  convinced  that  the  most  important  element  in  a 
nation's  stren^h  was  material  and  commercial  wel&re,  without 
which,  they  feit  themselves  impelled  to  believe,  the  r61e  of  Japan 
would  in  the  future  be  that  of  India  or  of  Egypt. 

Though  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  spirit  of  Western 
commercialism  has  thus  haa  an  excessive,  and  what  may  prove 
to  be  in  fact  but  a  temporary,  influence  on  Japanese  thought 
and  character — an  influence  due  in  some  measure  to  an  imperfect 
understanding  of  the  deeper  sanctions  and  higher  types  of 
Western  character, — it  is  indisputable  that  the  disintegration  of 
the  older  ideals  of  Japanese  me  has  had  an  important  effect  on 
national  institutions. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  conviction  that  it  was  supremely 
important  to  increase  the  material  wealth  of  the  coimtry,  the 
Japanese  have  boldly  tried  to  adopt  every  measure  which  might 
conduce  to  that  end  and  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  its  rapid 
and  effective  attainment.  Advisers  to  the  Government,  pro- 
fessors of  all  branches  of  learning,  and  artisans  of  all  kinds  have 
been  called  in  from  Europe  and  America.  Government  officials 
and  students  have  been  incessantly  sent  abroad  for  study,  and 
whatever  was  considered  good  and  practicable  was  introduced 
from  all  advanced  countries,  and  was  first  undei  taken  by  the 
Government,  whose  lead  and  example  the  people  had  to  follow* 
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Indeed,  all  modem  mstitutions  in  Japan  have  been  borrowed 
iirom  Europe  and  America  in  this  manner,  and  the  best  parts  oi 
all  different  systems  have  been  adopted. 

Commercial  education,  among  other  things,  was  considered  by 
the  first  Cabinet  of  the  present  Emperor  to  be  very  important  for 
promoting  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan.  The  origin  of  commercial 
schools  in  Japan  dates  back  to  the  year  1875,  when  a  private 
business  school  was  first  established  in  Tokio  by  the  late 
Viscount  A.  Mori.  Ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  this  first 
institution  one  commercial  school  of  the  highest  standard,  which 
absorbed  the  first  one,  was  instituted  in  Tokio  by  the  Central 
urovemment,  and  since  then  several  others  of  lower  footing  have 
been  opened  by  different  municipahties.  The  former  is  now 
called  the  Koto  Sho^o  Gakko  (Higher  Commercial  College),  and 
is  by  far  the  most  important  conmiercial  school  in  Japan.  It 
assumes  the  position  oi  bein^  the  central  institution  of  com- 
mercial education  of  the  Empire,  where  the  aimual  meetings  of 
the  directors  of  different  commercial  schools  take  place  and  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  them  is  to  be  determined. 

There  are  at  present  27  public  commercial  schools  in  Japan, 
inclusive  of  the  Higher  Commercial  College  of  Tokio,  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  and  no  less  than  300  well-trained  young 
men  enter  the  business  life  of  the  Empire  from  these  schools 
every  year. 

These  schools  can  be  classified  into  three  divisions  according 
to  their  different  footing.     They  are : — 

1.  The  Higher  Commercial  Collie. 

2.  Ordinary  Commercial  Schools. 

3.  Elementary  Commercial  Schools. 

The  Higher  Commercial  College  of  Tokic  belongs  to  the  first 
class.  It  IS  said  that  another  institution  of  the  same  footing  will 
be  established  in  Osiika  by  the  Central  Government  The  second 
class  consists  of  the  commercial  schools  of  Osaka,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Kioto,  Nagoya,  etc.  The  elementary  commercial  schools 
are  those  of  Yokkaichi,  Kagoshima,  Kurume,  Toyama,  Shizuoka, 
etc. 

The  ordinary  and  elementary  commercial  schools,  although 
they  are  municipal  organisations,  are  partly  supported  by  the 
Central  Government.     The  Minister  of  Education  is  entitled  to 

?^rant  them,  at  his  discretion,  a  certain  annual  subsidy  out  of  the 
und  set  aside  in  the  budget  for  that  purpose. 

Besides  these  public  institutions,  there  are  numerous  minor 
private  commercial  schools  in  large  cities,  but  they,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  something  of  the  same  nature  as  petty  business 
schools  in  America,  and  of  comparatively  little  importance. 

In  explaining  the  inodue  operandi  of  commercial  education  in 
Japan,  i  cannot  do  bettej;:  than  to  describe  the  Higher  Commercial 
College  of  Tokio,  inasm^ich  as  it  is  the  highest  one,  and  the 
municipal  schools  are  simply  following  the  load  of  this  central 
institution.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  .that  although 
the  Higher  Commercial  College  of  Tokio  loads  all  municipal 
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commercial  schools,  the  subjects  of  study  taught  in  the  latter 
differ  from  those  pursued  in  the  former,  and  are  both  less  in 
number  and  elementary  in  character.  They  are  mostly  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  respective  cities  in 
which  the  schools  are  found. 

When  the  Higher  Commercial  College  of  Tokio  was  organised 
by  the  Department  of  Education  in  1885,  the  system  adopted 
was  that  oi  the  Institut  Sup^rieur  de  Commerce  a Anvers  with  a 
sUght  modification.  But  after  a  few  years*  experience,  and  in 
fEtce  of  the  successive  establishment  of  municipal  commercial 
schools,  the  standard  of  the  College  has  been  raised  far  above 
that  of  the  Antwerp  Institute.  The  raising  of  the  standard,  and 
the  advance  in  the  position  of  the  College  among  educational 
institutions  in  Janan,  are  mainly  due  to  the  admiraole  efforts  ol 
Mr.  Jiro  Yano,  who  tilled  the  office  of  director  from  1885  to  1893, 
and  Mr.  Kenzo  Koyama,  who  held  the  same  position  from  1895 
to  1898. 

Students  were  sent  to  Antwerp  and  Paris  for  studv  by  the 
Government  for  the  College,  and  upon  their  return  tney  were 
appointed  professors.  In  addition  to  the  Japanese  professors, 
several  foreign  professors  for  commercial  subjects  and  languages 
have  been  called  in ;  also  Japanese  and  foreign  professors  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  the  College  of  Navigation,  etc.,  as 
well  as  some  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Tokio  Court 
of  Appeal  for  various  other  subjects  of  study,  have  been  engaged 
by  the  College. 

The  Government  has  been  sending  students  abroad  con- 
tinuously for  the  College.  At  present  there  are  six  of  them 
studying  in  different  countries,  viz.,  2  in  Germany  for  the  study 
of  economic  history  and  pubUc  finance,  2  in  Belgium  for  insurance 
and  railways,  1  in  England  for  banking  and  speculation,  1  in 
France  for  commercial  mw,  1  in  United  States  for  railwajrs.  In 
addition  to  these  six,  some  more  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  sent  to 
England  before  long  to  study  shipping  and  warehousing. 

The  faculty  of  the  College,  according  to  the  calendar  for  1898- 
1899,  consists  of  15  Japanese  professors,  6  foreign  professors  (1 
Belgian,  2  English,  1  French,  1  Italian,  and  1  Chinese),  16  lecturers, 
and  8  assistant  professors.  Attached  to  the  College  there  is  a 
school,  called  the  School  of  Foreign  Langua  ges,  whose  professors 
also  teach  the 'i students  of  the  main  institution.  The  faculty 
of  that  school  consists  of  7  Japanese  professors,  8  foreign  pro- 
fessors (1  German,  1  Russian,  1  English,  1  French,  1  Spanish, 
1  Chinese,  and  2  Korean),  4  lecturers,  and  3  assistant  professors. 

The  number  of  the  students  of  the  Higher  Commercial  College 
is  now  a  little  more  than  500,  and  that  of  the  School  of  Foreign 
Languages  is  about  200.* 

The  standard  of  the  Higher  Commercial  College  is  the  same 

*  In  1809  the  School  of  Foreign  Langnages  separated  itself  from  the  Higher 
Commercial  College,  and  became  an  independent  institution  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Some  professors,  however,  continue 
to  teach  both  of  them. 
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as  that  of  the  Imperial  University  Colleges.    The  matriculation 
is  made  in  the  following  manner : — 

Those  who  have  passed,  with  honours,  from  public  and  2)riYate 
Middle  Schools  approved  bv  the  College,  and  from  such  &3vem- 
ment  and  private  schools  as  are  recognised  to  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  above,  have,  up  to  a  certain  nuraber,  the 
privilege  of  being  admitted  without  examination  inti>  the 
r^paratory  Course  of  the  Collie. 

All  other  candidates  for  admission  must  pass  an  entrance 
examination  in  the  following  subjects : — 

Japanese. 
Chmese. 
English. 

J  apanese  Penmanship. 
tTapanese  Composition. 

Arithmetic;  Algebra;   Geometry,  plane  and  solid;  Ele- 
mentary Trigonometry. 
Geography  and  History  of  Japan  and  other  countries 
Drawing — Freehand  and  MecnanicaL  ' 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 

Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy. 
Gymnastics. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  one  year  in  the 
Preparatory  Course,  three  years  in  the  Principal  Course,  and  two 
years  in  the  Professional  Department  or  the  Post-graduate 
Course,  making  a  total  of  six  years. 

The  courses  of  study  are  as  follows : — 

I. — The  Preparatory  Course — One  Year, 

(a.)  Japanese  Penmanship       -        -        -        -  2 

(6.)  Japanese  Composition       -        -         .         .  3 

(c.)  English    -        -        -        -        -        -        -  9 

(d.)  Mathematics — Higher  Algebraaud  Trigono- 
metry    4 

(e.)  Book-keeping 3 

(/.)  Applied  Physics 2 

(g.)  Applied  Chemistry 3 

01,)  French,  German,  Chinese,  Korean,  Russian, 

Italian  or  Spanish  -        -         .         .  3 

(i.)  Commercial  Morality        -         -         -         ,  1 

(j.)  Gyn  mastics 3 

Total  No.  of  H0UI8  per  week  -        -  33 

The  last  two  subjects — Commercial  Morality  and  Gymnastics 
— ^require  special  attention. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  the  Department  of  Education  has 
maintained  that  education,  whether  common  or  special,  must 
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have  three  distinct  constituents,  viz.,  Intellectual,  Physical,  and 
Moral  Culture. 

By  putting  the  subject  of  Morality  in  the  schedule  of  studies 
of  the  Higher  Commercial  College,  the  Department  of  Education 
aims  at  promoting  morality  in  business  life,  and  setting  up  for 
the  municipal  commercial  schools  a  standard  of  teaching  on  that 
subject  in  order  to  attain  the  desired  end  throughout  the 
Empire. 

llie  course  in  this  subject,  therefore,  aims  to  explain  what  are 
the  piibUc  and  private  virtues  of  business  men,  ana  to  make  the 
studlents  understand  the  importance  of  them. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  in  the  form  of  lectures  in  the 
foUowing  order  :— 

1.  Exposition  of  the  Outline  of  Modem  Ethical  Science. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  Nature  of  Commercial  Morality  firom 

tne  Standpoint  of  that  Science. 

3.  Siig^estions    on    the    Methods    of  forming    Various 

Virtuous  Habits  connected  with  that  Morauty. 

The  lecturer  in  charge  of  this  important  subject  is  Dr.  Prof.  R. 
Nakajima  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio. 

It  IS  very  strange  that  the  sul^ect  of  Compaercial  Morality  and 
its  importance  do  not  seem  to  have  received  any  attention  by 
Commercial  Schools  in  other  countries. 

Neither  the  Institut  de  Commerce  at  Antwerp,  nor  the  fecole 
Sup^rieure  de  Commerce  de  Paris,  nor  the  OeffentUche  Handels- 
lehranstalt  zu  Leipzig  has  this  subject  in  its  schedule  of  studies. 

Nor  do  American  commercial  educationists  seem  to  recognise 
the  importance  of  this  subject  at  all.    Last  vear  when  I  visited  the 

University  of 1  happened  to  speak  on  tnis  subject  to  a  member 

of  the  faculty  of  the Institute.  Curiously  enough  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
Commercial  Morality.  I  visited  all  business  coU^es,  so  to  speak, 
of  repute  both  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Canada  while  I  was  staying  in 
those  countries.  While  most  of  them  cannot  make  any  claim 
that  they  give  more  than  elementary  instruction  in  book-keeping 
and  typewriting  to  young  people  of  both  sexes,  there  is  none 
where  the  important  subject  of  Ethics  has  received  any  attention. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  side  of  culture  can  be  advantageously 
entrusted  to  the  Church,  and  the  schools  had  better  look  to  the 
intellectual  side  only.  But  as  long  as  there  prevails  in  the 
business  community  the  absurd  notion  that  business  is  outside  of 
the  domain  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  of  the  principles 
of  Ethics  as  well,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  commercial  educa- 
tionists to  ignore  this  important  subject  of  our  enlightened 
business  life. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  it  would  be  an  error  to 
re^rd  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  a  particular  faith  as  the  only, 
or  indeed  the  chief,  means  of  promoting  morality  among  a  people. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  a  more  potent  instrument  to  that 
ead  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  personal  example  of  the  teachers,  and 
in  the  life  actually  led  by  those  who  have  embraced  the  particular 
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form  of  religious  belief  And  though  he  would  readily  admit 
that  in  eacn  individual  case  there  may  be  a  close  connection 
between  the  strength  of  the  moral  life  and  certain  truths  firmly 
held  by  the  mind,  he  would  submit  that,  where  religious  differ- 
ences make  it  impracticable  to  teach  any  form  of  dogmatic 
religion,  Ethics  should  find  a  place  in  the  curriculimi,  and  that 
on  this,  as  on  a  common  ground,  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants, 
Jews,  Buddhists  or  Mohamedans  might  (at  any  rate  so  fisir  as  a 
large  part  of  conduct  is  concerned)  a^ee  to  meet. 

The  sharp  bargaining  spirit  whicn  seeks  to  get  wealth  away 
from  its  possessors  by  all  methods  tolerated  by  imperfect  law 
which,  in  too  many  cases,  is  inconsistent  with  morality,  is  charac- 
teristic of  these  degenerate  days  of  our  Competitive  System. 
Trade  is,  however,  actually  held  in  greater  honour  than  it  deserves ; 
a  part  of  our  respect  for  it  is  due  to  our  peculiar  blindness  to  its 
defects.  Let  us  withhold  our  respect  until  it  is  due,  and,  that  we 
may  justly  honour  trade,  let  us  make  it  honourable. 

A  perfect  ideal  of  character  and  conduct  usually  serves  the 
purpose  rather  of  a  beacon  than  of  a  goal.  Like  the  star  toward 
which  the  sailor  steers,  it  is  a  thing  never  to  be  reached,  but  only 
distantly  approached.  Yet  the  pilot  who  depends  on  a  star  for 
direction  is  m  peril  of  life  if  he  loses  sight  ot  it ;  and  somethinfi" 
similar  to  this  is  true  of  a  society  which  loses  sight  of  its  menu 
ideal.  No  fog  ever  bafiled  a  sailor  more  completely  than  the 
dual  code  of  morality,  the  outgrowth  of  a  degenerate  mercantile 
system,  which  has  bhnded  and  oaffled  the  people  all  over  the  world. 
The  true  standard  of  business  dealing  has  been  hidden ;  it  needs 
to  be  brought  to  the  light  and  placed  where  all  mav  see  it 
Though  it  were  never  reached,  it  would  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure,  if  our  course  could  be  turned  toward 
it  instead  of  from  it. 

With  regard  to  Gymnastics,  the  synopsis  of  the  Higher  Com- 
mercial College  of  Tokio  gives  the  following  categories : — 

1.  Light  and  Heavy  Gymnastics. 

2.  Military  Drill  and  Target  Practice. 

It  may  seem  very  queer,  especially  to  the  English  and  American 
minds,  tnat^  a  college  of  university  standard  nas  Gymnastics  in 
its  schedule  of  studies.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will 
reveal  to  them  the  importance  attached  to  this  branch  of  culture. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  it:  1st,  a  social  reason; 
2nd,  a  political  reason. 

That  the  good  physique  and  sound  health  of  the  people  is 
essential  for  their  social  integrity  requires  no  explanation.  It  is 
the  very  basis  of  physical  culture. 

As  to  the  political  reason,  the  importance  of  which  will  be 
easily  understood  by  most  European  peoples,  it  has  long  been  the 
aim  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  nave  a  sufficient  number  of 
trained  soldiers  at  its  command,  in  addition  to  the  standing 
army  and  the  reserves,  to  provide  against  emergency.  It  is  not 
at  all  strange,  therefore,  to  find  that  middle  schools,  normal 
schools,  technical  schools,  and  various  other  colleges  and  sdiools 
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keep  great  numbers  of  rifles  for  the  use  of  their  students  and 
train  them  under  military  discipline. 

Another  necessity  of  training  students  under  military  discipline 
is  to  make  them  prepare  for  one  year's  military  service  after 
their  graduating.  Military  service  in  Japan  is  compulsory 
without  discrimination,  but  for  the  graduates  of  colleges  and 
schools  of  higher  standing,  a  privilege  to  serve  only  one  year  as 
volunteers,  instead  of  the  r^ular  three  years*  service,  is  granted, 
and  it  is  expected  to  make  oithem  reserve  officers  for  the  N  ational 
Army,  who,  in  time  of  peace  pursuing  their  own  business,  may 
take  arms  in  case  of  emergency  to  command  reserves  and 
citizens. 

In  the  last  Chinese  war  some  of  these  reserve  officers  were 
summoned  and  actually  went  to  the  front.  It  was  then  proved 
that  they  were  as  useful  and  efficient  as  the  military  authority 
expected  them  to  be. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection  that  among 
higher  commercial  schools  the  Higher  Commercial  College  of 
Tokio  is  the  only  institution  that  teaches  Gymnastics  as  a 
compulsory  subject.  The  Handelsschule  at  Frankfurt-am-Main, 
the  Handels-Akademie  mit  Kaufinftnnischer  Fortbildungsschule 
at  Linz,  in  Austria-Hungary,  the  Commercial  and  Industrial 
School  of  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  etc.,  have  also  Gymnastics  in 
their  schedules  of  subjects ;  but  these  institutions  are  of  lower 
footing  and  of  entirely  diflferent  nature  from  what  we  here  call 
higher  commercial  schools. 

II. — ^Thb  Principal  Course — Three  Years. 

The  subjects  of  study  in  the  Principal  Course  of  the  Higher 
Commercial  College  of  Tokio  are  as  follows : — 


a.  Commercial  Correspondence  - 

6.  Commercial  Arithmetic  -        -        -        - 

c.  Book-keeping 

d.  English  -        -  .     - .      ■ 

e.  Mechanical  Engineering  -  -  -  - 
/.  Commercial  Products  -  -  -  - 
a.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  - 
A.  Commercial  and  Industrial  History 

i.  Political  Economy 

j.  Public  Finance 

k.  Statistics 

L  Civil  Law 

m,  Conmiercial  Law 

n.  International  Law 

o.  Science  of  Commerce      -        -        -        - 

p.  Practice  of  Commerce     -        -        -        - 

q.  Frendi,  G^e^man,  Chines^  Korean,  Rus- 
sian, Italian,  or  Spanish      - 

r.  Gymnastics 

Total  number  of  hours  per  week- 
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Among  these  the  following  five  subjects  require  a  little  expla- 
nation : — 

1. — Book-keeping. 

DiflFerent  methods  of  Book-keeping  of  factories,  banks, 
shipping  and  insurance  companies,  railway  companies,  sole 
traders  and  partnerships,  factors  and  brokers  engagea  in  different 
branches  of  business,  are  scientifically  dealt  with;  and  entries 
both  in  English  and  in  Japanese  are  taught. 

This  subject,  together  with  Commercial  Arithmetic,  gives 
students  a  very  gooa  training  in  the  calculation  of  figures,  which 
is  essential  for  business  men,  whatever  position  they  may  occupy. 

It  is  very  strange  to  find  that  the  majority  of  educated  people 
all  over  the  world,  even  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  conversant 
with  commercial  education,  not  only  do  not  lay  much  stress  on 
Book-keef»ing,  but  feil  to  understand  its  real  unportance. 

A  professor  of  a  well-known  university  in  America,  when  I 
asked  him  why  the  institute  does  not  teach  Book-keeping  as  a 
separate  subject,  remarked : — 

"Well,  perhaps  Book-keeping  may  be  necessary,  but  the 
object  of  tnis  institution  is  to  educate  "  Bosses  "  of  businesses, 
not  clerks  or  book-keepers." 

I  have  never  heard  such  an  absurd  remark  as  that  from  the 
mouth  of  a  commercial  educationist.  What  greater  mistake 
can  he  make  than  to  say  that  Book-keeping  is  useful  for  clerks 
only  and  not  for  "  Bosses  "  ?  Without  the  knowledge  of  Book- 
keeping, how  can  a  man  see  the  standing  of  his  business  ?  How 
can  he  check  entries  made  by  his  clerks  ?  How  can  he  become 
an  auditor  of  a  business  concern  ?  A  dishonest  book-keeper 
imder  such  an  employer  can  embezzle  any  simi  of  money 
without  being  detected  by  him. 

2. — Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  usefulness  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  for  business  men 
rests  upon  the  ground  that,  under  the  factory  system  of 
manufacture,  as  contrasted  with  the  domestic  system  of 
production,  the  greater  part  of  the  objects  of  commerce  are 
made  by  machinery,  and  consequently  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  processes  of  manufecture  is  necessary. 

Among  European  Commercial  Schools  we  find  the  Ecole 
Sup^rieure  de  Commerce  in  Paris,  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes 
Commerciales  in  Paris,  and  the  Oeffentliche  Handelslehranstalt 
in  Leipzig,  teaching  this  course  under  the  name  of  either 
technology,  or  mechanics,  or  mechanical  technology. 

3. — Conimercuil  Products. 

Under  this  category  mineral,  agricultural,  forest,  industrial, 
as  well  as  marine  products,  are  treated  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  production,  uses,  occurrence,  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  mode  of  majiufacture,  falsification  and  valuation,  and 
packing. 
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4. — Science  of  Commerce, 

By  science  of  commerce  is  meant  a  systematic  study  of 
princijdes  and  usages  of  all  branches  of  trade,  bujring  and 
seUing  of  different  commodities,  mercantile  agency,  shipping, 
railways,  insurance,  warehousing,  banking  and  speculation. 

5. — Pructice  of  Commerce, 

The  object  of  this  subject  is  to  teach  the  students  how  to 
apply  to  practical  business  what  they  have  already  learnt  under 
various  other  subjects. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  explain  here  how  this  course  is 
pursued. 

It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  departments — Domestic  and 
Foreign. 

In  the  Domestic  Department  the  students  are  led  into  the 
Practical  Room,  where  they  are  required  to  organise  and  establish 
themselves  in  turn,  in  various  kinds  of  business,  in  important 
cities  and  ports.  Various  parts  of  the  room  are  allotted  to  the 
different  kmds  of  business — ^for  instance,  one  finds  a  banking 
establishment  in  one  comer,  a  shipping  agency  in  another,  ana 
an  insurance  office  in  another.  A  side  room  is  called  the  custom 
house,  and  one  sees  large  volumes  of  imports  and  exports 
entering  and  emerging  from  it,  with  clerks  running  to  ana  fro 
preparing  bills  of  lading,  others  drawing  bills  of  exchange  and 
selling  them  to  the  brokers,  and  so  on,  just  as  in  actual  business 
life.  The  m,odu8  operandi  of  this  department  has  been  copied 
from  American  Business  Colleges. 

This  method  of  practical  training  for  actual  business,  it  is 
alleged,  does  not  answer  its  purpose  satisfactorily,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  the  tendency  to  reduce  the  class-room  into  a  sort  of  play- 
ground, and  the  students,  being  left  alone  to  do  as  they  please 
cannot  get  much  benefit  out  of  it.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear 
severe  criticisms  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  wherever 
commercial  schools  which  adopted  it  are  found.  But  to  the 
writer  the  fault,  if  any,  does  not  seem  to  rest  upon  the  system 
itself.  It  is  its  working  that  is  open  to  criticism.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  tutors  attend  the  class-room,  so  that  they 
can  watch  and  check  the  doings  of  the  students,  then  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  the  system  should  not  be  successfully 
workable.  To  attain  the  desired  object,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  tutors  in  charge  should  map  out  a  programme  containing 
all  kinds  of  transactions  which  may  possibly  occur  in  actual 
business,  and  strictly  adhere  to  the  rule  that  no  student  engaged 
in  one  department  of  business  is  allowed  to  take  up  the  work  of 
another  department  without  going  through  all  transactions 
arranged  for  the  former  in  the  programme. 

In  the  Foreign  Department  the  system  followed  differs  from 
that  of  the  Domestic  Department,  and  has  been  borrowed  from 
Belgium,  the  students  being  required  to  engage  together  in  one 
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business  at  the  saniQ  time.  Important  articles  of  import  and 
export,  and  the  various  processes  undergone  by  them  on  their 
way  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  are  taken  up  separately 
and  gone  through  in  the  class-room,  and  thus  the  students  are 
incidentally  ma^e  to  engage  in  various  lines  of  business — such 
as  shipping,  insurance,  and  banking.  The  various  forms  of 
ordinary  trading,  such  as  local  sales,  imports  and  exports  on  own 
accoimt  and  on  commission,  consignments,  indents,  agencies, 
etc.,  are  introduced  by  means  of  fictitious  operations,  the 
leading  data  of  which  are  actually  based  upon  the  most  recent 
transactions  of  laige  firms.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  standing- 
in  account'  calculations,  forward  exchange  contracts,  Engli^ 
commercial  correspondence,  cable  codes,  etc. 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note  that  the  American 
business  schools  do  not  teach  anything  beyond  book-keeping, 
stenography,  typewriting,  and  the  mode  of  transactions  of  their 
domestic  trade.  It  appears  that  they  do  not  even  druam  ol 
foreign  commerce  and  other  important  branches  of  trade,  such  as 
insurance,  shipping,  etc. 

In  1898  I  was  in  a  city  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  New  York 
State,  and  attended  a  well-known  business  college  there  for  a 
couple  of  months  with  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  ntoflu^ 
operandi  of  the  institution.  Notwithstanding  the  fiict  that 
tnis  college  is  by  far  the  best  business  school  in  the  United 
States  ana  is  well  known  throughout  the  country,  the  subjects 
taught  are  Book-keeping,  Business  Practice  (domestic).  Steno- 
graphy, and  Typewriting,  and  nothing  else.  What  struck  me 
most  while  I  was  stajring  there,  was  the  fact  that  the  professor 
who  was  taking  charge  of  Business  Practice,  which  is  tne  most 
important  subject  in  that  institution,  was  utterly  ignorant  about 
Railways,  Shipping,  and  Insurance.  Not  only  could  he  not 
explain  the  meaning  of  such  common  business  terms  as  ^jfch," 
"  c.i.f.,"  "  c.f.,"  *;  in  bond,"  "  on  rail,"  "  ex  quay,"  "  free  alongside," 
"  imder  the  ship's  tackle, '  etc.,  excent  the  only  term  "  c.o.d.,"  of 
which  even  a  httle  girl  of  ten  is  well  aware,  but  imfortunately  he 
did  not  know  what  are  meant  by  "general  and  particular 
averages,"  to  say  nothing  about  complicated  clauses  and  phrase- 
ology of  Insurance  Policies,  Charter  Parties,  and  Bills  of  Lading. 
Yet  that  professor  has  taught  Business  Practice  for  15  years,  and 
has  been  one  of  the  prominent  Sunday  School  Teachers  in  that 
city  all  the  time  ! 


III. — The  Professional  Department — ^Two  Years. 

Now  we  come  to  the  highest  course  in  the  Higher  Commercial 
College  of  Tokio,  viz.,  The  Professional  Department. 

The  department  is  established  for  the  benefit  of  such  graduates 
of  the  Principal  Course  of  the  College  as  are  desirous  of  pursuing 
their  studies  further  in  one  particular  branch  or  to  engage  in  the 
Consular  Sarvipe, 
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The  courses  of  study  are  as  follows : — 

(a.)  Economics. 

(fe.)  Economic  History  and  Geography. 

(c.)  Civil  Law. 

(d.)  Commercial  Law  and  Marine  Law. 

(c.)  Public  International  Law. 

(/.)  Private  Intemational  Law. 

(a.)  Constitutional  Law  and  Administrative  Law. 

Qi,)  English  Diplomatic,  Consular,  and  Commercial  Phrase- 
ology. 

(i)  French,  (Jerman,  Russian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Chinese,  or 
Korean. 

(J.)  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commercial  Usages,  Banking, 
Railways,  Shipping,  or  losuiance. 

The  courses  of  studv  in  this  department  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  very  useful,  especialljr  for  those  who  applied  for  the 
Consular  Exammation.  Out  of  six  successful  candiaates  for  the 
Consular  Examination  last  year,  foiu:  were  graduates  of  this 
department,  the  remaining  two  of  the  College  ot  Political  Science 
of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio. 

Before  finishing  the  description  of  the  Higher  Commercial 
College  of  Tokio,  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  Commercial  Museum,  the  English  Speaking  Society,  and 
the  Boat  Club  connected  with  the  Couege. 

In  a  large  upper  room  of  one  of  the  main  buildings  of  the 
College  is  a  well-appointed  commercial  museum,  where  there  are 
on  view  rows  of  cases  containing  specimens  of  market  commo- 
dities, both  Japanese  and  foreign.  To  each  article  is  attached  a 
ticket  showing  the  place  of  origin  and  the  supposed  market  price. 
The  museum  nas  recently  been  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  Higher  Commercial  College  English  Speaking  Society 
aims  at  cultivating  English,  and  once  a  year  speeches, 
recitations,  and  the  like  are  made  in  English  m  the  spacious 
lecture  hall  to  a  large  audience  ot  friends  of  the  institution. 

The  regatta  of  the  Higher  Commercial  College  Boat  Club, 
held  every  spring  on  the  ujjper  stream  of  the  Sumida,  is  one  of 
the  sights  of  Tokio.  Besides  nmnerous  races  among  college 
crews,  a  race  between  the  crews  of  the  Japan  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  the  Bank  of  Japan,  the  119th  Bank,  and  Mitsui  ana 
Bros.  aflFord  the  people  of  Tokio  great  interest  and  excitement. 

Thus  far  I  have  explained,  tnough  roughly,  the  essence  of 
the  programme  of  the  Higher  CommerciSi  College  of  Tokio. 
Now  it  remains  for  me  to  touch  upon  a  few  points  which  would 
assist  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  subject. 

The  conglomerate  character  of  the  programme  is  sometimes 
criticised  as  only  productive  of  jacks  of  all  trades,  and  in  such 

Simes  one  cannot  cultivate  the  essentials  of  actual  business, 
ut  such  an  attack  can  easily  be  answered  by  saying  that  in 
business  life  a  sound  common  sense  is  more  important  than 
anything  else,  and  that  to  educate  young  people  for  the 
complicated  business  world  of  to-day,  the  policy  should  be  to 
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give  them  a  general  idea  of  all-important  matters  ooneeming 
commerce  ana  industry  rather  than  the  most  ahstract  academic 
theories  of  philosophy  or  a  mere  mechanical  art  of  book-keeping 
and  stenography  dievoid  of  scientific  reasonings.  Moreover,  the 
subjects  of  stud  J  in  the  Higher  Commercial  Collie,  though 
they  appear  quite  numerous,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  too 
numerous.  While  some  subjects  can  be  dealt  with  under 
other  courses  as  constituting  parts  of  them,  or  can  be 
amalgamated  under  one  heading — as,  for  instance.  Speculation 
under  Buying  and  Selling,  Warehousing  under  Customs, 
Railway  Carriage  and  Shipping  under  Transportation,  etc. — 
the  term  extending  over  six  years  for  the  whole  course  is  long 
enough  to  pursue  a  dozen  different  subjects  of  studies. 

In  municipal  commercial  schools,  whose  footing  is  lower  and 
whose  term  extends  over  only  two  or  three  years,  such  subjects 
as  Political  Economy,  Statistics,  Public  Finance,  International 
Law,  the  second  Forei^  Language,  etc.,  are  not  taught.  Their 
object,  as  has  been  said  before,  being  to  meet  local  needs,  these 
schooLs  rightly  lay  greater  stress  on  elementary  and  piuctical 
subjects  —  such  as  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Commercial 
Usages,  etc. 

There  is  a  pestilent  and  widespread  belief  among  the  business 
men  of  Japan  (I  think  it  is  also  the  case  in  other  countries)  that 
the  graduates  of  commercial  schools  are  no  better  qualified  for 
actual    business    than    those    who    have    been  brought  up  as 
apprentices  in  business  houses,  and  hence  commercial  schools 
are  useless  things.    The  existence  of  a  great  number  of  people 
who  harbour  such  an  absurd  idea  in  this  day,  in  spite  of  School 
Boards  and  the  march  of  intellect,  is  something  unintellirible. 
To    say  that    the  young    men  fresh  from  commercial  schools 
cannot  compete  with  the  apprentices  of  a  business  concern  in 
drawing  Bills  of  Parcel  or  in  counting  figures  in  the  Lecher  is 
tantamount  to  assert  that  as  Dr.  Linguist,  who  studied  different 
languages  at  the  Imperial  University,  cannot  speak  English  as 
Quickly  as  those  vile  interpreters  of  Yokohama,  who  pid:ed  up 
tne  knowledge  of  English  at  Hatoba,  hiM  Alma-Mater  is  good 
for  nothing. 

In  conclusion,  what  I  want  to  emphasise  is  that,  thanks  to 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  her  people,  and  through  her  good 
system  of  commercial  education,  Japan  has  developed  her 
foreign  trade  to  a  considerable  extent  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  pushed  herself  forward  into  the  world's  markets,  instead  of 
always  taking  a  passive  attitude  like  China  and  other  Eastern 
nations.  Although  Japanese  commerce  is  yet  in  an  in&nt 
stage  as  comparea  with  that  of  the  first-class  European  countries, 
it  can  safely  oe  demonstrated  that  in  time  to  come  it  will  assume 
a  fair  percentage  of  the  international  trade  of  the  world.  It  is 
beyond  dispute  that,  unless  with  the  foresight  and  the  wise 
measures  taken  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  diffusing 
commercial  and  technical  education,  the  commerce  of  Japan 
could  not  have  made  the  present  progress. 
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The  fact  that  the  Japanese  Government  is  exceedingly  keen  in 
promoting  the  commercial  welfare  of  the  country  through  educa- 
tion can  DC  proved  by  another  plan  recently  taken  up  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  The  excellent  example 
laid  down  by  some  European  nations  of  sending  young  men  to 
different  foreign  firms  as  apprentices  has  been  followed  oy  Japan. 
Since  1897,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has 
annually  sent  about  a  dozen  voung  men  to  different  countries  to 
learn  various  branches  of  traae  and  industry.  These  young  men 
have  been  selected  mostly  out  of  the  graduates  of  municipal  com- 
mercial schools  and  are  partly  supported  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, with  the  special  fund  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

As  to  the  question  how  far  commercial  education  can  contribute 
to  the  development  of  a  nation's  commerce,  I  am  not  able  to  give 
any  information  from  the  Japanese  experience,  except  that  it  nas 
assisted  to  a  great  extent  the  expansion  of  Japan  s  trade  and 
industry.  The  growth  and  development  of  the  economic  weU-being 
of  the  people  cannot  be  ascribed  to  one  or  two  causes  only.  In 
a  dynamic  society,  undergoing  changes  and  evolution,  innumer- 
able direct  and  indirect  causes  combine  to  produce  one  effect. 
To  enumerate  all  the  causes,  and  to  weigh  their  comparative 
merits,  is  almost  beyond  our  reach.  But  ii  trade  be  the  war  of 
peace,  the  training  and  equipment  of  eflScient  soldiers  for  it  must 
be  of  vital  importance  to  any  commercial  nation ;  and,  if  it  is 
true  that  the  army  trained  by  modem  scientific  principles  is 
stronger  than  those  trained  under  old  fighting  methods,  it  will 
also  be  irue  that  the  business  men  educated  in  well-organised 
commercial  schools  are,  other  things  being  equal,  better  qualified 
for  modem  commercial  warfare  than  those  who  were  brought 
up  under  the  old-fashioned  apprentice  system. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  system  of  commercial  education  and 
the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  commercial  schools,  Japan,  although 
she  deserves  the  highest  reputation,  can  by  no  means  claim  that 
her  methods  are  the  best  for  all  countries.  It  is  the  question  of 
expediency  which  must  be  decided  according  to  the  needs  and 
characteristics  of  respective  countries.  What  has  been  presented 
to  you  here,  therefore,  does  not  mean  anything  more  than  the 
presentation  of  the  most  expedient  system  of  commercial  educa- 
tion lor  a  small  group  of  islands  in  the  Far  East,  whose  modern 
institutions  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  introduced  from 
advanced  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  and  are  as  yet  far 
from  being  perfect. 

Zensaku  Sakc. 

London,  Feb.,  1900. 
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THE    STUDY    OF    ARITHMETIC    IN 
ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 


"  If  Arithmetic  were  taught  properly  to  children,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  instruments  for  cultivating  their  faculties,  for  elucidating 
the  perplexities  which  surround  them  in  a  strange  world,  and  for  rescuing 
them  from  the  delusions  of  the  senses." — The  Rev.  F.  D,  Maurice. 


Section  1. — Inteoductory. 

It  is  not  an  accidental  coincidence  that  civilised  nations 
have  in  all  times  attached  great,  and  occasionally  even  super- 
stitious, value  to  the  Study  of  Numbers,  and  in  all  Christian 
communities  the  three  subjects  of  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arith- 
metic (our  three  R's)  are  regarded  as  the  primary  and  indis- 
pensable branches  of  Elementary  Education.  We  may  well  ask, 
why  that  is  so.  About  Reading  and  its  correlative,  Writing,  the 
answer  is  obvious,  but  why  give  to  the  study  of  numbers  such  a 
prominent  place  in  our  school  curricula  ?  The  rejoinder  that  skill 
m  handling  numbers  is  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  in  all  the 
walks  of  me  is  no  real  answer,  for  if  our  bulky  school  arithmetics 
were  restricted  to  only  as  much  of  the  study  as  is  required  for 
the  affairs  of  life,  those  formidable  volumes  would  snrivel  up 
into  very  diminutive  dimensions.  How  many  millions  of  us  do 
not  pass  through  Ufe,  none  the  worse,  for  never  having  heard  of, 
or  having  wholly  forgotten  G.C.M.  or  L.C.M.  ?  What  need  has 
a  tradesman,  or  a  merchant,  a  housewife,  or  a  statesman  of 
elaborate  notions  of  proportion,  of  the  properties  of  recurring 
decimals,  of  involution  or  evolution  ?  What,  then,  it  might  be 
asked,  is  the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  our  Arithmetical  Studies  ? 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  as  a  direct  preparation  for  business  their 
value  is  very  subordinate.  The  arithmetic  that  is  wanted  in  any 
special  business  is  best  learnt  in  that  business.  It  cannot  even 
be  maintained  that  mathematical  problems  are  apt  illustrations 
of  the  problems  that  present  themselves  in  the  affitirs  of  life. 
The  mathematician  deals  with  certainties,  and  all  his  data  are 
supplied  him,  but  the  man  of  affairs  has  to  deal  with  probabilities  ;* 
he  has  to  collect  his  data,  and  is  never  sure  that  he  has  collected 
them  all,  nor  that  he  has  appraised  them  at  their  proper 
relative  values.  If  to  all  this  is  farther  added  that  m  the 
solution  of  practical  problems  a  highly  important  rSle  is  played 
by  the  Personal  Equation,  which  does  not  enter  into  mathema- 
tical problems  at  all,  then  the  difference  between  the  two  spheres 
of  thought  will  be  obvious  to  the  most  modest  capacity.  Once 
more  then  we  ask :  Why  do  we  teach  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  Arithmetic  in  our  pubUc  and  private  Elementary  School  ? 
Or,  in  other  words :  What  mental  or  moral  benefit  do  we  hope  to 
confer  on  our  pupils  by  this  studv  ?  The  answer  is :  Admitting 
to  the  full  the  truth  of  all  these  allegations,  yet  there  accrue  other 
great  advantages  from  the  study  of  Arithmetic ;  it  quickens  the 

*  Moltke  says :  "  In  war  we  have  to  deal  with  probabilities,  and  the  most 
probable  ib,"  etc. 
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understanding  by  the  clear  perception  and  skilful  handling  of 
the  data  of  the  problems  propounded;  it  invigorates  the 
character  by  inducing  the  learner  to  grapple  with  dii&culties  till 
they  are  surmounted ;  it  stimulates  the  love  of  thought  by  the 
exhilarating  sense  of  victories  achieved,  and  makes  the  student 
acquainted  with  his  own  mental  powers,  which,  without  such 
stimulus,  might  have  remained  dormant  all  through  life. 

This  is  the  answer  to  our  preliminary  inquiry  and  also  our 
plea  for  the  rational  study  of  Arithmetic ;  for  if  the  Arithmetic 
taught  in  our  Elementary  Schools  does  not  confer  th^e  several 
benefits ;  if,  in  a  word,  it  fails  to  be  a  discipline,  because  it  is 
taught  mechanically,  then  it  has  lost  its  raison  d'etre  and  its 
value  is  a  negative  quantity :  it  deadens,  instead  of  quickening 
the  intelligence,  and  wastes  time  that  might  have  been  profitably 
spent  to  much  better  purpose.  If  a  pupil  taught  to  work  by 
rule  of  thumb  is  subsequently  introduced  to  a  teacher  who  gives 
rational  instruction,  then  the  habits  of  thought  already  formed 
are  found  to  be  a  hindrance  to  progress. 

Section  2. — On  Three  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic. 

There  are  three  methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  and  indeed 
most  other  subjects : 

a.  The  "  expeditious "  mechanical  method,  where  the  teacher 
begins  at  the  point  where  he  ought  to  leave  off,  viz.,  at  the 
ultimate  generalisation,  misleadingly  called  the  Rule.*  Such  a 
teacher  troubles  himself  very  little  about  the  rationale  of  his 
processes;  careftiUy  does  he  avoid  infecting  his  students  with 
the  '*  malady  of  thought,"  but  prefers  to  load  their  mere  portative 
memory  with  directions,  formulse,  "  straight  tips,"  and  the  like : 
thus  he  secures  dishonestly  the  much-coveted  examination  results, 
and  palms  off  his  cheap  pinchbeck  as  valuable  gold.  It  cannot 
bo  too  clearly  stated,  nor  too  often  repeated,  that  there  are  dis- 
honest ways  of  getting  knowledge  as  there  are  of  getting  money, 
but  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  whilst  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  sovereign  is  unaffected  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  acquired,  knowledge  dishonestly  obtained  has  no  r^enera- 
tive  force,  confers  no  culture,  and  is  often  a  negative  quantity. 
This  latter  is  the  popular  system,  commonly  known  as  Cram- 

h.  Teaching  by  Demonstration  :  here  too  the  teacher  b^ins  at 
the  wrong  end,  viz.,  at  the  "  Rule,"  but  gives  cogent  ana  irre- 
fragable proof  of  its  truth.  This  method,  though  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  that  of  the  crammer,  is  still  far  from  the  best,  for  it 
allows  the  pupil  to  remain  in  a  merely  receptive,  passive  attitude 
of  mind,  and  consequently  fails  to  call  out  tne  student's  initiative, 
to  enlist  his  co-operation,  and  to  engender  that  self-reliance 
which  flows  from  it  and  firom  the  delightful  sense  of  victories 
won.  The  reasoning  powers  certainly  are  cultivated,  but  still  it 
is  the  memory  which  is  principally  relied  upon.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  student  may  commit  a  whole  volume  of  rules  and  proofs 
to  memory,  and  yet  when  the  rules  are  forgotten,  as  some  day, 

*  Rules  are  inade  by  man,  but  the  truths  of  Mathematics  are  diaoovered, 
not  made  by  man.  It  were  well  if  the  term  *'  rule "  could  be  expun^^ 
from  our  text-books 
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of  course,  they  must  be,  what  reward  has  he  for  all  his  efforts  ? 
Not  even  the  love  of  study,  or  of  mental  exercise,  for  all  his  toil 
was  weariness  to  him. 

c.  Teaching  by  Investigation,  now  at  last  known  in  Endand 
also,  as  the  heuristic*  method,  where  the  teacher  by  skilful 
questioning  leads  the  pupil  in  the  path  of  discovery.  This 
instruction  is  admitted  by  all  our  leading  educationalists  as  the 
most  formative  (bildendy  as  the  Germans  call  it),  because  know- 
ledge is  made  a  means  to  an  end ;  as  its  acquisition  is  mainly 
due  to  the  pupil's  own  efforts,  the  teacher  restricting  himself  to 
seeing  that  the  data  of  the  problem  are  clearly  apprehended  by 
the  pupil  and  guiding  his  steps  in  the  search  after  truth  in  the 
discovery  of  wnich  the  pupil  finds  his  highest  reward.  When 
the  solution  is  found,  the  end  of  the  lesson  is  attained,  and  there 
is  no  need,  indeed  it  is  not  desirable,  to  commit  the  *'  Rule " 
thus  discovered  to  memory,  for,  if  forgotten,  it  can  be  redis- 
covered, and  this  rediscovery  will  grow  easier  and  more  rapid 
with  every  repetition ;  tiU  at  last  the  process  is  remembered  oy 
analysis  and  association.  Such  teaching  can  dispense  witn 
prizes  and  scholarships,  and  all  other  adventitious,  unhealthy, 
and  sometimes  even  immoral,  incitements  to  work.  This  is  no 
reflection  on  the  noble  founders  of  scholarships,  but  only  on  the 
abuses  to  which  they  have  led. 

Section  3. — Examples  of  the  Three  Methods. 

An  example  or  two  of  the  three  methods  will  make  this  clear. 

First  IllvMration. 

Let  it  be  required  to  teach  Multiplication  of  an  integer  by  an 
integer,  say :  58469  by  6037. 

Br  Cram. — Place    the  nmltiplier  (6037)  neatly  under  the 

multiplicand  (58469)  and  draw  a  line  underneath,  thus  :     ^^0.7 

Multiply  the  upper  line  first  by  7,  and  write  the  first  figure  of 
this  product  (3)  under  the  7,  (the  number  by  which  you  mul- 
tiply), thus :  58469 

6037 

409283;  next  multiply  by  3,  and  again  write  the 
first  figure  of  the  new  product  (7)  under  the  3  by  which  you 
multiply  thus :  58469 

6037 

409283 

175407  ;  before  proceeding  similarly  when  you 
multiply  by  6,  do  not  omit  to  place  an  0  under  the  0  of  the 
multiplier,  thus :  58469 

6037 

409283 
175407 
3508140 


352977353  and  now  draw  a  line  and  add  up  the 
*  i8/?/tfxfl#=I  find 
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three  products.  Learn  by  heart.  Rule :  To  multiply  one  number 
by  another  number  write  the  multiplier  under  the  multiplicand ; 
then  multiply  the  multiplicand  separately  by  each  figure  of  the 
multiplier,  taking  care  to  place  the  first  figure  of  each  product 
under  that  figure  of  the  multiplier  by  which  you  multiply; 
lastly,  add  up  the  several  products. 

By  Demonstration. — The  teacher  by  this  method  proceeds 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  crammer  has  done,  but  he  adds : 
the  reason  for  this  process  is  readily  understood,  for  when  we 
multiply  by  the  3  we  really  multiply  by  30,  and  we  ought  to 
have  added  a  cipher,  which  would  fall  up  the  empty  space  imder 
the  3  of  the  previous  line,  and  similarly,  when  we  multiply  by 
the  6,  we  really  multiply  by  6000,  and  we  ought  to  have  added 
three  ciphers,  which  would  fill  up  the  three  empty  places  of  the 
third  line ;  in  full,  therefore,  the  working  would  look  thus  : 

58469 
6037 

409283 

1754071SL 

350814^^^ 

352977353,  but  the  scored  out  ciphers,  being  superfluous, 
are  omitted.     Hence,  learnt  by  heart :  Kule,  &c.,  as  above. 

By  Investigation,  or  by  the  "  heuristic  "  method. 

(The  pupils  are  supposed  to  have  already  discovered  the  process  of 
multiplication  by  a  single  digit,  by  powers  of  ten,  and  by  multiples  of  these 
powers. 

Notice  that  the  crammer  and  the  teacher  by  demonstration  commonlj 
plunge  in  medias  res.  The  teacher  on  the  heuristic;  method  approaches  his 
problem  by  easy  stages. 

Teacher:  It  is  required  to  multiply  58469  by  6037.  WTiat 
does  that  mean  ? 

Pupils :  It  means  that  58469  is  to  be  taken  6037  time^. 

T.  Might  I  write  this  number  down  6037  times  and  then 
proceed  to  add  it  up  ? 

P.  (laughing).  That  would  be  much  too  long  and  troublesome. 

T.  What  else  can  you  suggest  ? 
P.  No  answer. 

T.  Could  not  we  take  the  number  58469  one  thousand  times 
with  great  ease  ? 

P.  Yes,  by  adding  three  ciphers, 

T.  How?  You,  James,  come  to  the  black-board  and  do  it 
(James  writes  58469000.) 

T.  Good :  now  could  we  turn  this  1000  times  into  6000  times  ? 
P.  Yes,  by  multiplying  58469000  by  6. 

T.  Do  it.  (James  writes  350814000,  and,  being  bidden, 
returns  to  his  desk.) 
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T.  We  have  now  found  the  product  for  6000  times ;  is  that  all 
we  want  ? 

P.  No ;  we  want  the  number  58469,  37  more  times. 

T.  How  shall  we  find  that  ? 

P.  First  find  for  30  times,  and  then  for  7  times. 

T.  Somebody  come  forward  and  do  it;  you,  Fred.  (Fred 
writes  68469  x  80= 1754070 ;  and,  at  the  teacher's  suggestion,  in 
another  part  of  the  board,  58469x7  =  409283,  all  the  while 
working  aloud  in  some  such  wording  as :  63'  carry  6 ;  42,  48' 
carry  4 ;  28,  32'  carry  3 ;  56,  59'  carry  5,  35,  40'.) 

T.  We  have  now  three  products  on  the  board — ^viz.,  350814000, 
which  is  6000  times  the  multiplicand;  1754070,  which  is 
30  times,  and  409283,  which  is  seven  times  the  multiplicand ; 
how  shall  we  find  the  answer  for  6037  times  ? 

P.  By  adding  the  three  lines 

T.  (interrupts)  Call  them  "products." 
P.  By  adding  the  three  products  together. 

T.  Harry,  will  you  come  out  and  do  it  ? 
Harry  works :  ,  58469  x  6037 

350814000 

1754070 

409283 

352977353 

T.  That  is  right.  Shall  we  try  another  problem  ?  Who  will 
come  out  and  work  one  ?  (Several  hands  are  eagerly  held  up. 
and  the  teacher  selecting  John  dictates) :  Seventy-five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  is  to  be  multiplied  by  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  two. 

J.  writes  75897  x  5702,  and  works  aloud  : 

379485000 

53127900 

151794 

432764694 

T.  (questions)  This  first  product    is    how    many  times    the 
multiplicand  ? 
P.  5000  time. 

T.  And  the  second  product  ? 
P.  700  times. 

T.  And  the  third  product  ? 
P.  Twice  the  multiplicand. 

T.  And  all  the  three  products  together  ? 
P.  5702  times  the  multiplicand. 

T.  That  is  what  we  were  required  to  do. 

Now  the  whole  class  have  some  problems  given  them  to  work 
in  their  ciphering  books.    At  a  later  stage  the  teacher  points 
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out  that  the  terminal  ciphers  mi^ht  be  omitted,  and  by  a^jtual 
trials  shows  that  theproducts  might  have  been  worked  in  any 
order  we  pleased.  Tnis  proves  very  advantageous  when,  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  "  contracted  operations "  are  taken  in 
hand. 

Secoiul  Illustration. 
It  is  required  to  reduce  |  f  to  a  decimal  fraction. 


32)  230  (-71875 
60 
280 
240 
160 


By  Cram.— Divide  23  by  32,  thus :  32  in  23 
is  not  contained,  add  0  to  23,  making  230,  32 
in  230,  7  times,  mark  T  in  the  Quotient  (and 
don't  neglect  placing  a  point,  called  the  decimal 
point,  before  this  -7),  remainder  6 ;  add  0,  32 
in  60,  r,  remainder  28 ;  add  0,  32  in  280,  8', 
remainder  24 ;  add  0,  32  in  240,  7,  remainder  16 ;  add  0,  32  in 
160.  6',  no  remainder.  Therefore  f|  = -71875.  Learn  by  heart 
Rule:  To  reduce  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  divide  the 
numerator  by  the  denominator^  add  ciphers  to  the  successive 
remainders  till  there  is  no  remainder — the  quotient  is  the 
decimal  fraction  required. 

By  Demonstration. — To  the  crammer's  work  this  teacher 
adds :  We  know  that  if  the  terms  of  a  fraction  are  both 
multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  mmaber  the  value  of  the 
fraction  remains  unaltered ;  now : —  §  =  ^^  (both  terms  be- 
ing multiplied  by  100,000)  =  iSrl  =  S  hence,  Rule  &c., 

as  above. 

32)  2300000  (71875 

60 

280 

240 

160 


By  Investigation,  or  by  the  heuristic  method. 

(The  pupils  have  already  been  led  in  previous  lessons  to  discover  the 
utility  of  tractions  whose  denominators  are  powers  of  ten,  and  we  imagine 
that  we  are  handling  peculiar  units  that  split  up  readily  into  10  equal  pwrts 
or  10  tenths ;  each  tenth  again  mto  10  equal  parts,  or  10  hundredths ; 
each  hundredth  into  10  thousandths,  and  so  on.) 

We  now  approach  our  problem  by  easy  stages,  thus : — 
J«iofi*=^. 

i  is  the  vulgar  fraction,  whose  equivalent  decimal  fraction  is  jV  5 
if  T^  is  reduced  to  lowest  terms  we  recover  the   original 
fraction  \, 
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J  =  J  of  3,  i.e.  3  of  these  peculiar  units  are  to  be  divided  into  4 
equal  parts ;  1  unit  =  fg-,  3  units  =  f g^. 

n^4=x^&i^,rOver; 

tV  =  T^;  tVit  -^  4  =  1I5;  together  v^  +  r^  =  ih\ 

:,  f  is  the  vulgar  fraction,  whose  equivalent  decimal  fraction 

if  tVV  is  reduced  to  lowest  term,  we  recover  the  original 
fraction  \. 


Similarly  the  teacher  deals  with  ^,  %  J,  ^,  \\,  and  finally 
treats  ff ,  the  object  of  the  lesson,  thus :  - 

e  =  i5V,of23  =  ^Vof        SV=    ^    &        Aover;       A=        1^ 

32"^^    10000^  10 000     10  0  0  0"    »  j  TTToin)  ~ TxnroTra 
inr  of  Tinnnnr = xTd?opo  *  ^^  remainder. 

•'•  Ty  ^  TT7    •"  TOTJ"  "H  TirOOr  +  TDToTny    •"   100000  ^  TOOOOU"* 

/,  14  is  the  vulgar  fraction,  whose  equivalent  decimal  fraction 
is  iVoVo'o>  which,  if  reduced  to  lowest  terms,  becomes  |4,  the 
original  fraction. 

When  a  number  of  problems  have  been  thus  worked  out,  the 
process  is  condensed  thus — 

Ifit  stage :  32  )  230  (  T^  +  T*Tr  +  rrfW  +  rishns  +  ido'ood« 

60 

280 

240 

160 


2nd  stage:  32  )  230 (  71875 

60 
280 
240 
160 


By  this  method  the  student  gains  a  clear  perception  of  the 
value  of  each  digit  in  the  decimal  fraction  separately,  and  of  all 
of  them  together,  and  the  reconversion  of  decimal  into  vulgar 
fractions  follows  directlv  from  the  notions  thus  acquired.  The 
operations  with  decimal  fractions  will  be  very  easy,  and  this  will 
amply  repay  the  extra  labour  devoted  to  this  initiatory  stage. 

6689.  0  O 
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Third  III  u  strut  ion. 
It  is  required  to  find  i  x  f . 

Br  Cram. — Rule :  Multiply  the  two  numerators  together  for 
the  new  numerator,  and   the  t\fb  denominators  for  the  new 

denominator,  f  x  f  =  »  x  *  =  If  •    Answer. 
By  Demonstration. — J  x  f  =  |  x  (5  x  |)  =  (f  x  5)  x  f =^^  x  4 

=^Tr       •      '    —   3X7  ^T  3x7"        ^^•^• 

By  Investigation,  or  by  the  heuristic  method. — ^Teacher :  It 
is  required  to  multiply  f  by  I ;  what  does  that  mean  ? 
Pupils :  Take  |,  4  of  a  time. 

T.  ^  of  a  time  ?  Has  pai't  of  a  time  any  meaning  ?  Can  you 
say  you  have  seen  the  King  half  a  time  ? 

P.  (laughing).     No ;  part  of  a  time  has  no  meaning. 

T.  Never? 
P.  No,  never. 

T.  Is  it  sense  to  talk  of  a  wheel  having  turned  round  3  times  ? 
P.  Yes,  it  has  made  3  turns. 

T.  What  if  I  say,  the  wheel  has  turned  round  half  a  time,  has 
that  an  intelligible  meaning? 
P.  Yes,  the  wheel  has  made  half  a  turn. 

T.  May  it  mean  something  else  as  well  ? 

P.  (after  some  liesitation).    No ;  (and  some  add)  certainly  not 

T.  Then  shall  we  say  that  the  wheel  has  turned  half  a  time 
has  one  meaning,  and  only  one  meaning,  viz.,  that  it  has  made 
half  a  turn,  or  naif  a  revolution  ?  Would  you  say  then  that 
part  of  a  time  is  always  nonsense  ? 

P.  Not  always,  but  sometimes. 

T.  Let  us  now  return  to  our  problem : — |  x  f .  Suppose  a 
wheel  has  a  circumference  of  f  of  1  yard.  How  far  nas  it 
travelled  after  it  has  made  one  revolution  ? 

P.  I  of  1  yard. 

T.  If  it  has  made  |  of  one  revolution  ? 
P.  4  of  if  of  1  yard. 

T.  Well,  what  part  of  1  yard  is  that  ? 
P.  (No  answer.) 

Look  at  this  line : 


.L_I_J._JL_L 


B 


K      K      O     H      I      J 


T.  Suppose  A  B  to  represent  a  yard,  what  would  A  C  be  ? 
I  of  a  yard,  a  foot. 

Let  us  say  }i  of  1  yard.     What  would  A  D  represent  ? 
f.  of  1  yard 
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T.  Good.     What  would  you  call  A  E  ? 
P.  No  answer. 

T.  Let  us  count  the  number  of  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  : 
P.  (count)  1 7. 

T.  What  then  would  vou  call  A  E  ? 
P.  I  of -J. 

T.  How  many  such  bits  can  you  get  out  of  the  whole  line 
AB? 

P.  21  such  bits. 

T.  How? 

P.  From  A  to  C,  7  bits ;  from  C  to  D,  7  bits ;  and  from  D  to  B 
again  7  bits;  in  all  21  bits. 

T.  How  much  then  is  |  of  -J^  of  1  yard  ? 
P.  ^V  of  1  yard. 

T.  I  of  f  of  1  yard  ? 
P.  ^V  of  1  yard. 

T.  f  of  1^  of  1  yard  ? 
P.  i^  of  1  yarct 

T.  We  shall  see  this  more  c' early,  if  we  take  f  of  f  of  a 

surface. 


L 

- 

• 

M 

N 

E 
F 

Q 
H 

I 


B 


From  a  diagram  such  as  the  above  the  teacher  can  readily 
elicit  from  the  pupils,  that  AC  =  J  of  the  whole  surface,  AD  =  jj  of 
ditto,  AE  =r  I,  AF  =  |,  AG  =  ^,  AH  =  |,  AI  =  f  of  ditto. 

AL  =  i  of  AE,  .-.  i  of  ^^  =  A-  of  1  wholej  .  i  ^r  i  «  i  ^r  i 
al8oAL  =  |of  AC,  .-.  |of^  =  ^Vof  1      „     / -^^^^-tOI^. 

AgainAM  =  JofAI  =  iof^=5xAL  =  ^U  .  iof4-iof  i 
also  AM  =  f  of  AC  =  f  of  J=  5  x  AL  =  ^\f  •  •  *^^t  -  f  oi^. 

Again  AN  =  f  of  AI  =  f  of  f  =  10  x  AL  =  ii\ 


also  AN  =  I  of  AD  =  f  of  f  =  10  X  AL 

;.  toff  =  f  off  =  II 

5589 
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To  summarise : 

iof|  =  A:, 

-Joff  =  -H 
After  a  number  of  problems  have  lieen  thus  reasoned  out,  the 
"  ultimate  generalisation  "  is  arrived  at  by  sheer  reiteration  and 
rapidity  of  thought 

T.  We  have  not  yet  done  with  this  piece  of  work ;  have  we 
not  been  guilty  of  great  carelessness  ?  We  worked  |  of  i  and 
we  were  asked  to  work  f  x  ^.     Is  x   =  of  ? 

P.  (bewildered  and  perplexed).  No ;  division  is  "  of." 

T.  Are  you  sure  ? 

P.  Yes,  surely ;  if  you  divide  any  number  by  2,  you  take  the  half 
of  that  number. 

T.  To  divide  (say  18)  by  2  means  take  |  of  18,  not  2  of  18 ; 
you  see  then  that  18  ^  2  =»  ^  of  18, 

18  -f  3  =  i  of  18  and  so  on,  and  you  can 
only  substitute  "  of "  for  -r  if  you  change  2  into  i,  3  into  i,  9 
into  i,  and  so  on;  but  to  take  2  of  18  =  2  x  18;  were  we 
right  then  in  substituting  "of"  for  x  ? 

r.  (One  pupil's  voice) :  To  take  2  of  18  leaves  16. 

T.  Do  you  all  agree  to  that  ? 

P.  (Some  voices) :  Yes ;  yes,  certainly ;  I  think  so. 

T.  Let  me  take  some  sevens,  say  6  sevens : 


How  many  of  these  sevens  have  I  now  taken  ? 
P.  Four  of  the  sevens. 

T.  How  many  more  of  these  sevens  do  I  still  want  ? 
P.  Two  more  of  the  sevens. 

T.  Good.    How  many  units  are  there  in  4  of  these  sevens  ? 
P.  28  units. 

T.  And  in  6  of  the  sevens  ? 
P.  42  units. 

T.  Is  it  right  then  to  say,  that  6  of  sevens  =  6x7?  and  2  of 
18  =  2xJ.8. 
P.  It  seems  so,  but  it  is  very  strange. 

T.  The  whole  diflScultv  lies  in  the  various  ways  we  use  the 
little  word  "  of" ;  we  ougnt  to  express  18  —  2  as  2  ojf  18,  but  2  of 
18  =  2  X  18.  It  will  appear  less  strange  to  you,  when  you  thmfe 
it  over  several  times,  but  I  have  another  difficulty.  '  WTiich  is 
more,  f  or  |  x  f  ?    (Look  at  our  diagram.) 

P.  f  is  more  than  f  x  f . 

T.  Then  does  multiplication  make  less  ?  Is  not  that  contrarv 
to  all  we  have  learnt  hitherto  ? 

P.  Yes,  of  course.     (One  hand  is  held  up.) 
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T.  What  have  you  to  say,  Fred  ?  * 

Fred.    There  is  no  increase  if  you  multiply  by  1. 

T.  I  am  very  pleased,  Fred,  with  this  answer.  Now  take  any 
number,  say  18. 

18x5  =  90 
18x4  =  72 
18x3  =  54 
18x2  =  36 
18x1  =  18 
18x1=  9 
18  X  ;?,  =   6  and  so  on. 

Thus  we  sec  that  as  the  multiplier  otows  less,  so  the  product 
approaches  the  multiplicand,  wn^n  tne  multipUer  is  unity  the 
product = the  multiplicand,  and  when  the  multiplier  is  less  than 
unity  then  the  product  is  less  than  the  multiplicand.f 

Comment. — This  last  illustration  clearly  shows  how  very 
expeditious  and  easy  for  the  teacher  cram  is,  how  lengthy  and 
laborious  heuristic  teaching  is ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  how  little 
is  learnt  by  the  former  method,  how  much  is  gained,  what 
habits  of  accurate  thought  are  formed  and  what  amount  of 
mental  activity  is  called  into  play,  by  the  heuristic  method, 
which  enlists  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  pupils. 

The  experienced  teacher  will  moreover  see  that  by  thus 
teaching  x  -J,  the  ground  has  been  prepared  for-r  ^. 

Section  4. — On  Visualisation. 

In  the  last  lesson  the  teacher  employed  a  diagram  to  give 
clearness  and  precision  to  his  teaching;  in  fact  some  sense- 
impression  should,  wherever  possible,  form  the  starting-point  of 
the  lesson  to  be  given,  for  this  alone  brings  the  data  of  the  pro- 
blem in  sharp  outlines  before  the  pupil.  Of  all  the  avenues 
that  lead  to  the  brain  that  of  the  eye  is  the  most  frequented 
and  most  helpful  to  thought. 

Segniiis  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 
Quani  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  ndelibus,  et  quae 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator. — Horace. 

And  Goethe  says : 

Wenn  icli  sehe  dann  denke  ich^ 
Wenn  ich  denke  dann  sehe  ich. 

Both  these  poets,  it  is  true,  apply  their  maxim  to  art,  but  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  art  of  teaching. 

Thinking  and  Seeing  must  go  together,  for  vision  aids  thought, 
and  thought  guides  and  corrects  vision,  and  no  good  elemental^' 
teacher  will  rest  satisfied  with  his  work  till  he  has  made  his 
subject  matter  evident  to  his  pupils'  senses.  The  Ix^st  visualisa- 
tion of  the  numerical  magnitudes  of  our  decimal  system  ol 

♦  This  has  actually  occurred. 

t  Pupils  who  know  a  little  Latin  might  have  pK)inted  out  to  them,  that 
words  often  drift  away  from  their  original  meanings;  thus  "pen**  is  no 
longer  a  feather  or  a  quill,  but  a  writing  tool. 
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notation  is  furnished  by  the  metric  units,  for  they  exhibit  the 
poweiB  of  ten  both  actually  and  relatively,  and  a  skilful  teacher 
can  by  means  of  them  illustrate :  (a)  the  component  parts  of  the 
powers  of  ten,  e.g.,  100  =  2  x  50  =  4  x  25  =  5  x  20  =  10  x  10, 
(6)  prime  and  composite  numbers,  (c)  the  products  of  the  multi- 
plication-table, (a)  Numeration  and  Notation,  (e)  the  four 
"  cardinal  rules,"  (/)  decimal  fractions,  both  terminating  and 
recurring,  (g)  percentages  inclusive  of  discount,  interest,  &c.,  and 
(h)  extraction  of  square  root  To  render  visible  the  operations 
>vith  £  8.  d.,  Messrs.  Philip  and  Son,  of  Fleet  Street,  have 
published  imitation  coins  oi  pasteboard,  which  can  be  utilised 
m  teaching  addition,  subtraction,  and  many  operations  of 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 


Section   5. — On  the  Sequence  of  Lessons. 

At  the  earliest  stages  the  children  should  be  well  exercised  in 
manipulating  numbers  mentally.  Mental  Arithmetic  trains  the 
powers  of  attention,  of  concentration,  and  of  rapidity  of  thought; 
moreover,  if  the  mechanical  manipulation  of  numbers  is  fairly 
well  mastered  the  drudgery  of  Arithmetic  is  overcome,  and  only 
the  rationale  of  processes,  which  is  always  pleasurable,  has  to  be 
dealt  with ;  and,  finally,  skill  in  mental  calculation  comes  in  very 
usefully  in  the  practical  affitirs  of  life.  A  good  course  of  Mental 
Arithmetic  should  also  teach  how  to  utilise  our  admirable 
system  of  coinage  in  calculating  dozens,  scores,  discount  of  5 
and  2^  %,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Written  Arithmetic  should  also  at  the  earlv  stages  be 
connected  with  practical  business,  because  little  problems,  such 
as  the  calculation  of  small  tradesmen's  bills,  givmg  change  out 
of  a  shilling  or  £1  on  payments  of  less  amounts,  evoke  the 
children's  interest,  and  are  likely  to  enlist  the  parents*  sjinpathy 
with  their  school-work  far  more  than  if  they  have  len^hy 
operations  set  them  for  home-work,  which  the  parents  criticise 
aaversely  because  they  cannot  imderstand  them. 

When  more  complex  problems,  or  operations  with  larger 
numbers  are  taken  in  hand,  it  is  exceedingly  difScult  to  prescnbe 
a  sequence  of  lessons,  to  be  undeviatingly  followed,  because  the 
order  of  leasons  must  be  adapted  to  the  average  ability  of  the 
class,  and  perhaps  even  to  local  requirements. 

It  is  nevertheless  possible  to  lay  down  certain  general  prin- 
ciples, which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of: 

a.  The  difficulties  must  be  graduated,  so  as  to  make  the  long 
ascent  an  easy  gradient ; 

b.  In  all  cases  advance  must  be  made  from  the  Particular  to 
the  General,  and  from  the  Concrete  to  the  Abstract ; 

c.  Each  new  operation  must  flow  from  and  find  its  raiaon 
d'etre  in  one  that  nas  preceded  it,  for  then  we  follow  the  genesis 
and  ^owth  of  ideas  in  the  learner's  mind.  For  example,  Sub- 
traction should  through  Cumulative  Subtraction  (in  which 
children  are  always  greatly  interested)  lead  to  Division  in  both 
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its  meanings ;  Short  Division  to  early  notions  of  Vulgar  Fractions 
and  at  suitable  stages  decimal  fractions  should  be  interwoven 
with  vulgar  fractions  and  so  on ;  from  this  follows 

d.  that  no  good  teacher  will  follow  the  order  of  the  text  book, 
for  this  proceeds  logically,  but  the  teacher  must  proceed  psy- 
chologically. For  example,  the  text  book  teaches  G.C.M. 
and  L.C.M.,  the  rationale  and  use  of  which  are  difficult  to  under- 
stand early  under  Integral  Arithmetic,  but  the  wise  teacher 
postpones  these  subjects  till  the  need  of  them  is  felt  in  teaching 

Tiia      a         J  ci    .    c*       ad-^zbc  n     n 
^=-j-,  andg±^=    -^-.finaUy. 

e.  The  examples  to  be  worked  by  the  pupils  shoula  not  only 
illustrate  the  subject  matter  taught,  but  some  of  them  should  be 
preparatory  for  future  work;  thus  in  addition  some  problems 
should  consist  of  addenda  of  like  amount  to  suggest  multipli- 
cation ;  in  the  lessons  on  vulgar  fractions  some  problems  might 
advantageously  be  set  with  fractions  whose  denominators  are 
powers  of  10  and  so  on. 

Section  6. — On  the  Formation  of  Habits  of  Accuracy. 

A  good  Arithmetician  may  from  habits  of  inaccuracy  be  an 
unreliable  Computer,  and  as  such  habits,  when  once  contracted, 
are  hard  to  eradicate,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  teacher  early  to 
attend  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  accuracy,  and  to  cultivate 
them  right  through  the  whole  course  of  arithmetical  studies. 
Among  the  means  to  be  adopted  the  following  may  be  recom- 
mended : 

a.  Great  neatness  of  work  both  in  the  shape  and  distinctness 
of  the  figures  and  in  their  orderly  arrangement ; 

6.  Absolute  mastery  of  the  Addition,  Multiplication,  and 
Shilling  and  Pence  tables,  so  as  to  secure 

c.  Great  rapidity  of  work,  the  mind  of  the  slow  computer 
being  apt  to  wander ; 

d.  The  adoption  of  regular,  concise,  and  rhythmic  wording  in 
actual  working  (see  p.  575) ; 

e.  Rapid  and  continuous  mental  application  of  tests  of 
accuracy,  such  as  casting  out  nines  and  elevens,  etc. ; 

/.  When  errors  are  detected,  the  computer  ought  to  watch 
what  particular  mistakes  he  is  prone  to  commit  and  strive  to 
avoid  them. 

Section  7. — On  Home-work. 

Home-work  carefully  selected  both  with  respect  to  quantity 
and  quality  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  pupils  and  interesting 
to  their  parents,  but  must  of  necessity  largely  increase  the 
teacher's  labouis. 

The  pupil  is  kept  out  of  harm's  way  by  having  his  leisure  time 
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profitably  employed,  and  by  being  compelled  to  work  inde- 
pendently gains  in  self-reliance,  a  valuable  factor  in  the  fomiation 
of  his  character. 

The  parents'  interest  in  the  child's  work  being  roused,  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  be  inclined  to  cooperate  with  the 
school  authorities  in  enforcing  regularity  and  punctuality  of 
attendance  and  will  more  readily  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
loss  of  the  child's  earnings  during  the  school-years.  The 
teacher,  no  doubt,  will  feel  that  the  correction  of  these  exercises 
adds  enormously  to  his  labours,  which  are  arduous  and  respon- 
sible enough;  but  the  school-authorities  must  take  that  mto 
consideration,  and  afford  him  relief  in  some  other  directions, 
such  as  reduction  of  the  size  of  classes  and  diminution  of  his 
multifarious  clerk-work.  The  increase  of  expenditure  entailed 
thereby  is  amply  made  good  by  the  greater  eflSciency  of  the 
school. 

The  pupil's  work  at  home,  or  at  school,  might  be  done  on 
slates,  on  loose  sheets,  or  in  stitched  exercise-oooks.  We  will 
examine  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  each. 

The  Use  of  the  Slate  is  econoniical,  but  in  every  other  way 
most  undesirable.  The  repulsive  habits  that  so  often  accompany 
slate  work  may  be  discountenanced  and  repressed,  but  the  grey 
pencil-marks  on  the  grey  surface  are  injunous  to  the  evesight 
and  the  danger  that  the  spread  of  education  tends  to  do  harm 
to  the  eyes  of  the  children  is  real  and  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against. 

Work  on  loose  sheets  of  white  (not  blue)  paper  with  dark 
pencil  for  younger  children,  and  w^ith  very  black  ink  for  the 
older  pupils,  obviates  this  disadvantage,  but  it  shares  with  slate- 
work  the  grave  drawback  that  the  pupil,  by  being  accustomed 
to  destroy  nis  work,  contracts  habits  of  carelessness  and  untidi- 
ness, anu  loses  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  results  of 
previous  labours  with  those  of  the  present  time.  No  better  nor 
more  legitimate  stimulus  for  continued  exertion  can  be  found 
than  a  gratifying  sense  of  progress  made ;  for  these  reasons 

Work  in  stitched  exercise  books  is  to  be  preferred.  Exercise 
and  ciphering  books  honestly  kept  and  carefully  preserved  are  an 
excellent  record  and  index  of  the  work  of  the  pupil,  who  can  be 
taught  to  take  pride  in  them  and  treasure  them  in  later  years  as 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  his  school-life. 

Section  8. — On  the  Correction  of  Exercises. 

It  is  certain  that  a  careful  correction  of  exercises  adds  greatly 
to  the  self-sacrificing  labours  of  the  teacher,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  without  this  self-sacrifice  the  teaching  loses  more 
than  half  of  its  efiiciency.  The  problem  before  us  is  now  to  com- 
bine a  minimum  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  with  a 
maximum  of  benefit  to  the  taught. 

If  the  teacher  inidertakes  the  great  labour  of  making  all  the 
corrections  himself,  then  the  chances  are  that  his  young  charges 
will  merely  give  a  hasty  glance  at  the  alterations  made  without 
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taking  the  pains  to  account  for  them,  or  they  would  perhaps 
ignore  them  altogether,  and  only  look  at  the  award  at  the  end  of 
the  exercise,  if  any  such  is  ^ven  ;*  this  system  would  be  a  com- 
bination of  a  maximum  ot  labour  oil  the  part  of  the  teacher 
with  a  minimum  of  benefit  to  the  pupil ;  the  very  reverse  of 
what  we  are  in  trying  to  secure. 

A  noble-minded  Catholic  prelate,  Vincent  Eduard  Milde, 
Prince-Archbishop  of  Vienna,  who  was  as  eminent  as  an  edu- 
cationalist as  he  was  as  a  priest,  made  the  following  wise  sugges- 
tion :  "Man  halte  den  Zogling  an  den  Fehler  selbst  zu  verbessern  ; 
(lenn  nur  dadurch  wird  der  Fehler  selbst  ein  Bildungsmittel 
Ittr  den  Zogling."  (Lead  the  pupil  himself  to  correct  his  errors ; 
for  thus  only  does  the  error  itself  become  a  means  of  culture  to 
the  pupil.) 

In  obedience  to  this  maxim  the  teacher  should  by  mf^ans  of 
well-understood  symbols  merely  indicate  the  place  and  nature 
of  the  error,  and  then  return  the  exercise  to  the  pupil,  who 
should  make  his  own  corrections  either  in  a  wide  margin 
specially  reserved  for  that  purpose,  or  better  still  on  the  left- 
hand  page,  the  pupil's  original  work  being  confined  to  the  right- 
hand  page.  Then  these  corrections  are  once  more  submittea  to 
the  teacher  and  if  necessary  discussed  with  the  pupil. 

This  system  reduces  the  teacher's  labour  and  combines  with 
the  benefits  of  class  teaching  the  far  greater  advanta^^es  of 
individual  instruction,  for  the  pupil  will  find  it  impossible  to 
slur  over  or  extenuate  his  negligence,  and  at  the  same  time  if  by 
a  not  uncommon  and  hardly  avoidable  accident  some  premature 
knowledge  has  been  expected  of  the  pupil  the  teacher  has  the 
opportunity  of  rectifying  the  slip. 

It  should  be  insisted  on  that  the  pupil  should  work  straight 
into  his  ciphering  book  and  not  waste  time  with  neat  trans- 
cription, nor  should  erasures  be  allowed,  but  errors  should  be 
neatly  scored  out  with  a  ruler.  If  all  the  pupil's  work  is 
recorded,  the  teacher  can  trace  his  chain  of  reasoning  and  the 
source  of  error  and  deal  with  it,  and  moreover  habits  of  neatness 
thus  enforced  are  a  prime  requisite  to  the  formation  of  habits  of 
caution  and  accuracy.  To  secure  this,  ciphering  books  should 
be  ruled  in  chequers  on  the  right-hand  page — u  the  left-hand, 
the  correction,  page  is  ruled  in  simple  straight  lines  the  pupil  is 
gradually  emancipated  from  the  leading-string  of  the  cheques. 

It  is  obvious  tnat,  miUatia  vudimdis,  Mude's  suggestion  is 
equally  applicable  and  advantageous  to  other  branches  of  study. 

A.   SONNENSCHEIN. 


*  If  awards  are  given  they  should  be  determined  on  principles  clearly 
understood  by  both  teacher  ^d  pupils. 
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A  SUGGESTION  AS  REGARDS  LANGUAGES  IN 
SECONDARY  DAY  SCHOOLS. 


During  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  sprung  up  a  new  type 
of  school,  providing,  one  mieht  ahnost  say,  for  a  new  type^  of 
scholar,  and  those  who  have  nad  to  guide  the  destinies  of  these 
schools  have  been  &ce  to  face  with  the  difficult  problem  as  to 
what  share  of  the  Time-Table  should  be  allcTtted  to  the  various 
languages.  A  variety  of  circumstances  have  influenced  the 
decisions  arrived  at  in  the  diiSerent  cases,  but  the  experience  of 
the  writer  is  not  in  favour  of  the  usually  adopted  compromise, 
and  the  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to  suggest  a  new  solution  of 
the  problem. 

At  the  outset  I  must  state  that  I  propose  to  consider  the  needs 
of  that  type  of  school,  rapidly  growing  .more  and  more 
common,  which  takes  boys  from  8  to  16 — in  a  few  rare  instances 
to  17 — thoueh  I  think  tnat  the  plan  might  possibly  be  applic- 
able to  sucn  country  grammar  schools  as  have  to  do  the 
work  of  several  types,  and  to  the  modem  sides  of  some  of  the 
larger  schools.    A  number  of  schools  are  now  worked  under  the 


might  be  tried.  It  is  clear  that  a  boy  imder  such  a  sciencf 
system  cannot  take  all  the  languages.  The  burden  is  already  as 
great  as  can  be  carried.  To  such  schools  and  to  the  great 
Classical  Schools  the  suggestion  is  not  applicable.  An  objection 
has  been  raised  to  the  suggestion  by  an  eminent  authority  on 
other  grounds,  viz.,  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  abolish  I^tin 
altogether  and  deal  only  with  French  and  Grerman.  I  am  quite 
of  tne  opinion  that  the  modem  languages  would  be  much 
improved  by  such  a  plan,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in 
the  schools  we  are  considering  it  is  not  pusHlhle  to  abolish 
Lilt  in.  They  all  have  to  provide  for  boys  who  may  require 
Latin  for  the  entrance  examination  to  the  profession  or  business 
they  propose  to  adopt.  For  example,  no  boy  can  ibecome  a 
solicitor,  a  chartered  accountant,  or  a  pharmaceutical  chemist, 
unless  he  can  show  a  slight  knowledge  of  Latin.  I  say  nothing 
as  to  the  value  of  such  Latin  as  is  demanded  The  fact  remains 
that  it  is  demanded,  and  it  is  absurd  to  saj  that  these  schools 
are  not  to  prepare  boys  for  such  life-work  as  the  above. 

Though  I  am  a  firm  beUever  in  the  value  of  a  classical  train- 
ing, I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  for  alL  We  seem  to  restrict 
ourselves,  with  a  variety  of  very  small  modifications,  to  one 
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scheme  of  liberal  education,  which  cannot  be  a  wise  plan,  and  is 
becoming  impossible  without  grave  loss. 

While  unhesitatingly  giving  a  large  place  in  the  curriculum  to 
languages,  we  have  to  consider  that  our  choice  is  not  altogether 
restricted. 

Greek  in  a  modem  school  is,  1  fear,  out  of  the  question : 
French  is  practically  an  essential 

I  have  always  had  a  desire  to  hear  the  advocates  of  the  use  of 
the  dead  languages  put  Greek  before  Latin.  It  is  equally  beauti- 
ful ;  many  think  more  so.  It  is  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ana  it  is  a  pity  that  so  few  can  reaa  the  original.  Finally,  it 
is  far  more  closely  allied  to  modem  Greek  than  Latin  to  Italian, 
and  hence  might  be  more  likely  to  prove  of  practical  use  in  later 
life.  But  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  to  get  away  from  the  bonds 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  obvious  needs  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

As  regards  French,  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  an  essential  in  any 
school,  and  the  new  method  of  teaching  it  as  a  living  language 
on  lines  similar  to  those  suggested  by  rrofessor  Rippmann  wim 
the  use  of  HolzeVs  pictures,  and  also  by  Mr.  Fabian  Ware,  in  a 
paper  in  Vol.  3  of  Special  Reports,  is  becoming  more  common. 

Hence  I  feel  that  no  time  need  be  spent  in  upholding  the 
view  that  in  modern  schools,  at  least,  we  should  make  French 
our  first  foreign  language,  and  that  we  should  begin,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  little  detail  as  to  grammar. 

I  have  tried  the  plan  for  some  time  with  complete  satisfaction, 
and  find  that  in  the  next  stage  the  boys  more  readily  master  the 
rules  of  syntax,  because  they  have  a  good  vocabulary  and  can 
fix  their  attention  on  the  rule  before  them  and  not  on  hunting 
out  the  French  equivalent  for  the  English  words.  It  would  te 
as  well  to  add  that  in  my  experiment  Doys  in  the  lowest  form  do 
no  Latin  and  confine  their  attention  to  English  and  French. 

With  such  premisses  my  suggestion  is  tnat  in  schools  of  the 
above  tjrpHe  German  should  be  taken  at  the  next  stage,  followed 
by  Latin  in  the  case  of  certain  boys — i.e.,  reversing  me  practice 
usual  at  the  present  time,  whereby  all  would  take  Latin,  while 
a  few  do  German  during  their  last  yeiir,  or  perhaps  two  years.  On 
these  lines  German  would  be  the  linguistic  backbone,  while  Latin 
would  be  looked  on  as  desirable  for  tnose  who  could  attain  to  it. 

Latin  would  not  be  abolished  as  in  a  German  Realschule,  and 
I  believe  it  would  remain  within  the  .reach  of  any  Ixyy  likely  to 
profit  by  it — a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  in  view  of  the 
requirements  of  the  various  professional  bodies. 

It  is  only  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger  towns  that  a  school 
can  confine  itself  to  providing  for  one  typo  of  scholar.  I  doubt 
whether,  in  England,  there  is  any  such  secondary  school  This,  more 
than  anything,  renders  it  necessa/^  to  retain  Latin  in  some  vxiy. 

Would  not  such  a  plan  as  the  above  help  us  to  provide 
both  for  those  for  whom  Latin  is  an  advantage  and  for  those  for 
whom  it  is  of  small  profit  ? 

We  have  generally  to  provide  also  for  a  few  boys  who  enter 
the  school  quite  young  and  are  destined,  from  tne  outset,  to 
pass  on  to  a  first-grade  classical  school.     It  ought  not  to  be 
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impossible  to  arrange  for  them  under  the  scheme  to  take  Latin 
after  French  if  desired. 

The  consideration  of  a  draft  of  a  time-table  capable  of  much 
variation  according  to  individual  tastes  and  needs,  but  largely 
modelled  on  what  I  have  found  feasible  in  my  own  school,  will 
perhaps  make  the  suggested  plan  more  clear.  The  reader  murt 
note  tnat  this  time-table  is  not  one  actually  in  operation,  but 
Is  one  which  the  writer  would  adopt  did  circumstances  permit  of 
the  experiment  being  tried.  It  is  primarily  intended  to  exhibit 
the  above  proposal  in  diagrammatic  fonn. 

In  our  consideration  of  any  proposed  solution  of  the  problem 
we  are  naturally  face  to  face  with  three  questions : — 

(1.)  Is  there  any  necessity  for  such  a  change  ? 

(2.)  Is  there  any  advantage  gained  by  adopting  it  ? 

(3.)  Is  there  any  overwhelming  loss  attached  to  it  ? 

1.  Among  the  pupils  for  whom  all  secondary  schools,  except 
the  great  classical  schools  previously  excluded,  have  to  provide, 
one  finds  the  majority  to  belong  to  one  of  two  types : — 

(a.)  Those  who  would  in  former  days  have  gone  to  the 
Grammar  school  and  do  so  still,  but  who,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  make  no  satisfitctory  advance  in  Latin. 

(6.)  Those  whose  education  oegins  in  the  public  elementary 
school,  and  whose  parents  are  laudably  anxious  to  give  them  a 
better  education.  These  boys  are  intended  for  commercial  life 
in  its  various  grades,  and  they  begin  their  secondary  education 
only  at  the  age  of  12  or  13.  We  are  all  agreed  that  their 
education  must  be  a  liberal  one,  or  it  will  be  wasted,  and  the 

Eroduct  dwarfed.  Hence  language  should  be,  of  necessity,  a 
trge — if  not  the  preponderating  element. 

ft  is  a  necessity  to  provide  for  the  latter,  and  the  time  at 
their  disposal  is  extremely  short:  an  advantage  if  we  can  do 
better  for  the  former  than  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  again,  teU  us  repeatedly  that  we 
must  turn  out  boys  knowing  Irench  and  German  wefl,  and,  in 
spite  of  much  improvement,  we  have  certainly  not  yet  done 
enough  in  this  direction. 

Simultaneously  with  these  demands,  others  have  been  made, 
until  our  curriculum  has  become  more  and  more  overburdened, 
and  unless  some  relief  is  obtained,  we  cannot  secure  for  boys 
who  leave  at  16,  and  often  earlier,  a  sound  foundation  in  the 
subjects  which  they  have  begun.  Such  facts  seem  to  point  to 
the  necessity  of  a  change. 

2.  As  regards  the  second  question,  we  may  say  that  to  provide 
what  is  wanted,  and  still  give  a  liberal  education  to  a  new  class 
of  boy,  is  certainly  one  advantage.  A  second  one  is  the  pro- 
bability of  more  rapid  advance  in  Latin  by  the  boys  who  really 
wish  to  learn  it.  As  long  as  Latin  is  compulsory  for  all,  three 
fifths  of  the  boys  in  non-classical  schools  oifer  tnat  worst  form 
of  drag  on  class  teaching — passive  resistance.    While,  if  Latin 
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were  begim  at  13-14  years  of  age  on  an  average  by  those  who 
seem  likely  to  profit  by  it,  they  would,  when  free  from  this  drag, 
make  twice  the  progress  even  m  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal. 
If  "  necessity "  is  felt  to  be  too  strong  a  term,  I  ma}'  at  least 
claim  that  such  a  scheme  is  advisable  unless  there  is  any  grave 
loss.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  (question  and  to  the  familiar 
and  customary  objections  alleged  against  even  the  partial  giving 
up  of  Latin  by  those  who  fear  to  see  the  standara  of  secondary 
education  lowered. 

3.  The  first  objector  would  probably  say  («)  "Latin  is  the 
htk^G  language  and  umst  bo  learnt  first." 

Is  not  this  an  argument  a^inst  beginning  it  too  early  ?  Surely 
it  Ls  not  a  right  system  or  education  to  put  the  more  complex 
form  of  lans^iagfc — the  one  most  unlike  his  own — ^before  a  yoimff 
brain.  The  £uf  has  often  seemed  to  me  very  worthl^.  altLu^ 
it  has  demanded  an  enormous  expenditure  of  time.  To  a 
young  boy  each  word  in  Latin  is  merely  a  piece  of  a   Chinese 

fuzzle  to  be  put  in  its  proper  place  according  to  a  set  pattern, 
t  is  only  years  afterwards  that  he  begins  to  see  the  true  position 
of  the  language  and  the  j^rpwth  from  it  of  modem  languages. 
The  teacher's  object  is  nicomprehensible  to  him,  and,  even 
though  he  does  what  he  is  told  with  charming  docility,  the  work 
is  often  distasteful.  Try  him  with  something  more  within  reach 
of  his  comprehension,  6.gr.,  as  I  have  above  suggested  with 
French,  and  you  have  on  your  side  the  powerful  lever  of  the 
boy's  own  interest  in  the  work. 

To  continue  with  Gerrtum — at  first  on  similar  lines — seems 
the  natural  corollary. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  ar^ment  usually  put  forward. 
(&.)  *'The  Chinese  puzzle  of  Latm  is  an  excellent — ^perhaps 
the  best— form  of  mental  gymnastic/'  Canon  Lyttelton,  in  a 
most  inspiring  article  on  "Teaching  and  Organisation/'  seems 
to  hold  out  this  point  as  his  last  weapon.  Such  teadiinff 
as  he  there  advocates  should  make  the  classical  bo/s  life 
indeed  a  pleasure,  but  his  argument  is  forcible  only  in  the 
case  of  the  classical  schools,  mough  it  may  have  been  so  in 
all  secondary  schools  of  forty  years  a^o.  In  our  modem  type  we 
surely  get  enough  mental  gymnastic  with  arithmetic,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  science,  as  now  taught,  when  we  regard  the 
increased  number  of  hours  allotted  to  them. 

Is  there  not  a  danger  that  we  are  providii^  for  too  much 
mental  gymnastic  and  losing  sight  of  literature  ? 

In  aodition  to  the  above  there  is  so  much  accidence  of  a 
difficult  character  to  be  learnt  in  German  and  so  many  special 
mles  of  syntax  that  it  would  largely  fill  any  possible  void.  No 
one,  even  if  ignorant  of  German,  who  has  read  Mark  Twain  on 
the    German  language  would    be    doubtful  of  its   gymnastic 

Sossibilities.    German,  coupled  with  the  large  number  of  houis 
evoted  to  mathematical  training,  would  adequately  replace  the 
Latin  and  Greek  of  the  old  days. 

(c.)  A  third  argument  often  used  is  that  a  liberal  education 
is  impossible  unless  the  student  reads   the    teaching   of   the 
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classical  authors  in  the  original  Even  now,  not  nine  out  of 
ten  boys  of  the  type  under  consideration  ever  get  far  enough  to 
read  more  than  a  tiny  portion  of  perhaps  two  Lsitin  authors,  and 
they  never  open  a  Latin  book  agam  after  leaving  school  if  they 
can  help  it.  If  we  ^ve  up  part  of  the  time  now  spent  on  Latin 
to  readmg  standard  Englisn  authors  and  studving  English  words 
the  boys  would  write  better  English,  and  know  more  of  the 
historv  and  great  thoughts  of  a  classical  past.  Even  in  classical 
schools,  how  many  boys  are  in  much  the  same  plight  after  years 
of  Latin  and  Greek  ?  But  in  my  case  we  have  to  deal  with  boys 
who  are  seldom  subjected  to  any  scholarly  influence  at  home, 
who  leave  schoo]  young,  and  who  need  GevTnan.  Few,  if  any  of 
them,  are  ''  humanised  "  by  such  Latin  as  they  acquire,  and  there 
is  no  time  to  put  before  them  the  masterpieces  of  their  own  tongue. 

(d.)  Woula  the  proposed  change  be  detrimental  to  those  who 
require  Latin  ? 

Such  a  danger  is  clearly  one  which  requires  serious  considera- 
tion. But,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  pointed  out  that,  being 
unhampered  by  the  unwilling,  they  might  be  expected  to  make 
more  rapid  progress  than  at  present,  and  thus  make  up  for  a  late 
beginning.  In  addition,  after  learning  the  elements  of  a 
language  such  as  German,  they  would  find  less  difficulty  with 
the  elements  of  Latin,  and  this  favours  a  more  speedy  aavance 
through  the  earlier  stages.  Any  loss  seems  to  be  easily  counter- 
balanced by  the  gain,  and  the  advantage,  if  not  the  necessity,  of 
the  change  is  apparent.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
'  use  the  word  "  necessity "  in  considermg  the  place  of  joaodem 
schools  in  a  national  scheme  of  education.  Such  a  scheme  is 
not  worthy  of  the  name  unless  it  provides  for  a  variety  of  types. 

The  plan  of  beginning  Latin  late  is  not  merely  theoretical. 
The  experimental  stage  has  been  reached  in  Germany,  and  is 
fuUy  described  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Fabian  Ware  in  Vol.  3  of  Special 
Reports. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  instance  the  Idte 
b^inning  of  Latin  is  actually  tried  in  a  classical  school — the 
Frankfort  Gymnasium — as  well  as  in  the  Real  Gymnasium, 
which  more  nearly  approaches  our  selected  type  of  school.  It 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Ware  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  *'  satisfy  the 
modems,"  but  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  authority  has  not  been 
detrimental  to  the  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  necessity 
arose  for  a  common  foundation  which  would  admit  of  the 
passage  of  a  boy  from  one  type  of  school  to  another  without 
undue  loss,  and  we  in  England  are  fitce  to  &ce  with  the  same 
difficulty.  For  example,  it  is  stated  on  authority  that  70  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  in  one  of  the  King  Edward's  Grammar  Schools, 
Birmingham,  come  direct  from  the  public  elementary  schools, 
though  the  average  age  of  entrance  is  not  stated. 

Would  not  sucn  a  common  foundation  in  secondary  schools 
also  help  to  avoid  that  early  specialisation  which  is  deprecated 
by  Chambers  of  Commerce  as  illiberal,  and  by  Headmasters  as 
destructive  of  form-life,  with  its  advantages?  If  German 
were  the  next  stage  to  French   the  boys  could  work  at  it 
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in  forms,  and  we  should  postpone  the  evils  of  "sets"  to 
the  latest  possible  time.  Under  present  conditions,  a  boy  who 
means  to  learn  German,  which  will  be  of  any  practical  use  to 
him  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  must  specialise  at  twelve  or  thirteen 
if  his  Headmaster  can  and  will  provide  for  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  disguise  the  awkward  fact  that  it  is  easy 
to  get  competent  assistant-s  to  t^ach  Latin,  while  the  above  plan 
will  require  form-masters  competent  to  teach  French  and 
German  on  new  lines,  of  whom  there  is  a  scarcity.  But,  if 
reauired,  thev  will  be  forthcoming  by  degrees,  and  such  a 
difficulty  ought  not  even  to  be  considered  as  a  weighty  argument 
against  the  adoption  of  the  plan  if  it  is  seen  to  be  otnemise 
beneficial. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Fabian 
Ware's  paper,  and  I  must  also  gratefully  acknowledge  what  I 
owe  to  an  article  on  curricula  in  Mr.  Bamett's  ''  Teaching  and 
Organisation,"  by  the  Headmaster  of  the  City  of  London  &hool. 
I  am  so  obviously  under  a  debt  to  Mr.  Pollard  that  I  know  he 
would  pardon  me  if  I  make  fiirther  reference  to  two  authorities 
whom  he  quotes.  He  mentions  as  advocates  of  some  such 
step  as  I  have  suggested  the  late  Professor  Jowett  and  the  late 
Professor  J.  R.  Seefey.  "  Shall  we  ever  have  the  courage,"  says 
Professor  Seeleyr,  '*  to  invent  a  scheme  of  education  frankly  not 
classical  ? "  Tne  moment  is  propitious  for  some  such  attempt  if 
we  have  the  courage !  Englishmen  dearly  love  a  compromise, 
and  the  existing  state  of  secondary  education  is  certamly  one. 
with  even  more  than  the  usual  loss  attendant  on  a  compromise 
Neither  party  gets  what  it  wants,  nor  do  I  think  they  will  ever 
do  until  we  go  nirther  and  adopt  the  late  beginning  of  Latin,  at 
least,  as  far  as  modem  schools  and  modem  sides  are  concerned 
There  are,  doubtless,  schools  in  England,  private  or  public,  which 
have  made  the  experiment.  What  we  seem  to  want  is  such 
evidence  of  its  advantages  as  will  carry  weight  with  the 
authorities  when  such  a  proposal  is  before  them^  and  also  the 
recognition  by  the  Board  of  Education  tliat  they  would  accept 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  usual  clause  in  a  scheme  of  an 
endowed  school  which  states  the  subjects  which  must  be  taught. 
Some  of  those  who  would  gladly  embark  on  the  undertakmg, 
and  give  the  chance  to  the  new  generation,  are  powerless  to  act 
until  there  is  good  evidence  that  public  opinion  is  in  support  of 
the  change.  Whatever  solution  is  finally  arrived  at,  the  problem 
is  one  of  mcreasin^  importance  owing  to  the  increased  tendency 
for  boys  in  certam  districts  to  be^n  school  work  in  pubhc 
elementary  schools,  to  the  commercial  needs  of  the  nation,  and 
to  the  dimculty  of  obtaining  sound  educational  results,  while 
the  time-table  remains  overloaded,  and  the  time  at  our  disposal 
is  limited. 

Sheldon  E.  Hart. 

March,  1900. 
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Draft  Time-Table. 


Subject. 

I. 

II. 

1 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Average  age  - 

8i— lOi  lOi— 12 

1               1 

12—13 

13—14 

14—15 

15—16 

Religious  Instruction  - 
Mother  Tongue    • 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

History       Y 
Geography  J 

4 

4  or  3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

♦Latin-        - 

'■■"■ 

3 

3 

4 

Qerman 

4  or  5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

French- 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Mathematics 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

tScienoe 

— 

— 

,       1 

3 

3 

3 

Drawing 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Man.  Instruction 

— 

Physical  Exercises 

2 

2 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Music  (Singing)  - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— " 

Qrand  total  - 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28 

Home  Work 

1 

IJ 

li 

li 

li 

2i 

♦  Non-Latin  boys  to  take  1  hour  English  author,  2  hours  extra  German 
or  Book-keeping. 

t  General  Elementary  Science  Syllabus  of  London  University  or  Locals. 
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NEWER  METHODS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN. 


The  aim  of  the  present  paper  is  to  record  in  brief  form  the 
results  at  which  the  writer  nas  arrived  as  to  the  best  method  of 
teaching  Latin,  especially  to  beginners  of  preparatory  sohool 
age,  but  also  with  reference  to  adult  beginners.  The  views  here 
expressed  are  the  outcome  of  a  fairly  comprehensive  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  of  some  not  inconsiderable  ex- 
perience in  putting  theories  to  the  test  of  practice;  but  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  quote  authorities  or  to  deal  systematic- 
ally with  the  history  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  method 
will  be  dealt  with  in  its  application  to  Latin  only ;  but  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  Greek,  or  indeed  to  any  language.  My 
experience,  moreover,  leads  me  to  think  that  the  question  of  the 
age  of  the  pupil  affects  not  so  much  the  method  to  be  employed 
as  the  rate  of  progress  from  one  step  to  another :  an  aaxdt 
beginner  naturally  goes  faster  than  a  beginner  of  childish  years. 
No  doubt  a  pupil  who  approaches  the  learning  of  Latin  with  a 
fully  developed  conception  of  syntactical  relations — a  ready- 
made  apparatus  of  grammatical  ideas — will  have  no  difficulty  in 
grasping  certain  fundamental  facts  of  Latin  which  present  great 
difficulties  to  the  mere  child ;  for  example  the  use  of  the  Accu- 
sative Case  to  denote  the  Object.  Here  the  stage,  if  not  the  age, 
of  the  pupil  may  be  a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  tne 
problem.  But  adult  beginners  with  a  fully  developed  sense  of 
syntactical  relations  are  rare :  and  even  though  the  development 
of  mind  which  necessarily  attends  on  a  greater  age  may  make 
some  dijBFerence  in  the  power  of  grasping  the  elementary  facts  of 
the  first  foreign  language  learned,  I  have  not  found  that  it  in- 
volves an  absolute  difference  of  method  in  the  two  cases.  The 
reason  mav  perhaps  be  that  the  child  is  almost  inevitably  pre- 
sented with  more  new  ideas  than  he  can  really  digest ;  if  the  adult 
beginner  is  presented  with  fewer  than  his  digestive  powers  would 
be  capable  of  dealing  with,  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  At  any 
rate,  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  two  cases  are  identical  in 
many  essential  points.  Uebersicht  before  Einsicht — the  broad 
features  of  the  language  before  the  details — is  a  principle  which 
is  dictated  by  common-sense  and  common  experience  in  the  case 
of  the  adult  beginner  learning  a  foreign  language  for  practical 
purposes.  That  it  is  eaually  a  principle  whicn  should  guide  the 
teacning  of  the  young  beginner  is  one  of  the  main  contentions 
of  this  paper. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  watchwords  of  two  opposed  camps  on 
the  subject  of  language-teaching.  The  old-fashioned  view  that 
the  "  declining  of  nouns  and  verbs,"  to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase, 
5589.  p  p  3 
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is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  reading  of  any  text  is  nowadays 
met  with  the  opposition  cry  of  "Fort  mit  der  Grammatik;" 
But  we  are  not  refiilly  compelled  to  accept  either  of  these  harsh 
alternatives,  as  the  more  moderate   adherents  of   the  Neuere 
Richtitng  are  now  fain  to  admit.     Grammar  has  its  proper  place 
in  any  systematised  method  of  teaching  a  language ;  but  that 
place  IS  not  at  the  beginning  but  rather  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
steps  into  which  a  well-graduated    course    must    be  divided 
Speaking  of  the  course  as  a  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  learning 
ot  grammar  should  proceed  side  by  side  with  the  reading  of  a 
text.    The  old  view,  which  is  far  from  extinct  at  the  present  day, 
though  it  is  rarely  carried  out  in  all  its  rigour,  was  that  the  pupil 
must  learn  the  rules  of  the  game  before  he  attempts  to  play  it. 
The  modem  view  is  that  just  as  in  whist  or  hockey  one  learns 
the  rules  by  playing  the  game,  so  in  the  study  of  a  language  one 
learns  the  grammar  best  by  the  reading  of  a  simple  text.     But 
it  is  necessary  at  once  to  draw  a  distinction,  which  marks  the 
difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  more  developed  form  of 
the  new  method.    The  mistake  made  by  the  first  zealots  of  the 
Neuere  Richtang  was  that  they  plunged  the  pupil  without  pre- 
paration into  the  reading  of  what  were  callea  "  easy  passages " 
— passages  taken  from  any  ordinary  book,  and  easy  perhaps  as 
compared  with  other  passages  whicn  might  have  been  selected, 
but  still  bristling  with  a  multitude  of  heterogeneous  forms  and 
constructions.       This    was    an    "  inductive    method "    with   a 
vengeance ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  to  expect  a  young 
begmner  to  work  his  way  through  such  a  jungle  to  the  light  of 
clear  grammatical  consciousness  was  to  expect  too  much ;  *  and 
even  for  the  adult  beginner  the  process  is  slow  and  laborious. 
For  what  is  the  object  of  grammar  unless  to  make  the  facts  of  a 
language  accessible  and  intelligible  by   presenting   them   in  a 
simple  arrangement  ?    Here  as  elsewhere  science  ought  surely  to 
step  in  as  an  aid,  not  an  obstacle,  to  understanding.     But  the 
Neuere  Richtwng,  even  in  its  extremest  form,  was  justified  as 
a  protest  against   the   traditional  method  of  putting  the  cart 
betore  the  horse — the  "  declining  of  nouns  and  verbs  "  before  the 
reading  of  any  text.     What  its  advocates  failed  to  see  was  that 
"  nature  "  cannot  dispense  with  "  art " ;  in  other  words  that  the 
text  which  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  inductive  study  of  the 
language  must  be  specially  constructed  so  as  to  exhibit  those 
features  on  which  the  teacher  desires  to  lay  stress  at  a  particular 
stage  of  learning. 

What  is  the  ordinary  English  practice  at  the  present  day? 
On  this  point  others  are  more  competent  to  speak  than  I ;  but 
I  imagine  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the  first  step  in 
learning  Latin  is  to  spend  a  month  or  two  in  learning  declen- 
sions and  conjugations  by  rote — not,  let  us  hope,  commete  with 
their  irregularities  and  exceptions,  but  in  outline.    The  pupil 

*A  distinguished  representative  of  the  Neuere  Richtung  admitted  in 
conversation  with  the  present  writer  some  vears  a?o  that  the  teaching  of 
French  out  of  his  own  hook  was  "  Hundesarheit "  (Aor«c-work). 
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then  proceeds  to  the  reading  and  writing  of  easy  sentences, 
perhaps  in  such  a  book  as  "Gradatim";  and  after  say  a 
year  or  more  he  will  be  reading  easy  selections  from  a  Latin 
author.  All  the  while  he  recapitulates  his  ^ammar  and 
extends  his  grammatical  horizon.  This  is,  m  anj  case, 
an  immense  improvement  on  the  older  plan  of  learning 
the  whole  of  the  old  Eton  Latin  Grammar  in  its  Latin  dress 
without  imderstanding  a  word  of  what  it  meant  by  its  "  as  in 
praesenti"  and  other  mysteries.  If  wisely  administered  this 
method  may  also  avoid  the  error  of  "  Henry's  First  Latin  Book," 
which  taught  an  intolerable  deal  of  Accidence  and  Syntax  to  a 
halfpennyworth  of  text;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  Henrys 
First  Latm  Book  was  an  attempt  to  accompany  the  learning  of 

grammar  with  the  reading  ot  easy  sentences  from  the  very 
eginning,  and  in  so  far  was  better  than  the  method  we  are  con- 
sidering. For  I  must  maintain,  with  all  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  others  whose  experience  is  wider  than  my  own,  that  we  are  iis 
yet  far  from  having  drawn  the  full  conclusions  of  the  process  of 
reasoning  on  which  we  have  entered.  There  should  be  no 
learning  of  grammar  prior  to  the  reading  of  a  text.  The  declen- 
sions and  conjugations,  learned  by  rote  apart  from  their  appli- 
cations, cannot  be  properly  assimilated  or  understood,  and  often 
prove  a  source  of  error  rather  than  enlightenment  in  subsequent 
study.  They  have  to  be  learned  over  and  over  again — always  in 
doses  which  are  too  large  for  digestion,  and  the  pupil  has  mean- 
while been  encouraged  to  form  a  bad  habit  of  mind.  Half 
knowledge  in  this  case  too  often  leads  to  the  unedifying  spec- 
tacle of  the  Sixth  Form  boy  and  the  L^niversity  imdergraduate 
who  is  still  so  shaky  in  his  accidence  that  he  cannot  pass  his 
**  smalls "  without  a  special  effort,  though  in  some  respects  he 
may  be  a  good  scholar.  But  still  more  serious  is  the  effect  of 
the  false  conceptions  which  are  inevitably  implanted  in  the 
mind  by  this  method  of  grammar  without  understanding.  The 
pupil  learns  mensdy  "by  or  with  a  table,"  agricold,  "  by  or  with 
a  farmer  " — both  of  them  impossible  Latin  for  the  English  in  its 
natural  sense ;  mensae  meanmg  strictly  "  to  a  table"  is  almost 
impossible  except  after  impoTWy  etc.  Y  et  he  necessarily  supposes 
that  in  some  context  or  other  they  must  have  those  meamnjjs  ; 
it  is  often  years  before  he  discovers  that  he  has  been  the  victim 
of  a  practical  joke.  Some  boys  never  see  the  fun  to  the  bitter 
end  ;  in  other  words,  they  never  learn  the  syntax  of  the  Cases  at 
all.  And  what  are  the  counterbalancing  advantages  of  this  method  ? 
The  pupil  is  introduced  at  an  early  stage  to  the  reading  of  selections 
from  Latin  authors.  But  what  if  the  interest  and  stimulus  of 
reading  consecutive  passages  could  be  secured  without  the  sacrifice 
of  clearness  and  grasp  which  is  involved  in  the  method  of  pre- 
liminary grammar  ?  The  advantages  would  seem  in  that  case 
to  be  all  on  one  side.  Each  new  grammatical  feature  of  the 
language  would  be  presented  as  it  is  wanted,  in  an  interesting 
context,  and  would  be  firmly  grasped  by  the  mind;  at  con- 
venient points  the  knowledge  acquired  would  be  summed  up  in 
a   table  (the  declension  of  a  noun   or  the  forms  of  a  tense). 
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The  foundations  of  grammar  would    thus    be  securely  laid; 
there    would    be    no    traps    for    the    understanding,   because 
each    new    feature    would    be    presented    in    concrete   form, 
that  is  in  a  context  which  explained  it.     For  example,  instead  of 
TYienad  "  by  or  with  a  table,"  etc.,  we  should  have  in  Tnensa, "  on 
a  table,"  cum  agricold  "with  a  farmer,"  ab  agricold  **by  a 
farmer  ";  ad  rtiensam  "  to  a  table  "  or  sometimes  **  by  (i.e.  near)  a 
table  ";  agricolae  dat,  but  not  mensae  dat    After  one  declension 
had  been  caught  in  this  way,  the  others  would  not  need  so 
elaborate  a  treatment.     But  still  the  old  rule  of  "  festina  lente  " 
would  warn  the  teacher  not  to  impose  too  great  a  burden  on  the 
young  or  even  the  adult  beginner ;   it  is  no  light  task  to  leam 
simultaneously  forms  and  their  meanings,  vocabularj',  and  the 
fundamental  facts  of  syntax.     It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
method  which  I  am  advocating  is  a  slow  one  at  first ;  but  it  is 
sure,  and   binds  fast.     The  method  of   preUminarv  grammar 
might  be  called   the  railroad  method.     The  traveller  by  rail 
travels  fast,  but  he  sees  little  of  the  coimtry  through  which  he  is 
whirled.     The  longest  way  round  is  often  the  shortest  way  home; 
and  my  experience  has  been  that  the  time  spent  at  tne  start 
without  proceeding  beyond  the  very  elements  of  granmiar  is 
time  well  spent.     A  fair  vocabulary  is  acquired — without  effort 
■ — in  the  course  of  reading ;  for  the  learning  of  new  words,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  so  chosen  as  to  present  oovious  similarities  to 
English  words,  is  a  task  eminently  within  the  powers  of  the 
youthful  mind;    and  all    words  met  with  in  an  interesting 
context  arouse  attention  and  impress  themselves  on  the  mind  of 
their  own  accord.     All  the  while  the  pupil  is  forming  his  feeling 
for   the  language  (Sprachgefuhl)  and  becoming  habituated  to 
ordinary  ways  of  saying  ordinary  things.     He  gradually  loses 
that  sense  of  strangeness  which  is  the  great  barrier  to  any- 
thing like  mastery.*     At   the  later  stages  the  rate  of  process 
increases  very  greatly.     At  the  same  tmie  it  is  not  desirable  to 
hurry  over  the  ground,  if  permanent  impressions  are  to  be  pro- 
duced.    Let  the  maxim  be  throughout  "  a  minimum  of  grammar 
to  a  maximum  of  text."  It  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  said  in 
Latin  without  using  more  than  a  single  declension  of  noims  and 
adjectives  and  a  single  conjugation  of  verbs.f    No  doubt  the 
transition  from  the  "  Keader  "  to  the  Latin  author  is  thus  put  off 
to  a  later  stage  than  is  usual.     But  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a 
misfortune.     On  the  contrary  uH  Latin  authors,  iis  they  stand, 
are  far  too  difficult  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  study  for  beginners : 
and  they  are  also,  I  may  add,  not  well  adapted  in  respect  of 
subject  matter  and  sentiment  to  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  verj' 
young.    *Cjesar  may  no  doubt  be  made  interesting  to  a  boy  or 

♦  There  are  some  1,000  verba  of  the  first  conjugation  in  Latin  (including 
comy)Ouncls). 

t  One  great  advantange  of  this  method,  especially  for  adult  leameis 
who  are  able  to  cover  the  ground  at  a  fair  rate  of  progress,  is  that  it  lends 
itself  to  acquiring  the  "  art  of  reading  Latin  "  (as  distinct  from  the  art  of 
consuming  it),  to  use  Prof.  W.  G.  Hale's  phrase— the  art  of  rapid  reading- 
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girl  of  twelve  by  a  skilful  teacher  with  the  aid  of  maps  and 
pictures.  But,  after  all,  the  Gallic  War  can  never  be  what  it 
was  never  meant  to  be,  a  child's  book.  The  ideal "  Reader,"  which 
should  be  the  centre  of  instruction  for  say  the  first  two  years  of  a 
young  pupiFs  course,  should  be  really  mteresting ;  simple  and 
straigntforward  in  regard  to  its  subject  matter,  moaem  in  setting, 
and  as  classical  as  may  be  in  form — ^a  book  which  the  pupil 
may  regard  with  benevolent  feeUngs,  not  with  riiere  "gloomv 
respect,  '*  as  worth  knowing  for  its  own  sake.  It  should  be  well 
illustrated  with  pictures,  diaOTams,  and  maps,  provided  always 
that  the  illustrations  are  to  the  point,  and  such  as  are  really  felt 
to  be  needed  to  explain  the  text  and  make  it  live.  "  Modern  in 
setting,"  for  otherwise  the  book  will  not  appeal  to  the  young 
mind ;  yet  there  is  much  justification  for  the  demand  made  by 
many  adherents  of  the  Neuere  Richtuna  that  the  subject  matter 
of  anyschool  book  dealing  with  a  foreign  language  should  be  closely 
associated  with  the -history  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  who  spoke  or  speak  the  language.  Possibly  the  two  demands 
are  not  irreconcilable:  the  subject  matter  may  be  historical  and 
national,  but  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  regarded  may  be 
modem.  For  English  pupils  learning  Latin  the  reconciliation 
ought  to  present  little  difficulty ;  but  nearly  every  ereat  nation  of 
Europe  has  its  points  of  contact  with  Rome,  and  therefore  its 
opportunities  of  constructing  Latin  Readers  which  are  national 
in  more  senses  than  one.  On  the  modern  side  they  may  be 
patriotic  in  tone,  and  inspired  by  that  love  of  nature  which 
appeals  so  directly  to  the  youthful  njind ;  on  the  ancient  side 
they  may  be  historical  and  instructive  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  term.  And  the  illustrations  should  also  have  this  two-fold 
character :  they  should  include  subjects  both  ancient  and  modem, 
it  being  always  remembered  in  regard  to  the  former  that  their 
object  IS  not  to  make  the  boy  or  girl  an  archoeologist,  but  simply 
to  act  as  an  aid  to  the  imagination  and  enable  it  to  realise  what 
ancient  civilisation  was  like.  A  good  modern  fancy  sketch  may 
often  be  more  instructive  from  this  point  of  view  than  a  cut 
taken  from  a  dictionary  of  antiquities. 

The  method  which  I  advocate  is,  therefore,  on  its  linguistic 
side,  analogous  in  several  respects  to  the  so-called  "natural 
method  "  or  to  the  method  by  which  an  adult,  left  to  his  own 
resources,  usually  attempts  to  master  a  foreign  tongue.  He 
begins  by  attackmg  some  easy  book  or  newspaper,  witn  the  help 
of  a  dictionary,  and  he  picks  up  the  grammar  as  he  goes 
along.  The  method  is  in  either  case  "  heuristic " ;  in  neither 
ease  does  the  learner  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  language  out  of 
the  grammar,  as  a  palaeontologist  reconstructs  an  extinct  animal 
from  a  study  of  a  few  bones.  But  in  the  one  case  the  learner 
works  on  a  text  which  presents  all  the  variety  and  complexity 
of  nature ;  in  the  other,  on  a  text  Avhich  has  been  simpUfied 
and  s^^stematised  by  art,  so  as  to  lead  directly  to  a  clear  view  of 
certam  fundamental  grammatical  facts.    Granted  the  premises, 

*  Lord  Rosebery  in  his  Rectorial  Address  at  Glasgow,  1900. 
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I  conceive  that  there  will  be  no  ^eat  difficulty  in  acceptmg  the 
conclusion ;  for  there  can  hardly  oe  a  better  method  of  teaching 
a  language  than  that  which  combines  the  systematic  order  d 
the  grammar  with  the  interest  and  life  of  the  story-book    The 
crux  of  the  situation  is  to  write  such  a  school  book  ;  and  thougli 
it  may  be  long  before  an  ideal  book  of  the  kind  is  produced,  the 
problem  ought  not  to  be  impossible  of  solution,  if  once  the 
necessity  of  a  solution  from   the  teaching    point  of  view  is 
realised.     On  the  one  hand  the  ideal  book  ought  to  have  a 
sustained  interest,  and  if  possible  to  form  a  continuous  narrative 
from  beginning  to  end ;  otnerwise  much  of  the  effect  is  lost :  this 
adds  materially  to  the  difficulty  of  writing.    On  the  other  hand 
there  are  various  considerations  which  lighten  the  task.    The 
writer  has  before  him  an  infinite  variety  of  choice  iq.  regard  to 
his  subject  matter ;  and  though  his  grammatical  order  must  be 
systematic,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  confine  himself  abso- 
lutely to  the  narrowest  possible  grammatical  field  at  each  step. 
For    example    adjectives*     may  be,    as    they    should    be    on 
other   grounds,  treated    side    by  side  with    the    substantives 
which  they  resemble  in   form,  and  the  easy  forms  of  jiossum 
(e.g,,  pot-es,  pot-est,  pot-erarn)  side  by  side  with  the  corresponding 
forms  of  sitrtu     Here  we  have  material  for  the  building  ol 
sentences.    We  may  even  go  further  and  admit  a  certain  number 
of  forms  which  anticipate  future  grammatical  lessons,  provided 
they  are  not  too  numerous  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  confuse 
the  grammatical  impression  which  it  is  the  purpose  in  hand  to 
produce.    For  example,  forms  like,  inguam,  %nquit  might  be 
introduced,  if  necessanr,  long  before  the  learning  of  the  detective 
verbs  was  reached;  they  would,  of  course,  be  accompanied  by 
their  translations  and  treated  as  isolated  words  without  any 
grammatical  explanation.     Tact  in  introducing  only  such  forms 
as  are  not  liable  to  lead  to  false  inferences  is  necessary ;  and,  of 
course,  the  fewer  such  anticipations  there  are  the  better.    A 
certain  latitude  must  also  be  conceded  in  regard  to  idiom  and 
style.     While  it  is  of  importance  that  the  pupil  should  come 
across  nothing  which  might  re-act  disadvantageously  on  his  future 
composition,  it  is  mere  pedantry  to  insist  on  any  exalted  standanl 
of  literary  excellence.   The  writer  who  works  under  the  limitation 
imposed  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem  should  not  attempt 
any  high  style  of  diction ;  it  is  .sufficient  if  his  Latin  is  up  to  the 
standard  of  such  isolated  sentences  as  usually  form  the  mental 

Eabulum  of  the  beginner,  though  it  might  well  be  somewhat 
igher. 

I  would  here  anticipate  a  possible  objection.  Would  not  such 
a  book  be  too  easy  ?  Woula  it  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of 
mental  gymnastic  to  serve  as  a  means  of  training  the  faculties 
of  reason  and  judgment  ?  That  would  depend  altogether  on  the 
aim  which  the  writer  set  before  himself.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
within  the  limits  of  the  first  declension  and  the  first  conjugation 
for  the  training  of  the  mind  in  habits  of  accurate  thougnt  and 

*  Including  Possessive  Aofjectives  and  Participles  (Verb*a4J6ctiTes). 
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Expression ;  for  instance,  the  sentences  may  be  made  as  difficult 
in  regard  to  order  of  words  as  you  please.  But  I  would  urge 
that  they  can  hardly  be  made  too  easy  at  the  beginning.  It  is 
sometimes  forgotten  that  mental  training  is  not  synonymous 
with  the  inculcation  of  a  mass  of  grammatical  forms  which  only 
burden  the  memory,  and  that  the  nabit  of  reading  with  care  and 
fluency  is  itself  a  mental  discipline  of  the  highest  value.  What 
the  teacher  of  any  language  has  to  do  is  not  to  accustom  his 
pupil  to  regard  each  sentence  as  a  nut  to  crack  or  a  pitfall  to 
beware  of;  but  rather  to  induce  him  by  the  art  of  "  gentle  per- 
suasion "  to  look  upon  the  foreign  tongue  as  a  fnend  to  be 
approached  on  terms  of  easy  familiarity.  Difficulties  will 
accumulate  fast  enough,  and  I  submit  with  all  deference 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  convert  the  learning  of  any  foreign 
language  into  an  obstacle  race,  by  deliberately  throwing  diffi- 
culties mto  the  path  of  the  learner.  Latin,  at  any  rate,  is  hard 
enough  in  itself.  And  a  habit  of  thoughtlessness  is  surely  the 
last  thing  that  will  be  encouraged  by  a  method  such  as  that 
sketched  above,  by  which  learning  is  made  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion from  the  first,  and  not  of  unintelligent  memorizing. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  grammar  to  be  taught  in  such 
a  booK  should  be  limited  to  the  necessary  and  normaL  All  that 
is  in  any  way  superfluous  to  the  beginner  should  be  rigorously 
excluded.  But  so  soon  as  a  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
regular  accidence  and  the  bare  outUnes  laf  syntax  has  been 
attained  by  way  of  the  Reader,  the  time  has  arrived  for  taking 
the  pupil  over  the  same  ground  again,  as  presented  in  the 
systematic  form  of  the  grammar.  I&  is  now  in  a  position  to 
understand  what  a  grammar  really  is — ^not  a  collection  of  arbi- 
trary rules,  but  a  cataZogue  raiaonni  of  the  usages  of  a  language 
based  upon  observation  and  simpUfied  by  science.  Successive 
recapitulations  should  take  in  more  and  more  of  what  is  abnormal, 
until  a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field  is  obtained. 
The  suggestions  of  whatever  new  texts  are  read  should,  of  course, 
be  utilised  in  preparing  the  mind  for  irregularities  and  exceptions ; 
but  it  is  no  longer  perilous  to  study  the  grammar  apart.*  Each 
course  of  grammar  deepens  the  impression  made  by  those  which 
precede  it,  and  at  the  same  time  extends  the  pupil's  mental 
horizon,  the  successive  courses  being  superimposed  on  one 
another  like  a  number  of  concentric  circles  with  ever  widening 
diameters. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  writing  of  Latin,  because  it  is 
obvious  at  the  present  day  that  reading  should  be  accompanied 
by  writing  from  the  first,  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  that 
the  sentences  to  be  translated  into  Latin  should  be  oased  on  the 

♦  How  far  it  is  necessary  to  have  more  advanced  Readers  to  supjjort  the 
grammar  at  this  sta^e  I  do  not  undertake  to  say.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  a^e  and  the  individuality  of  the  pupil.  But  the  advantages  of  systematic 
practice  in  such  things  as  principal  parts  of  verbs  either  by  way  of  a 
Header  or  by  way  of  composition  are  obvious.  If  merely  learned  out  of 
a  grammar  such  things  are  apt  to  have  a  very  insecure  hold  of  the 
memory. 
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subject  matter  and  vocabulary  of  the  Reader.  Learning  a 
language  is  largely  an  imitative  process,  and  we  must  not  expect 
our  beginners  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  any  more  than  we 
expect  pupils  at  a  more  advanced  stage  to  compose  in  the  style 
of  Cicero  or  Livy  without  giving  them  plenty  of  models  to  work 
upon.  It  is  more  important  to  insist  here  on  the  importance  of 
training  the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing  even  in  learning  a 
"  dead  language "  like  Latin.  For  a  deaS  language  is  still  a 
language,  and  cannot  be  properly  grasped  imless  it  has  some 
contact  with  living  lip  and  living  ear.  Let  the  pupil  then 
become  accustomed  from  the  first  to  reading  Latin  aloud,  and 
to  reading  it  with  intelligence  and  expression.  It  is  a  habit 
which  does  not  come  of  itself;  but  to  teach  it  goes  a  long  way 
towards  making  the  language  Uve  again,  and  acts  as  a  most 
valuable  support  to  the  memory.  Let  anyone  try  learning  a 
little  modern  Greek,  and  he  will  appreciate  the  difference  between 
remembering  the  accents  by  ear  and  remembering  them  by  the 
eye  alone.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  forms  and  vocabularv.  What 
we  have  to  familiarise  our  pupUs  with  is  not  merely  tne  look  of 
the  word  and  the  phrase  and  the  sentence  on  pap^r,  but  still 
more  the  shape  of  tnem  to  the  ear — their  Lctutbila.  The  training 
of  voice  and  ear  thus  secured  will  not  merely  teach  "  quantities  " 
by  imprinting  them  firmly  on  the  ear,  but  will  also  react 
favourably  upon  the  pupil's  pronunciation  of  any  other  foreign 
language  which  he  may  be  learning,  and  even  of  his  mother- 
tongue  itself.  In  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  anj 
system  which  does  not  involve  a  violation  of  Latin  quantity  is 
innocuous ;  but  the  so-called  "  new  pronunciation  "*  is  not  a 
difiicult  thing  to  teach  if  it  is  begun  early,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  vowel  system  of  French  and  German. 
Subtleties,  however,  should  not  be  insisted  upon ;  to  make  the 
problem  of  teaching  difficult  is  to  supply  the  opponent  of  reform 
with  an  imanswerable  argument. 

One  word  on  terminology.  Technical  terms  in  grammar  are 
a  necessity,  as  in  every  other  science;  but  it  iinfortimately 
happens  that  the  terms  of  grammar  are  mostly  either 
meaningless  or  more  or  less  misleading.  The  first  class  is  less 
noxious  than  the  secon  d ;  but  the  less  the  young  beginner  has 
to  do  with  either  of  them  at  his  first  introduction  to  the  facts 
which  they  represent,  the  better.  If  he  learns  to  know  the  cases 
in  the  first  instance  by  their  numbers  (1st,  2nd,  3rd,  etc.)  rather 
than  by  their  names,  he  will  probably  be  saved  some  mystifi- 
cation. A  term  like  "Subiimctive  Mood"  should  at  least  be 
accompanied  by  a  warning  tnat  the  name  does  not  correspond  to 
the  thing.    Wnen  this  mood  is  first  introduced  in  the  Reader, 

♦  The  so-called  new  pronunciation  is  really  the  Dronunciation  which  was 
universal  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  "melancnoly  change"  took  place 
during  the  life  of  Dr.  Caius,  the  physician  of  Henry  VIIL,  who  refounded 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1538  (Rashdallj  "  Universities  of  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages,"  II  p.  595  n.).  About  this  time  the  pronunciation  of 
English  suffered  a  rapid  change,  and  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  went 
along  with  it. 
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it  should  be  in  such  instances  as  throw  light  upon  its  funda- 
mental meaning,  that  is  in  expressions  of  desire,  hke  cantet,  "  let 
him  sinff"  or  "may  he  sing."  Usages  which  are  apparently 
irrational  should  be  deferred.  A  reform  in  terminology  is  always 
a  difficult  matter,  though  perhaps  there  would  be  less  difficulty 
about  it  at  the  present  day  than  there  was  in  the  past.  But  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  we  ought  at  least  to  make  our 
technical  grammatical  terms  as  uniform  as  possible  in  the  different 
'languages  taught  in  schools.  It  would  be  an  immense  boon 
to  teachers  ana  to  pupils  if  the  twentieth  century  should  go 
further  and  authorise  a  comprehensive  reform  by  which  certain 
of  the  most  objectionable  terms  (like  "  Subjunctive  ")  would  be 
ejected  from  the  positions  which  they  have  so  long  unworthily 
occupied. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  ideal  Reader  and  its 
attendants — grammar  and  elementary  composition.  The  literary 
point  of  view  has  not  been  entirely  ignorea;  for  I  have  pleaded 
tor  a  certain  literary  character,  though  not  for  "  style,"  in  the 
Reader  itself.  But  so  soon  as  the  stage  of  reading  an  author 
arrives  the  literary  point  of  vie  wr  should  become  prominent  in 
the  teaching.  To  study  an  author  in  a  literary  spirit  is,  I 
conceive,  to  read  him  as  he  intended  himself  to  be  read — not 
necessarily  with  a  view  to  any  flowers  of  diction  or  specially 
eftective  passages  such  as  might  appear  in  a  chrestomathy,  but 
always  with  appreciation  of  what  there  is  to  be  appreciated. 
Caesar  is  read  m  a  literary  spirit,  if  his  story  is  followed  with 
intelligent  interest ;  a  poet  demands  in  addition  to  an  interest  in 
his  matter  an  appreciation  of  his  form  and  language.  But  no 
author  can  produce  his  proper  effect  upon  the  reader,  if  he  is 
read  in  a  perverse  order.  This  point  of  view  is  too  much  lost 
sight  of  at  the  present  day,  with  the  result  that  the  study  of  the 
Classics  is  converted  into  little  more  than  a  long  training  in  the 
use  of  the  grammatical  microscope.  There  could  haroly  be  a 
^eater  offence  against  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  literature.  It 
IS  no  wonder  that  the  ascent  of  Parnassus  is  found  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult one,  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  lead  the  climber  along  a 
possible  path.  The  poet  vainly  plunges  in  mediae  rca  if  his 
reader  repeats  the  process  by  taking  him  up  in  the  middle,  then 
proceeds  to  the  last  oook,  ana  finally  tills  up  the  gaps  in  any  order 
that  chance  may  dictate.  Probably  the  origin  of  this  preposterous 
method  of  reading  v*  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
masterpieces  are  too  long  to  be  read  entire ;  the  teacher,  there- 
fore, gives  up  the  task  as  hopeless,  and  resigns  himself  to  what 
he  regards  as  the  only  alternative — a  complete  abandonment  of 
all  attempt  at  sequence  in  reading.  But  it  is  not  really  the  only 
alternative.  To  study  a  literary  work  as  a  whole  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  reading  the  whole  of  it.  This  idea  has  recently 
taken  practical  shape  in  the  numerous  "shortened  editions" 
which  have  issued  from  the  German  press.*  What  is  unessen- 
tial to   the    story   is  cut   out    and   replaced  by  a  summary 

*  F.g.f  the  seriefl  published  by  Messrs.  Velhagen  and  Klasing. 
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in  German  of  the  contents  of  the  omitted  passages.  By  this 
means  the  unity  of  interest  is  maintained,  and  from  the  educa- 
tional point  of  view  the  gain  in  simplicity  and  intelligibility 
of  the  whole  to  the  beginner  may  more  than  compensate  for 
some  loss  of  variety  and  complexity  of  detail.  A  "short- 
ened -^neid "  of  this  kind  can  be  reaa  from  beginning  to  end 
during  a  full  school  course,  without  making  more  demands  on 
the  time  of  the  pupil  than  the  current  method  of  haphazard 
reading.  Such  shortened  editions  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  mere  "  selections,"  for  in  the  former  the  leading  idea  is  to 
keep  the  imity  of  the  work  intact,  in  the  latter  merely  to  give 
specimens ;  but  even  specimens  may  serve  a  useful  piupose  in 
the  case  of  such  a  book  as  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  ^neid  the  Prussian  Lehrpldne  demand  some 
comprehension  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  insisting  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  content  of  any  literary  work  is  the  main  point. 
On  this  principle  the  ^neid  is  reduced  in  Becker's  edition  to 
about  half  its  oulk.  But  the  Greek  plays  in  the  same  series  are 
given  entire,  including  the  choruses.  It  is  worth  considering 
whether  some  such  modus  operandi  might  not  be  adopted 
on  a  large  scale  in  England;  if  objections  are  felt  to  omis- 
sions, it  might  be  possmle  to  read  parts  of  the  work  in 
an  English  translation.* 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  University  a  reform  in  school 
procedure,  both  on  the  literary  and  on  the  grammatical  side, 
would  confer  lasting  benefits.f  There  must  be  many  University 
teachers  who,  like  the  present  writer,  feel  dissatisfied  with  the 
scrappy  and  haphazard  knowledge  of  the  classics  commonly 
presented  by  students  reading  for  Pass  degrees,  and  who  would 
welcome  a  change  to  something  more  comprehensive  and  better 
suited  to  the  adult  intelligence.  But  the  foundations  'must  be 
laid  during  the  long  school  course,  as  the  developed  flower 
must  be  present  in  the  ^erm.  By  not  hurrying  over  the  initial 
stages,  and  by  a  wise  guidance  of  the  later  steps,  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  worthy  classical  culture  may  be  reached  in  the  end. 

Christmas,  1900.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 


*  Compare  the  Presidential  Address  to  the  Teachers*  Guild  (May  1900X 
by  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

t  Professor  Postgate  (Classical  Review,  February  1901)  demands  a 
"  thorough  revision  of  the  modes  and  materials  of  classical  and  especially 
elementary  classical  teaching,"  adding,  "Though  we  of  the  Universities 
have  a  serious  grievance  against  the  schools  in  that  they  send  us  so  many 
mistaught  on  elementary  points,  and,  what  is  worse,  emptied  of  all  desire 
to  learn,  we  must  not  torget  our  own  deficiencies.*  Compare  "The 
Philosophy  of  the  Humanities,"  by  T.  Fitz-hugh,  late  Professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of  Texas  (issued  by  the  Chicago  University  Press). 
The  results  are  summed  up  in  practical  shape  in  the  same  author  s  "  Out- 
lines  of  a  System  of  Classical  Pedagogy"  (Berlin  :  Mayer  and  Miiller,  1900). 
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THREE   SCHOOL  JOURNEYS  IN  YORKSHIRE  IN  1899. 


1.  THROUGH  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  DON.»     BY  BOYS  FROM 
THE  CENTRAL  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOL  UNDER  THE 

BARNSLEY  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


I. 

The  chief  idea  of  this  scheme  was  to  traverse  the  Don  Valley. 
This  was  planned  so  that  six  visits  would  include  the  entire  stream. 

Scheme  of  School  Jov/mey  recently  adopted  hy  the  Bamsley 

School  Board, 

Visit  1.  Source  of  Don.    Dunford  Bridge  to  Penistone. 

Visit  2.  Penistone  to  Whamcliffe   Crags;     Great  Don  joined 

by  Little  Don  at  Deepcar. 
Visit  3.  Sheffield  (Industries,   Ruskin  Museum,   Mappin  Art 

Gallery). 
Visit  4.  Conisboro    Castle    (Ivanhoe  district),  (Deame  joins 

Don). 

Visit   5.   DONCASTER. 

Visit  6.  Port  of  Goole.    (Don  joins  Ouse.) 

Visit  1. 

Source  of  Don. — ^Dunford  Bridge  to  Penistone. 

(Don  Celtic  Dwn  =  Dark). 

Source. 

High  spongy  moors  about  Holme  Moss;  1,859  feet  above  sea- 
level.  From  source  to  Penistone,  wild  and  dreary  millstone  grit 
district.     Quarries  (flags).     Gannister,  &c. 

PvJ)lic  Works, 

(1.)  Great  reservoirs  owned  by  Dewsbury  and  Heckmondwike 
Corporations. 

(2.)  Entrance  to  famous  Woodhead  Tunnel  (Great  Central 
Railway).  Tunnel  three  miles  long,  cost  200,000f.,  cut  through 
nillstono  grit,  took  seven  ^ears.     Vignoles  the  engineer. 

(3.)  Manchester  reservoirs  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills. 

Geography. 
.  Source,  tributary,  river,  hill,  valley,  watershed. 

Botany, 

Daisy,  dandelion,  buttercup,  heather  gorse,  peat  (formation  and 
uses). 

Natural  History, 

Rabbit,  wasp,  bee,  worm,  trout,  stickleback,  grouse. 

[♦  In  order  to  prevent  possible  misunderstanding  it  seems  desirable  to 
state  here  that  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  to  whom  the  matter  was 
referred,  are  of  opinion  that  a  School  Board  cannot  legally  pay  out  of  the 
School  Fund  any  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  School  Journeys. — Ed] 
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Penistone. 

Visit  church  (Wordsworth's  ancestors  buried  there),  Cammell's 
steelworks,  Penistone  747  feet  above  sea-level,  the  highest  market 
town  in  England.    Important  in  old  coaching  days. 

Parliamentary  Division,,  Hclmfirth, 

Contrast  the  wild  heather-clad  hills  with  the  cultivated  valleys 
and  populous  districts.  Notice  cairns,  rocking  stones,  tumuli,  and 
earthworks,  and  the  battle  grounds  of  the  eaniest  races. 


Visit  2. 
Penistone  to  Whamcliffe  Crags. 

Tributaries. 

The  Don  receives  the  Little  Don  at  Deepcar,  Ewden  (Loxley 
and  Rivelin  at  Owlerton). 

Towns  and  Villages. 

Thurgoland,  Wortley,  Deepcar,  Whamcliffe  and  Oughtibridge. 

Natural  Feaiv/res, 

Most  beautiful  part  of  river.  Gigantic  woods.  Vallev  deeper 
and  more  enclosed.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  described 
Wharnclifte  Crags  as  the  most  beautiful  place  and  prospect  she 
ever  saw. 

Minerals. 

River  now  flowing  over  coal  measures.  Iron  worked  in  Don 
Valley  for  many  ages.  Wortley  (ironworks  and  stone  quarries), 
Deepcar  and  Oughtibridge,  gannister,  steel  and  file  works.    Pits. 

WorOey  Hall. 

.  Earl  Whamcliffe's  mansion — Italian  style — interior  contains 
fine  paintings  not  only  by  the  Old  Masters  but  also  by  Poynter 
and  other  modem  masters — Dragon  of  Wantley. 

Parliamentary  Division.     HaUamshire. 

Visit  3. 
Sheffield — (Sheaf  joins  Don). 

Wincobank  Hill. 

From  old  British  fort  magnificent  views  of  Don  Valley,  Sheffield 
and  Rotherham  seemingly  at  one's  feet. 
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Public  iTistitutiona, 

Town  Hall,  Firth  College,  Ruskin  Museum,  Mappin  Art  Gallery, 
and  Parish  Church.  (Rodgers,  Vickers,  Brown's  works).  Electri- 
city Station.    Electric  Tramway. 

Historical  AasocicUions. 

Earl  Waltheof  (the  Saxon).  Roeer  de  Busli  (the  Norman). 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  imprisoned  here.  Earl  Shrewsbury,  the 
6th  earl,  was  Mary's  custodian.  Tutbury,  Sheffield  and  Fother- 
ingay.  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Chaucer  alludes  to  Sheffield  whittles. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  here  a  fortnight  after  his  fall.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  opened  the  Town  Hall  three  years  ago. 

Oreat  Names. 

Chantrey,  the  great  sculptor,  bom  near  Sheffield.  Ebenezer 
Elliot "  The  Com  Law  Rhymer."  James  Montgomery,  the  poet, 
died  April  30th,  1854,  at  82  years  of  age,  62  spent  in  Sheffield. 

Cutlers*  Company » 
Cutlers'  Feast  like  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet  in  London. 

Industries. 

Not  only  cutlery,  but  armourplates  for  ironclads,  the  Siemens 
Bessemer  steel  plates  (electroplating),  and  every  variety  of 
heavy  goods.  Iron  ore  brought  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia 
and  Spain.     Finds  employment  for  thousands. 

ParliaTTientary. 
Sheffield  sends  five  men  to  Parliament. 


Visit  4. 

Conisbro'  Castle =Conings  Burgh=King's  Town  or  Fort. 
Ivanhoe  Country — ^Athelstan's  Castle. 

River. 

Receives  the  Deame  from  above  Bamsley.  Limestone  cliffs. 
Beautiful  scenery.     Great  resort  of  pleasure  seekers. 

Castle  and  its  History. 

Owned  by  King  Harold.  Ruin  occupies  several  acres. 
Commanding  position.  Thickness  of  walls.  Tower  90  feet 
high.  Narrow  flights  of  steps  within  the  thickness.  The 
Conqueror  gave  the  castle  to  William  (Earl  of  Warrenne).  Owned 
by  Richard  of  York,  killed  at  Wakefield,  1460.  Edward  IV. 
his  son,  was  Lord  of  Conisbro*.  Henry  VIL  married  Elizabeth 
of  York  and  secured  the  Conisbro'  Estate, 
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Chv/rch  of  St  Peter. 

Dates  from  Saxon  times,  great  antiquity.  Saxon  tomb.  Very 
ancient  font  and  interesting  monuments. 

IndvMriea, 

Mexbro'  and  Swinton  glassworks,  potteries,  coal-pits  (Cadeby 
Pit  said  to  be  one  of  the  deepest  in  South  Yorkshire),  Lime- 
stone quarries  and  ironworks.  These  CTeat  industries  near 
Conisbro'  quite  change  the  appearance  of  tne  district. 

MexboTHmgh. 
Visit  Castle  Hill  and  note  earthworks. 

Villages, 
The  villages  near  are  Cadeby,  Sprotbro'  and  Warmswortb. 


Visit  5. 
Doncaster  (Danum  a  Roman  Station). 

History. 

Battle  of  Hatfield.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  assembled  his 
forces  here  prior  to  the  Battle  of  Boroughbridge.  Edward  HI 
ordered  Sir  Kobert  Wells  and  Sir  Ralph  Gray  to  be  beheaded  in 
the  Market  Place  for  supporting  Duke  of  dlarence.  Aske's  re- 
bellion in  Henry  VIILs  reign  called  "Pilgrimage  of  Grace." 
Both  Roundhead  and  Cavaliers  occupied  Doncaster  in  turns 
during  Civil  War.  Death  of  General  Rainsborough.  Doncaster 
Incorporated  in  Richard  III.'s  reign. 

Position  between  London  and  the  Nortlt. 

Position  between  London  and  the  North,  on  the  North  Road 
made  it  a  famous  coaching  centre.  To-day  it  is  a  femous 
railway  centre,  and  is  a  favourite  and  pretty  residential  town. 
River  sluggish.     Flat  country,  but  well  wooded. 

RdUway  Pkmt. 

Principal  depdt  of  Great  Northern  Railway  and  employs 
thousands  of  men. 

Famotia  Names. 

J.  F.  Herring,  the  artist.  Cartwright,  inventor  of  Power  Loom, 
first  opened  his  mill  on  the  river  here. 

Public  Buildings. 

St.  George's  Church,  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  fine  Church 
Mansion  House.    School  of  Art.    High  Street  femous. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Famous  Races.  Butterscotch.  It  possesses  best  market  in 
England.     The  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district. 

Parliamentui^, 
Doncaster  division.     One  member. 

Visit  6. 

Port  of  Goole. 

The  Don  joins  the  Ouse  by  a  channel  called  the  Dutch  River. 
Tide  rises  eleven  feet  at  Goole. 

Characteristics  of  Distinct 

A  great  flat  plain.  The  Fen  district  of  Yorkshire.  Scenery 
tame.  Resembles  Dutch  landscape,  intersected  by  dykes.  The 
river  runs  between  high  treeless  banks.  . 

Dutch  Outlunders,' 

Cornelius  Vermuyden,  Dutch  engineer  in  Charles  I.'s  reign 
first  drained  the  swamps  and  made  a  new  channel  five  miles 
long  from  Cowick  to  Goole,  hence  name  Dutch  River.  Dutch 
Outlanders  resident  in  district  to-day.  Peat  Moss  Litter  Com- 
pany. 

Port. 

A  modem  port.  Owes  importance  to  Aire  and  Calder  Navi- 
gation Company.  Large  trade.  Fine  docks.  A  rising  port 
Vessels  drawing  eighteen  feet  of  water  can  use  docks. 

Miscelldneoiis. 

Thome,  higher  up  the  river,  is  a  semi-seaport.  Possesses  quay. 
Ships  come  up  from  Goole  and  Hull.  All  the  district  was 
formerly  a  huge  swamp.  Interesting  finds  are  made  now  and 
again  of  skeletons,  animals,  coins,  and  giant  trees. 

Parliamentary  Division  of  Osgoldci^oss. 
The  Basin  of  the  Don  sends  ten  representiitives  to  Parliament. 

n. 

Preparation. 

To  make  the  school  journey  a  success  a  small  time-table  of 
outdoor  instmction  should  be  drawn  up,  the  subjects  of  course 
depending  on  the  district  visited.  The  route  taken  should  be 
studied  beforehand,  so  that  every  one  knows  the  times  of  depar- 
ture and  the  distances  to  be  traversed,  these  latter  being  auly 
noted  on  the  map  prepared  by  each  young  traveller. 

The  danger  ot  attempting  too  much  should  be  avoided ;  this 
remark  applies  not  only  to  the  ground  traversed,  but  the  instruc- 
tion given.  A  good  set  of  popular  glees  help  to  while  away 
dreary  periods  and  here  be  it  noted  the  best  of  our  National 
airs  should  receive  attention. 

6589.  QQ 
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The  visits  are  made  at  stated  intervals  and  occupv  one  day. 
There  are  great  advantages  in  allowing  intervals  of  school  work, 
because  not  only  will  the  scholars  more  thoroughly  assimilate 
previous  instruction,  but  be  efBciently  prepared  for  the  next 
^ourney  by  collecting,  comparing,  ana  arran^ng  the  various 
branches  of  information  beanng  upon  that  district. 

The  first  question  naturally  asked  would  be,  "  Who  paj^s  the 
journey's  expenses  ? "     The  answer,  "  The  scholars  themselves." 

Six  months  previously  the  parents  had  been  informed  of  the 
scheme  and  invited  to  allow  their  children  to  contribute  small 
weekly  payments ;  the  idea  was  taken  up  with  mreat  enthusiasm 
and  more  was  contributed  than  was  needed.  Kailway  expenses 
(lid  not  bulk  as  largely  as  one  at  first  imagined.  For  such  a 
journey  as  the  moorlands,  Ihe- children  took  their  own  provisions, 
afterwards  using  the  bags  and  satchels  as  a  receptacle  for 
specimens. 

The  children  making  the  journey  assemble  at  the  usual  hour 
at  school,  where  registers  are  marked,  and  then  proceed  either 
by  train,  waggonette,*  or  on  foot  as  circiunstances  require.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  not  more  than  20  such  attendances 
may  be  clauned  during  the  school  year. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  scheme  was  the  great 
interest  the  parents  took  in  its  working ;  the  writer  met  them 
frequently  not  only  on  the  departure  but  also  on  the  return. 
Nay,  on  several  occasions  he  has  received  valuable  assistance, 
one  case  particularly ; — The  father  of  one  of  the  boys,  on  learning 
the  route  we  were  taking,  asked  if  visiting  a  certain  famous  hafi 
was  included  in  the  programme.  Finding  such  was  not  the 
case,  he  left  his  business  and  made  a  special  journey  to  secure 
permission.  Having  a  little  influence  there,  permission  was 
granted.  A  most  delightful  treat  was  thus  secured,  as  the  visit 
included  an  inspection  of  some  magnificent  conservatories, 
nectarine  and  peach  houses,  vineries,  and  flower  gardens.  Some 
parents  have  even  expressed  a  desire  to  accompany  us  on  our 
next  year's  journey.  Mr.  Baldwin,  our  respected  school  board 
clerk,  not  only  accompanied  us  several  times,  but  also  acted  as 
guide.  His  genial  enthusiasm  has  done  much  for  the  success  of 
the  scheme. 

III. 

An  Account  of  a  School  Journey  taken  by  the  Upper  Class 
Boys  of  the  Central  School,  Barnsley,  September  14,  1899. 

Central  School,  September,  1899. 

On  Thursday  last,  Sept.  14th,  the  top  class  of  boys  made  a 
school  journey,  the  objective  being  the  exploration  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Dove,  and  the  tracing  of  its  course  into  the 
Deame,  at  Darfield. 

Incidentally,  we  were  abfe  to  examine  Wentworth  Castle, 
locally  know  as  Stainborough  Hall,  ^vith  its  wealth  of  tapestries 
and  cabinets,  and  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  portraits. 

We  started  ott'frpin  school  as  soon  as  the  registers  were  marked 
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and  proceeded  to  the  park,  where  we  purposed  ascending  the 
tower,  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  country  we  were  to  explore. 

We  were  able  to  notice,  with  a  little  more  thought  than  usual, 
how  prettily  the  park  is  laid  out,  what  lovely  little  nooks  there 
are,  with  their  shady  seats,  and  what  a  wealth  of  flowers  and 
plants  the  parterres  held. 

From  the  top  of  the  Locke  Park  Tower  we  had  a  remarkably 
fine  view. 

We  were  able  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Dove  to  its  source  near 
Thurgoland,  and  saw  the  Penistone  Moorlands  beyond.  In 
another  direction  we  saw  much  of  the  Valley  of  the  Deame  open 
to  our  view.  Below  us  we  saw  the  district  we  wished  to  explore, 
and  we  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  when  our  Queen,  then 
Princess  Victoria,  visited  Barnsley,  she  stopped  her  carriage  at 
Bank  Top  so  that  she  might  admire  the  fine  view.  Even  to-day, 
dotted  fCs  it  is  with  huge  industries,  it  is  grand,  but  tJien,  the 
range  of  richly  wooded  hill  and  vale,  with  Wentworth  Castle 
standing  out  above  the  Serpentine  it  would  be  infinitely  grander. 

After  our  geography  lesson  we  learned  the  history  of  our 
public  park.  We  got  to  know  that  Locke  was  a  &mous 
engineer,  a  contemporary  of  George  Stephenson,  and  that  the 
park  itself  was  originally  a  racecourse. 

As  we  descended  the  hill  toward  the  River  Dove,  we  were 
interested  to  learn  the  French  names  of  the  familiar  trees, 
flowers,  animals,  and  objects  en  route. 

On  arriving  at  the  river,  we  were  fortunate  in  coming  across 
an  artist,  who  had  just  completed  a  painting  of  the  identical 
rustic  bridge  by  which  we  were  going  to  cross. 

Ascending  the  hill  again,  our  neadmaster  entertained  us  with 
a  description  of  the  Wentworths,  whose  home  we  were  to  see. 
We  heard  of  the  famous  Strafford  who  was  beheaded,  and  of  the 
Wentworth  who  was  Governor  of  Calais. 

The  approach  to  the  Castle  is  very  pretty,  herds  of  fallow  deer, 
and  the  mmous  "  Jacob's  Flock "  of  sheep,  were  grazing  in  the 
Park. 

By  an  ornamental  bridge  we  crossed  the  Serpentine,  and  then 
climbed  the  hill  to  the  Castle  itself. 

We  had  another  fine  view  from  here.  We  interviewed  the 
"  concierge  "  at  the  house,  and  were  allowed  to  inspect  the  Castle 
under  her  able  guidance. 

The  boys  were  interested  in  her  account  of  the  portraits  and 
other  objects  of  interest  that  were  pointed  out,  and  we  had  a 
very  instructive  three-quarters  of  an  nour. 

As  we  entered  we  saw  the  portraits  of  Wentworth,  who  was 
Queen  Anne's  Ambassador,  and  of  the  three  Kings  of  Poland, 
Prussia,  and  Denmark,  who  had  been  enterteined  there  together. 

The  pictures  on  the  ceiling  were  very  fine,  the  panelling, 
showing  the  four  seasons.  The  antique  chairs  and  cabinets  of 
every  sort  and  nationality,  were  truly  wonderful ;  a  particularly 
interesting  object  was  a  copper  phest,  formerly  owned  by  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Cabinets,  Florentine,  Dutch,  Indian,  and  the 
tapestries  in  the  three  state  rooms  were  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  among  others. 

5589.  _  Q  Q  2 
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Statues  emblematic  of  the  four  seasons,  after  Flaxman,  and  the 
statuary  which  was  given  by  Queen  Anne,  of  Apollo  Belvedere, 
Bacchus,  an  Egyptian  Priestess,  and  carving  by  Grinling  Gibbons, 
were  shown  to  us.  The  picture  gallery  is  180  ft.  long,  34  ft.  wide  and 


the  famous  Earl  of  Strafford,  the  Holy  Family,  Charles  II.,  Peter 
the  Great,  Queen  Anne,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Cleopatra's  death, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lord  Canning  (known  as  Clemency 
Canning),  and  many  others  of  historical  interest. 

We  left  the  Castle  at  four,  and  reached  the  school  again  in 
time  for  dismissal,  after  having  spent  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  we  must  not  forget  to  say,  enjoyable  afternoon. 

IV. 

Aims  and  Results. 

What  commends  the  school  journey  so  much  to  one's  mind 
is,  that  it  suggests  a  return  to  more  natural  methods  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  It  teaches  us,  in  fact,  to  avoid  that  most  fatal  of  all 
mistakes — endeavouring  to  educate  ourselves  by  books  alone. 

Our  scholars  have  been  taught  too  much  from  books  and  sel 
lessons,  so  that  there  is  an  increasing  danger  of  their  losing  the 
power  to  go  searching  out  knowledge  for  themselves,  losing  the 
discriminating  facultj^  of  selecting  the  kind  of  knowledge  really 
needed  for  our  education,  and  losing  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
such  knowledge  at  first  hand. 

Another  valuable  feature  is  the  physical  and  moral  training 
possible  in  the  school  journey  scheme.  For  a  race  of  explorers 
and  colonisers  this  is  much  better  than  a  fortnight's  military 
drill  at  a  boys'  camp.  The  organiser  of  the  journey  can  utilise  the 
varied  physical  and  intellectual  powers  of  his  company,  assigning 
to  each  different  duties  and  researches  according  to  taste  ana 
ability,  and  combine  all  their  work  so  as  to  achieve  a  definite  end, 
like  a  leader  of  a  great  scientific  expedition. 

Our  scheme,  we  trust,  is  after  all  but  a  tentative  ona  Why 
should  we  not  take  a  tour  for  several  days  amongst  the  deUghtful 
hills  and  dales  of  Derbyshire  ? 

Then  with  experience  gained,  we  could  give  a  decided  impetus 
to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  by  taking  our  elder  scholars 
to  some  carefully  selected  spot  in  either  France  or  Germany. 
Surely  what  a  German  school  did  in  England  last  summer  is  not 
an  impossibility  for  an  English  school. 

[The  writer  would  not  like  to  conclude  without  expressing 
his  gratitude  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Turnbull,  H.M.I.  (N.E.  Division),  for 
his  assistance.  By  his  advice  and  kindly  help  he  has  done  much 
to  secure  for  the  English  school  journey  the  recognition  it 
deserves.] 

Jno.  Matthews  England 

Central  Higher  Grade  School, 

Barnsley. 

November,  1899. 
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2.  TO  ROCHE  ABBEY,  SANDBECK,  AND  FIRBECK. 
BY  BOYS  FROM  THE  THORN  HILL  BOARD  SCHOOL,  ROTHERHAM. 

ROTHERHAM  SCHOOL  BOARD  (U.  D.) 


The  long-wished-for  day  arrived,  Mdtn  a  clear  sky  and  a 
light  freeze,  an  ideal  day  for  a  country  ramble.  The  opening 
exercises  over,  and  registers  marked,  a  start  was  made  at 
9.40.  The  boys,  eighteen  in  number,  were  accompanied  by 
Mr.  WoUman,  He^Smaster,  and  Mr.  Flamank,  Certificated 
Assistant  The  journey  was  made  on  July  20,  1899.  We 
had  timed  ourselves  to  be  at  the  various  halting-places  so 
as  to  bo  able  to  keep  up  a  speed  of  not  more  than  three 
miles  an  hour,  and  this  plan  worked  excellently. 

The  boys  had  previously  had  the  times  of  arrival  and 
departure  given  to  them,  together  with  a  map  of  the  route 
on  the  blackboard,  and  were  on  their  mettle  to  act  strictlv 
up  to  the  programme.  Note-books  were  taken,  and  were  well 
made  use  of  for  sketches,  inscriptions,  and  indeed  for  anything 
worth  noting.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  a  description 
of  the  journey  was  subsequently  written  by  the  boys  and 
submitted  to  the  Board. 

We  were  confronted  with  our  first  taste  of  hill-climbing 
at  the  end  of  Wellgate.  This  is  a  long  and  tedious  ascent 
to  the  village  of  Broom.  The  name  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  "  brum,"  which  means  "  broomy " 
or  "  heathy,"  on  account  of  the  local  vegetation. 

Leaving  Broom,  we  had  a  hilly  and  winding  road  until  we 
reached  Wickersley. 

Along  this  road  the  hedges  were  bright  with  the  wild  rose, 
honeysuckle,  bindweed,  and  other  hedge  flowers,  while  the  banks 
were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  wild  convolvuli,  some  pure 
white,  some  pale  pink,  and  others  white  with  delicate  pink 
stripes  running  from  the  centre  to  the  edge  of  the  calyx,  and  yet 
no  two  could  be  found  exactly  aUke. 

Before  reaching  Wickersley,  time  was  found  for  discussing  the 
origin  of  the  name.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  "wicca"  means 
"  witch,"  and  "  lege "  was  their  name  for  meadow  land.  The 
latter  word  probably  became  changed  into  "  lia,"  "  ley,"  or  "  lea," 
and  so  we  get  Wickersley,  meaning  "  Witches  Land." 

The  old  Grange  here  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  one  of  the  de 
Wickersleys,  who,  it  is  stated,  may  be  seen  at  midnight  mounted 
on  his  white  charger,  pacing  the  courtyard. 

The  Church  was  our  next  objective.  The  great  difference  in 
style  between  the  tower  and  the  spire  was  at  once  noticed,  and 
the  main  features  of  Norman  architecture  were  contrasted  with 
those  of  other  times. 

Leaving  Wickersley,  a  lovely  walk  of  about  a  mile  brought 
us  to  Bramley,  a  pretty  little  hamlet,  whose  name  also  is  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  brum."    Here  we  crossed  a  small  streair», 
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whose  water  was  remarkably  clear  and  fresh.  It  is  part  of  the 
stream  which  flows  through  the  Abbey  groimds. 

Another  short  walk,  and  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Maltby. 
Here  the  first  object  of  interest  was  a  stream  of  clear  sparkling, 
intensely  cold  water,  coming  from  the  rocks  above  tne  road. 
This  spring  provides  water  for  the  village,  even  when  the  wells 
fail  to  yield  their  usual  supply.  In  about  the  centre  of  this 
pretty  village  there  is  an  old  cross  mounted  on  steps^  It  is 
supposed  that  the  market-women  used  to  come  and  sit  on  the 
steps  around  the  cross  and  sell  their  produce,  hence  it  is  known 
as  the  Market  Cross  or  Butter  Cross.  There  are  many  who 
do  not  agree  with  this  supposition,  but  its  central  position  on 
the  main  road  would  seem  to  be  greatly  in  its  favour.  This 
explanation  brought  forth  mention  of  other  crosses,  as,  for 
instance.  Charing  Cross,  Holy  Cross,  and  Weeping  Cross. 

On  one  of  the  old  houses  near  the  cross,  there  is  a  sign  to  be 
seen,  in  the  form  of  a  shield  let  into  the  wall,  and  on  which  is 
the  foUoAving  inscription: — "Come  early  to-morrow  for  good 
ale,  and  .you  shall  have  it  for  nothing." 

The  explanation  of  this  is,  of  course,  that  "  to-morrow  never 


comes." 


After  a  cursory  glance  at  the  quiet-looking  little  church, 
nestling  in  a  grove  of  magnificent  trees,  its  white  stone  spire 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  rich  green  foliage,  we  set  ourselves 
to  climb  the  road  leading  to  the  top  of  the  crags.  At  a  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village  we  turned  to  take  a  last 
look  at  Maltby  before  descending  the  crags.  In  the  foreground 
there  was  the  road  we  had  toiled  along ;  to  the  left  lay  the  crags 
sloping  steeply  away  to  the  beautiftilly  wooded  valley  below, 
reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  lines — 

"As  down  the  shaggy  steep  of  Snowdon's  side 
With  toilsome  march  he  led  his  long  array.'' 


f 


But  most  beautiful  of  all  was  Maltby,  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill    with  its    quaint   white-walled,  red-roofed    houses 

eeping  out  between  the  trees.     It  was,  indeed,  a  pretty  picture. 

'he  view  called  forth  the  remark  from  one  of  the  boys  that 
he  wished  he  were  an  artist.  He  was  reminded  that  some 
artists  paint  their  pictures  in  words,  and  that  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  later  on. 

Leaving  our  point  of  vantage  with  reluctance,  we  left  the 
road,  descended  the  crags  by  a  very  rough  path,  and  entered 
a  lovely  glade  known  as  the  Norwoods,  wnich  probably  means 
Northwoods.  It  was  originally  made  for  the  Coimtess  of 
Scarborough  as  a  private  path  from  Sandbeck  to  Maltby 
Church. 

Here  we  could  walk  two  or  three  abreast,  shaded  from  the 
sun  overhead  bv  the  thickly  leafed  trees  which  covered  the 
hillside  on  the  left,  and  calmed  by  the  soothing  sound  of  the 
strewn  running  close  by  on  the  right  between  an  avenue  ul 
willows.    While  sauntering  through  this  lovely  glade  we  were 
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Iregaled  with  the  history  and  associations  of  the  Abbey  by 
Mr.  Wollman.  Roche  or  **Rock"  Abbey  was  built  by  the 
Cistercian  or  White  Monks,  probably  in  the  twelfth  century. 
As  far  as  is  known,  these  monks  had  none  among  them 
whose  special  business  it  was  to  design  the  beautiful  build- 
ings they  have  left  behind  them,  neither  have  any  plans  been 
found.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  they  would  meet  to 
discuss  these  points,  and  wnen  agreed,  carry  on  their  work 
from  memory.  If  this  were  so,  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  notice 
the  fine  proportions,  the  wealth  of  detail,  and  the  beautiful 
geometric  tracery  of  the  windows.  The  transept  can  easily 
be  made  oul  since  the  recent  excavations,  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  transept  there  are  indications  of  two  chapels. 
Here  also  may  be  seen  some  good  specimens  of  stone  comns 
in  which  the  monks  were  wont  to  hury  their  dead. 

As  a  rule,  the  kitchen  was  generally  at  one  extremity  of 
the  building,  but  at  Roche  an  extension  of  the  kitchen  was 
built,  probaoly  for  the  purpose  of  being  nearer  to  the  stream, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  kitchen  and  other  refuse.  It  was  not  a 
difficult  matter,  in  these  surroundings,  to  conjure  up  a  vision 
of  the  "  monks  of  olden  days "  going  about  their  daily  tasks, 
some  fishing  for  their  dinners  in  the  stream;  some  tending 
their  vegetables  and  herbs  in  the  garden ;  some  doing  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  housewife,  for  they  were  their  own 
servants,  while  others  would  be  going  on  errands  of  mercy 
or  strolling  through  the  woods  in  order  to  be  quiet  for  reading 
or  meditation. 

A  short  walk  hy  the  side  of  the  stream  brought  us  to  "  The 
Mill,"  most  of  which  is  of  modern  construction,  but  poi-tions  of 
the  old  building  still  remain.  Truly  has  it  been  said  of  these 
monks,  "  They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home  who  thus  could 
build" 

After  a  short  rest  and  refreshment  we  very  unwillingly  left  the 
Abbey  grounds,  striking  the  road  to  Sandbeck. 

A  short  distance  from  the  MiU  is  the  little  village  of  Stone, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  built  of,  and  surrounded  by,  stone. 
Here  we  saw  some  large  caves,  which  at  one  time  had  been  used 
as  dwellings,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  fireplaces,  the  rudely-made 
outlets  for  smoke,  niches  which  had  been  made  for  seats,  and 
the  levelled  floor.  In  one  or  two  inhabited  houses  the  kitchen 
was  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

A  sharp*  walk  of  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  Sandbeck. 
Sandbeck  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  is  a  fine 
building,  but  after  Roche  Abbey  no  architectural  treat.  We  saw 
large  numbers  of  deer  in  the  Park.  A  brief  view  of  the  pictures 
and  other  treasures  Avould  have  been  welcome,  but,  the  family 
being  in  residence,  we  had  to  forego  that  pleasure.  We  had 
one  mile  more  to  walk  ere  our  outward  journey  was  complete. 

We  reached  Firbeck,  a  rather  pretty  hamlet,  about  2.30,  and 
alter  a  short  rest  entered  on  our  homeward  journey,  taking  the 
path  through  the  fields  to  the  Abbey,  instead  of  the  road,  which 
proved  a  delightful  change.     A  short  halt  was  called  at  Maltby  for 
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rest  and  refreshments,  and  so  back  to  Rotherham,  whicb  we 
reached  at  6.45  p.m.,  having  covered  a  distance  of  about  20 
miles. 

It  was  a  most  delightful  and  instructive  ramble,  and  we  hope 
that  it  is  only  the  forerunner  of  others  in  the  future. 

Joseph  Wollman. 
William  Jas.  Flamank. 
Thomhill  Board  School 
Rotherham. 
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MAP    OF    THE    ROUTE. 


Outward  Journev. 
Homeward    „ 
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3.  TO  CONISBOROUGH  CASTLE  AND  THE  COUNTRY  OF 

ROBIN  HOOD.     BY  BOYS  FROM  THE  DONCASTER 

CORPORATION  BOYS'  SCHOOL. 


Date  of  Journey. 

It  had  been  arranged  to  take  half  a  day  during  the  second  or 
third  week  in  June,  but  owing  to  showery  weather  and  other 
circumstances,  the  journey  was  postponed  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  13th  July. 

The  Company. 

consisted  of  15  boys  chosen  from  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Standards. 

Assembly. 

The  boys  assembled  at  school  at  the  usual  time  (2  p.m.)  and 
their  attendances  were  duly  recorded. 

Preparations. 

As  the  weather  for  several  days  had  been  showery,  each  boy 
wa3  advised  to  bring  either  a  lignt  waterproof  cloak  (if  obtain- 
able) or  an  umbrella ;  also  to  see  that  his  boots  were  in  good 
condition.  A  copy  of  "  Ivanhoe, "  with  selected  passages  marked 
for  reference,  ana  a  bag  in  which  to  carry  botanical  or  other 
specimens  gathered  on  the  way,  were  taken,  and  each  boy  was 
required  to  bring  a  note-book.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements 
were  carefully  planned  beforehand,  and  I  made  myself  thoroughly 
acquainted  witn  the  district  to  be  traversed. 

The  Journey. 

Boute. 

Through  the  valley  of  the  Don  to  Conisboro'  (for  the  Castle), 
by  way  of  Balby,  Sprotboro',  Levitt  Hag,  and  what  are  locally 
known  as  the  Cliifs  or  Craggs. 

Reasons  for  selecting  this  route. 

1.  The  district  is  interesting  and  attractive,  and  rich  Lq 

botanical  specimens. 

2.  The  historic  associations  of  Conisboro'  Castle  are  such 

as  appeal  strongly  to  boys. 

3.  There  is  a    good  service  of  trains  between  Conisboro' 

and  Doncaster. 

Notes  on  the  Journey. 

Balby. 

(a  suburb  of  Doncaster).  The  people  originally  termed  "  Quakers  " 
held  meetings  here,  under  the  leadership  of  George  Fox.  Origin 
of  the  term  "  Quaker." 
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The  Valley  of  the  Don.  ' 

Once  part  of  a  great  forest — a  passing  reference  to  Kobm 
Hood.     Its  appearance  in  Scott's  time  as  ponrtrayed  in  "Ivanhoe."  : 

Changes  undergone  since  that  time.    The  River — its  winding  i 

course — until  recently  formed  the  water-supply  of  Doncaster. 
Vegetation  of  the  district.  i 

Sprotboro'. 

(a  quaint  little  village  about  three  miles  fix>m  Doncaster). 
Once  the  residence  of  the  Fitzwilliam  family.  A  very  fine  view 
is  obtained  from  the  bridge  crossing  the  river,  whicn  the  boys 
did  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

The  Church, 

Ancient — style  of  architecture.    There  are  a  number  of  interest- 
ing   relics   inside    the    building,    which,  by   kind    permission 
(previously  obtained)  of  the  rector,  we  were  enabled  to  see,  • 
including  a  stone  sanctuary  chair  (there  are  only  three  in  the 
country)  and  flags  said  to  date  from  the  Crusades. 

The  HcM, 
Beautifully  situated — the  seat  of  the  Copleys. 

The  Old  Boat  House, 

Formerly  an  inn.  Scott  resided  here  while  engaged  m 
writing  "  Ivanhoe."     Rebuilt  within  recent  years. 

The  Old  Flint  Mm. 
Now  used  as  a  corn-mill. 

Leviit  Hag. 

A  limestone  district.  Quality  and  character  of  the  stone. 
Lime-kilns — ^process  of  burning.  Conversion  of  limestone  (GaCOj) 
into  lime  (CaO)  by  driving  oft*  carbonic  acid  gas  (CO2).  Extent  of 
the  limestone  rocks — ^their  formation — ^fossils. 

The  Cliffs. 

(an  interesting  wooded  district).  In  passing  through  this 
district  various  matters  of  interest,  both  geographical  and 
botanical,  were  touched  upon.  Many  wild  flowers  were  in  full 
bloom.  Tea,  which  had  been  previously  ordered,  was  now  served 
in  the  grounds  of  Conisboro'  Castle,  and  afterwards  the  Castle 
itself  was  visited.    (Tea  over  about  5.45.) 

CoNisBORo*  Castle. 

The  name  Conisboro' — ancient  Britons  called  it  Caer  Conan, 
and  the  Saxons,  Conan  B3n:gh.  Commanding  position  on  an 
eminence  between  town  and  river.  Must  have  been  a  fortress 
of  great  strength.  (A  tour  of  inspection  was  made,  and  a  brief 
history  of  the  Castle  given.) 
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Ths  Moot 

A  formidable  barrier  when  filled  with  water  ten  feet  deep — 
crossed  by  a  drawbridge.     Probable  age  and  by  whom  built. 

TAe  Courtyard, 

Walls  surrounding  it  roughly  constructed — chisel  not  used 
— ^probably  Saxon  in  their  origm.  (Norman  ideas  had  not  yet 
been  assimilated.) 

The  Keep,  why  80  called. 

Built  of  dressed  stone — chisel  used — massive — built  by  Norman 
(cp.  wall  of  courtyard) — cylindrical  form,  supported  externally  by 
six  square  buttresses — ^en trance — has  there  been  a  movable 
bridge  ?    Enormous  thickness  of  the  walls. 

Interior  of  the  Keep, 

(I  had  arranged  with  the  caretaker  that  we  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  other  visitors  for  the  short  time  in  which  we  were 
Engaged  examining  the  interior.) 

Each  story  of  the  building  was  visited  and  points  of  interest 
dwelton. 

Walls  at  entrance  15  feet  thick. 

Guard  room,  or  Armoury — circular  aperture  in  floor,  which  is 
the  entrance  to  the  dungeon — deep  well  at  bottom,  but  now 
empty. 

Ascent  to  second  story  by  flight  of  steps  in  the  wall :  this, 
probably,  the  principal  apartment— handsome  fireplaces  in  this 
and  the  room  above. 

In  the  third  story  is  a  small  and  elegantly  ornamented  chamber 
in  one  of  the  buttresses,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architectiure — 
various  theories  as  to  the  use  to  which  this  room  was  put — 
probably  used  as  a  chapel.  The  three  recesses  in  buttresses  at 
the  summit — extensive  view  obtained  from  summit. 

Conisboro'  is  about  five  miles  from  Doncaster,  and  the 
return  journey  was  made  by  the  7  p.m.  train,  the  bojrs  reaching 
their  homes  about  7.30. 

Remarks  on  the  Journey. 

Throughout  the  journey  frequent  attention,  was  drawn  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  Trees  and  flowers  (many  wild  flowers 
were  in  bloom)  met  with  on  the  way  received  attention. 
Various  specimens  where  brought  home.  On  the  following 
Monday  each  boy  was  required  to  write  out  an  account  of  the 
journey.  These  as  a  whole  were  very  well  done  and  showed  that 
the  boys  had  used  their  faculties  of  observation. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  one  of  these  essf.ys.  The  weather  through- 
out the  whole  journey  was  ideal  ana  the  country  was  seen  at  its 
best. 

The  bright  faces  of  the  boys  and  their  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  object  of  the  journey  was  yuflScient  recomp'^nse  for  all  the 
trouble  1  bad  taken.    The  restrf^int  of  school  was  thrown  aside 
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and  conversation  encouraged— though  at  the  same  time  the  boys 
were  as  completely  under  control  as  when  in  school. 

The  journey  afforded  a  valuable  opportunity  for  studj-ii^ 
individual  characteristics. 

Unusual  energj-  was  displayed  on  all  hands,  and  each  little 
traveller  seemed  to  feel  that  something  real  and  tangible  was 
being  done,  and  that  here  was  an  opportunity  not  only  to  add  to 
his  own  store  of  knowledge  but  also  to  give  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  what  he  already  knew.  One  boy  gave  us  a  description  of 
his  father's  garden  and  explained  why  certain  crops  flourished 
and  others  did  not.  He  touched  on  the  process  of  "  grafting," 
having  on  one  occasion  seen  his  father  inserting  shoots  into  a 
fruit  tree. 

Excursions  of  this  nature  are,  I  believe,  of  great  educational 
value.  Observation  and  intelligence  are  quickened  and  a  desire 
to  get  to  know  and  discover  for  self  will  manifest  itself  as  the 
result.  The  children  see  things  to  which  previously  they  were 
"  blind."  Interest  is  aroused ;  questions  are  asked ;  comparisons 
and  contrasts  are  made — true  education  begins. 

I  may  add  in  conclusion  that  the  total  expense  incurred  was 
under  a  sovereign,  and  was  kindly  defrayea  by  the  Mayor  of 
Doncaster  (Councillor  Birkenshaw),  who  is  chainnan  of  the 
School  Committee. 

The  boys  were  not  asked  to  contribute  in  any  way,  though 
several  of  them  came  prepared  to  pay  both  for  tea  and  the  railway 
journey  home. 


SH£FFi£LO 


Course  of  journejr  indicated  by  dotted  line. 
Doncaster  to  Conisboro*,  5  miles. 

Donca.ster.  (2.)  Sprotboro'. 

Levitt  Hag.  (4.)  Conisboro'. 


S! 


George  S.  Hypk. 

Doncaster  Corporation  Boys'  School 
November  11th,  1899. 
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Copy  of  Essay  written  by  one  of  the  Boys. 

Doncaster  Corporation  Boys*  School. 

Fred  Elsey.     Standard  VI.     Age  12. 

School  Jouniey. 

Route. — Our  school  joumev  was  to  Conisboro*.  •  We  passed 
by  Balby,  into  Sprotborough,  through  Levitt  Hag  and  the 
Cliffs  to  Conisboro'. 

Balby  and  the  Quakers. — As  we  were  passing  Balby,  our 
schoolmaster  told  us  that  George  Fox  (the  founder  of  the 
Quakers)  lived  there,  and  many  times  he  had  been  followed  by  a 
mob  of  people  from  Balby  to  Doncaster  for  preaching.     These 

Eeople  would  hoot  at  him,  throw  stones  at  him  and  try  to  insult 
im  in  every  possible  manner.  This  is  the  reason  they 
were  called  Quakers :  Fox  had  been  put  in  court  at  Derbv  for 
preaching.  When  his  trial  came  on,  he  looked  around  at  aft  the 
people,  wno  were  laughing  and  sneering  at  him,  and  exclaimed, 
*'  You  should  all  quake  at  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Ever  after 
that  the  believers  in  his  doctrine  were  called  Quakers. 

The  Valley  of  the  Don. — ^The  Valley  of  the  Don  is  very 
pretty  now,  but  it  is  nowhere  near  as  beautiful  as  it  was  a  century 
or  two  ago.  We  learn,  by  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  England,  a  beautiful 
forest  stretched  from  Doncaster  to  Sheffield,  and  Robin  Hood 
and  his  men  used  to  roam  about  in  it.  The  river  used  to  be  a 
clear  stream,  not  muddy  in  the  least,  as  the  people  used  to  drink 
the  water.     Now  all  kinds  of  filth  are  poured  into  it. 

Spr6tboro'  and  the  Church. — There  are  manv  interesting 
things  in  Sprotboro*.  Just  before  entering  the  village  we  saw 
the  Hall.  It  is  a  fine  old  building,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
trees.  When  we  entered  the  village,  the  house  where  Sir  Walter 
Scott  wrote  the  famous  book  "  Ivanhoe  "  was  pointed  out  to  us. 
When  he  was  staying  there  it  was  a  public  npiLise  called  the 
"Boat  House,"  but  so  many  people  were  drowned  by  getting 
drunk,  that  it  had  to  be  closed.  Now  it  is  a  private  house. 
Then  we  went  to  the  church.  It  is  not  a  large  place,  but  it  is 
an  old  one,  and  has  many  old  things  still  in  it.  It  was  built 
about  three  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  an  old  torn  and  tattered 
flag  there,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  Cnisades.  In  the 
south-east  comer  there  are  two  monuments,  one  of  the  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  and  another  of  his  ^v^fe.  There  is  also  a  stone  chair 
there,  called  "  The  Chair  of  Refuge."  There  are  only  three  of 
them  in  England  now.  This  was  the  use  of  them :  A\Tien  a  man 
or  woman  had  committed  any  crime,  such  as  murder,  and  they 
knew  someone  was  chasing  them  for  doing  it,  they  could  go  to 
the  church  and  sit  in  it.  Their  opponent  could  not  do  anything 
to  them  while  they  were  there.  On  the  pulpit  door,  carved  in 
the  wood,  are  a  pack  of  cards  and  a  wine  jug.  They  are  in 
remembrance  pf  Cnrist  s  Crucifixion  day,  when  the  soldiers  were 
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playii^  cards  and  drinking  wine.  In  the  vestry  there  is  an  old 
chest  with  a  very  heavy  hd,  and  a  kind  of  stretcher,  which  was 
used  to  carry  dead  bodies  to  the  grave. 

Levitt  Hag.  —  Levitt  Hag  consists  of  a  few  hoiises  and  a 
number  of  limekihis.  The  limekilns  send  off  a  very  disagree- 
able smell,  which  is  carbonic  acid  gas.  Some  people  take  their 
children  and  hold  them  over  the  burning  lime  when  they  have 
the  whooping  cough,  thinking  that  it  wifl  cure  them.  If  they 
hold  them  too  long  it  will  kill  them. 

The  Cliffs. — The  cliffs  are  limestone  rocks.  The  limestone 
that  is  burnt  at  the  kilns  is  got  from  the  cliffs. 

The  Castle. — Conisboro*  Castle  is  an  old  place,  now  in 
ruins.  It  is  very  diflierent  to  what  it  was  a  century  or  two  sjgo 
when  it  was  occupied.  Some  of  the  outer  walls  have  fallen  down. 
The  hollow  where  the  moat  has  been  is  still  there,  but  no  water 
is  kept  in  it.  It  is  forty  feet  deep  in  one  place,  and  it  used  to 
hold  t^n  feet  of  water.  It  was  buut  in  1085.  We  do  not  know 
who  built  it,  but  we  know  that  it  was  built  in  two  styles,  the 
Saxon  and  the  Norman.  The  outer  walls  are  nine  feet  thick, 
built  in  the  Saxon  style.  The  walls  of  the  keep  are  fifteen  feet 
thick,  buUt  in  the  Norman  style.  The  keep  is  a  round  one, 
about  six  yards  in  diameter.  It  is  four  stories  hi^h,  but  the 
fourth  story  has  no  roof  on ;  it  is  said  Cromwell  blew  it  off.  The 
bottom  floor  used  to  be  dark,  and  when  the  castle  was  besieged 
the  baron  used  to  live  in  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  there  is 
a  dungeon  with  a  well  in  it  which  used  to  supply  the  castle  Avith 
water.  The  second  floor  was  where  the  Baron  used  to  live  in 
time  of  peace.  On  the  third  floor  there  is  the  finest  room  in  the 
Castle.  It  is  not  known  what  it  was  used  as,  but  probably  it  has 
been  used  as  a  place  of  worship. 

Flowers  anp  Trees.  —  On  our  way  we  saw  many  pretty 
flowers  and  trees.  These  are  some  of  them :  The  wild  convolvulus, 
campion,  scabious,  blackberry,  bramble  flower,  privet,  trefoil, 
coltsfoot,  ragwort,  knapweed.,  airiff,  fools'  parsley,  wild  tares, 
beech  tree,  ash  tree,  willow  tree,  elder  tree,  and  many  others. 
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THE  SCHOOL  JOURNEY  (LONDON  TO  CATEKHAM, 
ETC.)  MADE  BY  STUDENTS  AT  THE  WEST- 
MINSTER  TRAINING  COLLEGE,    1877-1900. 


The  following  journey  was  first  attempted  in  the  year  1877. 
With  one  exception  it  has  been  taken  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
years.  A  brief  account  of  this  "  Journey  "  was  given  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Subsidiary  Aids  to  Instruction  "  which  I  read  at  the 
Educational  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1884.  The  Queen's 
Scholars  of  Westminster  Training  College,  sixty  in  number 
and  divided  into  two  groups  of  thirty,  are  each  vear  conducted 
over  the  journey.  The  main  object  of  the  ramble  is  to  present 
to  these  future  teachers  a  model  upon  which  they  may  base 
similar  journeys.  Teachers  who  have  profited  by  the  experience 
thus  gamed  have  planned  for  themselves  and  have  carried  out 
similar  journeys  over  different  areas  of  England. 

The  following  is  only  an  outline  sketch  of  the  journey.  For 
a  full  account  tne  reader  is  referred  to  an  illustrated  pamphlet  I 
have  just  published  entitled  **  The  School  Journey  "  (Simpkin). 
The  statements  about  to  be  made  may  be  briefly  arranged 
under  the  following  headings,  viz.,  (1)  Class  Preparation,  (2)  The 
Railway  Journey,  and  (3)  The  Walking  Tour. 

A. — Class  Preparation. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  class  before  attempting  the  journey.  All  tne 
members  must  be  imbued  with  a  common  aim.  The  desire  to 
observe  and  completely  understand  a  few  well-marked  pheno- 
mena must  be  aroused  before  the  actual  outdoor  effort  is  oegun. 
Otherwise  divided  interests  will  tend  to  weaken  the  field  effort 
and  to  lessen  the  general  educational  effect. 
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Tlie  lib  >vc  map  of  tiie  route  from  Charing  Cross  to  Tilburatow 
Hill  is,  iu  the  first  instance,  thoroughly  mastered.  An  ordinal; 
lesson  in  geography,  in  which  the  succession  of  physical  featura 
is  graphically  described,  is  given.  The  map  is  studied  until  it 
can  be  reproduced  from  memory.  The  d^ree  of  success  widk 
which  the  student  can  read  a  map  vnrics  much.  Some  appear 
to  have  the  power  to  produce  in  their  minds  a  very  good  outline 
of  the  natural  phenomena — plain,  hill,  ranee,  valley,  etc — and 
they  immediately  recognise  each  feature  in  tne  field  when  it  is 
seen.  This  power  to  rcc<^nise  a  striking  natural  feature  in  the 
midst  of  much  variety  of  gei^aphical  detail  gives  great  satis- 
faction to  the  learners.  They  are  encour^ed  in  their  future 
attempts  to  imderstand  the  geography  of  a  new  district.  Other 
pupils  manifest  less  ability.  The  difference  is  largely  due  to 
ojirlv  experience.  Those  who  have  lived  in  the  dales  of 
Yorkshire  or  Derbyshire,  or  in  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
Devon.shire  and  Cornwall,  are,  as  a  rule,  most  apt.  A  few 
"  Journeys "  in  every  school,  properly  planned  and  conducted, 
help  to  make  this  difference  of  ability  less  marked.  The  out- 
door effort  soon  tends  to  make  the  class-room  study  of  the  map 
nnich  more  realistic  and  hence  much  more  interesting  and 
proHtable. 


The  plan  of  the  district,  Fig.  2,  is  next  presented.  ThispUnis 
drawn  m  different  colours.  The  colours  used  bear  as  dose  » 
resemblance  as  possible  to  the  colour  of  the  rocks  found  in  ecdi 
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district.  Thus  elay  districts  are  marked  in  blue  chalk ;  gravel 
in  pale  brown  ;  chalk  in  yellow,  etc.  When  this  plan  has  been 
carefully  constructed  and  the  rocks  indicated  have  oeen  identified 
by  means  of  specimens  taken  from  the  school  museum,  the 
pupils  are  asked  to  compare  the  map  with  the  plan.  The 
lollowing  general  truths  become  at  once  apparent,  viz. : — 

(a)  That  variation  in  surface  contour  is  usually  accompanied 
by  variation  in  rock  structure.  For  example,  the  three  hill 
ranges  marked  on  the  map  are  connected  directly  with  changes 
in  the  rock  structures  of  these  respective  ranges,  e,g.,  the  hills 
beyond  Croydon  with  the  appearance  of  the  Tertiary  sands  and 
gravels ;  the  North  Downs  with  the  chalk  rocks ;  and  the  ranges 
at  Tilburstow  with  an  appearance  from  beneath  the  gault  clay  of 
the  sands  and  sandstones  of  the  Hj^he  beds. 

(b)  That  some  rocks  tend  to  weather  into  flat  districts,  whilst 
other  rocks  when  they  spread  over  the  surface  become  gently 
curved.  For  example,  all  clay  areas  tend  to  become  flat,  whilst 
limestone  and  sandstone  districts  become  undulating  and  hilly 
respectively. 

(c)  That  strikingly  undulating  and  picturesque  areas  (as  at 
the  village  of  Caterham)  derive  their  variety  of  outline  from 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  variety  of  rock  structure  in  close 

proximity. 

The  cnalk  hills  near  Caterham  village  are  capped  by  the 
gravels  and  sands  of  the  Croydon  area.  The  tops  are  thus  pre- 
served whilst  only  the  sides  are  subject  to  weathering.  Thus 
steeper  hills  are  the  result. 

Tne  above  comparison  of  "  plan  "  with  "  map  "  brings  out  the 
truth  that  geographical  detail  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  means  of  a  slight  acquaintanceship  with  the  geological 
structure  of  the  district.  This  knowledge  need  not  be  very 
profound,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  must  be  correct.  The 
material  for  the  necessaiy  geological  knowledge  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "Memoirs"  published  by  the  Geological  Society  of 
En&^land,  and  a  fairly  fiill  summary,  written  in  a  popular  style 
and  fully  illustrated,  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Kamsay's 
Book  entitled  **  The  Physical  Geography  and  Greology  of  Great 
Britain." 

Vertical  Sections  and  Plans, — With  a  class- of  fairly  intelligent 
pupils  and  a  district  of  regular  and  simple  geological  structure 
a  successful  attempt  may  be  made  to  find  reasons  for  the 
changes  of  rock  material  indicated  in  the  map  and  plan  just 
described. 
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A  glance  at  the  section,  Fig.  3,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  basin-like 
arrangement  of  the  strata  beneath  London.  If  the  upper  line  of 
this  section  be  followed  from  the  Thames  to  the  North  Downs  at 
Caterham  the  same  succession  of  rocks  as  those  on  the  plan, 
Fig.  2,  will  be  passed  over.  And,  if  this  upper  line  be  followed 
until  Tilburstow  Hill  is  reached,  a  fiirther  series  of  rocks  come 
under  notice,  viz.,  (1)  the  greensand,  (2)  the  gault  (clajr),  (3)  the 
Folkestone  sand,  and  (4)  the  Hythe  beds.  The  examination  of 
this  section  enables  the  pupil  not  only  to  determine  the  order 
in  which  each  structure  of  fresh  rock  material  comes  into  view,  it 
also  enables  him  to  recognise  the  still  more  important  truth,  viz., 
that  the  entire  series  of  different  strata  which  appear  on  the 
surface  and  which  give  variety  and  beauty  to  tne  southern 
surroundings  of  London,  are  entirely  due  to  the  bending  of  the 
strata  beneath  and  near  London  into  this  basin  shape.  Were 
the  strata  horizontal,  with,  for  instance,  the  London  clay  as  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  series,  the  surface  aspect  would 
resemble  ^throughout  the  entire  area)  that  of  the  flat  district 
between  tne  Crystal  Palace  and  Croydon. 

As  it  is  intended  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  during  the 
actual  tour  in  explanation  of  geographical  featiu-es  of  neigh- 
bouring and  more  distant  districts,  a  mrther  section,  Fig.  4,  is 
now  examined.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  connection  that 
existed  ages  ago  between  the  strata  followed  in  the  previous 
section  with  the  same  set  of  strata  now  found  thirty  miles  to  the 
south  in  immediate  connection  with  the  South  Downs.  An 
attempt  is  made,  in  imagination,  to  bridge  over  the  old  Wealden 
area  by  replacing  the  strata  which  have  disappeared  in  conse- 
quence of  long  ages  of  weathering.  It  is  now  recognised  that  in 
tne  distant  past  there  were  not  two  ranges  of  chalk  downs.  One 
range  much  higher  than  either  of  tne  present  Downs  then 
existed.  A  very  puzzling  geographical  phenomenon  (viz.,  that 
of  the  flow  of  the  Mole  and  Med  way  through  the  North  Downs, 
and  that  of  the  Arun  and  Ouse  through  the  South  Downs)  can 
be  accounted  for  by  means  of  the  knowledge  which  the  section 
illustrates.  This  phenomenon  will  be  mentioned  and  explained 
in  the  field. 
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The  three  well-sections  here  shown  should  be  noted.  They 
prove  the  existence,  beneath  London,  of  the  different  strata,  and 
one  (that  at  Caterbam)  shows  the  presence  on  the  top  of  the 
chalk  of  over  80  feet  of  sands  and  gravel.  This  latter  fact 
accounts  for  the  preservation  of  the  hill-tops  round  that 
beautifully  picturasque  locality. 

The  pupils  who  nave  thoroughly  mastered  these  maps  and 
sections  will  be  able  to  understand  the  instruction  subse- 
quently given  in  the  field.  Without  this  preliminary  instruction, 
surface  appearances  may  be  noted,  the  variety  and  charm  of 
th(»  scenery  may  be  enjoyed,  but  the  deeper  meaning,  ir.,  the 
causes  giving  rise  to  the  observed  geographical  phenomena, 
cannot  be  understood. 


B. — The  Journey  by  Rail. 

From  Charing  Cross  to  Caterham  the  journey  is  by  South- 
Eastem  Railway.  This  portion  of  the  excursion  may  be  made 
of  considerable  educational  value  if  the  pupils  have  been 
prepared  as  suggested  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  will  be 
necessary,  furthermore,  to  provide  each  scholar  with  the  maps 
and  sect^ions  already  made  tamiliar,  together  with  an  abstract  of 
the  main  features  to  be  observed  along  the  route. 

This  abstract  should  be  somewhat  as  follows : — 

From  Charing  Croaa  to  New  Cross : — 

(a)  Notice  the  low  and  almost  monotonous  level  of  the 
country,  the  railway  running  almost  continuously  over  arches 
above  the  level  of  the  houses. 

(6)  Observe  the  shipping  on  the  Thames  and  in  the  Docks 
apparently  at  a  higher  level  than  the  houses. 

(c)  Where  possible  catch  a  view  of  the  soil  and  notice  its  dark 
rich  colour. 

(d)  From  (6)  and  (c)  infer  that  before  the  Thames  was 
embanked  it  would  overflow  these  low-lying  districts. 

{e)  Connect  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  with  garden  produce 
for  the  supply  of  the  town  markets. 

A  j)assing  reference  suffices  to  connect  the  embankments  with 
th(^  1  )utchmen  who  undertook  the  work.  An  association  may  at 
the  same  time  be  made  with  similar  districts  in  Holland  and  in 
our  own  Fen  country. 

Froia  New  Cross  to  Croydon : — 

(a)  Observe  the  change  in  the  level  of  the  country  as  indicated 
by  the  railway  enclosed  between  embankments. 

(b)  Notice  the  width  of  the  cutting  on  either  side,  as  at  Honor 
Oak  Park  Station. 

(c)  Connect  this  width  with  the  tendepcy  to  slip,  observec( 
whenever  cuttings  are  made  in  clay.  ' 
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(d) .  Observe  the  efforts  of  the  railway  companies  to  prevent  the 
clay  filling  in  the  cutting — by  walls  and  trenches  filled  with  chalk. 

(e)  If  the  clay  be  left  without  these  protecting  walls  the 
railway  cuttings  would  fill  up.  The  tendency  of  clay  areas  to 
become  level  and  plain-like  is  thus  illustrated. 

(/)  After  leaving  Forest  Hill  the  district  through  Norwood 
Junction  to  Croydon  displays  a  distinct  and  very  extensive  clay 
plain. 

From  Croydon  to  CaterhaTn : — 

(a)  Notice  the  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  country 
inamediatelv  after  leaving  New  Croyaon — ^from  flat  to  hilly,  the 
railway  embankments  becoming  almost  vertical. 

(b)  Catch  a  view  of  the  gravel  quarry  on  the  right,  and  the 
patches  of  almost  pure  white  sand  along  the  embankment  on 
the  left. 

(c)  After  lea\'ing  South  Croydon,  look  backwards  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  railway  and  see  the  beautifully  wooded  and  steep 
gravel-topped  hills  of  Addington  and  Shirley.  These  nuist  be 
connected  with  the  change  from  clay  on  the  north  of  Croydon  to 
the  sand  and  gravel  on  the  surface  south  of  Croydon. 

(d)  From  South  Croydon  to  Caterham  the  country  again 
changes  its  surface  aspect.  No  steep  hills,  no  level  plains — the 
entire  country  becoming  gently  undulating.  Look  into  the  fields 
and  try,  if  possible,  to  find  a  square  yard  of  perfectly  level  land. 

The  above  enumeration  of  things  to  be  noted,  arranged  some- 
what in  tabular  form  and  unaccompanied  by  views  or  diagrams, 
may  strike  the  reader  as  little  likely  to  impress  the  young 
traveller.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  carefully 
prepared  pupil  has  already  in  his  class-room  exercise  formed  a 
senes  of  pictures  of  the  country  to  be  passed  over.  These 
pictures  are  purely  mental,  being  arrived  at  mainly  by  processes 
of  imaginative  effort.  The  interest  with  which  the  pupil  com- 
p^es  his  mental  images  with  the  observed  facts  is  very  striking. 
Whilst  passing  over  the  housetops  towards  New  Cross  he 
manifests  impatience  at  the  delay  in  arriving  at  the  slipping  clay. 
He  is  particularly  impressed  when  a  recent  landslip  shows  how 
determined  the  clayey  rock  is  to  undo  the  work  of  the  railway 
contractor.  When  tne  hills  beyond  Croydon  are  reached  his 
delight  at  seeing  the  well-wooded  sand  and  gravel  slopes  is 
intensified  by  his  effort  to  connect  these  with  similar  sands  and 
gravels  more  than  twenty  miles  away  on  the  north  of 
London.  When,  furthermore,  he  turns  to  his  sections  and 
realises  the  truth  that  the  sands  and  gravel  rest  everywhere 
beneath  the  streets  and  houses  of  London  and  are  only  hid  from 
view  by  the  thick  covering  of  London  Clay,  his  pleasure  at  seeing 
these  surface  representations  of  widely  extended  rocks  is  marked. 
The  open  breezy  down  between  Croyaon  and  Caterham  affords  a 
sufficient  contrast  with  both  districts  over  which  he  has  pre- 
viously travelled  to  awaken  interest  and  maintain  it. 

The    contrast    between    the    attitude    of  pupils   thoroughly 
prepared  for  the  journey  by  class-room  in?itriiction  and  a  prty 
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of  youths  travelling  on  an  ordinary  school-treat  or  exciipdon 
with  no   preliminary  instruction  is  most  marked.     Even   an 
ordinary  map  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  youth  when  taking  a 
railwayjourney  adds  materially  to  the  interest  he  takes  in  the 
country  over  which  he  travels.     When,  however,  a  youth  is  so 
instructed  that  he  is  able  to  anticipate  the  aspect  of  the  country 
before  it  comes  actually  into  view,  and  when,  furthermore,  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how  nearly  his  imagined  picture 
corresponds  with  the  original,  a  fresh  and  very  inspiring  interest 
is  awakened.     This   interest  does  not  exhaust  itselt    in    the 
plciisure  of  the  school  journey.     His  after  reading  of  geography 
and  of  travel  becomes  much  more  real,  and  the  conhdence  he 
feels  in  the  imaginative  effort  accompanying  his  reading  is  a 
decided  gain. 

C. — The  Walking  Tour. 

The  walking  tour  completes  the  school  journey.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  instead  of  completing  the  joiuney  the  walking 
tour  ought  to  begin  it,  and  that  class-room  explanation  should 
follow.  This  latter  plan  appears  well  in  theory.  In  practice, 
however,  it  is  foiuid  that  natural  phenomena,  as  these  are  viewed 
in  the  tield,  are  so  varied  and  complex,  and  their  arrangement  is 
on  so  vast  a  scale,  that  the  observer  is  in  great  danger  of 
becoming  either  bewildered  or  disheartened.  If  a  group  of 
scholars,  having  no  j)revious  instruction,  be  taken  to  the  top  oi  the 
South  Hill  overlooking  the  village  of  Caterham,  they  will  view 
the  landscape  before  them  with  intense  delight.  "  Grand,  isn't 
it? "  says  one  "  Nothing  finer  out  of  Derbysnire,"  says  another. 
Such  expressions  as  these  will  be  repeated  m  various  forms,  but, 
beyond   these  little  speeches,  very  little  will  be  heard.    The 

{pleasure  felt  in  allowing  the  eye  to  rest  upon  a  varied  surface  out- 
ine  of  great  expanse,  upon  hills  woodecl  to  their  summits,  and 
upon  dales  mantled  in  richest  verdure,  is  all-sufficing.  The 
pupils'  language  betrays  their  satisfaction.  They  resent  rather 
than  desire  the  teachers  instruction.  How  diflferent  the 
behaviour  of  youths  who  have  brought  with  them  the  knowledge 
detailed  in  previous  paragraphs  !  Ihey  rest  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  hill-side  and  quietly  enjoy  the  panorama  before  them. 
They  are  not  content,  nowever,  with  simply  seeing  and  enjoying. 
"  Why  this  change  from  the  flat  aspect  near  Norwood  and  the 
regular  undulations  of  the  grass  covered  '  downs  '  ? "  is  the  first 
enquiry.  In  reply,  the  teacher  points  to  a  high  shaft  on  the  top 
of  the  opposite  nill.  Immediately  below  is  the  boring  of  an 
artesian  well  which  supplies  the  valley  with  water.  The  plan  of 
the  boring  (Fig.  5)  is  examined.  It  is  there  shown  that  over 
80  feet  of  sands  and  gravels  cap  the  summit.  The  hill  on  which 
they  rest  has  a  similar  gravel  top.  The  surrounding  hiUs  are  all 
similarly  capped.  It  is  now  the  teacher's  turn  to  ask  a  question. 
It  takes  the  loUowing  form  :  "You  remember  the  hills  you  saw 
at  South  Croydon.  They  were  formed  of  sand  and  gravel.  The 
gravel  prevented  the  tops  of  those  hills  being  washed  away.     The 
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same  sand  and  gravel  are  found  on  the  tops  of  all  the  surrounding 
hills.  What  is  the  cause,  think  you,  of  these  hill-tops  being  pre- 
served whilst  their  sides  are  worn  into  the  deep  valleys  you  see 
before  you  ? "  The  scholars  have  little  difficulty  now  in  connect- 
ing the  height  of  the  hills,  the  steep  slopes  into  the  valleys,  and 
the  heavily  timbered  summits  of  the  hill-tops,  with  the  presence 
there  of  the  sand  and  gravel.  The  association  of  variety  of  rock 
structure  with  the  variety  in  slope  is  now  firmly  made  by  the 
class.  It  will  prove  a  pnnciple  capable  of  application  in  almost 
every  locality  they  may  visit.  If  asked  to  enumerate  other  hill 
structures  near  London  the  same  truth  is  illustrated. 

One  mentions  "  Hampstead  Heath."  "  Yes,"  says  the  teacher, 
"the  top  of  the  hill  at  Hampstead  is  protected  by  a  sandy 
deposit  called  the  Bagshot  beds.  * 

Another  pupil  suggests  "  Beddington."  Here  again  an  outher 
of  sand  is  the  cause,  but  the  sand  in  this  case  is  that  which  the 
scholars  saw  in  the  cutting  near  Croydon,  viz.,  the  Thanet  Sand. 

A  third  suggests  "  Shooter's  Hill."  Again  a  gravel  outlier  rests 
on  the  top  ana  prevents  the  hill  being  worn  down. 

Lastly,  a  pupil  suggests  the  high  land  of  Clapham,  Wandsworth, 
and  Wimbledon  Commons.  In  each  case,  it  is  stated  that  the 
level  of  the  Common  has  been  preserved  by  a  travel  deposit — 
the  gravel  on  the  Commons  being  a  deposit  of  tne  river  when  it 
flowed  at  a  much  higher  level. 

It  may  be  objectea  that  the  matter  now  being  taught  does  not 
come  in  the  journey,  and  that  other  matter  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  the  scholar  is  being  overlooked.  Just  so.  Tne  skill 
of  the  teacher  is  best  shown  in  fixing  the  attention  of  his  class 
mainly  upon  those  features  in  the  journey  capable  of  widespread 
application.  Scholars  rambling  unguided  may  observe  more 
detached  matter  than  those  who  are  under  skilled  direction. 
The  former,  however,  gain  less  knowledge  than  the  latter. 
Isolated  and  detached  facts  are  almost  valueless.  A  few  truths 
strikingly  Ulastratcdy  and  capable  of  wide  apjylication,  should 
be  taught  in  every  journey. 

The  Jouiniey  over  the  Chalk  Dotims  and  its  Lessons. — 
The  journey  for  the  next  mile  is  over  the  chalky  Downs. 
The  gentle  undulations  of  these  treeless  areas  at  once  strike  the 
attention.  This  feature  is  impressed  by  the  contrast  made  with 
the  scenery  at  Caterham  (distinctly  hilly),  at  South  Croydon 
(hiUy),  and  at  Norwood  Junction  (flat).  Asked  whether  they 
have  seen  similar  surface  areas  in  other  districts,  the  pupils  are 
ready  with  abundant  replies.  Brighton,  near  the  Dyke  and  race- 
course ;  Eastbourne,  near  Beachy  Head ;  Margate  and  Ramsgate, 
near  the  North  Foreland ;  Dover,  at  Shakespeare's  Cliff,  answer 
different  scholars  in  turn.  They  are  ready,  furthermore,  to 
remind  the  teacher  that  in  all  cases  the  appearance  is  associated 
with  the  chalk  subsoil.  The  teacher  now  takes  the  scholars 
further  afield  and  tells  them  that  Salisburv  Plain  in  the  south  is 
in  appearance  like  the  view  before  them ;  that  the  Downs  finely 
developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hunstanton  and  spread  over 
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the  North  of  Norfolk,  are  also  of  the  same  surfisu^e  aspect ;  and 
that  the  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  Wolds  present  the  same 
appearance,  and  for  the  same  reason.  A  stretch  of  imagination 
aiaed  by  a  diagrammatic  sketch  enables  the  class  to  reiuise  the 
appearance  of  the  momitain  masses  formmg  the  great  axis  of  the 
SIX  Northern  Comities.  They  are  told  that  the  highest  portions 
of  the  extended  range  are  a  limestone  somewhat  harder  than 
the  chalk.  The  likeness,  however,  between  the  surface  outline 
of  the  Downs  and  Wolds  in  the  south  and  east  of  England  and 
that  of  the  Pennine  slopes  is  very  marked.  The  wider  general 
truth  is  now  within  reach  of  the  class,  viz.,  iJcat  Limestone  areas 
weather  90  as  to  present  a  more  en'  less  monotoiwudy  cwrved 
surface  owtline. 

Before  leaving  the  Downs  a  further  and  closer  association 
existing  between  the  above-mentioned  Downs  and  Wolds  is 
attempted.  Hitherto  the  association  has  been  twofold,  viz.,  that 
of  surface  outline  and  that  of  composition.  An  attempt  (and 
with  fairly  intelligent  scholars  a  successful  one)  is  now  made 
to  show  that  the  series  of  Downs  and  Wolds  have  a  common 
origin.    A  brief  statement  must  suffice  to  show  how  this  is  done. 

(1)  The  Sections  (Figs.  3  and  4)  are  a^ain  examined,  as  are 
the  well-borings  (Fig.  5).  The  well-bormgs  aflford  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  extension,  in  basin  shape,  of  the  chalk  beneath 
London. 

(2)  The  chalk  hills  between  Bamet  and  Hitchin  (Middlesex 
Heights)  are  now  seen  to  belong  to  the  same  hill  matter  as  the 
Down  on  which  the  observer  stands.  Thus  the  two  hill  ranges 
nearest  to  London  (separated  when  treated  as  merely  fiwjts  in 
geography)  are  seen  to  be  identical  in  origin. 

(3)  The  Hills  in  the  North  are  now  traced  on  maps  through 
the  East  Anglian  Heights  to  HunsUmton.  They  are  there 
shown  to  form  a  basin  beneath  the  Wash  exactly  like  that 
beneath  London.  They  reappear  in  Lincolnshire  an9  Yorkshire 
as  the  Wolds. 

So  far  the  scholar  is  able  to  connect  in  origin  such  widely 
separated  geographical  facts  as  the  North  Downs,  the  Chiltem 
Huls,  the  East  Anglian  Heights,  and  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire Wolds.  A  similarly  close  association  may  also  be  made 
between  the  terminating  promontories  of  these  nill  ranges,  viz., 
Flamborough  Head,  Hunstanton  CliflF,  and  the  North  Foreland. 

(4)  Looking  southward  from  the  highest  point  of  the  journey, 
viz.,  from  Tilburstow  Hill,  the  pupil  may  (on  a  very  clear  day) 
descry  the  rounded  outline  of  the  South  Downs,  fey  reference 
to  Fig.  4,  he  builds  up  the  great  dome  of  chalky  matter  which 
once  bridged  over  the  distance  between  the  present  North  and 
South  Downs.  When,  by  an  effort  of  imagination,  aided  by 
diaffi*am,  the  pupil  builds  afresh  the  one  great  ridge  (dome)  of 
chsuk  coniiectmg  the  North  and  South  Downs,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  explain  the  peculiar  action  of  the  rivers  which  now  appear  to 
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break  through  these  chalk  ranges.  They  are  simply  continuing 
to  flow  in  their  old  ravines  made  ages  ago  when  their  sources 
were  at  a  higher  level  and  at  the  summit  of  the  dome-like  ridge 
which  the  streams  have  done  their  best  to  destroy. 

(6)  Another  basin  curve  of  the  chalk  beneath  Hampshire 
and  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  connects  the 
chalk  range  which  crosses  the  island  from  Culver  CliflF  to  the 
Needles  with  the  South  Downs. 

The  above  associations  enable  the  scholar  to  make  the  most 
fruitful  connections  between  all  the  most  prominent  geographical 
features  in  the  entire  South  Eastern  and  Eastern  Counties  of 
England.  This  district  includes  the  area  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Portland  Bill  to  Plamborough  Head. 

The  Jov/mey  from  the  Downs  to  TUburatow. — Four  different 
rock  strata  are  crossed,  and  each  yields  its  distinct  effect  on  the 
sur&ce  outline. 

i.  The  small  undulation  of  greensand  rests  at  the  foot  of  the 
Downs. 

ii.  The  gault  clav  affords  a  walk  of  nearly  a  mile  over 
an  almost  perfectly  level  but  very  fertile  district. 

iii.  The  Folkestone  and  Hy the  sands  with  their  iron  bands  and 
flinty  chert  resist  weathering.  A  steady  but  continuous  climb 
brings  the  pupils  to  the  top  of  Tilburstow  Hill,  from  whence  they 
overlook  the  Weald,  the  Wealden  Heights,  and  the  South  Downs. 

In  each  of  the  above-named  areas  the  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  connect  what  is  observed  with  its  cause,  and  they  are  further- 
more induced  to  apply  the  first-hand  knowledge  they  accjuiro  in 
explaining  phenomena  in  other  areas  where  similar  conditions  are 
found.     Space  does  not  permit  a  fuller  statement  in  this  paper. 

The  above  is  an  account  of  work  done  for  English  teachers  in 
English  schools.  As  both  aim  and  plan  of  the  "journey" 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  material  presented  by 
any  chosen  locality,  it  may  be  that  an  account  of  home  rambles 
may  prove  of  greater  service  than  accounts  of  similar  work  done 
abroad.  It  remains  for  me  to  add  that  I  have  Uttle  r^ard  for 
school  rambles  which  do  not  demand  considerable  concentration 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  A  pleasant  outing  is  not 
suflicient.  The  annual  School  Excursion  is  for  pleasure  chiefly, 
the  School  Journey  must  be  a  serious  though  pleasant  form  of 
intellectual  effort. 

In  the  Departmental  Blue  Book  of  1898-9,  Sir  H.  Evelyn 
Oakeley  reported  as  follows : — 

"  The  study  of  geography  at  this  College  (Westminster)  has 
for  twenty  years  been  supplemented  by  a  *  School  Journey '  from 
Croydon  to  Godstone,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Master  of 
Method  (Mr.  Cowham).  Before  it,  maps  and  plans  of  the  dis- 
trict are  drawn,  anl  the  general  arrangement  of  the  geological 
formations  is  studied,  viz.,  the  flat  clay  district  of  Norwood,  the 
undulating  chalk  areas  beyond  Croydon,  and  the  picturesque 
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district  of  Caterham,  due  to  the  presence  of  sands  and  gravels  in 
the  midst  of  and  upon  the  chalk.  The  value  of  thus  connecting 
the  facts  of  geography  with  their  causes,  and  of  exercising  judg- 
ment and  reason  in  place  of  a  mere  remembrance  of  names,  is 
obvious.  This  is  the  best  way  to  teach  geography,  and  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  some  teachers  who  have  been  at  Westminster 
have  taken  groups  of  their  scholars  in  a  similar  manner." 


Summary  of  Advantages  of  the  "  School  Journey. 


if 


(1)  Accurate  first-hand  knowledge  of  a  given  limited  and 
readily  accessible  area  is  gained.  This  first-hand  knowledge — 
fiiU,  accurate,  and  permanent — ogives  a  possession  of  high  value 
for  purposes  of  gaming  clear  notions  of  districts  which  cannot 
be  similarly  visited. 

(2)  The  power  to  observe  is  quickened,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
ability  to  concentrate  effort  upon  a  few  well-defined  objects  in 
the  midst  of  great  profusion  and  variety  of  material  is  gradually 
acquired. 

(3)  A  few  truths,  strikingly  illustrated  and  capable  of  wide 
application,  are  established  in  every  journey.  The  accumulation 
of  many  isolated  facts  is  avoided. 

(4)  The  power  to  applv  knowledge  in  possession  to  the 
acquisition  of  further  knowledge  provides  both  a  means  and  a 
stimulus  for  the  exercise  of  self-effort. 

(5)  Besides  being  of  direct  service  in  the  acqiiisition  of  reliable 
knowledge,  the  participation  in  a  few  "  School  Journeys  "  enables 
the  pupil  to  use  his  after-school  rambles  and  excursions  ration- 
ally, and  with  pleasure  to  himself  and  others. 

(6)  In  some  accoimts  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  limit 
participation  in  the  "School  Journey"  to  those  deserving  of 
prize  or  distinction.  No  such  limit  is  advised  here.  Frequently 
the  dull  and  indifferent  boy  in  school  and  bookwork  proves  both 
active  and  interested  in  the  outdoor  effort.  This  activity  aroused 
by  the  outdoor  exercise  reacts  upon  the  scholar's  effort  in  the 
school. 

(7)  Lastly,  the  social  and  sesthetic  advantages  are  not  over- 
looked. A  love  of  nature  is  engendered.  Teacher  and  scholar 
display  mutual  sympathy  and  regard.  School  work  is  intellec- 
tually benefited  and  school  life  is  morally  elevated. 

I  should  like,  in  conclusion,  to  state  that  whilst  over  a  thousand 
English  teachers  and  some  Principals  and  Tutors  of  Training 
Colleges  and  School  Inspectors  have  accompanied  me  over  the 
above  ramble,  I  have  nad  no  associates  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  Journey  deeper  than  that  which  was  shown  by  a 
party  of  Evening  Class  Stuaents,  many  of  whom  were  workmg 
men. 

Joseph  H.  Cowham. 
Westminster  Training  College, 
London,  S.W. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  A  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL 

SCHOOL. 


L 

Goethe  has  embodied  his  views  on  education  in  his  Wilhelm 
Meister.  In  it  culture  is  set  forth  as  the  full  and  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  powers  of  body,  mind,  and  heart,  not  only 
in  preparation  for,  but  also  in  the  actual  performance  of,  the 
worK  ot  life.  As  the  late  Sir  John  Seeley  has  forcibly  pointed  out,* 
the  idea  which  pervades  the  book  is  that  the  hfe  of  a  man  is 
itself  the  highest  work  of  art.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
secret  of  Goethe's  own  activity.  Life  itself  is  worth  living  and 
worth  any  amount  of  effort  and  study  to  enlarge  and  remie,  to 
elevate  and  bring  to  perfection. 

It  foUows  from  this  that  the  choice  of  a  man's  lifework  is 
everything  to  him.  It  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  call  forth 
all  his  best  powers.  It  should,  in  itself  as  well  as  in  its  results, 
be  a  joy  ana  a  delight  to  him.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
importance  that  in  his  early  training  there  should  be  means  for 
ascertaining  the  main  bent  of  a  youth  s  nature  and  his  special 
capacity.  It  should  deal  with  all  his  faculties,  it  should  awaken 
every  side  of  his  character,  and  afford  room  for  the  growth  of 
what  is  most  peculiarly  his  own. 

A  scheme  of  education,  which  will  provide  this  training,  is 
sketched  by  Goethe.  It  is  an  imaginary  one;  he  is  bound  by  no 
limits  of  space,  material  or  finance.  It  is  not  a  school,  or  college, 
but  a  provincey  devoted  to  education.  His  description  begins 
thus :  "  At  the  very  entrance  they  found  themselves  in  a  district 
of  extreme  fertility ;  in  its  soft  knolls,  favourable  to  crops ;  in  its 
higher  hills,  to  sheep  husbandry ;  in  its  wide  bottoms,  to  grazing. 
Harvest  was  near  at  hand,  and  all  was  in  the  richest  luxuriance  ; 
yet  what  most  surprised  our  travellers  was  that  they  observed 
neither  men  nor  women,  but  in  all  quarters  boys  and  youths, 
engaged  in  preparing  for  a  happy  harvest,  nay  already  making 
arrangements  for  a  merry  harvest  home."  We  have  hints  that 
room  was  found  in  this  spacious  region  not  only  for  the  various 
processes  of  agriculture,  out  for  the  training  of  wild  colts — the 
arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  and  the  trades  akin  to  them — 
mechanism  and  mining — ^while  with  these  practical  occupations 
was  combined  che  study  of  languages,  poetry,  and  music. 

Carlyle,  in  his  Rectorial  address  at  Edinburgh,  referring  to  this, 
as  he  calls  it,  **  Glorious,  far  glancing  specimen  of  a  non-vocal,  or 
only  partially  vocal,  kind  of  school,"  wnich  Groethe  has  sketched 

*  <*  Goethe,  reviewed  after  60  yean,"  by  J.  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.    Chap.  viiL 
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says :  "  Very  wise  and  beautiful  it  is.  It  gives  one  an  idea 
that  something  greatly  better  is  possible  for  man  in  the  world 
I  confess  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  shadow  of  what  will  come,  imless 
the  world  is  to  come  to  a  conclusion  that  is  perfectly  frightful ; 
some  kind  of  scheme  of  education  like  that,  presided  over  oy  the 
wisest  and  most  sacred  men  that  can  be  got  in  the  world,  and 
watching  from  a  distance — a  training  in  practicality  at  every 
turn ;  no  speech  in  it  except  that  speech  that  is  to  be  followed 
by  action,  for  that  ought  to  be  the  rule  as  nearly  as  possible 
among  them." 

This  ideal  of  Goethe's,  which  so  captivated  Carlyle,  may  be  of 
some  service  to  us  now,  when  on  all  sides  efibrts  are  being  made 
to  revolutionise  education  in  the  direction  of  practicality. 

Its  main  feature  is  the  wide  and  varied  scope  it  gives  to 
the  activity  of  the  pupils — as  wide  and  varied  almost  as 
life  itself.  This  is  gained  for  it  chiefly  by  its  having  an  agricul- 
tural basis.  For  agriculture  is,  after  all,  the  most  natuml  and 
original  form  of  human  activity,  and,  in  the  multiplicity  ol  its 
pursuits,  an  endless  variety  is  found,  and  all  other  human 
occupations  are  in  close  touch  with  it.  It  seems  strange  that 
this  should  have  been  so  long  forgotten,  and  that  the  life  of  our 
schools  should  have  been  so  completely  divorced  from  the  land, 
and  that  the  experiences  of  boyhood,  except  in  the  playground 
and  in  holiday  time,  should  have  been  cut  off  from  the  coimtless 
ministrations  of  Nature,  which  throng  the  garden  and  the  field, 
but  are  left  behind  at  the  door  of  the  schoofioom. 

An  agricultural  environment  is  thus  the  essential  of  Goethe's 
scheme.  It  alone  can  afford  scope  for  the  free  development  of 
all  a  boy's  powers,  and  thus  give  opportunity  for  the  disijoveiy, 
by  himself  and  his  teachers,  of  the  tnae  bent  of  his  nature.  If, 
therefore,  we  were  to  take  Goethe  as  our  guide,  we  would,  in  the 
interests  of  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  as  a  whole — 
not  only  of  that  part  of  it  who  are  going  to  be  feurmers — 
endeavour  to  set  uf)  a  large  agricultural  school,  giving  room  for 
that  complete  training  of  Dody  and  mind,  in  natural  grooves  and 
by  natural  methods,  which  he  so  stronglv  insists  on. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  large  number  of  the  youth  of  this 
country  who  are  from  their  eariiest  years  marked  out  by  their 
parentage,  their  early  tastes,  and  the  wnole  drift  of  things  around 
them,  to  be  farmers.  I  will  not  now  speak  of  the  cnildren  of 
farm  labourers,  whose  present  training  and  future  lot  undoubt- 
edly deserve  the  gravest  and  tenderest  consideration.  The^' 
form  the  rank  and  file  in  the  great  agricultural  army,  who  domi- 
nate nature  for  us  and  bring  back,  as  the  spoils  of  their  wa,rbae, 
food  and  raiment  for  us  all.  I  speak  rather  of  those  who  are  to 
be  their  officers — those  young  farmers  under  whose  orders  they 
are  to  fight  the  battle,  and  upon  whom  success  or  failure  in  the 
struggle  wiU  to  a  great  extent  depend.  From  a  long  experience 
I  can  say  that,  at  present,  these  form  one  of  the  worst  educated 
classes  in  the  community.  The  children  of  labourers  have  now 
to  attend  Elementary  Schools,  and  the  compuls(Hry  clauses  of  the 
Education  Act  are  enforced  in  their  case  to  prevent  any  breach 
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of  the  law,  but  farmers  frequently  do  not  like  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  Elementary  School.  They  sometimes  hire  a  governess, 
who  is  generally  without  any  recognised  (jualification  for  teaching, 
and  a  great  part  of  whose  time  is  occupied  in  giving  assistance 
in  miiftifarious  ways  to  the  fanner's  wife.  They  sometimes  send 
their  boys  for  a  year  or  two,  or,  perhaps,  for  a  term  or  two,  to  the 
nearest  secondary  school,  and  thus  evade  the  law,  which,  indeed, 
they  themselves,  as  members  of  School  Boards,  may  have  to 
administer.  If  a  boy  comes  to  the  best  school  in  the  world  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  as  imiorant  as  a  well-taught  child  of  seven,  it 
is  not  possible  to  make  nim  more  proficient  by  the  age  of  fifteen 
than  most  boys  are  at  nine.  It  follows  n*om  this  that  the 
lads  return  to  their  fathers'  farms  almost  wholly  uneducated. 
In  a  few  years  the  compKcated  business  of  the  farm  passes 
into  their  nands ;  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  spite 
of  diligence,  energy,  and  honest  effort,  their  total  want  of 
mental  training  and  mental  resource  should  lead  to  a  weari- 
some struggle  with  difficulties  they  cannot  estimate,  and 
therefore  cannot  grapple  with,  and  to  which  they  ultimately 
succumb  ?  There  arc,  of  course,  numerous  and  brilliant  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  and  these  it  is  as  important  to  notice,  for,  in 
spite  of  bad  times  and  losses  and  low  prices,  the  men  who  have 
been  fairly  educated  are  generally  those  that  weather  the  storm, 
and  if  not  in  one  way  then  in  another,  manage  to  make  the  two 
ends  meet. 

At  the  present  moment,  in  the  minds  of  County  Councillors 
throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  an  uneasy  sense 
of  responsibility.  A  great  duty  has  been  laid  by  the  nation 
upon  tneir  shoulders — that  of  spending  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  the  best  possible  way  for  the  advancement  of  what  is  called 
"  technical '  education.  One  of  the  largest  industries  in  the 
kingdom,  and  one  which,  in  its  influence  upon  society  in  general, 
is  more  important  than  all  other  industries  put  together,  is  in 
a  depressed  condition.  It  is  felt  that,  if  it  be  possible  to  assist 
agriculture  efficiently  by  an  expenditure  of  tne  grant  in  the 
direction  of  agricultural  education,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
satisfactory  way  of  discharging  this  important  public  duty. 
There  is,  tnerefore  a  widespread  desire  to  discover  the  best 
way  in  which  this  can  be  done.  A  Royal  Commission  has  also 
recently  inquired  into  the  question  of  secondary  education  in 
general,  and  the  Government  are  attempting  the  organisation 
of  our  manifold  educational  agencies.  With  County  Councillors, 
Her  Majesty's  Lords  in  Council,  and  all  educational  authorities, 
I  would  plead  for  a  consideration  of  the  claims  of  that  large 
class  of  farmers'  sons  whom  I  have  described. 

These  boys  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  the  managers  of  a  capital, 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  enormous,  and  is  of  such  a  kind  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  nation  that  it  should  be 
managed  in  the  best  way.  All  the  land,  and  all  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  other  live  stock,  all  the  agricultural  machineiy  and  plant, 
and  all  agricultural  labour,  speaking  roughly,  will  be  under 
their  control.    The  money  value  of  this  would  be  a  gigantic 
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sum,  but  this  would  be  no  measure  of  the  difference  to  the  life  of 
the  people  between  its  being  managed  well  and  managed  ilL 

Are  not  the  brains  and  character,  and  aims  of  these  boys,  then, 
a  matter  of  national  concern  ?  No  one  who  coixsiders  the  subject 
at  all  will  be  likely  to  deny  this  fiict;  but  all  will  impatiently  ask 
how  it  is  to  be  dealt  witL 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  put  the  law  in  force,  and  see  that 
they  receive,  either  in  the  Elementary  School  or  by  some  other 
means,  a  good  elementary  education  before  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  a  law  of  such  importance 
should  be  broken  with  so  little  justification  as  in  this  mstance. 
This  alone  would  be  an  immense  gain,  and  would  alter  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  before  us. 

With  regard  to  what  should  be  done  with  these  boys  after  the 
age  of  twehre  or  thirteen,  supposing  their  education  up  to  that 
time  to  have  been  properly  attended  to,  it  must  be  noticed  that 
there  are  many  graaations  among  them. 

There  is  a  comparatively  small  upper  fringe  of  well-to-do 
farmers  who  might  be  able  and  willing  to  extend  the  education 
of  their  sons  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  receive  an  ordinary 
general  education  like  that  of  the  public  schools,  and  even, 
perhaps,  to  go  to  one  of  the  Universities,  and  then  to  an  Agricul- 
tural College.  Some  might  be  willing  to  give  their  sons  an 
ordinary  Grammar  School  education  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  then  send  them  to  an  Agricultural  College  for  two  or  three 
years.  The  number  of  farmers  who  would  or  could  for  a  moment 
entertain  either  of  these  ideas  is  exceedingly  small,  and  their 
needs  are  sufficiently  met  by  the  schools  and  colleges  already  in 
existence,  and  the  Agricultural  Departments  recently  attached 
to  some  of  our  Universities  and  Umversity  Colleges. 

Again,  there  is  a  lower  stratum  of  very  sm^dl  farmers,  who 
would  never  think  of  giving  their  children  more  than  the 
minimum  of  education  required  by  the  State,  and  who  would  be 
content  that  their  sons  should  share  whatever  provision 
might  be  made  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  those  of  the 
agncultural  labourer. 

Between  these  two  classes,  however,  come  the  vast  majority  of 
farmers.  A  fact  about  them,  which  it  is  foolish  to  ignore,  is  that 
they  will  never  dream  of  extending  their  sons'  education  beyond 
fifteen,  sixteen,  or,  at  the  very  utmost,  seventeen,  and  that  tliere- 
fore  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  build  colleges  for  them.  If  you 
send  a  boy  of  fifteen  to  a  college,  he  mixes  with  youths  two, 
three,  or  more  years  older  than  himself,  who  are  on  the  verge  of 
manhood  and  think  themselves  men,  and,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  boy*s  character  is  in  this  way  injured  for  life. 

The  question  before  us,  then,  is :  In  what  kind  of  school  would 
it  be  well  for  a  boy  of  the  age,  say,  of  thirteen,  who  is  going  to 
be  a  farmer  and  who  has  already  received  a  fair  elementary 
education,  to  pass  the  next  three  years  of  his  life. 

In  his  fixture  daily  work  he  will  be  brought  into  contact  with 
nature  at  every  turn.  The  natural  sciences,  therefore,  ought 
certainly  to  be  Ibis  chief  study.     His  life  is  to  be  one  long  course 
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of  dealing  with  the  soil,  \vith  the  air  and  water,  with  force,  with 

freen  herb,  \nih  fowl,  and  cattle,  and  creeping  thing.  Moreover, 
is  action  upon  these  has  one  object,  the  production  of  food  and 
clothing.  Thus  a  course  of  studjr  ana  practical  training  is 
markea  out  for  him  of  the  most  varied  character.  He  has  the 
advantage  of  bringing  to  his  scientific  studies  a  strong  practical 
interest,  an  actual  and  immediate  application  of  their  principles 
to  the  procedure  and  life  of  the  farm. 

The  long  list  of  natural  sciences,  beginning  with  physics  and 
chemistry,  including,  perhaps,  bacteriology,  and  endmg  with 
political  economy,  which  throw  light  upon  the  work  of  a  farmer 
IS  sufficiently  startling  and  has  given  many  a  soHd  English 
agriculturist  a  distaste  for  the  wnolo  subject  of  agricultural 
education.  He  might  very  well  say,  "  The  attempt,  in  a  few 
years,  to  give  my  son  a  smattering  of  all  these  sciences  will 
certainly  enfeeble  his  mind  and,  instead  of  creating  an  interest 
in  his  work,  ^vill  disgust  and  bewilder  him."  This  is  sensible 
and  true ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  life  of  a  farmer  touches  nature  at 
all  these  points,  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  his 
own  work  must  include  much  that  tnese  sciences  teach. 

The  difficulty  and  a  clue  to  its  solution  are,  I  think,  referred  to 
by  Goethe  in  one  of  his  conversations  with  Eckermann.  "  We 
retain  from  our  studies  only  that  which  we  practically  apply.'* 
"  Altogether  they  teach  in  academies  far  too  many  things  ana  far 
too  much  that  is  useless.  Then  the  individual  professors  extend 
their  departments  too  much^ — ^far  beyond  the  wants  of  their 
hearers.  In  former  days,  lectures  were  read  in  chemistry  and 
botany  as  belonging  to  medicine,  and  the  physician  could  manage 
them.  Now,  both  these  have  become  so  extensive  that  ©aoh  of 
them  reqiiires  a  life,  yet  acquaintance  with  both  is  expected  from 
a  physician.  Nothing  can  come  of  this;  one  thing  must  be 
neglected  and  forgotten  for  the  sake  of  tne^  other.  Jtle  who  is 
wise  puts  aside  all  claims  which  may  dissipate  his  attention, 
confines  himself  to  one  branch,  and  excels  in  that." 

There  is  so  much  for  a  farmer  to  know  that  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  time  is  wasted  in  teaching  him  what  is 
unnecessar}\ 

I  believe"  that  in  each  science  bearing  upon  agriculture  there 
are  a  few  great  principles,  which  may  mthout  difficulty  be 
mastered  by  a  boy,  and  their  application  to  agriculture  may  be 
at  the  same  time  clearly  shown  and  verified  by  practical  demon- 
stration and  actual  experiment.  It  is  absurd  to  make  a  farmer 
a  chemist  or  a  botanist  or  a  physiologist,  but  the  laws  of  nature 
in  soil  and  plant  and  animal  are  to  be  his  friends  or  enemies 
throughout  life,  and  it  is  essential,  if  he  wishes  them  to  be 
friends  and  serv^ants,  that  he  should  understand  their  ways.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  study  the  reactions  of  all  the 
elements,  or  be  familiar  with  the  properties  of  the  enormous 
number  of  compounds,  organic  and  inorganic,  that  text-books  of 
chemistry  are  filled  ^vith.  The  substances  with  which  a  &rmer 
has  to  deal  are  comparatively  few,  and  their  properties  may  bo 
illustrated  by  experiments  which  will  at  the  same  time  make 
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him  familiar  with  the  simple  and  beautiful  laws  of  chemical 
combination,  upon  which  the  whole  science  is  biiilt 

If  Goethe  is  right  in  saying, "  We  retain  from  our  studies  only 
that  which  we  practically  apply,*'  then  this  method  of  teaching 
science  may  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  the  least  successfiiL  Its 
special  bent,  instead  of  bein^  a  cause  of  weakness,  may  be  a 
source  of  strength.  Treated  m  this  way,  chemistry  ought  not  to 
be  a  bugbear  to  the  farmer,  but  his  most  valuable  ally.  He  need 
not  be  a&aid  of  it,  as  too  difficult  or  bewildering ;  for  every  lesson 
in  it  will  be  an  explanation  of  a  universal  law,  and  the  clearii^ 
up  of  innumerable  difficulties,  that  would  otherwise  beset  his 
path  through  life. 

What  I  have  said  of  chemistry  is  applicable  to  the  other 
natural  sciences  that  bear  upon  agriculture.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  proficient  in  them  throughout  their  fiill  extent ;  but  it  is 
essential  that  he  should  know  their  principles  and  how  those 
principles  ought  to  aflfect  his  own  practica 

If  we  keep  this  in  mind,  then,  there  is  nothing  more  fescinat- 
ing  than  the  course  of  study  which  would  appear  most  suitable 
for  the  ftiture  farmer  to  embark  in.  He  must  study  the  soil,  its 
history,  the  influences  that  affect  it,  and  the  changes  that  can  be 

E reduced  in  it,  and  in  the  simplest  way  these  enquiries  will  lead 
im  into  what  we  call  by  the  somewhat  forbiddmg  names  geo- 
logy, physics,  and  chemistry.  He  must  become  acquainted 
witn  the  plants  that  the  soil  produces.  The  useful  cereal  and 
the  injurious  weed  and  fungus  nave  their  orwn  interest  for  him,  and 
the  laws  of  vegetable  growth  and  reproduction  will  have,  for  him  as 
for  all  who  study  them,  that  intellectual  charm  which  makes 
botany  so  attractive.  His  knowledge  of  animals  must  be  inti- 
mate and  intelligent,  not  only  of  those  which  he  rears  and  feeds, 
but  also  of  those  more  minute  creatures  that  prey  upon  his  crops 
or  bring  disease  into  his  flocks  and  herds.  Thus  the  mam 
teachings  of  animal  phjrsiology  must  be  familiar  to  him,  and 
hygiene,  or  the  science  of  nealth,  will  be  to  him  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  only  in  reference  to  his  own  stock,  but 
in  reference  to  the  effect  that  attention  or  inattention  to  sanitary 
rules,  in  the  treatment  of  stock  and  in  the  dairy,  may  have  upon 
the  health  of  the  community. 

Thus  far,  his  course  is  a  study  of  the  material,  animate  and 
inanimate,  that  he  will  have  to  aeal  with  in  after  life.  But,  for 
efficient  dealing  with  this  material,  other  knowledge  will  be 
necessary.  A  sound  grounding  in  elementary  mathematics 
should  be  the  preparation  for  such  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
mechanics  and  nydrostatics  as  would  enable  him  to  understand 
machinery  and  the  utilisation  of  water-power  and  steam.  This 
mathematical  knowledge  should  also  be  the  preparation  for  the 
practice  of  mensuration  and  land  surveying,  plan-drawing  and 
the  estimation  of  quantities  and  prices  of  materials;  and  also  fora 
thorough  study  of  tne  business  aspect  of  thefarm  and  book-keeping. 

If  these  studies  were  carried  on  in  close  proximity  to  mnn- 
life,  it  would  be  possible  to  combine  with  them  a  general  study 
of  the  complex  work  of  a  farm,  the  nature  of  each  operation, 
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the  mimber  of  men  and  horses  and  the  kind  of  implements  to 
be  employed,  the  rotation  of  crops  as  affecting  the  aistribution 
of  work  and  the  snpply  of  food  for  stock,  the  management  of 
the  different  kinds  of  stock,  their  diet,  a  comparison  between  the 
total  cost  of  production  of  each  kind  of  crop  and  its  selUng 
price,  and  the  economic  aspect  of  the  whole. 

I  should  not,  however,  advocate  the  above  course  of  study 
unless  it  could  be  combined  with  actual  manual  labour.  No 
study  of  an  operation  can  be  of  much  use,  unless  one  takes  part 
in  it  oneself.  The  farmer,  whose  training  we  are  describing,  must 
be  more  or  less  a  worker,  and  his  school  life  ought  to  afford  him 
opportimities  for  the  training  of  those  muscles  and  the  acquiring 
of  that  manual  skill  which  he  will  have  to  use  afterwards.  This 
manual  work  should  be  of  a  very  varied  kind.  In  the  carpenters* 
shop  and  smiths'  shop,  under  careful  teachers,  he  might  learn  the 
use  of  the  various  tools  in  wood  and  iron  work,  and  some 
knowledge  of  welding  and  soldering,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly be  of  service  in  his  after  life.  Each  boy,  according  to 
his  age  and  strength,  could  have  suitable  work  apportioned  iiim 
in  the  byre  of  the  dairy,  and  in  tine  weather  in  the  garden  or  the 
field.  Strong  lads  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  can  be  taught 
ploughing  and  harrowing.  Hedging  and  ditching,  the  manage- 
ment of  machinery  under  supervision,  some  of  the  operations  of 
the  harvest-field,  and  many  little  tasks  necessitated  by  the 
keeping  of  stock  could  be  done  by  boys.  In  a  school  with  a 
high  tone,  the  most  menial  work  could  be  made  honourable;  and 
that  end  could  be  attained  which  of  all  others  is  at  the  present 
time  most  to  be  desired  for  our  English  youth,  the  raising  of 
manual  labour  to  its  true  position  as  one  of  the  essentially  noble 
forms  of  human  activity. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  the  farmer  as  a  farmer.  We  must 
not  forget  that  he  is  more  than  a  farmer ;  he  is  also  a  man.  We 
cannot  but  notice,  however,  that  the  course  of  training — that 
circle  of  scientific  study  and  practical  work,  which  has  appeared 
to  us  to  be  the  best  preparation  for  a  farm  life — woula  be  of 
general  utility  also,  ana  would  tend  to  develop  those  powers  of 
mind  and  those  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
everv  career. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  human  character:  man 
stands  in  various  relations  to  his  fellows,  and  the  highest  power 
he  possesses  is  that  by  which  he  looks  up  with  reverence  ana  love 
to  the  infinite  Source  of  life  itself  In  these  two  respects  the 
boy  needs  careful  nurture,  and  at  no  time  does  he  need  it  more 
than  during  the  latter  years  of  his  school  life.  Literature,  the 
highest  thoughts  of  the  wisest  men,  expressed  in  the  noblest 
language,  and  Art,  with  its  refining  and  elevating  influence,  are 
undoubtedly  the  best  means  at  the  teacher's  disposal  for  this 
higher  training,  and  if  these  be  omitted  or  relegated  to*a  sub- 
ordinate place  in  the  scheme  of  education  the  result  must  be 
disastrous.  The  danger  is  that  the  pressing  claims  of  so  many 
new  departments  of  education  should  crowd  literature  and  art 
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but.  This  danger  is  a  very  real  one.  Circumstances  have  com- 
oined  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  in  our  scheme  of  public 
elementary  education  and  in  what  we  call  our  modem  tecnnical 
education,  to  find  room  for  the  more  humanising  elements  in 
education.  It  must,  however,  at  all  hazards,  be  done.  A  fiur 
proportion  of  time  must  be  kept  for  literature,  and  no  teacher 
should  be  satisfied  without  giving  their  due  place  to  art  and 
music  as  well. 

Whether  the  time  at  our  disposal  should  be  partly  occupied 
in  acquiring  Latin  or  French  or  German,  in  addition  to  a  correct 
use  of  our  own  language  and  an  intelligent  study  of  our  native 
literature,  is  a  question  which  may  be  left  open.  The  knowlec^ 
of  another  language  is  not  of  such  immediate  practical  utility  to 
a  farmer  as  to  a  merchant  or  a  professional  man.  Latin  is  the 
most  useful  instrument  a  schoolmaster  has  at  hand  for  drilling; 
the  youthful  mind  into  habits  of  industry,  carefiil  thought,  and 
accuracy;  and  I,  myself,  do  not  know  what  can  replace  it.  If  Latin 
l»e  begiui  early,  Latin  literature  might  be  of  use  as  literature,  or 
French  or  German  might  be  acquired  without  much  trouble,  but 
the  chief  means  of  imparting  culture  to  our  j'oung  farmer  should 
be  an  introduction  on  pleasant  terms  to  the  great  authors  who 
have  used  our  native  tongue,  hud,  in  translations,  to  a  few  classic 
writers  of  other  lands  and  iigcs. 

The  main  branches  of  a  farmer's  education,  then,  should  be  (1) 
Natural  Science,  as  bearing  upon  Agriculture;  (2)  Mathematics 
in  relation  to  measurements,  valuations,  and  business  methods ; 
( 3)  Manual  Work,  such  as  will  enable  him  to  acquire  strength 
and  skill  in  the  performance  oi  all  the  operations  required  on  a 
farm ;  and,  lastly  (4)  the  elevation  ot  his  higher  nature,  by  culti- 
vating in  him  a  taste  for  what  is  great  and  good  and  beautiful  in 
art,  in  history,  and  in  literature. 

Let  us  now  consider  amid  what  surroundings  and  by  what 
means  a  training  such  as  this  could  be  given.  Are  we  not  taken 
back  to  the  School  Province  of  Goethe  ?  The  scheme  needs  space 
— a  large  and  varied  estate  at  least,  uplands  for  sheep,  imdulating 
fields  of  waving  com,  rich  lowland  pasture  for  cattle,  a  secluded 
dingle,  where  tne  water  of  a  strong  stream  might  turn  machinery, 
and  where  Tubal  might  teach  Jubal  the  nature  of  the  more  useful 
metals,  farm  buildings,  cool  dairies  sweet  and  clean,  laboratories, 
in  which  the  scholar  might  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
those  secrets  of  nature  which  most  nearly  concern  him,  gardens 
and  illustrative  plots  of  ground,  class-rooms  for  quiet  teaching, 
collections  of  stones,  plants  and  animals,  models  of  buildings, 
tools  and  machinery,  a  museum  representative  of  the  wide- 
spread ing  branches  of  this  ancient  handicraft  of  agriculture  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  Art  would  readily  grace  such  a 
home  of  industry  as  this.  Ceres  and  Pomona,  though  clad  in 
modern  garb,  would  still  be  as  attractive  as  ever  they  were  in 
classic  times. 

How  laige  such  a  school  estate  should  be  would  depend  upon 
the  probable  number  of  boys  who  would  be  likely  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  a  training  as  I  have  described,     It  is  evident  that, 
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&s  the  initial  expense  would  be  great,  it  would  be  far  more 
economical  to  have  one  great  school  than  a  number  of  smaller 
ones.  That  such  a  scneme  is  practicable  there  is  no  doubt. 
There  is  organising  power  sufficient  in  Englishmen  to  lind  it 
practicable,  even  on  the  largest  scale  and  with  a  view  to  meeting 
the  general  wants  of  many  classes  of  pupils  as  foreshadowed  by 
Goethe;  but,  that  it  is  within  reacn,  on  a  smaller  s(jale,  for 
agricultural  pupils,  the  attempts  already  made  in  this  direction 
prove.  Once  it  is  seea  to  be  desirable,  all  else  will  follow. 
A.  large  share  of  the  land  of  the  world  has  been  given  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race ;  and  the  art  of  training  a  sturdy  youth,  capable 
of  making  the  most  of  the  land  and  of  themselves,  is  wortny  o{ 
the  highest  efforts  of  its  best  and  wisest  men. 

That  such  a  change  in  the  education  of  a  farmer  would  have 
a  beneficial  eflTect  in  the  future  upon  British  agriculture,  even 
the  bucolic  mind  is  beginning  to  admit. 

One  cannot,  however,  leave  the  consideration  of  Goethe's 
scheme  of  education,  without  referring  to  its  main  feature.  The 
one  quality  which  above  all  others  has  to  be  imparted  to  the 
pupil,  by  manner  and  gesture  and  graduated  teaching  of  a 
nigh  and  notable  kind  is  reverence.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
deal  with  the  question  in  all  its  aspects;  but,  if  Natural  Science 
is  to  minister  to  this  central  aim,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
radical  change  will  be  necessary  in  its  definitions,  its  methods, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  generally  taught.  The  laboratory  must 
acquire  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  temple.  The  words  '  force, ' 
'  matter, '  '  ether, '  must  disappear  or  be  more  accurately  defined, 
and  a  word,  which  suggests  life  instead  of  death,  a  word  with 
grand  and  awe-inspiring  associations,  if  any,  must  take  the  pla  e 
of  those,  which  hide  from  the  minds  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike 
the  ineffable  Power  in  whom  we  Uve  and  move,  and  nave  our 
being. 

If  this  were  done,  one  can  imagine  a  school,  in  which  Natural 
Science  would  be  the  main  study,  becoming  imbued  with  a  lofbyand 
humane  spirit,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  to  send  out  into  the 
world  a  class  of  men  engaged  in  the  most  directly  usefiil  of 
human  occupations,  equipped,  not  merely  to  earn  their  living  in 
a  noble  way,  but  to  combme  with  this  a  love  for  Nature,  a  spirit 
of  affectionate  inquiry  into  her  secrets,  and,  more  than  this,  a 
power  of  effectually  applying  her  resources,  as  they  have  never 
been  appUed  before,  in  tne  great  battle  of  our  race  against  himger, 
disease  and  vice. 

For  is  it  not^almost  self-evident  that  the  cure  for  the  open  sore 
of  humanity,  the  condition  of  the  squalid  millions  of  our  great 
towns,  is  to  bring  them  back  to  the  country  and  enlist  on  their 
behalf  the  beneficent  influences  of  soil,  and  light,  and  air  ? 
What  hinders  this  work  ?  Is  it  not  the  lack  of  men,  fitted  for 
leadership,  possessed  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  in 
its  various  branches  and  trained  to  believe  in  the  exhaustless 
stores  of  energy  that  Nature  keeps  in  reserve,  waiting  only  the 
magic  touch  ol  intelligence,  linked  with  obedience,  to  allow  it  to 
run  in  life-giving  channels  ? 
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Might  not  a  jjreat  agricultural  school,  such  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  describe,  be  a  nurserv  for  such  men  ? 


n. 

As  the  plan  sketched  m  the  foregoing  part  of  this  paper  mav 
be  objected  to  as  altogether  too  iaeal  to  be  of  practical  ust- 
at  the  present  time,  I  proceed  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
the  steps  that  might  oe  taken  to  form  such  a  school  on  no 
^ery  ambitious  lines,  with  an  outline  of  the  more  distinctive 
features  of  the  curriculum. 

The  aim  throughout  should  be  to  make  it  a  large  school 
What  is  wanted  above  everything  is  that  the  boys  should 
get  a  pride  in  their  profession,  an  esprit  de  corps,  a  feelii^ 
that  they  too  are  taking  part  in  the  work  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  (luality  of  that  work  is  of  more  importiince  than 
the  paj  attached  to  it.  We  expect  a  clergyman,  a  doctor,  or 
a  soldier  to  feel  this,  and  they  get  the  feeling  by  beinjf 
thrown  together  with  others  of  the  same  calling  and  bemjj 
placed  under  the  influence  of  men  eminent  in  their  profession 
For  this  a  largo  school  would  be  required,  and  every  eftbrt 
should  be  made  to  attain  it. 

If  several  counties  were  to  unite  there  oueht  to  be  a 
possibility  of  getting  200  pupils,  but  it  w^oula  be  no  easy 
matter.  The  farmers  themselves  are,  as  a  rule,  unlikely,  for 
some  time  to  come,  to  see  the  necessity  of  such  an  education 
for  their  sons;  and  they  are  so  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of 
an  agricultural  life  that  they  do  their  best  to  bring  their  sons 
up  to  some  other  calling.  The  slightest  sign  of  intellect  in 
a  boy  is  at  once  taken  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be  a  bank 
clerk  or  a  draper's  or  grocer's  assistant,  rather  than  a  farmer. 

To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  one  is  sometimes 
led  to  think  that  the  agriculturists  of  the  future  must  Ixj 
largely  recruited  from  the  sons  of  our  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional classes.  An  Agricultural  School  would  make  this 
more  practicable  than  at  present ;  it  would  be  just  the  place 
for  such  boys  as  have  a  taste  for  an  out-of-door  life,  and  do 
not  take  kindly  to  the  desk  or  to  professional  study.  But  there 
should  be  for  them,  on  leaving  tne  Agricultural  School,  some 
intermediate  training  provided,  where  they  might  serve  a  true 
farm-apprenticeship  under  real  farmers  and  become  completely 
fitted  to  manage  a  bit  of  land  for  themselves.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  farmers  is  to  get  young  lads  to  help  in 
the  work  of  the  farm.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many 
city  lads,  who,  if  they  had  the  preliminary  training  of  an 
agricultural  school,  would  be  found  extremely  useful  to  such 
farmers,  and  would  thus  obtain  for  themselves  a  practical 
knowledge  of  farming,  and  fit  themselves  inexpensively  for 
an  agricultural  career  either  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies. 
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One  means  of  obtaining  boys  from  among  the  sons  of  farmers 
might  be  by  scholarships ;  and  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how  money 
set  apart  for  scholarships  could  be  more  appropriately  applied 
than  by  helping  struggling  farmers  to  rive  their  sons  the  best 
possible  training  for  their  own  calling.  Ifseven  scholarships  were 
given  annually  for  this  purpose,  two  of  £25,  two  of  £20,  and  three  of 
£10  by  each  of  five  counties  and  they  wore  tenable  for  three  years, 
this  would  bring  into  the  school  the  first  year  35,  the  second 
year  70  and  afterwards  105  pupils. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  remaining  95,  i.e.,  19 
from  each  county  would  be  made  up  by  other  farmers'  sons  and 
boys  from  other  classes,  who  wanted  to  take  to  an  agricultural 
career. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  we  could  get  200  boys.  What  should 
we  require  for  them  ? 

(1;  Tlie  Gavemiiig  Body, — A  Board  of  Governors  elected  by 
the  Education  Committees  of  four  or  five  County  Coimcils, 
together  with  the  following,  appointed  by  the  Central  Education 
Authority.  1.  An  eminent  agriculturist.  2.  An  eminent  man 
of  science.  3.  Some  one  conversant  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education. 

(2)  Capital. — This  would  be  provided  by  the  combined  efibrt 
of  the  various  counties  for  whose  joint  benefit  the  school  would 
be  founded. 

(3)  Fees. — An  inclusive  fee  of  30  guineas  per  annum  for 
boarders.  Anything  higher  would  probably  be  felt  to  be 
prohibitive  by  the  class  of  farmers  for  whom* the  school  is 
intended. 

(4)  School  Buildivgs^  with  hall,  class  rooms,  doruiitories,  play- 
grounds, &c. 

(5)  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories,  and  a  room  fur 
microscopic  investigation. 

(6)  School  Museum,  containing  minerals,  rocks,  soils,  manures, 
grasses,  seeds,  weeds  feeding  stuffs,  farm  -  products,  injurious 
insects,  and  natural  history  specimens  and  diagrams. 

(7)  Library  of  standard  agricultural,  scientific,  and  literary 
works. 

« 

(8)  Ca/rpenters'  Shop,  with  benches,  lathes,  and  tools,  for  a 
graduated  course  of  instruction  in  woodwork,  combined  with 
drawing  to  scale. 

(9)  Smiths'  Shop,  with  force,  anvil,  vices,  drills,  lathes,  &c., 
where,  r^^ular  instruction  would  be  given  in  iron  work,  especially 
in  the  repair  of  tools  and  machines. 

The  instructors  in  the  manual  work  should  be  men  of  thorough 
practical  ability,  but  possessed  of  a  soimd  knowledge  of  the 
principles  imderlying  their  work. 
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(10)  School  Farm, — Several  hundred  acres  of  suitable  lands 
which  might  be  rented,  not  purchased,  but  should  be  stocked 
and  managed  solely  with  a  view  to  impart  the  greatest  amount 
of  instruction  to  the  pupils.  This,  of  course,  would  not  be  the 
most  economical  management;  but  yet  a  considerable  return 
might  be  looked  for  from  the  produce  of  the  &rm  towards  the 
rent  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  the  labour  required, 
additional  to  that  of  the  boys,  if  not  as  interest  on  «»,pital. 

The  farm  would  be  the  finest  possible  object  lesson  to  the 
pupils — a  complex,  organised  whole — well  repaying  careful  study 
in  all  its  detail,  in  its  everyday  working,  as  well  as  in  the  scope 
of  its  yearly  routine,  and  the  connection  between  its  various 
departments. 

If  the  school  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  as  its  chief 
instructor  in  practical  agriculture  a  man  who  Avas,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  born  farmer,  an  essentially  practical  and  successful 
worker,  but  who  also  had  the  power  of  influencing  boys  and 
imparting  to  them  instinctively  this  spirit  and  genius  for 
practicality,  then  the  chief  ditticulty  would  be  overcome.  There 
are  such  men,  and  to  make  theui  the  instructors  of  youth,  instead 
of  letting  the  whole  work  of  educivtion  be  done  by  theorist  and 
V)ook- worms,  is  one  great  want  of  our  ag'.\ 

The  fann  should  be  large  enough  to  give  sutticient  illustration 
of  the  various  kinds  of  husbandry.  It  should  have  an  orchard 
and  garden,  where  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  could  be  practically 
studied,  and  a  dairy,  where  many  boys  could  work  together  in 
butter  and  cheese  making,  as  in  our  Dairy  Schools. 

Poultry  and  bee-keeping,  on  the  most  improved  principles, 
should  receive  their  proper  share  of  attention,  and  there  should 
be  experimental  plots.  These  would  not  be  intended  so  much 
for  onginal  research  as  for  demonstrating  well  estabUshed  results 
such  as  the  effects  of  various  manures,  singly  or  in  combination, 
on  our  leading  crops.  This  would  be  found  more  eftective  for 
the  education  of  the  pupils  than  mere  oral  instruction,  as  to  the 
processes,  given  in  tne  class  room.  Smaller  plots  would  show 
the  growth  of  various  grasses,  clovers,  roots,  etc.,  not  much  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood,  actual  specimens  having  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  drawings,  however  good.  Plants,  iBustrating  the 
chief  natural  orders  important  to  mrmers,  might  also  be  grown. 

The  farm  buildings,  machinery,  and  implements  used  on  the 
farm  should  be  of  the  best  possible  kind,  and  would  them.selves 
form  a  most  interesting  subject  of  study,  both  as  to  their  original 
construction  and  as  to  the  means  best  adapted  for  their  careful 
preservation  and  judicious  repair. 

(11)  Ourricuhim. — A  detailed  syllabus  of  the  course  of 
instruction,  bringing  out  the  connection  between  the  principles 
of  the  various  sciences  and  agricultural  practice,  would  require 
the  joint  intellectual  effort  of  many  scientitjc  experts  united 
with  the  practical  experience  of  our  most  successful  fanners. 
Upon  the  gradual  development  after  many  trials  of  such  a 
curriculum,  and  the  bringing  into  it  in  due  proportion  the  other 
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elements  of  a  liberal  education,  the  tinal  success  of  the  scheme  I 
have  been  advocating  will  largely  depend.  It  would  be  most 
unwise  to  expect  the  lines  of  a  new  method  of  education  to  be 
laid  down  without  long  and  serious  thought  and  patient 
trial. 

I  may,  however,  add  a  rough  division  of  the  time  and  a  sum- 
mary or  inventory,  necessarily  imperfect,  of  the  various  subjects  of 
stucly  wil  h  which  a  farmer  ought  to  l)e  acquainted.  These  may 
form  the  material  out  of  which  a  proper  course  of  instruction 
might  possibly  be  evolved.  In  its  present  shape,  I  fear,  it 
is  likely  to  destroy  the  eflect  of  much  that  I  have  said,  and,  to 
dei^pen  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  mistaken  impression  that 
it  is  impossible  to  acquire  such  multifarious  information  and 
skill  in  so  many  heterogeneous  directions  and  at  the  same  time 
receive  a  truly  noble  and  healthy  culture.  I  am  myself  fidly 
persuaded  that  it  is  possible,  but  the  list  will  emphasize  the  fact, 
of  which  I  am  fiilly  aware,  that  it  is  a  task  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  one  demanding  the  highest  powers  of  head  and 
heart.  The  list  may  also  be  of  use  in  making  ^uite  clear  to  the 
least  observant,  that  a  farmer  requires  a  technical  education  of 
the  most  thorough  and  far-reaching  kind. 

If  work  began  at  7  a.m.  there  would  be,  including  time  for 
preparation,  43  hours  per  week.  These  might  be  apportioned 
as  follows : — 


Agriculture  and  the  Sciences  bearing  upon  it 

Mathematics  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  includ- 
ing Drawing,  Mensuration,  Book-keeping, 
Mechanics,  etc. 

Literary  subjects,  etc. 

Manual  wort,  including  Farm  work,  Dairy  work 
Land  Surveying,  Smith's  work.  Carpenter's 
work 

Total    . 


9  hours. 


12  hours. 
10  hours. 


12  hours. 
43  hours. 


AGRICULTURAL    SYLLABUS. 

Geological  and  Chemical  Section. 

Soils. — Their  origin,  fornmtion,  and  varieties.  Peat,  Alluvia.,  and  Drift 
soiLi.  The  bearing  of  Geology  on  Agriculture.  The  influence  of  animal 
and  i>lant  life  on  the  amelioration  of  soils.  Classification  and  distribution 
of  soils.  The  constitution  of  soils.  The  absorptive  power  of  soils;  how 
increased.  The  soil  viewed  as  a  laboratory,  a  warehouse,  and  a  machine. 
Organic  and  Inorganic  matters.  The  effect  of  subsoil,  texture,  colour, 
situation,  slope,  proximity  to  the  sea,  forests,  (kc,  on  the  fertility  of  soils. 
Caubes  and  indication-s  of  fertility  and  infertility..  Improvement  of  soil 
by  (a)  cw/^iva ^i6»~tillage,  drainage,  irrigation,  clay-buming,  paring  and 
burning,  warping,  mixing  soils,  &c.,  tkc.  ;  (d)  manurt9» 
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Manures. — Their  physical  and  chemical  action.  General  manures  exem- 
plified by  Farm-yard  Manure.  Its  management  The  vanous  circum- 
stances which  influence  its  value.  Its  application.  Value  of  manure 
produced  by  feeding  animals  on  various  foods.  Compost  heaps.  Green 
manuring.  Guanos  ;  their  economical  use,  &c.  Artificial  manures ;  their 
uses,  composition,  adulterations  and  means  of  detection.  Lime.  Conditions 
regulating  the  form  in  which  it  should  be  applied.  Its  physical  and 
chemical  action  on  the  soil.  Quantity  applied,  and  method  of  applica- 
tion. The  suitability  of  the  various  manure»$  for  certain  crops  under 
va raring  circumstances,  as  determined  by  the  Rothamsted  and  other 
Agricultural  Experiments.    Valuation  of  Unexhausted  Manures. 

Botanical  Section. 

Plants. — General  structure  of  a  Green  Plant ;  functions  of  the  root,  stem, 
leaf,  flower,  and  fruit.  The  food  of  plants  Formation  of  seed.  Germina- 
tion. Changes,  chemical  and  otherwise,  of  a  plant  from  seed  to  maturity. 
Moulds,  fungi,  and  "  micro-organisms,''  useful  and  harmful  to  the  farmer. 
Special  ve^table  parasites  such  as  rust,  bunt,  smut,  potato  disease,  &c. 
laentification  of  good  and  bad  grasses,  also  of  farm  weeds. 

Entomological  Section. 

Insects,  ()t'c.— Life  history  of  insects.  The  chief  animal  parasites  of  farm 
animals  and  crops,  their  identification  and  means  of  prevention,  e.^.,  wire 
worm,  warble  fly,  leather  jacket,  <fec. 

Physiological  Section. 

Aninuds. — General  structure  of  the  animal  body.  Functions  of  the 
various  organs.  Digestion  in  detail.  Composition  of  the  chief  foods. 
Adulteration  of  feeding  stuffs.  Economical  feeding.  Health  rules:— 
ventilation,  exercise,  warmth.  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  animals.  Detection  and  prevention  of  the 
commoner  diseases. 


rn 
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Cultivation  of  Crops.  -Ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling,  drilling,  hoeing : 
number  of  horses  and  men  required;  quantity  of  work  done  per  day  and 
cost.    Differences  for  various  classes  of  land. 

Application  of  manures  to  various  crops ;  quantities  and  kinds  used ;  cost 
per  ton  and  per  acre. 

Sowing  seeds  by  various  means  ;  quantities  of  the  various  seeds  sown  per 
acre ;  detailed  account  of  the  cast  of  raising  various  farm  croiis,  showing 
profit  or  loss.  • 

Harvesting  crops ;  number  of  men  required  and  how  arranged  in  the 
field  ;  quantities  narvested  per  day ;  detaued  cost  per  acre. 

Stock-keeping.— breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry.  Feed- 
ing, rearing,  and  general  management  Artificial  foods.  Rations  for 
animals  when  growing,  fattening,  or  in  milk.  Estimation  of  live  and  dead 
weight. 

Datr^iTij/.— Composition  and  analysis  of  milk.  Treatment  of  milk. 
Butter  and  cheese-making.    Utilisation  of  waste  products. 

Miscellaneotu. — Orchards  and  their  management ;  fruit  culture. 
Preparing  produce  for  the  market. 

Farm  buucEbigs  ;  their  aspect,  size,  ventilation,  and  drainage. .  Hedging 
and  ditching. 
Bee-keeping. 

Cost  of  Implements,  their  construction  and  working. 
Stocking  of  Farms. 
Calendar  of  farm  operations. 
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Farm  Work. 

The  above  subjects  should  be  discussed,  as  far  as  possible,  when  the 
operations  are  actually  taking  place  on  the  farm,  so  that  the  boys  can  verify 
the  class-room  teaching  bv  seeing  and  taking  part  in  the  same  operations  on 
the  farm  in  the  same  week,  as  far  as  age  and  strength  permit. 

Agricultural  Engineering. 

DrawiYnj, — Geometrical,  Fi-eehand,  and  Model.  Machine  and  Building 
Construction,  use  of  di-awing  instruments,  drawing  to  scale,  drawing 
different  ijarts  of  engines  and  machines,  arrangements  of  different  bonds 
in  brickwork,  different  kinds  of  stone  used  in  building,  cement,  mortar, 
ttc,  strength  of  beams,  <$«;.,  estimates  of  quantities  and  price  of  materials. 

Larvd  Surveying  aiul  Mensuration. — Use  of  surveying  instruments,  chain 
and  theodolite  surveying,  levelling,  plotting  and  determination  of  area.«, 
measurement  of  stacks,  timber,  (&c. ;  calculation  of  weights  from  measure- 
ments and  specific  gravity. 

Mechanics^  <t-c. — Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,  and  the  study  of  farm 
machinery,  pumps^  turbines,  &c.  Physics,  especially  Heat  in  relation  to 
steam  ana  gas-engmes. 

Mantuil  Work  in  CaroeiUerf  and  Smiths^  Shops. — Use  of  tools,  making 
various  kinds  of  joints,  dovetailing,  &c.  j  grinding  and  sharpening  tools,  use 
of  the  lathe  for  wood  turning,  use  of  smiths'  fire^  working  hot  iron,  welding, 
&c  ;  working  cold  iron,  turning,  chipping,  and  nlin^.  Forging  and  temper- 
ing tools.    Lessons  in  horseshoeing.    Solaering  and  brazing. 

There  is  one  thing  upon  which  I  would  in  conclusion  lay 
great  stress.  It  is  that  tnere  should  be  no  attempt  to  combine  a 
school  of  this  t^e  with  others,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  individual  parents  in  allowing  particular 
Doys  to  be  made  exceptions  of,  with  regard  to  some  portions  of 
the  course.  The  neeos  of  the  individual  boy  should  be  studied 
and  his  bent  encouraged,  as  far  as  the  main  features  of  the  course 
allow ;  but  those  main  features  should  be  most  rigidly  adhered  to, 
for  it  is  only  by  bemg  true  to  its  type  that  any  school  can  be 
really  effective 

Anyone  who  will  attempt  to  realise  in  any  measure  the  fore- 
going scheme,  will  find  his  greatest  difficulty  lie  in  the  apathy 
of  the  ordinary  farmer,  but  instead  of  allowing  this  to  discourage 
him,  he  assuredly  ought  to  find  in  it  the  strongest  proof  of  tne 
necessity  for  such  an  attempt,  and  I  can  promise  him  that  his 
greatest  source  of  encouragement  will  be  the  hearty  approval  and 
co-operation  of  the  best  and  most  successful  fiirmers  in  England. 

James  Mortimer. 
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THE  EDUCATION,  EARNINGS,  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION 
OF  BOYS  ENGAGED  IN  STREET-TRADING  IN 
MANCHESTER. 


In  the  following  pages  a  short  account  is  ^ven  of  the  chief 
street-trades  camea  on  in  Manchester  by  boys*  under  the  age  of 
20  or  21  years.  Incidentally  reference  has  been  made  to  other 
persons  engaged  in  some  of  these  trades,  but  with  them  we  have 
not  been  directly  concerned.  Our  interest  has  been  in  the^be 
inquiry,  how  street-boys  live;  and  in  pursuing  this  question  we  ^^^^^* 
have  been  led  to  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  the  trades  by  which 
they  earn  their  living ;  how  much  they  are  able  to  earn  in  the 
several  trades  which  we  have  considered ;  what  various  standards 
of  education  are  represented  by  the  diiferent  trades ;  how  the 
bo3rs  spend  their  money,  and  what  are  their  amusements. 

The  classes  of  street- boys  which  are  treated  are  the  following : —  Six  chief 

T    XT  11  daaaes  of 

1.  iNewspaper  sellers.  atreet-sellefu. 

II.  Organ  grinders. 

III.  Ice  cream  sellers. 

IV.  Railway  touts, 
V.  Flower  seller^. 

VI.  Match  sellers. 

It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  results  which  we  have  Method 
obtained  have  not  been  based  on  any  formal  census,  for  in  the  pumied. 
first  place  it  would  be  almost  impossible  in  dealing  with  people  A  formal 
many  of  whom  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  but  are  constantly  in  ?®°*'"., . 
migration,  moving  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  and  often  '"^P***'"*** 
from  Manchester  to  Liverpool  and  Chester,  and  other  towns,  to 
make    a  complete  enumeration;    and    in    the    second   place, 
because  even  if  it  were  possible  to  arrest  for  a  time  the  unceasing 
fluctuations  of  this  part  of  the  population,  nothing  could  be 
gained — no  trustworthy  information  could  be  elicitea  from  the 
boys  whom  we  propose  to  describe — by  any  ordinary  method  of 
examination.    Street-boys  at  once  distrust  and  wish  to  please  all  DiificuUy  of 
men ;  and  the  answers  which  they  give  to  any  question  proposed  collecting 
to  them  by  strangers  are  dictated  partly  by  the  determination  to  ^  ^^'^  *^" 
disclose  nothing  which  it  may  be  prudent  to  conceal,  and  partly 
by  the  desire  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  inquirer  by  gi^nng 
him  the  answer  wnich  ne  appears  to  expect  to  get.    On  the  other 
hand,  they  will  reveal  anything,  however  intimate,  to  those  whom 
they  regard  as  their  friends ;  and  if  there  is  any  value  in  the 
pages  which  are  to  follow  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to 


*  Girl  street-sellers  are  verjr  rare  indeed  iq  Ml^lche8ter;  i^  Liverpool  they 
are  omiiorowi 
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reckon  a  large  number  of  the  boys  belonafinff  to  the  various 
classes  named  among  our  friends.  We  have  nad  the  opportunity 
of  observing  these  boys  closely,  not  only  in  the  streets,  but  in  many 
of  the  lodging-houses  in  which  they  live.  There  we  have  been 
admitted,  at  first  with  curiosity  and  suspicion,  but  afterwards 
with  frank  goodwill,  by  the  inmates,  ana  during  the  last  four 
years  some  typical  lodgmg-houses  have  been  visited  on  alternate 
nights  every  week,  as  well  as  on  Sunday  afternoons.  It  has  been 
in  conversations  carried  on  during  these  visits,  when  much  could 
be  learnt  by  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear,  that  most  of  the  informa- 
tion we  haye  collected  has  been  gained ;  and  it  has  been  gained, 
for  the  most  part,  not  by  direct  questioning — a  method  which 
can  rarely  be  practised  without  effrontery,  though  it  is  often 
attomptocl  upon  the  poor — but  by  observation.  And  we  believe 
that  we  have-not  been  deceived.  When  a  youth  who  has  been 
trading  upon  the  pity  of  the  sentimentalists  in  the  streets,  by 
calling  their  notice  to  the  deformity  of  his  back  and  the  loss  of 
his  legs,  has  in  the  seclusion  of  the  lodging-house  released  his 
legs  from  their  daily  confinement,  and  stood  straight-backed,  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  restoration  are  unwilling  to  believe  that 
they  have  not  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  performer. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  chief  kinds  of  street-traders  in 
order,  dealing  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each.  And 
afterwards  we  shall  add  an  account  of  the  general  methods  of 
life  which  are  common  to  the  several  classes. 

I. — News  Boys. 

Of  the  street-trades  carried  on  by  boys,  newspaper  selling  is  by 
far  the  most  popular,  and  very  large  numbers  are  employed  in 
it  daily.     They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

Two  cliisses  ^  I    Boys  over  14  years  of  age,  who  frequent  the  busiest 

o  news)o>R.  parts  of  the  city,  and  sell  not  only. the  later  evening 

papers,  biit  also  the  mid-day  and  early  afternoon  editions. 

.  2.  Boys  under  14  years  of  age  (a)  who  go  out  upon 
the  streets  in  the  late  afternoons  and  evenmgs  of  tneir 
own  accord  and  with  the  consent  of  their  parents ;  (b) 
who  are  sent,  without  consideration  of  their  own  wish,  by 
their  parents,  to  sell  papers,  chiefly  in  the  artizan  districts 
and  the  nearer  suburbs,  both  in  and  after  school-hours. 

The  first  (J )  Boys  of  the  first  class  are  geuerally^  found,  to  have  left  their 

^^^'  homes  for  various  reasons.    The  imkmdness  of.  parents  or  of 

wi    th         ^^^P  P*r®^^s>  ^^®  discomfort  of   the  cottages  in  which  their 

take^to  t?e     parents  live,  want  of  employment,  impatience  of  restraint  and 

streets.  control,  and  love  of  independence  are  the  main  causes  which 

Attractions    ^J.gQ  them  to  set  out  in  life  on  their  own  account.    The  trade 

*  ^^       "of  newspaper  selling  offers  them  great  attractions.     In  the  first 

place,  they  are  their  own  masters,  and  can  do  as  they  please ; 

then  there  is  the  unfailing  interest  of  the  streets ;  their  appetite 

for  adventure  is  largely  gratified ;  and  last,  for  we  believe  this 

is  of  the  least  weight  with  them,  there  is  the  prospect  of  a  very 
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fair  income.  The  work  never  begins  before  11  a.ni.  (and  this  is 
itself  a  matter  of  some  moment,  since  early  rising  is  greatly 
disliked  by  the  members  of  the  class  which  we  are  describing), 
and  it  is  rarely  continued  after  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

In  the  course  of  this  short  working  day,  there  are  several  Hours  of 
intervals  varying  in  length  from  30  to  50  minutes,  which  are  ^■<^^*^- 
begiiiled  witn  the  amusement  of  gambUng. 

Working  under  these  easy  conditions,  newsboys  can  make  Estimate  of 
from   10s.   to   14s.  a  week  if  they  have  an  ordinary  share  of  <»rn»ng9. 
alertness.     A  smart  lad  of  16  years  or  more  is  not  seldom  able 
to  rise  above  the  higher  limit,  and  to  get  even  as  much  as  17s. 
or  18s.  a  week.    In  a  factory  or  foundry,  working  from  6  a.m.  to  ^^^'^^^^ 
6  p.m.,  a  boy  earns  about  13s.  a  week.    The  comparison  needs  hands.'**^  ^^^ 
no  comment. 

Some  news-boys  bu)^  their  stock  at  the  general  offices,  or  from 
the  news-carts  at  distributing  stations ;  a  far  larger  number  buy 
through  intermediaries. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  leading  papers  to  deal  with  local  agents,  Methods  of 
who  buy  large  numbers  of  every  issue  at  a  low  rate.     Each  of  **"si"^****' 
these  local  agents  in  his  turn  hands,  let  us  say,  150  dozen  papers 
to  a  trustworthy  youth,  who  is  a  little  older  than  the  ordinary 
news-sellers,  and,  having  sprung  from  their  ranks,  knows  nearly 
all  of  them  who  belong  to  nis  quarter  of  the  town. 

This  youth,  who  acts  as  a  middleman  between  the  local  agent  Kate  of 
and  the  street  newsboys,  earns  from  18s.  to  £1  a  week,  a  sum  commiMhion. 
made  up  partly  of  th^  commission  allowed  him  on  the  papers  he 
sells  by  the  local  a^ent,  and  partly  of  a  small  fixed  wage  paid  by 
the  same  person ;  he  makes  no  airect  profit  at  the  expense  of 
the  boys  with  whom  he  deals.  The  newsboys  can,  if  tney  will, 
buy  their  papers  from  the  local  agent,  but  there  is  no  advantage 
to  be  gained  bv  this  method,  and  they  rarely  adopt  it.  They 
prefer  to  buy  from  the  middleman,  from  whom,  if  he  knows 
them  and  is  satisfied  with  their  character,  they  can  get  credit,* 
otherwise  they  must  pay  cash.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  middle- 
man very  rarely  makes  a  mistake  in  judging  whether  he  can 
safely  let  boys  nave  papers  on  credit  or  not ;  when  he  is  deceived, 
he  can  inflict  a  severe  punishment  on  the  defaulters,  by  refusing 
to  deal  with  them  again,  and  by  dama^ng  their  character  in  the 
eyes  of  other  middlemen,  and  so  shutting  these  boys  out  of  the 
trade,  or  at  least  preventing  them  from  ever  getting  credit  again. 
The  boys  appreciate  this  nsk,  and  accordingly,  when  they  nave 
been  trusted,  they  pay  the  price  of  the  papers  regularly  in  the 
evening  to  the  middleman,  who  remains  at  his  stand  or  in  his 
little  shop,  to  receive  their  moneys.  The  price  at  which  the  boys 
buy  is  4Jd.  for  a  dozen  of  13  half-penny  papers,  and  the  charge 
is  the  same  for  all  the  evening  papers,  and  the  half-pennyf 

*  The  local  agent  sometimes,  but  not  often,  ffives  credit  to  a  boy  who  is 
known  to  be  at  once  energetic  and  quite  tmstwortny.  And  the  local  agent  and 
the  middleman  alike  are  willing  to  buy  back  at  the  original  price,  from  a  boy 
who  driyes  a  particularly  good  trade  and  takes  up  a  large  stock  of  papers,  the 
copies  which  he  fails  to  sell. 

T  Penny  morning  papers  are  not  sold  by  street- boys. 
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morning  papers.  The  newsbovs  thus  make  a  profit  of  almofit 
3Jd.  in  tne  shilling,  and,  if  they  have  a  good  character,  they 
can  do  without  capital. 

These  boys  are  not  unintelligent.  On  the  contrary,  many  of 
them  are  quick  and  bright.  They  know  how  to  amuse  them- 
selves, and  they  have  humoiu*.  Wo  have  usually  found  that 
they  have  passed  the  fifth  standard  in  the  elementary  schools. 
This  is  the  level  to  which  almost  all  of  them  belong.  There  are, 
of  course,  those  who  have  not  gone  so  high.  We  do  not  know 
any  who  have  gone  higher.  Street  life  encourages  the  art  ol 
conversation.  These  boys  can  talk,  and  thev  arc  sociable.  It  is 
an  interesting  .study  to  (compare  them  with  pupil  te^ichers. 
Pupil  teachers,  of  course,  know  many  things,  and  are  familiar 
witn  the  names  of  many  subjects  ox  which  the  newsboys  are 
ignorant.  But  the  eiinvi,  the  speechlessness,  and  the  heavin&ss 
of  pupil  teachers  are  not  known  in  the  new^x)ys,  whose  wit  is 
reaay,  and  whose  life,  though  attended  with  great  dangers,  is  yet 
more  interesting  and  physically  more  healthy  than  t-nat  of  the 
more  highly  educated  class. 

The  dangers,  however,  of  the  newsboys*  life  are  really  serious. 
The  excitement  of  their  career  tends  to  make  them  more  and 
more  reluctant  to  work  steadily,  even  during  the  few  hours  when 
they  are  plying  their  trade,  and  more  and  more  imfit  to  enter 
upon  more  regular  but  more  monotonous  work.  They  quickly 
become  careless  of  their  appearance,  except  when  they  are 
studiously  untidy,  for  a  picturesque  raggedness  is  sometimes  of 
service  to  them.  They  rarely  possess  any  clothes,  except  tho.se 
which  they  are  at  the  moment  wearing ;  and,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  they  do  not  save  any  money.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  provided  bv  boys  who,  through  some  special  misfortunes, 
are  driven  uf}on  tne  streets,  and,  disliking  street  life,  save  the 
surplus  of  their  earnings  or  gradually  force  their  way  back  into 
the  more  regular  conditions  of  life  and  become  good  citizens. 

The  great  majority  are  unwilling  to  forsake  their  calling  until 
they  become  men  (a  man  earns  less  in  news  selling  than  a  boy), 
by  which  time  they  are  ready  to  fall  into  a  lower  rank  of  society. 
Many  news  boys  protest  that  they  want  more  permanent  work, 
but  they  rarely  keep  it  when  it  is  found  for  them.  They  cannot 
submit  to  ordinary  civil  discipline,  though,  strangely  enough, 
they  profess  to  like  the  discipline  of  the  Militia,  into  which  force 
many  of  them  enter.  It  seems  clear  that  education  by  means  of 
books  as  it  is  now  given  fails  to  touch  boys  of  this  mettle.  We 
have  said  that  they  are  not  stupid,  or  even  markedly  backward 
judged  by  school  standards.  But  the  training  of  the  schoolroom 
does  not  afford  them  a  discipline  of  the  character.  And  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  qualities  which  prompt  them  to 
revolt  against  school  teaching  and  school  law,  and  after  school 
days  are  over,  against  civil  ordinances,  arc  not  entirely  ba<l 
qualities.  They  find  school  life  and  civil  life  dull,  and  tlioucrh 
tnis  may  argue  a  lack  of  patience  and  sobriety,  it  may  also 
indicate  ft  valuable  quickness  and  elasticity  of  spirit,  for  which 
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there  is  not  enough  room  in  the  institutions  against  which  they 
kick. 

As  they  grow  older  they  sink  to  a  lower  level,  both  morally 
and  economically.  They  oecome  racecourse  frequenters,  or  thev 
take  to  flower-selling — an  uncertain  trade;  or  they  hawk 
*'  novelties ;"  or,  more  commonly,  they  become  market  porters — 
in  fact,  little  better  than  loafers,  without  aspiration,  and  content 
with  the  squalor  of  the  common  lodring-houses  in  which  they  Uve, 
if  only  they  have  enough  money  for  their  drink  and  their  gam  oling. 

(ii)  The  second  of  the  two  classes  of  newspaper  sellers  is  fer  Boys  undei 
larger  than  the  first.     It  is  composed  of  boys  under  the  age  of  ^*- 
14  years.    A  curious  misapprehension,  the  product  of  a  snort- '^**®  ^""1. 
Minted  philanthropic  sentiment,  is  common  with  regard  to  them,  ^ifeis. 
They  are  frequently  described  as  the  victims  of  cruel  or  callous  Miaappn.- 
parents,  indifferent  to  the  hardships  which  the  children  are  tensions 
alleged  to  undergo,  and  often    violently  punishing  them  for  J][^'^^J^f^'*'^ 
any  failure  to  sell  the  papers  committed  to  tnem.    There  are,  no 
doubt,  instances  in  which  these  yoimg  news  sellers  suffer  under 
the  malice  or  the  neglect  of  their  parents,  but  so  far  as  our 
observation  goes,  they  are,  happily,  very  rare. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  make  two  subdivisions  of  this  second  ipt  8„i,. 
class  of  news  sellers.     In  the  first  of  the  subdivisions  (a)  we  division, 
place  the  children  of  respectable,  though  often  very  poor,  parents        («.) 
— children  who  go  into  the  streets,  almost  always  after  school  Cluldren  of 
hours,  and  sell  the  evening  editions,  either  to  increase  their  own  ^VenU  ^^^ 
pocket-money,  or  to  augment  the  family  income.    These  earnings 
are  often  a  welcome  addition  to  the  money  which  the  father,  and 
perhaps  the  elder  children  of  the  household,  earn  as  wages ;  but 
they  are  very  far  from  constituting  the  family  income,  so  that 
the  parents  cannot  be  said  to  live  iipon  the  children's  work,  nor 
do  tney  cover  the  living  expenses  oi  the  children  themselves  who 
engage  in   this  occupation.    It  is  a  irapfpyov,  and  mainly  an 
amusement.    These  children  come  from  the  homes  of  the  lower 
working  classes,  and  are  quite  as  well  cared  for  as  most  children 
of  the  same  rank. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  among  all  classes  of  the  "  poor  "  there 
are  social  prejudices  as  strong  and  definite  as  any  wnich  obtain 
among  the  well-to-do  and  the  rich.    Now,  the  respectable  working  a  social 
man  looks  down  upon  the  ordinary  street  seller,  out  he  does  not  conventitn. 
feel  that  he  is  bringing  any  disgrace  upon  himself  or  his  family 
by  allowing  his  children,  while  still  oi  school  age,  to  sell  news- 
papers on  the  streets  in  this  way.    And  the  children  themselves 
enjov  the  work,  and  in  after  years  they  do  not  suffer  any  social 
disadvantage,  or  fall  to  a  lower  level  of  society  on  account  of  this 
amateur  news  selling.    We  have  ourselves  known  a  large  number 
of  such  children,  who,  when  they  became  old  enough  to  leave 
school,  have  found  stable  employment,  and  succeeded  in  making 
a    good    position  for  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  early  Ranks  of  ihc 
experience  as  street  sellers.    And  it  is  further  to  be  remarked  ^er^s^^"'®^*' 
that  the  ranks  of  the  older  street  newspaper  sellers  (whom  we  recruited 
have  already  considered)  are  not  recruited  irom  the  class  which  from  these. 
we  are  now  describing. 
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£vil0  of  It  is  often  urged  that  these  children  must  necessarily  suffer 

street-  ^y  being  engaged  in  a  street-trade.     And  it  cannot  be  denied 

to  be  ^  *^      that  they  do  suffer  by  being  so  much  upon  the  streets.    But  it  is 
exaggerated,  not  the  trade  which  brings  them  out  oi  doors.    Children  of  this 
It  is  not  the  class  live  in  the  streets ;  they  are  always  out  of  doors,  except  at 
trade  which    mealtimes  and  when  they  are  in  bed.    And  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
out^f  drore.  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^^  selling  of  papers  can  hiut  them.    The  municipal 
bye-laws  which  forbid  street  trading  by  children  after  the  hours  of 
seven  in  winter  and  nine  in  summer,  and  which  are  pretty  strictly 
enforced,  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter.     It  may  even  be 
regarded  as  an  open  question  whether  children  are  not  better 
employed  when  selling  papers  in  the  streets  than  when  they  are 
engaged  in  many  of  tne  games  which  are  played  in  the  courts 
and  side  streets  in  which  their  homes  lie,  or  when   they  are 
merely  idling  and  watching  the  gambling  which  is  the  universal 
accompaniment  of  what  appear  to  be  innocent  enough  amusements 
And  it  is  not  a  question,  it  is  notorious  that  the  homes  to 
which  such  children  might,  if  they  would,  return  are  often  so 
small  and  ill-ventilated,  that  the  whole  femily  cannot  com- 
fortably stay  in  them,  especially  during  the  long  evenings  of 
Avinter. 
The  2nd  (6.)  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  second  sub-division  of  the 

Biih-diviflion    gecond  class  of  news-sellers.     These  are  children  under  14  years 
(ft)-         of  age,  but  differing  from  those  whom  we  have  just  descrihied  in 
o/verv*TOwr^  ^^^^  ^^^^  come  of  parents   who  are  in   all  cases  in  extreme 
and  often    '  poverty  and  often  dissolute  and  worthless.     The  parents  lead  a 
^vorthleas       kind  of  nomadic   Ufe,  moving  very  rapidly  from  quarter  to 
parents.         quarter,  and  even  from  town  to  town.     By  these  frequent  and 
Irregular       sudden  migrations  they  are  able  to  elude  the  vigilance  both  of 
attendance     the  police   and  of  the  School  Board  officers.     The  children, 
at  school.       though  still  of  school  age,  are  often  upon  the  streets  selling  their 
papers  during  school  nours,  and  in  spite  of  the  prosecutions 
which  are  made  against  their  parents,  their  attendance  at  the 
Standard       schools  is  SO  irregular  that  they  make  very  httle  progress.    It  is 
Kcnej^ly       seldom  that  one  finds  a  boy  of  this  class  who  has  passed  or  even 
theage  o/l4.  reached  the  fourth  standard  when  he  comes  to  be  14  years  old. 

These  boys  take  to  the  streets  permanently  for  their  livelihood : 
a  few  of  them  continue,  after  the  age  of  14," to  earn  their  living 
by  selling  newspapers,  but  most  of  them  sink  into  less  satisfactory 
kinds  of  occupation.  Even  among  these  children,  we  may 
remark  finally,  it  is  very  unusual  to  find  any  who  seem  to  be 
habitually  ill-treated,  or  even  subjected  to  occasional  violence. 

II. — Organ  Grinders. 

Organ  grinders  in  Manchester  form  a  class  which  presents 
Tw  classes  ^^^®  P^^^^^  ^^.  i^^^est.  Though  their  business  is  not  one  of 
o/owin  ^  ^^}^^g  fi'^d  selling,  they  may  suitably  be  considered  among  other 
grinders—     classes  of  street-traders. 

^^  ^f  1 1  Daay  be  taken  as  a  rule  with  very  few  exceptions  that  oram 
Sl)se^^ver20,  grinders  under  20  years  ot  age  are  English,  and  those  above  this 
Italians.        age  Italians. 
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Young  and  old,  English  and  Italians  alike,  rent  their  organs  How  they 
from  men  who  keep  them  on  hire.    These  men  are  invariably  ^^'''^• 
Italians.  The  rate  of  hire  varies  according  to  the  value  of  the  organ, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  demand.     At  the  present  time  (February, 
1900)  the  charges  range  from  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  a  day. 

The  luring  money  is  generally  paid  in  advance,  though  credit  Hire  of 
is  sometimes  given  to  grinders  who  have  been  known  for  six  ®^s*°«- 
mouths  or  more  to  the  owner.    The  demand  for  organs  is  always,  l^^'nand  for 
even  in  the  slackest  season — ^the  mid-winter  months — consider- exc^  of 
ably  in  excess  of  the  supply.  the  suppljr. 

The  profits  of  organ  grinders  vary  very  much  in  different  Profit- 
districts  ;  at  best  they  are  not  very  great,  and  always,  of  course,  dffferent"^ 
uncertain.    The  suburban  districts  pay  better  than  the  central  parts  of 
parts  of  the  city.    Very  little  comes  from  hotels,  to  which  novices  ^^^  ^^^y- 
m  the  trade  are  apt  to  resort.. 

The  quickest-paying  districts,  and  those  from  which  the  most  The  best 
stable  incomes  can  be  derived,  are  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  §i^^f|^ 
town,  where  the  grinders  play  to  people  who  come  out  into  the 
street' to  hear  the  music  and  to  dance  to  it. 

We  find  that  the  takinfifs  of  an  ormn  appear  to  vary  from  Karnings  of 
4s.  6d.  to  10s.  a  day,  so  that  when  the  cost  oi  hire  is  subtracted  ^ 
(we  will  reckon  this  at  2s.  a  day)  the  profits  will  be  something 
between  2s.  6d.  and  8s.  a  day.    It  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  English  grinders,  these  profits  have  to  be  English 
divided  between  two  persons,  for  the  barrel  organ  is  always  ^'^^^^J^ 
attended  by  two  partners.     In  the  case  of  the  Italians,  though 
only  one  person  may  appear  on  the  streets  with  the  organ,  the 
profits  have  frequently  to  be  divided  among  a  large  number,  for 
the  grinders  are  generally  men  who  have  wives  and  children  to 
maintain.    This  consideration  in  part  accoimts  for  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  English  organ  grinders  (that  is  to  say,  the  younger  grindera 
division  of   the  grinders)  ply  their  business    irregularly,  tne  work  irregu- 
Italians  are  much  more  constant  in  their  rounds.  larly. 

Indeed,  the  English  grinders  commonly  play  their  organ  only 
^or  an  afternoon  or  an  evening,  and  sometimes  they  are  able  to 
nire  an  organ  for  haJf-a-day  only,  though  they  are  generally 
obliged  to  take  it  out  in  the  morning  and  keep  it  idle  till  they 
are  ready  to  go  upon  their  beat.  If  they  wait  till  the  afternoon 
to  hire,  they  run  the  risk  of  finding  that  all  the  organs  are 
already  engaged. 

Oi]gan  grinders  exercise  their  vocation  upon  regularly  defined  Organ  ^ 
districts  or  beats,  to  which  a  goodwill  is  attach^,  as  it  is,  for  §^cS. 
example,  to  a  tradesman's  business  or  a  doctor's  practice.    New  q^^^j]^ 
comers  or  beginners  must  either  strike  out  a  fresh  district  for 
themselves,  or  else  buy*  the  goodwill  of  that  into  which  they  come 
from  their  rivals  who  are  already  in  possession.    An  infringement 
of  this  unwritten  law  is  punished  either  by  a  boycott  or  by 
personal  attadc. 


*  The  rale  is  far  more  rigoroualy  and  systematically  enforced  hy  the  Italian 
than  by  the  English  grinciers.    tne  latter  are  more  careleas,  and  being  lesa 
regularly  6n  their  beats,  aw  not  eo  well  able  to  guard  against  "  poachers. 
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It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  social  conventioDS 
and  the  etiquette  of  the  poor  (even  when  they  greatly  differ  from 
those  observed  by  the  well-to-do — ^in  this  instance,  the  two  codes 
are  sufficiently  alike)  are  very  strictly  guarded,  and  the  censure 
which  is  passed  upon  defaulters  is  expressed  with  a  clearness 
which  cannot  be  misinterpreted,  and  with  an  emphasis  which 
only  persons  of  great  physical  courage  can  affect  to  ignore. 
The  values  of      The  values  of  districts  are  carefimy  and  shrewdfy  estimated, 
tricte^*  ^^"     particularly  by  the  Italian  grinders ;  the  individual  houses  in 
assessed.        suburban  parts  being  rated  as  "two-penny"  or  "threepenny" 
houses,  according  to  the  amount  likely  to  be  given  or  usually 
given  by  the  several  tenants  to  the  grinders. 
Organ  It  might  be  expected  a  priori  that  organ  grinders  would  prove 

the  Police"*^  to  be  particularly  liable  to  charges  of  obstruction.  The  fects  con- 
firm such  an  expectation.  Grinders  dread  the  police,  who  some- 
times seize  the  organ  and  take  it  to  a  neighbouring  police  station, 
and  sometimes  apprehend  the  Italian,  or  one  of  the  two  English 
partners,  who  are  pla)dng.  Such  a  disaster  brings  a  twofold 
trouble  on  the  grinders,  for  they  not  only  have  to  encounter  the 
magistrates  ana  receive  judicial  pimishment,  but  they  also  lose 
favour  with  the  owner  of  the  organ,  who  is  less  willing  afterwards 
to  let  out  his  instrument  to  the  offenders. 
Younger  "^^^  older  grinders  not  uncommonly  have  cottages  of  their  own, 

grinders        or  else  thev  lodge  with  the  owner  of  the  organ  they  use,  or  some- 
generally       times  witn  English  lodging-house  keepers.      Of  the  younger 

live  in  com-         •    j         .  v         °  ^  •    *5^   ®  ^^        ^  r  j  ^^ 

mon  lodging,  grmders,  the  great  majority  are  occupants  ot  common  lodgmg- 
honses.  Eouses ;  a  few  of  them  are  known  to  be  lodgers  in  the  cotta£[es  of 

Italians  engaged  in  organ  grinding,  though  none  live  with  the 
owner  of  the  organs. 
Tliey  never        In  one  place  these  youths  are  certain  not  to  be  found.    They 
live  with       do  not  live  at  home  with  their  parents  or  other  relatives,  even  ft 
relative8.       these  should  be  resident  in  Manchester  or  in  the  same  quarter  of 
the  town.    Generally  they  have  no  dealings  of  any  sort  with 
their  kin,  and  know  little  or  nothing  about  them. 

It  is,  wo  think,  important  to  note  that  the  Enc^lish  organ 
grinders  are  amongst  tne  worst  educated,  and  certaimy  the  best 
physically  developed  of  street-traders.    Ice  cream  sellers  closely 
resemble  them — they  form,  as  will  be  shown  later,  a  small  divi- 
sion of  the  same  group — ^and  some  of  the  railway  touts  may  vie 
with  them. 
Standard  of        It  would  be  a  diflScult  task  to  find  many  youths  engaged  in 
education,      organ  grinding  who  have  passed  a  higher  standard  than  the  third. 
OrjgMi  There  is  one  redeeming  quality  in  the  occupation  which  we 

wk-the*"*  have  tried  to  describe.  Although  the  work  is  irregular,  particii- 
beneficial  l^rly  in  the  case  of  the  English  grinders,  with  whom  we  are  chiefly 
effects  of  concerned,  it  is  yet  hard.  An  org-an  is  very  heavy,  and  a  con- 
this.  siderable  amount  of  physical  exertion  is  undertaken  by  those  who 

wheel  and  play  it.  The  result  is  that  they  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  of  labour ;  they  have  the  advantage  of  getting  tired 
in  making  their  living,  and  they  do  not  resent  or  decline  the 
effort  which  is  demanded  of  them.  Consequentiy — ^for  there  is 
a  causal  connexion  here — it  is  not  altogether  unusual  for  organ 
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grinders  to  find  their  way  into  some  sort  of  regular  and  permanent 
emplojrment.  They  are  capable  of  toil,  and  not  unwilling  to 
submit  to  it.  For  skilled  labour  they  are,  of  course,  unfit,  but 
they  are  weU  prepared  for  unskilled  work.  It  is  a  rule  that  the 
less  effort  any  street-trade  imposes  upon  those  who  engage  in  it, 
the  less  likelihood  there  is  of  theu:  entering  upon  fixed  and 
regularly  paid  work,  whereas  those  street-traders  wno  are  forced, 
even  occasionally,  to  work  hard,  are  those  from  whose  ranks  the 
largest  number  rise  to  a  better  way  of  life. 

III. — Ice  Cream  Sellers. 

A  considerable  number  of  youths  are  employed  in  Manchester  Belong  to  the 
as  ice  cream  sellers.    The  great  majority  of  these  are  Italians,  ^^o,^^*  ** 
English  youths  are  not  apt  to  follow  this  trade,  and  the  few  who  grinders, 
are  engaged  in  it  are  found  to  have  drifted  into  it  by  a  previous 
connexion  with  an  ice  cream  dealer  who  is  also  an  owner  of 
barrel  organs.     Little  therefore  need  be  said  about  them,  for  they 
belong  to  the  class  which  we  have  already  treated,  under  the  head 
of  organ  grinders.     The  English  ice  cream  sellers  are  usually 
engaged  to  drive  or  push  a  small  cart,  and  sell  their  goods  in  the 
poorer  suburbs,  but  they  very  rarely  remain  in  the  trade  for  more 
than  a  few  months. 

There  is  a  social,  indeed  a  national,  prejudice  against  both  of  TliLs  work  w 
these  occupations.    The  work  is  despised  m  itself,  and  an  addi-  p?®Pi^^  ^*^ 
tional  stigma  is  fixed  upon  it  inasmuch  as  the  employers  are  not  yout£ 
English,  but  Italians.     Working  for  an  Italian  is  held  to  be  a 
kind  of  disCTace.    An  ice  cream  seller  getting  a  commission  of 
3d.  in  the  sniUing,  is  often  able  to  make  as  much  as  15s.  a  week, 
but  this  high  remuneration  does  not  suflfice  to  reconcile  English 
youths,  except  during  short  periods  of  difliculty  and  want,  to 
conditions  against  which  they  instinctively  revolt. 

IV. — Railway  Touts. 

Railway  touts  are  a  large  class,  composed  of  persons  of  all  Class  from 
ages,  little  children  and  old  men.     Most  of  them,  however,  are  which  they 
boys  between   the  ages  of  15  and  19.     They  are  dwellers  in^™f* 
common  lodging-houses,  to  which  they  have  escaped  from  the  chamcter. 
same  sort  of  homes  (and  for  the  same  reasons),  as  those  from  which 
the  older  newspaper  sellers  come.     Their  ranks  are  continually 
being  recruited  by  lads  who  have  no  money,  and  are  unable  to 
get  any  credit.    They  are  generally  lazy  and  shiftless,  though  occa- 
sionally there  may  be  found  among  their  number  very  honourable 
boys  wno  through  sheer  misfortune  have  come  upon  the  streets,  Exceptional 
and  who  eagerly  seek,  what  they  are  nearly  always  able  to  find,  cases, 
some  better  and  more  permanent  work.    A  steacly  boy  need  not 
go  long  in  Manchester  without  decent  and  regular  employment. 

Touts  are  of  two  kinds.    There  are,  first,  the  youths  wno  hang  Two  kinds  of 
about   the  platforms  and  approaches  of  the  railway  stations, '"-^^^^y 
seeking,  often  in  a  listless  way,  for  a  job,  and  offering  to  carry  « "   ' 
bags  and  parcels  at  a  small  remuneration.    They  rarely  begin  Jind. 
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this  search  before  11  o'clock  in  the  momixig,  and  when  they  hate 
earned  enough  to  provide  a  cheap  hreak£aAt,  they  will  lounge 
about  for  several  hours,  gambling  with  any  money  which  may  be 
left  in  their  hands,  and  making  very  little  effort  to  earn  anything 
further  luitil  the  end  of  the  day,  when  they  strive  to  make  enough 
for  their  night's  lodging  and  for  supper. 

If  they  do  well  one  ou^y  they  wUl  not  usually  come  out  on  the 

next. 

Prison  life.         The  boys  who  live  by  touting  are  generally  familiar  with  fmoa 

The  effects  of  life ;  most  of  them  have  been  imprisoned  at  one  time  or  another 

in™  n^t^n        ^^^  "  obstruction/'  and  many  of  them  have  been  imprisoned 

character.      frequently.*    They  are  indeed  quite  callous,  and  indifferent  to  the 

This  work  of  sentences  of  seven  days,  or  fourteen  days,  or  a  month's  imprison- 

th«  certified   ment,  which  are  passed  upon  them.    This  kind  of  punishment 

industrial      Yifxa,  indeed,  the  effect  of  dcffradine:  the  boys  who  are  subiected  to 

it,  and  of  making  it  exceedingly  hard  for  them  to  take  up  a  more 

settled  way  of  life ;  but  as  a  deterrent  from  offence  we  have  yet 

to  learn  that  it  has  any  effect  at  all. 

The  second        Touts,  of  the  Other  kind,  are  those  who  wait  upon  commercial 

kind  of  touts  travellers  and  others,  and  wheel  a  handoart  laden  with  samples 

from  one  house  of  business  to  another.  These  form  a  h^her  branch 

of  the  profession  and  make  a  much  more  satisfiujtory  living.    They 

commonly  earn  2s.  6d.  a  day,  and  though  they  may  not  have 

more  than  two  or  three  days'  work  in  a  week,  they  are  generally 

unwilling  to  leave  their  method  of  life  in  favour  of  more  fixed 

employment.    In  the  free  days  they  can  make  a  little  money  by 

carrying  luggage  for  passengers  at  the  railway  stations,  but  as  a 

rule  they  prefer  complete  idleness,  or  the  occupation  of  gambling 

in  the  streets  or  attending  race-meetings.     Thrift  is  unknown 

to  them. 

A  tout  is  usually  in  partnership  with  another  youth,  with 

whom  he  divides  nis  earnings.    The  partners  (wiio  are  called 

"  Whackers. "  "  whackers")  generally  show  a  considerable  fidelity  to  each  other 

so  long  as  the  union  lasts,  but  this  is  very  rarely  a  long  time. 

One  of  the  partners  is  literally  a  sleeping  partner;   but  the 

agreement  is  based  on  the  understanding  that  each  partner  shall 

have  a  period  of  repose  alternating  with  the  period  of  work 

Partnerships  fj^^  dissolution  of  the  partnership  is  ali^iost  always  due  to  the 

1880  ve  .       refusal  of  one  of  the  "  whackers  "  to  wake  and  do  his  share  of 

work. 
Physiqiieand     Touts  of  both  kinds  are  found  to  be  strong  and  well  developed 
education.      Jads,  though  they  yield,  in  this  respect,  to  the  organ  grindCTs, 
with  whom  they  are  on  the  same  level  as  r^ards  education. 

*  We  have  noticed  with  no  less  pleasure  than  interest  that  boys  irho  have 
spent  any  time  in  the  Manchester  Certified  Industrial  Sehools  are  hardly  ever  to 
be  nuniliered  among  this  clajss.  The  admirable  discipline  and  trainiiij^  given  in 
these  schools,  and  the  equally  important  and  careful  watch  which  is  kept  by 
tlie  school  authorities  over  their  pupils  when  they  have  l6fi  the  acliools,  have 
had  a  remarkable  success  in  making  them  'fit  to  enter  and*  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  good  and  permanent  employment  Jt  lias  fallen'  to  as  to  see  not 
a  little  of  the  class  of  boys  who  are  taken  into  these  schools^^and  of  tiie  bora 
while  tlieyaTestilltlrl  tlife' Schools  arid' after  tHeirliine  of  training  &is  expii^, 
and  we  have  been  constantly  forced  to  admire  the  value  of  the  work  done  bjf 
these  institutions. 
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V. — ^Flowbr  Sellers. 

Flower  sellers  are  usually  adiilts.    Some  of  them,  a  very  small  Usually 
minority,  are  men  who  live  in  cottage-homes  of  their  own,  and  ^"^*®-- 
attain  a  fairly  high  standard  of  respectability,  equal  to  that  of  v^^\^p^*V 
the  ordinary  costermonger.    Their  trade  is  good,  and  sufficiently  able  and 
stable.     They  have  stands,  for  which  they  pay  rent,  in  some  of  prosperous. 
the  best  squares  and  streets. 

But  most  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  trade  arc  frequenters  of  ^^^f^  *'^®*" 
race-meetings,   who  take  up  flower    selling    in    the  intervals  ^^ing"]" 
between  more  exciting  engagements,  and  cniefly  in  the  winter 
months.     They  are  the  most  shiftless  and  the  laziest  of  street- 
traffickers.      The  risk  which  they  run  of  having  their  goods  Risks  of  the 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  rain  and  wind  seems  to  foster  their  ^^J^®- 
carelessness.      They   are    the    slaves    of   chance.      Sometimes 
they  employ  boys  to  sell  their  flowers  for  them,  and  themselves  The  men 
remain  entirely  idle,  spending  such  profits  as  the  boys  earn  for  to*^oSv  fof* 
them  in  drinKing  and  gambling.     They  are  often  unable  to  them, 
write,  and  only  read  with  the  greatest  difficulty.     They  live  in 
common  lodging-houses. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  months  a  considerable  number  of  Boys  engaged 
young  lads  take  up  this  business  on  their  own  account,  in*^j!^^^'®^ 
addition  to  those  who  work  as  the  servants  of  adult  flower  sellers.  ^  ^"^* 
For  this  many  of  them  resign  for  the  time  what  is  their  usual 
employment,  viz.,  newspaper  selling.      Besides  these  there  are 
casuals,  who  come  upon  the  streets  for  a  short  time,  during  a 
period  of  slack  work  or  imemployment.    And  there  are,  lastly,  a 
number  of  boys  whose  main  occupation  is  that  of  flower  selling. 
The  boy  flower  sellers,  like  the  less  respectable  men  in  the  same  They  live  in 
trade,  are  almost  always  inhabitants  of  common  lodging-houses,  common 
The  associations  formed  in  these  houses  are  very  dangerous,  and  }jjj„^^" 
generally  positively  harmful  to  the  boys,  for  they  are  tnrown  into  Assoc*  tiona 
the  company  of  men  who  at  the  best  have  failed  in  life,  andmadeintlieso 
whose  failure  is  in  most  instances  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  their  houses  harm- 
own  idleness,  their  thriftlessness,  or  vice.  ^  ^  ^^^ 

In  a  good  season,  and  for  the  length  of  six  or  eight  weeks  in  Earnings, 
the  late  spring  and  the  early  summer,  such  boys  making  a  profit 
of  3d.  in  the  shilling  are  able  to  earn  as  mucn  as  15s.  a  week. 
But  this  high  rate  ctmnot  be  evenly  maintained  all  the  year 
round.  A  small  capital  is  needed,  by  those  who  take  up  this 
employment;  a  few  pence  are  enough  to  buy  a  little  stock- 
in-trade  at  the  chief  market. 

Our  enquiries  show  that  most  of  the  boys  who  are  pretty  Education, 
regularly  engaged  in  flower  selling  have  reached  the  fifth  standard 
in-  the  schools — a  Jiigh  level  for  street-sellers.    They  are,  how-  Physique, 
ever,  weakly  lads,  unequal  to  the  strain  of  regular  work,  many  of 
them  deformed  in  one  way  or  another;  and  they  choose  this 
occupation  as  the  lightest  work  to  which  they  can  turn. 
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VI. — Match  sellers. 

Match  sellers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  (1)  adults;  (2) 
boys. 

The  adult  match  sellers  are  frequently  tramps,  who  make 
this  trade  a  pretext  for  begging.  They  are  unwilling  to  work, 
and  form  part  of  that  moving  population  which  belongs  to  no 
one  quarter  of  the  town,  and  not  even  to  any  one  town.  They 
are  vagrants. 

There  are,  however,  other  adult  match  sellers.  These  are  very 
old  people,  men  and  women,  the  infirm   and  crippled  or  the 

The  trade  can  be  started  vnth  next  to  no  capital.  Many  ot 
the  large  tobacconists  sell  matches  to  these  street  sellers  at  the 
rate  of  lour  boxes  for  3d.,  and  the  sellers  can  make  a  profit  of  3d. 
ill  the  shilling.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  poor  trade,  seldom 
yielding  more  and  generally  considerably  less  than  10s.  a  week. 

Many  boys  whose  main  trade  is  done  with  newspapers  also  sell 
matches.  But  there  is  a  small  class,  chiefly  composed  of  young 
boys,  who  sell  matches  only.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  the  children  oi 
dissolute  and  worthless  parents ;  and  correspond  very  nearly  to 
the  lowest  class  of  newspaper  sellers,  not  only  in  regard  to  tneir 
mode  of  life  and  their  parentage,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
standard  of  education  which  they  have  reached.  A  boy  who  has 
reached  the  fourth  standard  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  this 
class. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  newspaper  selling 
and  match  selling;  that  whereas  the  selUng  of  newpaptjrs  is, 
under  certain  conditions,  considered  by  the  self-respecting  poor 
to  be  an  employment  of  which  no  one  need  be  ashamed — a  point 
which  wc  have  already  noticed — the  match  seller  bears  a  social 
stigma.     It  is  to  be  added  that  he  makes  a  very  meagre  living. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that,  if  we  exclude  match  selling, 
the  least  satisfactory  of  the  street-trades  already  discussed  are 
those  which  yet  yield  the  highest  rate  of  profit  during  the 
periods  in  which  they  are  most  vigorously  pUed.  Thus  the 
average  earnings  of  the  flower  seller  in  the  best  season  are  higher 
than  those  of  tne  newspaper  seller,  whose  trade  is  much  more 
constant.  We  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  a  certain  number 
of  boys,  usually  engaged  in  newspaper  selling,  abandon  the 
steadier  trade  during  the  best  flower  selling  season.  They  are 
attracted  by  the  higner  rate  of  profit,  and  very  little  deterred  by 
the  increased  risks  which  they  thus  run.  The  instinct  ot 
gambling  prompts  them  to  this  course.  The  practice  of 
gambling  is  so  universid  among  the  boys  who  belong  to  these 
classes  tnat  it  must  be  included  in  a  general  consideration 
which  we  now  wish  very  briefly  to  make  of  their  habits  of  life. 

Most  of  the  boys  who  are  engaged  in  street- trading  live  in 
common  lodging-houses,  and  it  is  interesting  to  remeim)er  that 
however  gjeatly  their  profits  vary  from  week  to  week,  and 
however  wide  the  differences  between  the  takings  of  one  class  of 
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street-sellers  and  another,  what  we  may  call  domestic  expenses 
are  practically  the  same  for  all.     These  boys  make  two  meals  in  Domestic 
the  day— a  late  breakfast  and  a  supper.     About  4d.  is  spent  on  expenses, 
each  of  these  meals.  Food. 

New  clothes  are,  of  course,  very  rarely  bought,  and  the  pay- 
ment for  them  is  made  by  instalments.*  More  often  clothes  are 
acquired  by  exchange,  or  in  return  for  occasional  jobbing.  It  is 
not  necessary,  therefore,  in  making  an  account  of  the  ordinary 
expenditure,  to  include  the  item  of  clothing.  There  remains, 
then,  besides  food,  the  expense  of  lodging. 

There  are  some  lodging-houses  in  which  a  bed  can  be  got  for  Lodging 
3d.  a  night ;  but  most  ol  the  street-traders  lodge  in  fourpenny 
houses,  when  they  are  able  to  afford  lodging  at  all.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  they  are  forced  to  go  without  lodging,  or  spend  the 
night  as  best  they  may  under  arches,  or  in  railway  sneds  and 
wagons.  The  landlord  of  a  fourpenny  house  allows  a  reduction 
to  those  who  pay  for  a  week's  lodging  in  advance,  charging  2s.  a 
week  instead  of  2s.  4d. 

The  lodging  always  includes,  besides  the  bed,  the  use  of  the 
kitchen  fire  for  cooking  (these  boys  are  often  skilful  cooks),  and  the 
use  of  a  scullery  or  back  kitchen  for  washing  clothes.  Admng  these 
iwo  sums  together — 

8.    d. 
Food,  8d.  a  day,       -         -        -         -     4    8  a  week 
Lodging,  4d.  a  night  or    -         -        -     2     0       „  Jo*»l  <>/ 

•«       ,  ,  expenses 

Total     -        ...     6     8  a  week, 

we  get  a  total  of  6s.  8d.  or  7s.  a  week.     In  other  words  about 
half  of  the  earnings  of  the  ordinary  street-seller,  less  than  half 
the  profits  of  the  more  prosperous,  is  spent  in  the  necessaries  of 
life.    The  question  arises,  what  is  done  with  the  remainder  ?   The 
remainder  is  spent  in  amusements  and  in  rambling.    The  theatre  . ,  ,     .^ 
or  the  music  nail  is  very  regularly  attended,  and  perhaps  Is.  u  })ercent.  of 
week  may  be  spent  on  these  entertainments.     Boys  will  often  go  total  income 
night  after  night  to  see  the  same  piece,  or  the  same  "  variety  "  ^'^^  ^®'    . 
programme.  ,  and 

But  if  we  allow  Is.  (a  large  estimate,  for  admission  to  the  pit  of  gambling, 
the  music  hall,t  most  generally  frequented,  is  had  for  3d.)  as  the  Theatrj  and 
weekly  expenditure  on  amusements,  there  is  still  left  a  sum  of,  let  music  h.ill. 
us  say,  6s.  or  7s.,  in  the  case  of  the  poorer,  and  9s.  or  10s.  in  the 
case  of  the  richer  street-seller,  yet  to  be  accounted  for. 

This  sum,  half  or  more  than  half  the  total  income,  is  spent 
regularly,  unhesitatingly,  and  cheerfully  upon  gambling.     The  .,     . ..   ^ 
money  is  almost  invariably  lost,  and  does  not  circulate  among    *"'"'t'' 
the  bovs  themselves,  for  though  they  bet  upon  games  of  their 
own,  tLey  are  in  the  hands  of  sharpers,  bookmakers,  and  others 

*  The  clothes  are  not  received  till  all  the  instalments  have  been  paid  ;  they 
are  reserved  for  the  applicant.     The  process  is  called  *'  laying  up." 

t  On  Mondays  and  Saturdays  these  boys  attend  their  favourite  place  of 
amusement  with  great  regularity.  If  the  performance  specially  pleases  them, 
they  will  go  again,  and  perhaps  twice,  to  the  same  place  in  the  same  week ;  if 
not  they  frequently  go  to  some  theatre  to  see  a  melodrama. 
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WhyloyB  who  live  Upon  them.  The  boys  do  not  expect  to  win,  though 
gamble.  sometimes  they  are  allowed  to  get  the  advantage.  But  they  pay 
for  the  pleasurable  excitement  which  they  get,  and  even  wnen 
they  go  beyond  their  surplus,  and  trench  upon  the  Uving  expenses, 
ana  have  to  go  short  of  food,  they  feel  content.  They  think  that 
they  have  had  their  money's  worth. 

The  gambling  is  done  upon  "  nap,"  "  pitch  and  toss,"  "  banker," 
upon  card  games  and  chieflv  upon  dominoes.     There  is  aLso,  as 
we  have  suggested,  some  bettmg  on  football  matches  and  on 
horses,  but  (and  this  seems  to  us  a  curious  distinction)  betting 
upon  horsps  is  much  more  common  among  boys  engaged  in  the 
regular  trades  than  among  street -traders. 
Anexiuuple.       An  instance  will  show  how  strong  the  love  of  gambling  is.      A 
newspaper  seller  who,  yielding  to  persistent  advice,  had  gradually 
save(l  £1  out  of  his  earnings,  entrusted  the  sum  to  one  of  our- 
selves.    A  few  weeks  later  lie  withdrew  the  money,  and  went  to 
the  Liverpool  Races,  where  he  lost  every  penny.     He  returned  to 
Manchester  on  foot,  destitute,  and  contmued  starving  till  he  had 
sold  some  newspapers  once  more,  and  gained  enough   to  provide 
himself  a  meal.     It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  haa  learnt 
a  lesson,  and  that  gambling  and  betting  would  for  the  time  at 
least  have  lost  some  of  their  usual  charms.     But  his  argument 
was  exactly  the  reverse.     The  money  lost  and  the  hardships 
endured  were  in  his  judgment  a  small  price,  which  he  would 
willingly  pay  again,  for  the  keen  enjoyment  which  he  had  had. 
The  only  uncommon  feature  in  this  case  is  the  large  amount  of 
the  single  sum  ventured  and  lost :  smaller  sums,  all  the  surplus 
in  fact  above  living  expenses  and  something  for  the  music  nail 
or  the  theatre,  are  dady  employed  or  wasted  in  this  way,  not  by 
a  few  boys  of  this  class,  out  universally.    We  have  never  met  or 
heard  of  an  exception.     This  is  the  rule  of  life ;   this  relish  is 
bought  by  all  to  savour  the  insipidity  of  existence.     The  life  of 
these  boys  is  insipid,  for  their  interests  only  stimulate,  without 
satisfying  their  craving  for  excitement. 

Drunkenness  is  rare  among  these  boys ;  they  have  a  high 
standard  of  generosity ;  they  do  not  lack  a  kina  of  urbanity ; 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  scivoir  faire ;  they  are  in  many 
ways  attractive;  but  the  closer  our  acquaintance  grows  with 
them  the  more  overwhelming  does  this  propensity  to  gambling 
appear.  Indeed,  it  may  reasonably  be  said  that  the  whole 
career  of  the  street-trader  is  one  long  game  of  chance.* 


*  The  foUowing  example  will  give  colour  to  the  statement : — 
It  has  been  observed  that  street- boys  engaged  in  any  of  the  trades  which  we 
have  treated  occasionally  pass  from  their  habitual  trade  to  some  other,  and  that 
from  time  to  time  they  sell  **  novelties."  The  profits  on  the  sale  of  novelties  are 
often  very  great.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  could  reach  the  figure 
which  thej'  touched  last  week.  For  some  years  past  it  haa  l)een  our  custom  to 
keep  a  kind  of  bank  for  street-traclers  living  in  several  lodging-houses.  The 
banK  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  purse,  and  withdrawals  can  be  iha^e  at  any  time 
without  notice.  '  We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  persuading  the  boys  and  men  to 
leave  their  money  for  any  long  period  in  the  banK,  bat  many  of  them  entrust  us 
with  small  sums,  from  a  penny  or  a  few  pence  up  to  two  or  three  shillings,  for  a 
few  days,  or  in  exceptional  cases,  a  few  weeks.  On  Saturday  last,  besides  many 
smaller  deposits,  the  following  sums  were  put  into  the  bank :— A.,  £1  16s. ;  B., 
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The  origin  of  the  evil  is  the  duhaess  of  their  lives — the  want  The  dulnaw 
of  quiet  sources  of  pleasure.    Whatever  standard  they  may  have  ®^  1^®- 
reached  in  the  schools,  they  have  not  learnt  anything  which  These  boys 
interests  them.    And  what  tney  have  learnt  is  not  enou^  to  sell  ^^^Ju-^^JJ*^ 
in  the  market.    We  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  they  would  be  gcboo"  which 
morally    or    intellectually    the    better    if   their    parents    had  intepests 
apprehended  the  fact  that  a  better  position  with    more  stable  *^'*®™- 
work  can  be  secured  by  boys  who  have  attained  a  higher  place 
in  the  schools,  and  had  urged  those,  who  are  now  street-boys,  to 
work  more  regularly  at  school  with  the  hope  of  so  tangible  a 
reward  to  be  won  in  after  years.    But  the  fact  is  noteworthy  The  large 
that  many  of  the  largest  employers  of  labour  will  not  accept  a  ®°y!j^®" 
boy  who  has  failed  to  pass  the  sixth  standard  at  school.     Even  gei^ttoys 
the  "  nippers,"  or  taillwys,  who  work  with  railway  carters,  are  from  the 
by  preference  chosen  from  those  who  have  reached  this  level,  number  of 
The  best  kinds  of  employment  are  closed  to  boys  of  the  edu-  {,a^e^p^ged 
cational   level  represented  even  by  those  street-boys  who  have  the  sixth 
done  best  in  the  schools.    A  more  rieorous  enforcement  of  the  8tan<]ard. 
school  attendance    regulations    would    tend    to    decrease    the 
numbers  of   street-boys.      It  is   easy  to  imagine — what  can, 
indeed,  be  seen  by  those  who  look    at  all  carefully  into    the 
subject — how  strongly  and  how  banefuUy  the  nature  of  their 
employment  and  ol  their  amusements  and  excitements  reacts  The  reaction 
upon   their  character,  robbing  it  of  vigour,  and  stability,  and  ®^  ^^f  ^^^' 
honesty.     They  tend  to  become  more  and  more  unwilling  to  ©f  a  street- 
work  hard ;   they  are  the  creatures  of  accident,  and  lose  the  boy's  life 
power  of  foresight ;  they  never  form  habits  of  thrift ;  and  their  ®?  *"* , 
word    can  be  taken    only  by  those  who  have  learnt  how  to 
interpret  it. 

In  effect,  the  various  classes  of  juvenile  street-sellers  form  a 
section  of  the  population  untouched  by  education.  They  have 
attended  the  scnools  with  greater  or  less  irregularity ;  and  they 
can  write  a  httle,  and  can  read  halfpenny  sensational  stories,  the 
comic  or  the  sporting  papers — their  only  literature  ;  but,  setting 
aside  these  results,  they  seem  to  be  unaffected  by  such  training 
as  the  schools  supply.  This  suggests  another  inference.  If 
these  boys  were  forcea  to  attend  the  schools  more  regularly  and  for 
a  longer  period,  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  better  for  the  disci- 


£2 ;  C,  156.  ;  D.,  10s. ;  £.,  8s.,  and  these  smns  represented  the  greater  part  (but 
only  a  ]>art)  of  the  takings  by  the  several  boys  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening  last  (March  10,  1900)  by  the  sale  of  buttons  stamped  with  portraits  of 
Lord  Koberts  and  other  geneials  engaged  in  the  South  African  war. 

For  A.  and  B.,  whose  ordinary  work  has  for  some  years  been  that  of  news 
selling,  we  recently  found  some  regular  work  at  lOs.  a  week.  Both  of  them 
threw  up  the  work  very  quickly.  Now,  after  such  success  as  that  of  last 
Saturday,  they  are  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  regular  work  is 
economically  worse  than  the  irregular  work  of  the  streets.  We  said  the  sums 
deposited  in  the  bank  were  only  part  of  the  takings  of  the  boys,  for  they  kept 
enough  in  their  pockets  for  current,  and  perhaps  some  extra,  expenses.  It  is 
noteworthy,  further,  that  the  sudden  access  of  wealth  did  not  encourage 
drunkenness  amon|;  the  boys.  £.,  whose  takings  were  smallest,  was  perhaps 
slightly  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants.  All  the  others  were  perfectly  sober. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  'the  boy  street-traders  are  greatly  superior  to  the 
men. 
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pline.  But  mere  attendance  at  school  is  not  enough.  There  k 
not  enough  variety  of  work  in  the  schook;  the  children  are 
treated  in  too  uniform  a  manner.  We  remarked  earlier  that 
many  newspaper  sellers  enter  the  Militia,  and  are  happy  in  it 
They  are  improved  by  the  training  supplied,  not  only  physically, 
but  morally.  These  Doys  can  never  be  taught  the  lessons  of  sen- 
control  and  obedience  and  perseverance  by  l)ook  teaching.  They 
need  plenty  of  manual  work,  with  physical  exercise,  under  a 
quasi -military  authority.  To  this  they  respond;  the  ordinary 
schoolmaster  is  merely  their  enemy,  the  object  of  dislike  or 
contempt,  or  both.  The  success  won  by  the  Certified  Industrial 
Schools  is  due  to  the  feet  that  they  recognise  this  principle — a 
principle  an  earlier  application  of  which  would,  perhaps,  make 
the  Industrial  Schools  themselves  a  less  necessary  institution 
than  they  at  present  are. 

When  street-boyjj  fall — and  they  frequently  fall — into  the 
hands  of  the  police,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  punish- 
ments which  they  receive  for  various  offences,  obstruction  being 
the  most  common,  serve  a  beneficent  end.  Imprisonment  degrades 
and  hardens  these  boys ;  it  has  Uttle  or  no  power  as  a  deterrent 
from  crime.  Moreover,  the  punishments  do  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  sufficiently  well  graduated.  Two  or  three  boys,  let  us  say, 
who  happen  to  be  standing  talking  together  in  the  street,  are 
arrestea  for  obstruction,  and  sentenced  to  seven  days'  imprison- 
ment. The  same  boys  apprehended  on  another  occasion  with 
cards  in  their  hands,  ana  in  the  act  of  gambling,  are  again 
sentenced  to  the  same  term  of  imprisonment.  The  boys  naturally 
decide  that  it  is  as  well  to  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb. 

If  gambling  were  watched  and  severely  punisned  in  some  suit- 
able way,  not  only  would  those  who  are  already  street-boys  be 
less  likely  to  pursue  this  form  of  amusement ;  but  many  lads 
would  be  deterred  fi-om  coming  upon  the  streets  at  aU ;  for  it  is 
not  less  true  than  surprising,  tnat  it  is  the  fecility  which  street- 
trading  offers  for  gambling,  which  attracts  many  boys  to  enter 
upon  street- work.  The  passion  for  gambling  is  so  widespread 
and  so  deeply-seated. 

If  young  offenders  were  sentenced  to  the  performance  of  a 
certain  amount  of  manual  work,  to  be  done  under  humanising 
conditions,  and  if  they  were  kept  apart  from  adult  criminals, 
they  would,  we  believe,  profit  by  the  experience.  To  be  forced 
to  work  up  to  the  point  of  wearmess  would  be  a  lesson  not  easily 
effaced  from  the  memory.  Punishment  ought  to  be  instructive 
as  well  as  retributory ;  and  mere  incarceration  teaches  nothing. 
Even  birching  is  better. 

A  very  valuable  scheme  for  regulating  street-trading  by 
children  has  recently  been  put  in  operation  in  Liverpool.  The 
new  provisions  came  into  force  on  June  1st,  1899,  and  they  are 
already  passing  out  of  the  region  of  promising  experiment  into 
that  of  establisned  usefulness.  We  quote,  by  way  of  conclusion, 
a  concise  summary  of  these  regulations.* 

*  From    an  article  entitled  "New  Liverpool  Bye-I^ws  Regalating  Street- 
Trading,"  by  H.  Chaloner  Dowdall :  Economic  Eevteic,  October,  1899. 
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"  1.  No  boy  under  14,  nor  girl  under  16,  may  trade  in  the 
streets  without  a  license.  Pencdty — Tne  person  who 
has  custody  of  the  child  may  be  lined  20s.,  and  the 
child  may  either  be  summoned  or  immediately 
arrested  and  taken  to  a  "  place  of  safety  "  (that  is  to 
say,  a  certified  shelter-home  or  the  workhouse).  The 
magistrates  may  thereupon  make  an  order,  cither  (a) 
transferring  the  custody  of  the  child  until  16  to  a 
proper  person,  or  (b)  sending  the  child,  if  under  14, 
to  an  industrial  school. 

"2.  Licenses  are  granted  to  children  over  11  intending  to 
trade  in  tne  streets  and  fit  to  do  so,  provided  that 
the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians  (if  respect- 
able) has  been  obtained. 


"  3.  The  license  is  accompanied  by  a  numbered  leather  belt, 
which  the  child  must  wear  when  trading.  If  the 
child  is  exempt  from  school  attendance,  the  belt  has 
a  brass  clasp ;  if  not  exempt,  a  bronze  one. 

"  4.  The  license  is  granted  on  the  following  conditions : — 

(a,)  No  trading  after  9  p.m. 

(6.)  No  trading  after  7  p.m.  in  the  winter  months,  except 
by  boys  who  are  exempt  from  school  attendance. 

(c.)  (d.)  and  (e,)  The  child  to  be  decently  dressed,  and  to 
wear  and  preserve  the  belt. 

(/.)  No  trading  in  public-houses. 

(g.)  No    obstruction,    annoyance,     or     importunity      to 
passengers. 

(h.)  No  trading  by  school  children  during  school  hours. 

(k.)  School  children  to  produce  quarterly  a  certiticalo  of 
regular  attendance. 

(L)   All  city  bye-laws  to  be  obeyed. 

"  5.  The  license  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  if  any  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  is  issued  is  broken,  or  if  the 
holder  is  convicted  of  crime,  or  fails  to  notify  any 
change  of  address,  or  if  the  license  is  used  for  begging 
or  otner  improper  purposes. 

"  6.  The  City  Council  may,  out  of  the  rates,  provide  suitable 
lodging  for  the  license  holders." 

The  scheme  seems  to  be  admirably  drawn  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances and  character  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  and  control 
it  is  framed.    It  would  gain  a  completeness,  which  at  present  it 
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lacks,  if  the  magistrates  had  the  power  of  transferring  young 
street-traders  from  unsuitable  dweUings  to  the  suitable  loogings 
which  they  are  enabled  to  establish. 

The  registration  of  the  children,  the  control  exercised  over 
their  parents,  and  the  arrangement  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the 
city  bye-laws  without  recourse  to  criminal  proceedings  are  all 
provisions  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  set  too  high. 

E.  T.  Campagnac. 
C.  E.  B.  Russell. 

March,  1900. 


\ 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  IN   THE  LATE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 


Early  Legislation. 

Tlie  tirst  education  law  of  the  South  African  Republic  was 
published  in  1874,  during  the  presidentship  of  Mr.  Burgers.  The 
law  provided  for  three  classes  of  schools : — 

1.  Wijkscholen    (Ward  schools)  [a  ward  is  a  field-comet's 
district]. 

2.  Distriktscholen. 

3.  Gymnasium  (at  Pretoria). 

The  syllabus  of  instruction  for  the  Wijkscholen  corresponded 
very  nearly  to  that  fixed  at  that  time  by  the  English  Code  for 
elementary  schools.  The  curriculum  of  the  district  schools  was 
slightly  more  (extended  (meer  uitgebreid).  In  the  wijk  schools 
the  State  subsidy  was  £25  for  12  children,  £50  for  25  children, 
with  £2  additional  for  each  child  up  to  100.  The  law  provided 
that — 

(a)  No  reUgious  instruction  was  to  be  given  during  school 
hours. 

{h)  Instruction  was  to  be  given  in  Dutch  or   English^ 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

The  main  defect  of  the  law  was  the  arrangement  with  regard 
to  district  schools.  The  population  was  small  and  scattered,  and 
it  was  common  to  find  a  district  school,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
pupils,  costing  the  Government  £300.  In  1877,  the  first  year  of 
the  British  occupation,  the  average  number  of  children  in  the 
schools  was  306,  and  the  cost  to  the  State  was  £11  8«.  9d.  per 
head  per  annum. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  State  excheauer  at  that  time  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  authorities  took  frignt,  and  in  1880  we 
find  the  Administrator,  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  revoking  law  No.  4  of 
1874,  and  confirming  a  new  education  law  dealing  mainly  with 
the  payment  of  subsidies.  The  terms  "  Wijk  "  and  "  Distrikt  " 
were  abohshed,  and  schools  were  thenceforth  known  as "  town  " 
and  "  country  "  schools.  Schools,  again,  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  attendance  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers.  The  State  subsidies  for  first,  second,  and  third  class 
schools  respectively  were  7«.,  68.,  and  45.  per  month.  Country 
schools  must  have  at  least  12  pupils,  and  town  schools  20,  before 
they  could  earn  subsidies.  Secular  instruction  only  might  be  given 
m  schools.  This  law  was  in  operation  until  the  middle  of  1882, 
in  which  year  there  were  9  town  or  village  schools  and  34 
country  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  872  children. 
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Period  1882-1892 

In  March,  1882,  a  new  education  law  was  published.  In  this 
law  all  local  distinctions  disappear,  there  is  only  one  class  of 
school  recognised,  lager  (lower)  and  middelbaar  (middle)  educa- 
tion are  recognised,  and  tne  scale  of  subsidies  ranges  accordingly. 
"  Lager  onderwijs  "  corresponds  roughly  to  Stanoards  I.,  II.  and 
III.  in  the  English  Code,  and  "Middelbaar"  corresponds  to 
Standards  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  The  State  paid  £3  for  each  pupil 
grouped  under  "  Lager "  and  £5  for  each  pupil  grouped  under 
"  Middelbaar  "  per  annum.  A  fiirther  subsiay  of  £3  or  £5  per 
anniun  was  allowed  on  account  of  children  whose  parents  were 
unable  to  pay  fees.  The  law  differed  from  previous  eniictments 
in  the  foUowmg  important  points : — 

(a)  School  must  be  opened  and  closed  by  prayer.  Bible 
history  is  to  be  taught,  but  doctrinal  instruction  is  to  be  left 
to  the  Kerkraad. 

(6)  Clause  7  stipulates  that  instruction  shall  be  given 
through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  language. 

So  far  as  numbers  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  education  made 
progress  under  this  law.  In  1882  the  number  of  childjren  in 
State  schools  was  872  with  an  expenditm-e  of  £2,763.  In  1891 
the  number  was  8,170,  and  the  cost  to  the  State  £43,823  11«. 
The  reports  during  this  period  were  carelessly  compiled,  but  they 
afford  sufficient  data  to  prove  that  the  attainments  of  the  chil- 
dren were  very  low.  A  large  sub-standard  with  a  few  children 
in  Standards  I.  and  11.  was  a  common  type  of  school  There 
was,  moreover,  no  thorough  system  of  inspection.  In  1888  only 
74  out  of  179  schools  were  inspected.  There  is,  further,  evidence 
to  show  that  the  annual  inspection,  when  it  did  take  place,  was  of 
the  most  casual  and  superficial  character. 

There  were  constant  complaints  in  the  Volksraad  as  to  the 
incompetency  of  teachers. 

In  his  first  report  to  the  Volksraad  in  1892,  Dr.  Mansfelt 
says : — "  Burghers  are  paying  in  the  way  of  fees  and  subscriptions 
less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  State  subsidies,  hi  one 
school  there  are  90  out  of  100  children  being  educated  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

"  School  buildings  and  furniture  are  tor  the  most  part  in  a  bad 
state  of  repair. 

"  Teachers  are  holding  positions  owing  to  personal  influence 
without  regard  to  their  quaUfications.  There  are  teachers  who 
are  unable  to  si^  their  own  name  properly,  who  cannot  spell 
the  words  '  Pretoria '  or  *  Potchefstroom '  without  a  mistake,  and 
who  do  not  know  the  difference  between  a  nouQ  and  an  adjective. 
Out  of  538  teachers  only  105  have  teachers'  certificates." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ode,  Secretary  to  the  Education 
Department,  1890-92,  denoimces  the  inspectors  as  incompetent 
ana  as  holding  Qualifications  vastly  inrerior  to  those  h5d  by 
many  teachers  wnose  schools  they  were  appointed  to  inspect. 
"Four  out  of  five  of  the  inspectors,"  he  says,  "have  not  the 
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qualifications  that  would  enable  them  to  take  charge  of  the 
lowest  class  of  school  in  Holland." 

It  is  possibly  owing  to  this  laxity  or  leniency  of  administration 
that  we  nave  to  ascribe  the  fact  that  up  to  the  year  1892  the  various 
nationalities  living  within  the  borders  of  the  Republic  were 
treated  exactly  alike  in  respect  to  education.  The  discovery  of 
the  Witwatersrand  Gold  Fields  brought  to  the  country  thousandfs  of 
Europeans,  mostly  English-speaking,  and  had  the  clause  of  the  law 
of  the  year  1882,  which  provided  that  Dutch  was  to  be  the  medium 
of  instruction,  been  rigidly  enforced,  it  would  have  borne  hardly 
upon  the  new  comers.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the 
Volksraad  connived  at  this  evasion  of  their  enactment,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  there  were  numbers  of  schools  in  Johannes- 
burg, Pretoria,  and  other  centres  of  population,  wherein  the 
medium  of  instruction  was  almost  wholly  English,  and  which 
were  in  receipt  of  State  subsidies  on  equal  terms  with  the  purely 
Dutch  schools. 

The  Hollander  Regime. 

In  June,  1891,  Dr.  Mansfelt,a  Hollander  teacher  from  a  school 
in  Stellenbosch,  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Superintendent  of 
Education.  Judging  nrom  his  first  report  it  would  appear  that 
Dr.  Mansfelt  conceived  himself  as  being  entrusted  with  a  twofold 
mission :  (1)  the  reorganisation  and  purification  of  the  educa- 
tional administration,  and  (2)  the  suppression  of  the  use  of  the 
English  language  throughout  the  schools  of  the  Repubhc.  Dr. 
Mansfelt's  criticism  of  the  schools  as  he  found  them  has  already 
been  noted ;  to  understand  his  attitude  towards  the  use  of  the 
English  language  in  schools  it  is  necessarv  to  glance  at  a  few 
terms  of  the  education  law  which  he  drafted  after  a  few  months 
study  of  the  country  Law  No.  8  of  1892  differs  from  the  law  of 
1882  principally  as  follows : — 

1.  Subsidies  for  "  Lager  onderwijs  "  are  raised  from  £3  to 
£5,  and  for  "  middelbaar  onderwijs  "  from  £5  to  £7. 

2.  All  teachers  must  be  members  of  a  Protestant  Church. 

3.  All  lesson  books  must  be  written  in  Dutch.  Not  more 
than  three  hours  per  week  in  Standards  I. — III.,  and  four 
hours  per  week  in  Standards  IV.— VI.  may  be  devoted  to 
instruction  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  (2)  at  once  excludes  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jews  from  any  chance  of  participation  in  State  subsidies ; 
that  (3)  excludes  from  State  schools  all  Enriish-speaking  children 
including  many  from  the  Cape  Colony  who  would  find  it  more 
difficult  to  receive  instruction  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch 
of  Holland  than  through  the  medium  of  English. 

This  clause  was  much  criticised.  Many  Dutch  people  com- 
plained that  for  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
their  children  would  be  cut  oft  from  opportunities  of  employ- 
ment for  which  thoy  otherwise  would  be  eligible.  But  Dr. 
Mansfelt  stuck  to  his  guns,  and  in  a  subsequent  report  we  find 
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him  fulminating  against  the  foolish  claim  of  parents  to  have 
tlieir  children  taught  English  as  being  fraught  with  serious  con- 
sequences to  our  "  national  existence. '  In  explaining  a  tailing 
off  in  attendance  he  has  to  admit  that  certain  Dutch  parents, 
deeming  the  time  allowed  by  law  for  instruction  in  English  too 
short,  have  sent  their  children  to  schools  where  they  can  get 
"  fuller  scope  for  their  shortsighted  desires." 

When  the  draft  of  Dr.  Mansfelt  s  law  was  pubUshed  there  was 
great  consternation  amongst  those  interested  in  education  on  the 
Gold  Fields.  Deputations  were  sent  to  Pretoria  to  see  Dr. 
Mansfelt  and  members  of  the  Government.  Tnis  agitation 
resulted  in  the  passing  of  a  Volksraad  resolution  according  to  the 
terms  of  which,  subject  to  conditions,  children  in  schools  in  which 
the  medium  was  otner  than  Dutch  might  earn  a  subsidy  of  £4  per 
head  per  annum.  The  conditions  are  the  interesting  feature  of 
this  besluit : —  ' 

1.  The  clause  in  Law  No.  8  of  1892,  which  provided  that 
tciichers  must  be  members  of  a  Protestant  church,  still  held. 
Thus  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  were  excluded  from  anv 
benefits  to  be  derived  under  the  resobition. 

2.  Children  under  six  years  of  age  were  ineligible  for  grants. 

3.  Children  of  Dutch-speaking  parents  were  excluded 
from  earning  this  grant,  the  Government  arguing  that  their 
place  was  in  a  Dutch  school. 

4.  Children  not  excluded  under  1,  2  and  3  had  to  satisfy 
the  Dutch  inspector  in  an  examination  in  the  Dutch  language 
and  Transvaal  history.  The  Dutch  teacher  had  first  to  be 
approved  by  the  Education  Department. 

As  the  Uitlandcr  schools  were  mostly  small,  rarely  exceeding 
100  children  (the  attendance  in  the  majority  of  cases  being  below 
50),  it  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  children  able  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  was  so  small  that  the  amount  of  grant  earned  was 
insufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Dutch  teacher.  Only  lanre 
schools  with  few  young  children  and  with  a  minimum  of  the 
Africander  element  could  hope  to  cam  anything  imder  the 
bosluit.  Several  schools  in  endeavouring  to  earn  this  grant 
sustained  financial  loss.  During  the  8  years  the  besluit  was  in 
operation  the  average  number  of  children  enming  "grants  in 
accordance  with  its  terms  was  less  than  200. 

The  effects  of  the  new  legislation  were  observable  in  other 
ways.  In  1891  there  were  1)9  town  schools  and  453  country 
schools  with  8,170  children  drawing  State  subsidies.  lu 
1893,  after  Dr.  Mansfelt's  law  had  been  in  operation  for  18 
months,  the  town  scliools  had  been  reduced  to  59  and  the  country 
schools  to  353,  whilst  the  total  number  of  children  was  only 
5,909.  When  it  is  observed  that  there  was  a  falling  off  of  some- 
thing like  40  per  cent,  in  the  town  schools,  it  may  easily  be  inferred 
(as  was  the  case)  that  the  bulk  of  the  2,261  children  turned  out 
of  school,  or  deprived  of  State  subsidy,  were  the  English-speaking 
children  living  in  Johannesburg  and  around  other  centres  of 
population.    One  or  twc^  good  voluntary  schools  in  tfohannesburg 
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absorbed  some  of  these  children,  whose  parents  were  able  to  pay  the 
high  lees ;  the  private  adventure  schools  sprang  up  for  the  benefit 
of  others ;  many  children  were  left  in  the  street.  This  serious 
condition  of  things  was  much  aggravated  owing  to  the  influx  of 
new  population  in  1894  and  1895.  Public  attention  was,  from 
time  to  time,  drawn  to  the  matter  by  bodies  like  the  Transvaa 
National  Union,  but  it  was  not  till  1895  that  any  practical  steps 
were  taken. 

The  Council  of  Education.  - 

In  April,  1895,  Mr.  H.  S.  Caldecott,  a  leading  Johannesburg 
solicitor,  read  a  paper  before  a  meeting  of  influential  Johannes- 
burgers,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  deplorable  state  of 
things  brought  about  by  the  educational  neglect  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Caldecott*s  revelations  evoked  profound  attention, 
and  before  the  meeting  closed  considerable  funds  were  sub- 
scribed. A  number  of  gentlemen,  with  the  corporate  title  of 
"  Council  of  Education,  Witwatersrand,"  were  elected  to  admin- 
ister these  funds  in  the  interest  of  the  neglected  children, 
especially  those  on  the  mining  areas.  The  first  act  of  the 
Council  was  to  appoint  a  Director,  who  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  September,  1895.  This  gentleman  was  forthwith  instructed 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  minmg  areas  of  the  Witwatersrand,  and 
embody  his  observations  in  a  report.  It  was  necessary  not  only 
to  ascertain  approximately  the  number  of  children  not  attending 
school,  but  also  to  gauge  as  nearly  as  possible  the  value  ana 
extent  of  the  voluntary  educational  work  already  being  done 
amonff  Uitlander  children.  The  Councirs  report  revealed  the 
fact  mat  on  the  mining  area — roughly  40  square  miles — there 
were  some  2,000  English-speaking  children  of  school-going  age, 
whilst  there  was  not  throughout  the  whole  area  a  single  school 
that  might  be  described  as  efficient.  A  common  type  was  a 
collection  of  children  numbering  from  20  to  40,  ana  of  varied 
attainments,  crowded  into  a  single  room  of  a  dwelling-house  and 
presided  over  by  a  lady  whose  qualifications  would  hardly  have 
enabled  her  to  pass  a  fifth  standard  examination.  In  one  case 
130  children  were  found  crammed  into  a  room  18  ft.  by  30  ft.  A 
large  number  of  the  mines  children  were  not  attending  any 
school.  In  Johannesburg  itself,  including  half  a  dozen  mines  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  there  were  55  Uitlander  schools.  Of 
these,  13  were  housed  in  regular  school  buildings,  18  in  churches, 
and  28  in  rooms  of  private  dweUings.  Out  of  187  teachers,  46 
held  teachers'  certificates.  The  number  of  children  of  school- 
going  age  was  estimated  at  6,500,  of  whom  nearly  2,000  were  not 
attending  school. 

The  CounciVs  report  recommended : — 

1.  The  providing  of  school  accommodation  and  efficient 
teaching  on  the  mines. 

2.  The  subsidising  and  controlHng  of  deserving  schools  in 
town  in  the  interests  of  the  artisan  population. 

3.  The  erection  and  maintaining  of  poor  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  those  unable  to  pay  fees,  irrespective  of  nationality. 
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To  carry  out  this  scheme  would  have  involve<l  a  capital 
expenditure  of  about  £60,000.  It  was  clear  that  so  large  a  sum 
was  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  from  individual  donors,  and 
eflbrts  were  made  to  interest  the  Chamber  of  Mines  in  the 
matter.  The  Chamber  met  the  Council's  advances  m  a  friendly 
spirit,  and,  having  approved  of  the  scheme,  drew  up  a  scale  of 
assessment,  subject  to  which  the  mines  were  reconmiended  to 
furnish  the  Council  with  the  necessary  funds.  The  Jameson 
raid  occurred  at  this  juncture,  and  the  political  uncertainty  ot 
the  subsequent  months  made  it  impossible  to  press  the  mines  to 
give  effect  to  the  Chamber's  recommendations. 

Meanwhile  the  Coimcil  had  taken  steps  to  have  its  status  in 
the  RepubUc  defined.  A  trust  deed  was  drawn  up,  providing 
that  the  gentlemen  elected  at  the  public  meeting  of  April,  1895, 
and  who  signed  the  Deed  of  Constitution,  were  to  form  the  first 
Council.  Members  were  elected  for  life.  The  Coimcil  was 
empowered  to  co-opt  members  to  its  own  body  to  fiU  vacancies 
caused  by  resignation,  absence  from  the  country,  &c.  Provision 
was  made  for  trustees,  in  whom  the  Council's  moneys  and 
property  were  to  bo  vested.  The  Council  was  empowered  to 
found  and  support  schools,  to  support  schools  not  lounded  by 
the  Council,  to  support  or  assist  technical  or  night  schools, 
endow  bursaries,  and  generally  to  further  education  within  the 
area  of  its  operations.  The  sphere  of  operations  was  restricted 
to  the  Witwatersrand,  but  might  be  extended  to  any  other  part 
of  the  Republic  hy  resolution  of  Council.  The  deed  was 
registered  at  Pretoria  in  March,  1896. 

The  unrest  of  the  first  months  of  1896  was  followed  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  by  a  sense  of  impending  reforms  which 
rendered  impossiole  the  prosecution  of  the  Council's  scheme  as 
laid  before  tne  Chamber  of  Mines.  Rumours  regarding  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  industrial  commission  suggested  the  possibiUty 
of  general  emendatory  measures,  and  it  was  thought  by  some 
that  heroic  volimtary  effort  in  the  cause  of  education  would,  at 
this  time,  be  equally  impolitic  and  unnecessary.  The  state  of 
things  educationally,  as  revealed  by  its  investigations,  was, 
however,  too  serious  to  allow  the  Council  to  be  {jreatly  influenced 
either  by  the  unrest  or  the  ensuing  optimism,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  get  to  work  and  make  the  most  of  the  avidlable 
funds — some  £10,000  subscribed  at  the  pubUc  meeting  of  April, 
1895.  Accordingly,  regulations  were  drafted,  subject  to  which 
assistance  might  be  dispensed  to  deserving  schools,  and  a  code 
of  instruction  was  drawn  up.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  (1896) 
the  Coimcil  had  three  school  properties  of  its  own,  and  had 
assumed  the  control  of,  and  financial  responsibility  for,  three 
others.  No  effort  was  spared  to  make  these  schools  efficient; 
only  trained  and  experienced  teachers  were  employed;  buildings 
were  improved  and  furnished  with  the  most  approved  equip- 
ment. In  the  selection  of  sites  great  care  was  taken  not  to 
overlap,  or  interfere  with,  other  efficient  voluntary  work.  Good 
schools,  not  under  the  Council's  direct  control,  were  strength- 
ened by  grants  varying  from  £25  to  £100.     Working  on  theso 
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lines  it  was  hoped  to  get  the  maximum  of  result  from  a  minimum 
of  expenditure.  The  Coimcil,  moreover,  undertook  the  inspection 
of,  and  reported  on,  schools  not  otherwise  connected  with  it,  and 
the  adoption  by  those  and  other  schools  of  the  Council's  code 
of  instruction  gave  a  meaisure  of  uniformity  of  aim  to  primary 
education  on  tne  Witwatersrand. 

Whilst  the  Council  was  engaged  on  the  work  described  above, 
strong  representations  were  being  made  as  to  the  need  for 
instruction  in  chemistry  and  assaymg  for  the  benefit  of  young 
men  engaged  in  the  cyanide  works  and  assay  offices  on  the 
mines.  The  Council  took  the  view  that  after  a  little  nursing, 
work  of  this  kind  might  be  rendered  almost  self-supporting,  and 
the  services  of  a  thoroughly  qualified  man  were  obtained  from 
England  to  inaugurate  the  experiment.  In  January,  1897,  classes 
in  physics,  chemistry,  and  assaying  were  opened,  a  class-room 
ancf  laboratory  having  in  the  meantime  been  tnoroughly  equipped. 
The  physics  and  chemistry  classes  were  largely  attended  by 
teachers  and  pupils  of  Johannesburg  schools  who  were  desirous 
of  qualifying  for  the  examinations  of  the  Cape  University,  but 
most  of  the  students  in  chemistry  and  assaying  came  from  the 
mines.  Many  of  the  latter  travelled  long  distances  to  the  classes 
after  doing  their  shift  on  the  mines,  and  the  majority  never 
completed  their  course.  Consequently  revenue  in  the  shape  of 
fees  from  this  source  was  an  uncertain  and  diminishing  quantity. 
The  strain  of  permanently  devoting  considerable  subsidies  to 
these  classes,  in  view  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  other 
educational  work,  was  more  than  the  Council  could  bear,  and  the 
classes  were  closed  after  running  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
Council,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  several  of  their 
students  obtaining  good  appointments  on  the  inmes. 

During  the  early  months  of  1897  the  opportunitv  of  acquiring 
suitable  premises  at  a  reasonable  cost  enabled  tne  Coimcil  to 
carry  out  its  desire  to  establish  a  High  School  for  boys.  Certain 
existing  school  premises  were  purchased  and  enlarged.  The 
building  was  completely  furnished  with  the  most  modern 
furniture  and  apparatus.  Highly  Qualified  teachers  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  school  opened  witn  about  30  boys.  Within 
a  year  the  school,  with  an  attendance  of  over  100,  became  self- 
supporting,  thus  justifjring  the  considerable  initial  expenditure. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  1897  the  Council's  schools  were  as 
follows : — 


Science  classes 

attendance 

29 

Jeppestown  school    - 

131 

Booysen's  school 

„ 

76 

Braamfontein 

J, 

123 

Brickfields 

- 

307 

Boksburg 

- 

71 

Springs 

- 

36 

City  and  Suburban  - 

M 

47 

Total  attendance    -     - 

-    819 
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The  amount  paid  in  subsidies  per  annum,  and  not  including 
administrative  expenses,  was  £1,663  158.  £714  of  this  was 
absorbed  by  the  science  classes,  leaving  £949  15«.,  or  a  little 
over  £1  48.  per  pupil,  for  the  schools  proper. 

Educational  Legislation  for  Uitlanders. 

Meanwhile  the  State  Education  Department  had  manifested 
considerable  alarm  at  the  publication  of  the  Councirs  report  in 
1895.  An  Uitlander  Education  Law  was  immediately  promised. 
This  law,  which  was  published  in  August,  1896,  was  a  travesty 
of  a  remedial  measure ;  it  was  simply  an  instrument  for  trans- 
ferring the  control  of  educational  matters,  as  far  as  related  to 
the  Uitlander,  from  the  Volksraad  to  the  Government  and 
Superintendent  of  Education.  The  Council,  knowing  the 
inveterate  hostility  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  to 
the  British  section  of  the  Uitlander  community,  took  exception 
to  the  plenary  powers  entrusted  to  this  individual.  Events 
proved  tliat  the  Councirs  apprehensions  were  well  founded.  A 
representative  conunittce,  consisting  of  African  Dutch,  Hol- 
Lmders,  Geniiaiis,  Americans,  ana  English,  was  appointed, 
ostensibly  to  administer  the  new  law.  This  Board  soon  rejilisinl 
that  its  functions  were  merely  nominal  and  that  the  names 
of  its  members  were  being  usee!  to  cloak  the  furtherance  of  a 
retrograde  educational  policy.  After  six  months  the  Board 
resigned  in  a  body. 

What  the  policy  above  referred  to  was,  soon  appeared  when 
certain  regulations  under  the  new  law  were  issued  from  Pretoria. 
From  these  regulations  it  appeared — 

1.  That  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  the  new 
schools  were  so  limited  and  defined  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  anyone  but  a  Hollander  to  become  headmaster. 

2.  That  a  child  during  his  first  year  in  school  was  to  devote 
one  hour  per  day  to  instruction  in  Dutch  (the  Dutch  of  Hol- 
land), in  his  second  year  two  hours,  and  in  his  third  year 
three  hours ;  whilst  in  his  fourth  year  he  was  expected  to 
take  the  whole  of  his  mstruction  through  the  medium  of 
that  language. 

When  these  regulations  were  published  the  Council,  knowing 
how  limited  was  the  school  life  of  the  average  child,  again  pro- 
tested vigorously  and  called  the  attention  of  the  British  agent  to 
the  matter.  Dr.  Manslelt  was  in  <he  meantime  experiencuig 
difficulty  in  getting  a  supply  of  Hollander  teachers  qualitiecl  to 
become  heads  of  schools  where  the  children  were  mainly  English. 
This  difficulty  was  surmounted  by  the  somewhat  unique  expe- 
dient of  gettmg  a  law  passed  to  enable  teachers  to  proceed  to 
England  from  Holland  to  learn  the  language  at  the  cost  of  the 
State.  Ordinary  travelling  expenses  had  been  passed  jniri  pas^a 
with  the  Uitlander  Education  Law  in  1896. 

The  schools  under  this  law  had  very  little  effect  upon  the  edu- 
cational situal^'on.     According   to   Dr.   Mansfelt's  ktest  report 
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there  were  seven  schools  under  the  law  throughout  the  Republic. 
In  one  the  children  were  almost  all  Dutch ;  in  three  about  half 
Dutch  and  half  English  ;  three  were  wholly  English.  The  aver- 
age attendance  in  the  seven  schools  was  540.  Apart  from 
administration  and  building  expenses,  these  540  children  cost 
the  State  £7,240,  or  £13  8«.  per  head,  during  1898. 


The  Council  and  the  Education  Department. 

Although  the  Council  took  occasion  to  criticise  abuses  and 
anomalies  in  the  educational  laws  of  the  State,  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  its  attitude  towards  the  Education  Department 
was  irreconcilable.  On  the  contrary,  several  attempts  were  made 
to  meet  the  Department  with  a  view  to  discussing  matters  and 
arriving  at  a  modus  vivendL  The  Coimcirs  approaches,  how- 
ever, were  invariably  met  with  sconi  and  contumely.  Friendly 
relations  were  cultivated  with  moderate  Dutchmen,  interested  in 
education,  as  well  as  with  the  committees  of  some  of  the  State 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gold  Fields,  many  of  the  latter 
receiving  from  the  Council  assistance  denied  them  by  their 
own  Department.  Direct  application  to  the  Department  having 
failed,  tne  Council  in  the  beginning  of  1898  endeavoured  to 
approach  the  Government  through  the  medium  of  certain 
Johannesburg  burghers,  the  Mining  Commissioner  and  Burgo- 
master undertaking  to  carry  a  letter  from  the  Council  to 
Pretoria.     No  reply  was  vouchsafed  to  this  letter.* 

State  Educational  Statistics. 


At  this  point  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  some  figures  from 
Dr.  Mansfelt*s  report  for  1898,  publisned  September,  1899.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  in  the  State  schools  during  1898  was 
returned  as  14,940.  The  total  State  expenditure,  including 
about  £21,000  for  buildings,  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
£226,416,  or  about  £15  3s.  a  head.  In  Cape  Colony  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1899,  the  average  attendance  was  put  at  107,783, 
the  total  cost  to  the  Government  being  £270,758  (is.  9d.  or  about 
£2  108. 2d.  a  head.  The  actual  cost  to  the  Colony  of  the  educatiop 
of  white  children,  as  distin^ished  from  coloured,  for  the  same 
financial  year  was  roughly  about  £3  5«.  per  head. 

The  most  extraordinary  item  of  the  educational  figures  of  the 
South  African  Republic  is  that  of  "  logiesgelden  "  (lodging  money)' 
By  a  law  passed  in  1896  it  was  provided  that  poor  parents  living 
more  than  three  miles  from  a  school  could  arrange  with  the  school 
committee  for  lodging  their  children,  the  State  undertaking  to 
pay  a  sum  varying  from  £12  to  £18  per  annum.  Taking  £15  as 
the  average  pajmient  on  this  account,  it  thus  appears  that  in 
1898  over  3,000  children  were  being  wholly  or  partially  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the  total  sum  expended  under 

*  See  Appendix. 
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this  head  being  £45,355  Via.  Id,  Under  the  heading  "  children 
of  indigent  burghers"  comes  the  item  of  £40,675  lis.  Sd.  This 
is  the  year's  expenditure  under  a  law  authorising  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  school  fens  ior  poor  parents.  The  sum  represents 
the  school  fees  of  5,084  children  at  £8  per  annum.  Taken 
together,  the  above  two  items  show  that  during  1898  the  burghers 
of  the  State  received  gratuities  from  the  pubhc  funds  amounting 
to  £86,031  8s.  9rf. 

Other  noteworthy  items  appear  in  this  report.  Among  them 
may  be  cited  bursaries  paid  to  students  in  Holland  amounting 
to  £7,162  Qs. ;  the  State  Mining  School  with  4  students  at 
£261  I3s.  3cZ.  each  per  annum;  and  the  G)mmasiinn  with  88 
pupils  at  £88  12s.  9^d.  each  per  annum. 

The  increase  of  over  6,000  m  the  attendance  since  1892  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  7,000 
children  were  either  being  lodged  or  having  their  school  fees  paid 
at  State  expense.  The  attainments  of  the  children,  however,  in 
view  of  tnis  large  expenditure,  are  disappointing.  Of  the 
children  in  standards  56*2  per  cent,  were  in  Standard  I.,  whilst 
the  percentage  in  Standard  VI.  and  over  was  only  03.  In  the 
Cape  Colony  for  the  same  year  the  figures  were,  for  the  same 
groups,  29  per  cent.  Jind  5*6  per  cent,  respectively. 

Private  Voluntary  Work  in  Johannesburg. 

In  Johannesburg,  during  the  years  1895-98,  excellent  educa- 
tional work  was  bemg  done  by  a  few  private  and  entirely  unaided 
schools.  Some  of  these  schools  were  well  equipped,  being  fur- 
nished with  gymnasia  and  apparatus  which  would  compare 
lavourably  witn  that  of  the  best  European  schools.  The  fees  in 
these  schools  were  necessarily  high,  ranging  from  15«.  to  40«.  per 
month.  The  attainments  of  the  chiloren  were  good.  Dunng 
the  four  years  under  review  the  average  number  of  pupils 
entering  for  the  Cape  University  School  Examinations  was  130, 
and  the  percentage  passing  in  the  upper  divisions  was  high.  The 
Cape  examinations,  and  examinations  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Council  of  Education,  showed  that  the  position  oi  the 
children  in  all  the  standards  was  much  higher  than  in  the  State 
schools,  approximating  much  nearer  to  the  Cape  percentage. 
The  Johannesburg  Kindergarten  Association,  started  in  1897,  was 
doing  a  good  work  amongst  infants  and  younger  children. 

Later  Work  of  Council. 

During  1898  the  Council,  subject  to  certain  guarantees,  handed 
over  the  school  in  Jeppestown  to  a  committee  of  parents  of  the 
pupils  attending  the  school,  the  committee  undertaking  all 
financial  responsibility.  During  the  same  year  the  Coimcil 
opened  a  scnool  at  Luipaards  Vlei,  which  after  a  few  weeks 
showed  an  attendance  of  35.  During  this  year  the  English 
school  at  Knigersdorp  was  also  taken  over  by  the  Council,  the 
school  having  an  average  attendance  of  90 
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Towards  the  end  of  this  year  it  was  considered  that  the  time 
had  come  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  augment  the  Councirs 
funds  with  a  view  to  extenaing  operations.  It  was  resolved  to 
attempt  to  resuscitate  the  original  scheme  of  1895  in  its  entirety. 
A  letter  was  forwarded  through  Mr.  Percy  Fitzpatrick  to  Messrs. 
Wemher,  Beit  &  Co.,  and  other  financial  houses  in  London  who 
were  interested  in  the  Witwatersrand,  setting  forth  the  then 
existing  situation,  and  indicating  the  work  that  had  been  done 
by  the  Council  in  the  past.  The  facts  revealed  by  this  letter 
evoked  considerable  attention  in  London,  and  the  appeal  resulted 
in  subscriptions  amounting  to  nearly  £100,000  bemg  paid  into 
the  Council's  funds  before  April,  1899.  In  view  of  the  increased 
educational  needs,  consequent  upon  the  augmentation  of  the 
mining  population  since  1895,  the  Council  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  reserve  this  fund  entirely  for  purposes  of  capital  expenditure, 
and  the  mines  were  asked  for  contributions  towards  annual 
maintenance.  The  mines  were  asked  for  £17,000  per  annum, 
and  up  to  September,  1899,  nearly  £13,000  had  been  guaranteed 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  A  scheme  involving  the  erection  of 
upwards  of  20  school  buildings  on  the  mines  was  prepared,  and 
the  Council  was  engaged  on  the  arrangement  of  plans  and  the 
selection  of  building  sites  when  the  imminence  of  war  put  a 
stop  to  the  work ;  and  imder  the  new  conditions  which  will  be 
established  in  the  Transvaal  it  is  not  now  possible  to  say  what, 
if  any  arrangements  in  the  direction  of  elementary  education 
may  be  made  by  the  Council  in  future. 

John  Robinson. 

March,  1901. 
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APPENDIX. 


MEMORANDUM 

Re  Education  on  the  Gold  Fields  of  the  Witwatersrand,  presented 
TO  the  Government  of  the  Z.  A.  R.  in  March,  1898. 


In  consequence  of  want  of  means,  and  in  some  cases  parental  apathy^ 
there  are  very  many  children  of  school-gding  aee  on  these  Gold  Fields  who 
are  not  attending  school.  There  are  hundreds  more  whose  education  is 
merely  nominal,  there  being  a  great  number  of  schools  which  are  under- 
staifed  to  such  a  degree  that  their  efficiency  is  very  seriously  impaired. 

From  lack  of  sufficient  data  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  exact 
number  of  children  not  attending  school,  but  enquiries  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  1,700  or  1,800  is  well  within  the  mark  so  far  as  the  three- 
mile  radius  is  concerned.  Eniiuiries  in  the  City  and  Suburban  and 
Fordsburg  Districts  compel  us  to  conclude  that  at  least  1,000  children  are 
attending  private  adventure  schools,  carried  on  in  sheds  or  rooms  of  dwell- 
ing houses,  and  presided  over  by  teachers  without  any  credentials  what- 
ever. In  eight  well-known  primary  schools  there  are  1,600  children,  and 
the  work  of  these  schools  is  suffering  to  a  serious  extent  owing  to  their 
being  insufficiently  staffed,  conseciuent  uiK)n  lack  of  means. 

We  are  convinced  that  thcsjB  figures  (4,300)  far  from  represent  the  actual 
number  of  children  who  are  either  having  no  education,  or  whose  education 
is  of  a  defective  character,  but  if  these  were  all,  we  feel  that  there  is 
sufficient  ground  to  call  for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
for  this  state  of  things,  if  perpetuated,  is  bound  to  grievously  affect  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  State  in  the  near  future. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  law  was  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gold  Fields 
to  provide  for  education  where  no  provision,  or  only  insufficient  provision, 
existed  already.  Up  to  the  present  ver^  little  ha^  been  done,  and  the  e\dls 
flowing  from  lack  of  education,  or  inefficient  education,  continue  in  all  their 
intensity. 

By  placing  a  sum  of  £45,000  on  the  estimates  for  education  on  the  Gold 
Fields  under  Law  15  of  1896,  the  Government  has  a^in  emphasised  the 
princii)le  that  it  should  provide  education  where  it  is  not  provided  and 
supplement  it  where  it  is  indifferent.  The  accei)tance  and  reiteration  of 
this  principle  implies  the  Government  is  anxious  to  give  the  widest  possible 
scope  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  we  venture  to  make  the  follomng 
suggestions  as  to  how  this  result  can  best  be  achieved. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Government  can  only  secure  the  most 
effective  working  of  the  law  by  having  careful  regard  to  the  wants  of 
every  individual  school  district^  and  this  can  only  be  done  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  representative  central  school  committee  which. should 
be  endowed  with  the  following  jK)wers  : — 

1.  To  encourage  local  initiative  by  awarding  grants  in  aid  towards 
the  cost  of  erecting  school  buildings,  teachers'  dwellings,  etc. 

2.  Where  local  initiative  is  not  available,  to  select  sites  and  erect 
school  buildings  thereon. 

3.  To  award  grants  to  efficient  existing  schools  whenever  it  is  clear 
their  efficiency  would  be  increased  by  such  grants.  (The  extent  of 
Government  surveillance  in  these  cases  to  be  arranged  by  the  Board  in 
consultation  with  the  Superintendent  of  Education.) 

4.  The  appointment  and  payment  of  teachers. 
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5.  The  bringing  into  existence,  wherever  desirable  and  possible,  of 
local  committees  of  management,  and  defining  the  outlines  of  these 
committees,  with  ix)wer  to  the  general  committee  to  delegate  to  the 
local  committees  any  of  its  functions  that  may  be  thought  desirable. 

6.  The  determining  as  to  the  medium  of  instruction  in  schools 
controlled  or  aided  through  the  Board,  with  the  proviso  that  there 
must  be  thorough  teaching  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  all 
schools  in  which  it  is  not  the  medium  of  mstruction. 

We  should  like  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Government  liave  ready  to  hand, 
in  the  Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education,  just  such  a  Board  as  is 
required.  The  raison  (Tetre  of  this  Board  is  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  education  on  the  Witwatersrand,  and  it  would  gladly 
CO  operate  with  the  Government  in  this  work.  Should  the  Board  not  be 
considered  sufficiently  representative,  the  members  would  welcome  such 
nominees  as  the  Government  might  see  fit  to  appoint. 

The  Council  of  Education  came  into  existence  two  and  a-half  years  ago. 
It  has  now  under  its  control  six  schools  with  813  children.  The  Comicil 
also  makes  provision  for  technical  instruction  connected  with  mining. 
Starting  with  about  £10,000,  the  Council  has  still  invested  in  three  school 
properties  £6,4:23.  £1,513  17«.  has  been  paid  out  in  grants  in  aid  towards 
cost  of-  building  and  maintenance,  to  schools  not  properly  Council  schools. 
This  leaves  a  margin  of  about  £2,063  3«.  as  the  sum  vnth  which  the 
Council  has  launched  its  schools  and  carried  them  on  for  two  years  ;  carried 
on  the  science  classes  for  one  and  one  half  year,  and  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  work  since  its  commencement,  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
While  the  Council  has  thus  established  a  reputation  for  economy  of 
administration  which  would  stand  it  in  good  stead  in  the  event  of  an 
appeal  to  the  public  for  further  funds,  yet  it  would  prefer,  if  jK)ssible,  to 
work  together  with  the  Government  in  its  further  efforts  on  behalf  of 
education  on  the  Band. 

By  making  use  of  this  organisation  to  help  to  carry  out  its  intentions 
with  regard  to  education  on  the  Witwatersrand,  the  Government  would 
secure  a  twofold  advantage,  unattainable  by  any  other  means.  The 
Council  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  main  body  of  the  people  on  the  Rand, 
and  it  could  bring  into  the  State  schools  thousands  of  cliildren,  whereas 
hundreds  would  be  the  limit  if  the  schools  are  to  be  administei-ed  from 
I^etoria.  In  the  second  place,  the  Council  could  do  much  to  prompt  local 
l)odies  to  take  the  initiative  and  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  education  ;  for  the 
members  of  this  Board  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  principle  that  the 
initiative  should  come  from  the  people,  a  principle  which  we  know  is 
regarded  as  fundamental  in  the  education  laws  of  this  State. 

Whether  the  Government  elects  to  make  use  of  the  Board  or  not  the 
conditions  on  the  Witwatersrand  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
only  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  such  as  is  above  outlined  that  we  can  hope 
for  good  results  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  defective  education  on  tlie 
Witwatersrand.  In  case  the  Government  should  not  elect  to  make  use  of 
the  Council  of  Education  as  its  general  School  Committee  on  the 
Witwatci-srand,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education 
would  again  point  to  its  work  in  the  past  in  the  hope  that  the  Government 
may  sec  its  way  to  placing  yearly  a  sum  of  £10,000  or  £15,000  on  the 
estimates,  to  be  expended  by  the  Council,  acting  together  with  such  men 
as  the  Government  may  nominate.  Statements  ana  vouchers  relating  to 
the  expenditure  of  such  moneys  would  be  regularly  submitted  as  the 
Government  might  determine. 

(Signed)    H.  S.  Caldecott,  Chairman, 
J.  Robinson,  Secretary, 

Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education. 
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THE   EDUCATION  OF  ASIATICS 


"  I  grant  that  the  present  age  is  one  of  learning. 
But  ^vhile  knowledge  waxes,  understanding  wanes ; 
A  man  can  now  count  the  stars  in  the  heavens 
But  fails  to  perceive  the  impure  on  his  own  face." 

From  a  Malay  Poem  ;  MarsderCs  Chumrtuir^  p,  211. 


The  most  zealous  supporters  of  our  system  of  public  instruction 
in  the  East  will  admit  that  its  success  is  often  questioned.  It  is 
said  to  be  unpractical,  to  make  the  people  litigious  and  arrogant, 
to  inspire  a  distaste  for  manual  and  technical  work,  and  to  create 
a  class  of  literary  malcontents  who  are  useless  to  their  commu- 
nities and  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Empire.  Vernacular  educa- 
tion is  sometimes  condemned  as  a  hindrance  to  the  introduction 
of  a  common  language  and  as  bestowing  knowledge  which  has 
no  commercial  value.  Female  education  is  also  opposed  as 
"unsexing"  native  women  and  unfitting  them  for  domestic 
duties.  Much  of  this  hostility  is  ignorantly  expressed,  much 
blame  is  laid  at  the  wrong  door,  and  many  of  the  remedies 
proposed  are  astonishingly  foolish.  A  Chinese  gentleman,  for 
instance,  once  informed  the  writer  that  he  hoped  to  secure  for 
his  sons  the  advantage  of  an  EngUsh  education  without  its 
corrupting  influence  by  sending  the  boys  to  school  but  repressing 
any  inclination  to  study  which  they  might  evince.  Yet  behind  all 
this  ignorant  criticism  there  remains  the  important  fact  that 
many  intelligent  men  of  the  world,  both  Asiatic  and  European, 
though  unable  to  exactly  locate  the  evil,  feel  that  something  in 
our  system  is  unsound. 

English  courses  of  instruction  generally  end  with  an  examina- 
tion and  a  table  of  "  results."  These  "  results  "  are  deceptive 
in  that  they  show  the  influence  of  teaching  on  memory  rather 
than  on  mind.  Chinese  students  at  Cambridge,  for  instance, 
usually  elect  to  be  examined  in  Paley  s  "  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity "  in  preference  to  the  harder  alternative  allowed  them  as 
non-uhristian  candidates.  Their  success  in  passing  the  test  is 
not  accompanied  by  any  modification  of  their  religious  creeds.  It 
is  possible  that  many  of  the  pupils  at  our  Asiatic  schools  accept 
Western  teaching  much  as  tneir  seniors  accept  "  Paley."  They 
find  it  opposed  to  their  ancestral  traditions  or  to  their  religious 
behefs ;  they  submit  to  the  necessity  of  passing  examinations  in 
it ;  but  they  fail  entirely  to  assimilate  it.  Their  teacher,  having 
no  sympathy  with  their  doubts  and  being  accustomed  to  easy 
triumphs  at  home,  fails  to  influence  his  pupils;  or  if  he  silences 
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them,  he  leavba  cnem  in  the  proverbial  condition  of  raen  con- 
vinced against  their  will.  Hence  it  is  that  statistical  "  results  " 
are  most  misleading.  Sanitation  is  studied,  but  the  people,  after 
instruction,  often  show  no  confidence  in  Western  ideas ;  they 
shun  the  hospitals  and  stone  the  doctors.  Literature  is  taught ; 
but  no  native  literature  springs  up,  or  what  springs  up  is  unwhole- 
some. The  teacher  in  his  defence  points  out  tnat  nothing 
untrue  or  unwholesome  had  any  pjart  in  his  curriculum.  If  we 
admit  this,  the  fault  must  he  in  the  method  of  instruction 
adopted.  One  man  inspires  his  pupils  with  an  interest  in  all 
that  he  tells  them ;  another  only  instils  into  them  an  invincible 
aversion  to  the  science  which  it  is  his  honest  wish  to  teach. 

The  true  results  of  public' instruction  no  doubt  differ  widely  in 
various  colonies  and  dependencies  according  to  the  codes  and 
systems  followed  and  according  to  the  national  character  of  the 
peoples  influenced.  A  complete  analysis  of  such  results  could 
only  be  made  after  prolonged  local  investigations,  but  examples 
from  the  case  of  one  colony  may  be  advantageously  considered 
as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  met  with  and  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  efforts  made  to  overcome  them.  The  population 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  is  made  up  of  numerous  elements, 
including  (in  considerable  proportions)  tnree  typic<d  Asiatic  races 
— Chinese,  Malays,  and  Tamils.  There  is  no  siimeness  about 
these  three.  Patient  literary  stud}^  has  played  so  great  a  part  in 
the  past  life  of  China  that  the  Chinese  boy  may  be  almost  stiid 
to  be  a  scholar  by  heredity.  The  old  Malays,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  race  of  planters  and  fishermen,  paid  very  little  attention  to 
book-learning,  but  were  keen  observers  of  nature  and  natural 
phenomena.  They  distinguished,  for  instance,  between  three 
kinds  of  mosquitoes,  noting  the  difference  between  the  culex  and 
the  anopheleSy  and  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  of  the  "  fever 
mosquito."  Malays  and  Chinese  may  therefore  be  fairly  considered 
to  represent  extreme  differences  of  national  character,  and  the 
general  effects  of  our  educational  system  upon  each  race  is  worthy 
of  remark. 

The  sudden  establishment  of  a  modem  settlement  in  an  old- 
world  community  such  as  that  of  the  Malays  brings  about  great 
social  changes.  To  the  people  as  a  whole  it  brings  a  certain 
amount  of  economic  prosperity.  To  some  individuals  it  brings 
evil.  It  destroys  many  native  handicrafts,  and  so  ruins  men 
deservedly  held  in  good  repute  for  skill  and  industry.  It 
establishes  a  demand  for  people  willing  to  serve  the  foreigner, 
and  disproportionately  benefits  such  persons  as  compared  with 
the  independent  worker  and  the  peasant  proprietor.  Thus  the 
men  respected  by  the  old  community  are  not  those  who  acquire 
the  most  wealth  by  the  change.  In  the  words  of  a  Malay  author 
(who  wrote  prior  to  the  establishment  of  our  educational  system), 
the  founding  of  Singapore  "  made  worms  out  of  dragons  and 
dragons  out  of  worms."  The  effacing  of  the  old  social  landmarks 
brought  about  a  demoralisation  which  it  should  be  the  object  of 
public  instruction  to  combat.  The  influx  of  imdesirable  foreign 
immigrants,  usurers,  and  petty  traders  not  too  scnipulous  about 
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taking  advantage  of  popular  ignorance,  made  it  desirable  that 
the  community  shoula  be  educated  to  protect  itself.  Popular 
education  in  the  Malay  language  has  now  been  in  existence  long 
enough  to  enable  some  conclusions  to  be  drawn  as  to  its  success 
in  brmging  about  such  ends. 

In  some  important  respects  public  instruction  has  generally 
been  successfiU.  The  people  as  a  whole  seem  more  intelligent 
and  less  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  falsification  of 
accounts  or  by  any  swindling  which  is  based  upon  lack  of  instruc- 
tion in  its  victim.  Large  classes  of  petty  officials  (such  as  police- 
men, process-servers,  and  others)  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
,to  thereby  perform  their  duties  more  efficiently — and  the  pro- 
fessional efficiency  of  the  rank  and  file  of  administration  is,  after 
all,  a  vital  feature  in  successful  government.  Unfortunately 
there  are  also  disappointing  features  about  the  present  condition 
of  the  Malays.  No  highly-educated  class  has  sprung  up  among 
them  to  lead  them  on  to  further  improvement.*  The  Uilent  for 
observation  possessed  by  the  former  generation  seems  to  be 
perishing  through  disuse ;  the  very  names  of  plants  and  animals 
are  unknown  to  the  book-educated  natives  ot  the  present  time. 
The  power  to  read  and  write  does  not  seem  to  be  accompanied 
by  any  desire  to  do  so.  The  old  literature  is  perishing,  and 
nothing  of  value  seems  to  be  taking  its  place ;  indeed,  the 
limited  vocabulary  acquired  in  ihe  schools  is  insufficient  to 
enable  their  pupils  to  read  the  ancient  books.  Some  private 
inquiries  addressed  to  about  fifty  vernacular  school  teachers 
elicited  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  them  had  never 
read  any  books  except  those  used  in  their  work  or  for  devo- 
tional purposes,  and  that  only  three  of-  them  possessed  more 
than  a  shillingsworth  of  literature  in  their  private  libraries. 
Again,  while  the  people  are  shrewder  intellectually,  scientific 
instruction  has  not  effaced  the  old  superstitious  beliefs.  Impos- 
tors ciin  still  successfully  trade  upon  popular  credulity  in  matters 
of  magic  and  sorcery.  A  man  lately  caused  widespread  distress 
in  the  settlement  of  Malacca  by  deluding  his  victims  with  the 
theory  that  he  possessed  a  kind  of  yciist  which  ciiused  notes  and 
cash  to  expand  to  larger  sums.  An  absurd  story  that  the 
Government  wanted  human  heads  for  burial  in  the  loundations 
of  bridges  recently  met  with  general  credence.  Women  who 
claim  to  lay  eggs,  soi-disaiit  saints  who  seem  to  go  without  food, 
diviners  who  say  that  tliey  know  where  the  riches  of  Korah  or  of 
Solomon  are  buried — such  are  some  of  the  most  recent  examples 
of  imposture.  Meanwhile  steps  are  being  taken  to  improve  the 
standard  of  education ;  a  Malay  training-college  nas  been 
founded ;  school  libraries  have  been  commenced,  and  other  efforts 
are  being  made  to  meet  the  deficiencies  which  have  been  pointed 
out.  The  causes  of  some  of  these  deficiencies  are,  however,  very 
instructive. 

"  The  books  say  the  world  is  round,"  remarked  a  Malay 
teacher,  "  but  anyone  can  see  for  himself  that  it  is  flat."  It 
should  be  added  U^t  the  popular  interpretation  of  a  text  in  the 

*  This  is  not  the  cn^^e  with  other  races  in  the  Straits. 
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Koran  supports  the  view  taken  by  this  man.  His  remark  is 
significant  Decause  it  indicates  the  authority  upon  which  he 
believed  the  European  doctrine  to  be  based.  Asiatic  ideas  of 
physiography  rest  on  tradition  or  speculative  theory ;  Western 
science  relies  on  experiment  and  calculation.  This  distinction 
in  the  method  of  research — the  vital  difference  in  such  cases — is 
not  brought  to  the  pupil's  attention.  Experiments  and  practical 
demonstrations  are  troublesome  and  expensive  ;  the  use  of  a 
"  primer "  or  "  manual "  requires  no  special  training,  and,  on 
paper,  may  produce  equally  good  results.  There  is  only  one 
school  laboratory,  for  mstance,  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
any  attempt  to  insist  on  practical  teaching  meets  with  strong 
opposition.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  It  need  not  be  laid  down 
that  all  science  should  be  taught  experimentally ;  it  is  only 
essential  that  some  should.  Few  Englishmen  have  ever  seen  a 
cholera  bacillus ;  their  belief  in  its  existence  is  based  on  their 
confidence  in  the  methods  of  research  which  our  investigators 
pursue.  Once  a  similar  confidence  can  be  created  in  the  East, 
Western  scientific  discoveries  will  meet  with  ready  acceptance. 
Meanwhile  our  teachers  have  to  content  themselves  witn  such 
adhesions  to  the  truth  of  their  theories  as  the  answers  in  an 
examination  paper  can  be  said  to  furnish. 

The  distaste  of  the  modern  Malay  for  reading  is  due  to  several 
causes.  Many  Englishmen  take  an  unsympathetic  and  even 
pedantic  view  of  native  books,  condemning  as  worthless  the  tales 
of  fairies  and  heroes  of  which  Eastern  literature  mainly  consists. 
In  this  way  there  has  grown  up  a  certain  antagonism  between 
the  new  schools  and  the  old  leammg.  Children  who  are  brought 
up  on  school-books  as  their  sole  intellectual  nourishment  are  apt 
to  associate  reading  with  dull  or  painfid  memories.  Fairy  tales 
and  books  of  adventure  are  more  likely  to  lead  them  on  to 
literary  tastes.  The  Malay  boy  has  no  light  reading  to  solace 
his  idle  moments.  The  Asiatic  peasant  is  a  poor  man  and  is 
little  disposed  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  publishers. 
Missionary  societies,  with  the  best  intentions,  often  print  prosely- 
tising books  and  distribute  them  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  price 
which  precludes  profit.  This  policy  may  serve  religious  ends, 
but  it  does  not  encourage  publication  on  business  lines  or 
stimulate  a  general  taste  for  reading.  Indeed,  it  brings  literature 
into  suspicion.  The  responsibility  of  public  bodies  in  the  matter 
of  the  provision  of  libraries  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  in 
England,  and  might  with  advantage  be  extended  to  the  East, 
In  the  Straits  Settlements,  at  all  events,  a  few  of  the  old 
romances  have  been  recently  published  for  the  creation  of  school 
libraries,  but  it  will  be  long  before  this  policy  (which  is  some- 
what dependent  on  the  mterest  taken  by  mdividuals  in  the 
ancient  literature)  produces  any  visible  results. 

This  dislike  to  reading  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the 
old  Malays,  unable  though  they  often  were  to  read  and  write,  were 
not  unappreciative  of  literary  work.  The  learned  man  was  respected, 
the  itinerant  story-teller,  rhapsodist,  or  reader  was  heartily  wel- 
comed wherever  he  went,  and  the  stage-representations  of  the 
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legends  always  attracted  audiences.  It  is  a  significant  £Eict  that 
the  ancient  literature  lias  been  handed  down  for  centuries  in 
manuscript  form  in  a  country  where  the  ravages  of  termites 
necessitate  the  frequent  i-ooopying  of  books.  jNor  arc  the  old 
romances  unworthy  of  attention.  They  represent,  after  all,  the 
kind  of  literature  prevalent  in  England  itself  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  They  belong  to  cycles  which  deal  with  the  exploits  of 
some  hero  much  as  our  mediaeval  cycles  dealt  with  Charlemagne, 
Arthur,  or  Alexander.  Indeed  in  the  last  case  there  is  even 
identity,  for  the  Malay  romance  of  Alexander  is  based  upon  the 
pseudo-Callisthenes  story  which  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
early  literature  of  almost  every  modem  European  language. 
Books  of  this  type  may  not  appeal  to  the  modem  Englishman, 
but  they  represent  the  road  alon^  which  his  own  culture  has 
travelled,  and  the  destruction  of  this  road  will  hardly  expedite 
the  progress  of  our  Asiatic  fellow-subjt^cts. 

Modem  thinkers  concern  themselves  with  more  than  mere 
literary  and  scientific  instruction.  They  devote  direct  attention 
to  training  the  powers  of  thought  and  of  observation,  the 
inventive  faculty,  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  physical  frame. 
From  this  catholic  standpoint  the  superiority  of  Europeans  over 
the  more  primitive  Asiatics  is  not  always  evident.  The  division 
of  labour  makes  a  man  very  dependent  on  his  community  and 
limits  his  power  to  shift  for  himself  In  manual  dextenty,  in 
quickness  to  observe  and  to  utilise  the  gifts  of  nature,  the  native 
of  the  Indian  Islands  has  much  to  teach  us.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  in  his  famous  work  on  the  Malay  Archipelago  gives 
many  instances  of  this.  He  explains  how  in  Bali  gun-barrels 
were  bored  by  the  use  of  "  a  basketful  of  stones,"  and  adds  that 
"  when  examining  one  of  the  handsome,  well-finished  and  service- 
able guns,  it  was  very  hard  to  realise  the  £Etct  that  they  had  been 
made  from  first  to  last  with  tools  hardly  sutticieut  for  an  English 
blacksmith  to  make  a  horse-shoe."  lliis  industry  may  perish 
before  mechanical  competition;  the  ingenuity  and  aexterity 
which  it  evinces  deserve  a  better  fate.  Object-lessons  are  in  use 
in  English  schools  to  train  powers  of  thought  and  observation 
but  they  demand  exceptional  gifts  in  the  teacher  and  are  not 
always  successful.  A  lesson  on  the  frog,  given  (in  the  writer  s 
presence)  at  a  well-known  training  college,  was  illustrated  bv 
some  spawn  (which  proved  to  be  a  snails),  a  tadpole,  and  a  full- 
grown  frog  (which  was  reallv  a  toad).  Transplanted  by  code 
regulations  to  a  Malay  State,  the  object-lesson  resolves  itself  into 
a  orief  lecture  on  (let  us  say)  the  local  buflalo,  illustrated  bv 
a  picture  of  an  English  prize  ox.  Yet  the  Asiatic  can  be  a  most 
excellent  observer.  Manual  training,  again,  if  carried  out  on 
Western  lines,  necessitates  the  builcung  of  a  costly  workshop ; 
the  native  with  a  few  simple  tools  can  develop  resource  as 
well  as  train  the  hand  and  the  eye. 

English  training  is,  however,  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction to  which  most  attention  is  oeing  devoted,  in  the 
Eastern  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  dven  pre- 
dominance over  other  studies  in  the  days  of  Lord  Maoaulay, 
who  held  that  it  was  the  proper  medium  through  which  India 
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should  be  introduced  to  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe.  lU 
success  has  been  extensively  advertised  by  the  honours  won  by 
Asiatic  students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  most 
important  practical  feature  in  any  system  of  instruction  ifi  the 
object  which  prompts  pupils  to  seek  it.  In  this  ease  the 
native  student  knows  that  a  knowledge  of  English  has  a  pecu- 
niary value  in  itself  and  is  the  imA  to  all  high  advance- 
ment. He  studies  the  language  as  though  he  were  working  for 
a  profession,  and  regards  his  school  as  a  technical  one;  the 
essence  of  which  is  that  it  should  turn  out  master-workmea 
His  teachers  do  not  always  take  his  view  of  thd  question.  They 
hold,  plausibly  enough,  that  English  instruction  should  ble 
regarded  as  a  mental  training  to-  be  diffused  as  widely  as 
possible,  and,  to  bring  about  this  end,  they  found  cheap 
schools  which  often  do  not  teach  more  than  the  elements 
of  the  language,  or  they  enlarge  their  classes  till  proper 
individual  attention  is  impossible.  This  policy  injures  the 
better  schools  by  underselling  them ;  while  by  not  giving  the 
pupils  what  they  want,  it  creates  a  disappointed  and  discon- 
tented class.  It  IS,  at  least,  questionable  whether  the  acquisition 
of  asmatterer's  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue  is  of  serious  value  as 
mental  discipline.  Engush  is  beginning  to  play  in  the  East  the 
part  which  Latin  was  playing  in  Europe  when  Dante  wrote  his 
treatise  De  vtiJgari  doqulo  \  its  undoubted  merits  as  a  medium 
of  instruction  tor  the  cultured  and  professional  classes  are  leading 
its  advocates  to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  vernacular  ana 
industrial  education  through  which  alone  the  masses  can  be 
influenced. 

The  department  of  English  studies  has  a  special  interest  for 
the  practical  teacher  owing  to  the  differences  in  structure,  sound 
and  ideolo^  which  exist  between  our  own  tongue  and  the 
languages  of  the  East.  Phenomena  such  as  *'  babu-English  "  aiid 
"  pidgin-English  "  can  be  traced  to  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  various  races  in  trying  to  master  our  idioms  and  pronuncia- 
tion. Asiatic  languages  ditter  greatly.  A  Chinese-speaking  boy 
meets  with  all  sorts  of  initial  troubles ;  a  Malay  is  puzzled  by 
our  grammar  but  not  by  phonetics ;  a  Tamil  begins  oy  display- 
ing a  certain  deceptive  fluency.  Unfortunately  our  methods  of 
instruction  make  no  allowance  for  racial  distinctions ;  the  ver}' 
books  in  use  are  thase  met  with  in  London  schools,  so  that  the 
Malay  or  Chinese  child,  at  two  degrees  distance  from  the  equator, 
reads  tales  of  Christmas  trees  and  of  robins  playing  in  the  snow. 
The  waste  of  time  and  effort  under  such  conditions  is  enormous. 
An  Asiatic  boy  is  not  a  profound  imaginative  thinker  able  to 
picture  to  himself  foreign  conditions  ana  to  apprehend  gramma- 
tical distinctions  whicn  have  no  eouivalents  in  the  indeflnite 
phraseology  of  his  own  tongue.  He  is  diligent  enough  and 
teams  his  rules  and  his  inflections  by  heart,  but  he  can  do  no 
more.  A  practical  test  (such  as  that  of  opening  a  door  and  ask- 
ing the  boys  to  describe  the  action)  reveals  the  noUowness  of  the 
instruction  given.  "  He  open  the  door,"  "  he  opening  the  door," 
and   similar   answers    will   indicate  clearly  enough  how  little 
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reliance    can    bo    placed  upon  mental  translations  from  the 
vernacular.     A  Malacca  boy,  after  five  years'  study  of  English, 
raA'e  the  following  written  description  of  a  pig:  "Heheaalike 
aog,  he  tail  like  cow,  he  feather  like  buffalo/'     Even  in   the 
advanced  classes  the  mechanical  spirit  of  reliance  on  dictionaries 
and  written  definitions  of  meanings  evinces  itself  in  explanations 
siich  as  the  paraphrasing  of  the  expression  "his  funds  were 
exhausted"  by  the  phrase  "  his  government  securities  were  tired 
out."      Errors  such  as  these  cease  to  be  amusing  when  they 
point  to  diligence  in  the  boy  and  lack  of  method  in  his  teacher.* 
The  conditions  under  which  English  is  taught  to  Asiatics  bear 
no  analosy  to  those  met  with  in  an  ordinaiy  London  eleraent^,ry 
school.    They  approach  rather  to  the  conaitions  under  which  a 
foreign  language  is  taught  in  our  own  country  or  our  own 
language  on  the  Continent.    Of  course  the  circumstances  are 
not  identical.     Apublic-school  boy  aui  only  devote  two  or  three 
hours  a  week  to  French  or  German ;  a  Chinese  boy  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  gives  his  whole  time  to   Englisk     Nevertheless 
more  is  to  be  learnt  by  the  study  of  the  methods  of  foreign- 
language  teaching  than  by  observation  of  the  instruction  given 
in  pubuc  elementary  schools.    The  "  Special  Reports  "  issued  by 
the   Education  Department    upon   the    "New"    or    "Direct" 
Method  adopted  in  the  best  German  schools  have  enabled  cer- 
tain experiments  to  be  made  (in  Singapore)  to  test  the  practi- 
cability of  introducingan  improved  system  of  instruction  into 
our  Asiatic  schools.    Tlie  general  features  of  the  test  (which  was 
of  a  very  partial  character)  may  be  briefly  indicated.     A  pupil 
was  first  taught  the  names  of  the  objects  in  the  class-room  and 
asked  to  state  in  a  complete  sentence(e.^.,  "  this  is  a  desk  ")  what 
each  was.     He  then  learnt  the  names  of  the  colours,  and  by  con- 
necting them  with  the  objects  in  the  class-room  (e.(/., "  the  desk  is 
black, "  this  is  a  black  desk  ")  he  was  introduced  to  the  use  of  the 
adjective.     He  was  then  exercised  in  the  distinction  between  the 
singular  and  the  plural  and  the  use  of  the  words  "  is  "  and  "  are." 
The  prepositions  presented  no  difficulties ;  an  object  would  be 
held  in  some  position  relative  to  another  and  the  pupil  would  be 
asked  to  state  where  it  was — e.gf.,  "  the  book  is  on  the  table,"  "  it 
is  over  the  table,"  or  "  it  is  beside  the  table,"  &c.    The  com- 
parison of  adjectives  was  easily  illustrated.     The  verb  was  first 
taught    in    the    imperative,  then    in    the    present   indicative, 
the  past,  and   the  Tuture — in   each   case  by  "action  lessons." 
While  elementary  grammar  was  being  taught  in  this  way,  the 
use  of  wall-pictures  enabled  the  pupils  to  continually  exercise 
their  vocabulary  and  to  greatly  extena  it.     Holzel's  senes  of  four 
pictures,  "  The  Seasons,"  was  used  to  suggest  or  explain  no  less 
than  twelve  hundred  different  words. 


♦  I  once  saw  in  a  Hat  of  definitions  dictated  by  the  teacher  the  following 
explanation  :  "  Native  home — a  place  where  plenty  of  tea  grows."  I  traced 
this  to  a  passage  in  a  chapter  on  tea  in  which  Assam  is  given  as  the  **  native 
home''  ot  the  plant.  The  unsuitability  of  both  methods  and  books  is 
always  accepiecf,  by  unreasoning  conservatism,  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
situation. 

5589.  X  x  2 
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The  experiment,  so  iiEtr  as  it  went,  was  very  suooesstul*  The 
boys  soon  began  to  speak  readily  and  accurately,  and  took  a  lively 
interest  in  these  conversation-lessons.  The  fear  was  expressed 
that  the  system  would  be  a  iailure  owin^  to  the  ruaited  know- 
ledge of  English  possessed  by  many  of  tne  poorly-paid  elemen- 
tary teachers,  but  this  anxiety  proved  groundless.  An  instructor 
of  limited  attainments  must  be  supphed  with  a  book  in  which 
the  proposed  course  is  very  clearly  explained,  and  in  which 
samples  of  questions  are  plentifully  given.  Given  such  a  book, 
he  often  works  very  well,  having  a  keen  appreciation  of  his 

Eupils*  difficulties  and  an  inexhaustible  patience  which  enables 
im  to  do  his  work  with  great  thoroughness,  and  to  see  that 
the  answering  of  questions  is  not  confined  to  the  more  voluble 
members  of  the  class. 

No  originality,  of  course,  is  claimed  for  the  lines  of  the 
experiment.  They  resemble  somewhat  closely  the  "  Berlitz  " 
system,  and  loss  closely  the  '*  Gouin  "  system,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  were  based  on  a  portion  of  a  work,  27i«  EnglUk 
Stvdent,  by  Dr.  Hausknecht,  of  Kiel  Unfortunately  the 
experiment  does  not  go  £Eur  enough.  It  is  still  necessary  to 
prepare  a  series  of  '*  K^iders  "  suit^  for  class  use  and  to  devise 
a  succession  of  object-lessons  for  improving  and  varying  the 
vocabulary  while  training  the  observation  and  imparting  useful 
general  knowledge.  It  is  also  a  question  whether  these  oonver- 
sation-Iessons  should  commence  after  the  masterv  of  the 
alphabet  and  of  simple  syllabic  combinations,  or  sliould  be 
purely  oral  lessons  given  while  the  pupil  is  actually  learning  his 
ABC.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  latter  alternative  should 
not  be  practically  tested  under  limitations  which  would  make 
allowance  for  the  pupil's  tender  years. 

The  question  of  the  administration  of  an  Education  Department 
in  an  Asiatic  dependency  deserves  a  passing  notice.  Rules  and 
regulations  cannot  create  good  teachii^,  though  they  may  injure 
it.  A  good  code  is  one  which  allows  discretion  to  the  good 
teacher  while  controlling  the  careless  and  the  idle.  A  code  cannot 
be  judged  without  reference  to  local  conditions,  for  it  exists  to 
meet  those  conditions.  It  is  often  assumed  that  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  money  suffices  to  give  good  public  instruction. 


*  **  Owing  to  my  having  acted  in  other  apiK>intinents  and  having  been 
away  on  leave,  it  was  three  veaw  when  I  returned  in  August  and  took  un 
my  duties  since  I  had  last  held  an  annual  inspection.  I  was  very  much 
struck  by  the  general  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  the  interval 
in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  at  most  of  the  EnjB^lish  schools  in  Siim^[K>re. 
This  was,  I  am  glad  to  say,  especially  noticeable  in  the  teachiiif^  of  ^^glish 
to  boys  to  whom  it  is  a  foreign  language.  An  Mtempt  is  being  madein 
many  of  the  best  scliools  witli  great  success  to  discard  the  use  of  the  ver- 
nacular as  far  as  possible  even  in  the  lowest  standards,  and  the  chiklren  are 
accustomed  to  frame  English  sentences  conversationally  from  their  earliest 
schooldays."— From  the  Annual  Report  (for  190^  on  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, Straits  Settlements,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Elcum,  Inspector  of  Schoob,  Straits 
Settlements. 
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Indiscriminate  generosity  may  defeat  its  own  ends.     A  liberal 
grant  for  the  training  of  ]>upil  teachers  may  encourage  thpir 
emplojrment  while  under  trainmg,  and  their  dismissal  when,  on 
becoming  useful  masters,  they  cease  to  be  grant-earning  units. 
The  Enriish  regulations  which  make  only  a  slight  ditterence 
(one  shilling)  in  the  grant  allowed  per  pupil  to  a  good  and  to  a 
second-rate  school  would  1x5  unworkable  in  the  East.     The 
average  salary  of  a  master  in  a  leading  Straits  school  varies  from 
£100  to  £150  a  year;  in  some  of  the  worst  it  falls  to  £15  or  £20. 
With  a  weak  administration,  or   with  rules  which  set   little 
financial  premium  on  efficiency,  the  poorly-paid  teacher  will 
drive  out  the  highly-paid  as  surely  as  l^ase  coin  drives  out  good. 
Some  headmasters,  with  an  eye  to  their  immediate  interests  or 
to  the  hypothetical  hard  case  which  proverbially  makes  bad  law, 
are    anxious    to    limit    departmental    control    even  when    it 
only    exists     for     their    protection.      "  Underselling  "     may 
possibly  be  j[u8tifiable    when    charity    makes    TOod    the    loss 
m  revenue;  it    is    indefensible    when    it    is   ettected    by   the 
underpayment    of    teachers,   the  overcrowding  of  classes,  de- 
ficiency   in    equipment    and    inferior    instruction    generally. 
The  Asiatic  parent  is  not  usuiiUy  in  a  position  to  discriminate 
between    the   real  educationist   and   tne  scholastic  charlatan. 
Only  blind  optimism  wilt  believe  that  the  true  interests  of  a  school 
will  never  be  subordinated  to  personal  ambitions,  to  missionary 
aims,  to  anti-religious  bias  or  to  selfish  economy.    A  code,  there- 
fore, may  leave  considerable  discretion  in  matters  of  detail  to 
headmasters  provided  it  retains  for  the  Government  and  the 
general  public  the  necessary  checks  on  the  misdirection  of  public 
instruction. 

The  Japanese — the  premier  Asiatic  nation — claim  that  they 
have  adapted  Western  civilisation  to  their  needs.  They 
have  now  ceased  to  import  instructors,  and  send  their  own 
students  to  Europe  to  study  our  institutions  and  select  what  is 
most  suitable  for  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Japan.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  sympathetic  study  of  educational  condi- 
tions in  the  East  may  precede  the  imposition  of  codes  and 
systems  of  instruction  ?  Such  a  study  should  not  be  a  narrow 
one,  limited,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  the  results  of  examina* 
tions,  as  though  the  value  of  intellectual  soil  should  be 
judged  by  the  number  of  seedlings  planted  in  it  rather 
than  by  the  crop  which  it  can  be  ultimately  made  to 
yield.  Nor  should  the  standard  be  too  exclusively  national, 
misjudgin}^  Asiatic  powers  much  as  a  bov  of  mathe- 
matical ability  may  be  pronounced  dull  in  a  classical  school. 
There  is  no  lack  of  talent  among  our  English  masters,  but  there 
is  an  absence  of  that  experimental  study  of  real  conditions  which, 
by  evolving  better  metnods,  may  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
average  native  teacher.  The  gioed  man  is  content  with  his  own 
methods  which  presuppose  the  existence  of  talent ;  he  has  little 
but  contemptuous  cnticism  for  his  less  fortunate  colleagues. 
The  cleverer  boys  push  their  way  to  the  front  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  and,  onee  in    the  scholarship  classes,  receive  every 
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attentioa  The  general  result  may  be  best  summarised  in  a 
political  simile :  We  are,  at  best,  creating  an  Asiatic  governing 
class  rather  than  Asiatic  races  capable  of  self-{jovemmeut.  Can 
such  a  system  be  considered  national,  and  is  it  the  end  which 
its  founders  had  in  view  ?  The  study  of  the  people  themselves 
will  best  supply  the  answer. 

R.   J.   WlLKINSJOX 

•July,  1901, 
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10.  Note  on  tlie  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund  for  the  development  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  in  primary  schools  in  C^ada. 

By  Mr.  Si.  E.  Sadler. 

B.  Newfoundland— 

Newfoundland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

I.  By  the  Kev.  Canon  W.  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Suporintendent  of 
Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

II.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Milligan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Methodist  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

C.  West  Indies— 

1.  Jamaica,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.  with  Appendices. 

By  the  Hon.  T.  Capper,  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Janutica. 

Part  II. 

IVepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler. 

British  Guiana,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  AV.  Blair,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  British  Guiana. 

The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Elementary  and  Higher  Schools  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Compiled  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 


Tfiti  volume  (Cd.  il6)  can  be  obtaiiied,  either  directly  or  throngii  sny  bookeeller,  from 
EYRE  AHP  tFOTTteWOODB,  KaST  HAKUIIIO  8TRBR,  FtKIT  STRBR,  fi.C. ;  OT 

OLIVES  A  BOYD,  SDlMBUReH  ;  or 
X.  PONSOXBY,  lie,  ORAITOH  STRBK,  DUXUM. 

Price  4v.  M.  /  Post  free  6f  2d. 
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VplBine  fi  of  Special  Beports  eontainft  the  foUowing 

papers;— 

A.  Africa— 

1.  Caiie  Colony,  The  History  and  Prwent  State  of  £daeation  in. 

Part  I.,  Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Muii,  B.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Pablic  Education, 
Cape  Town. 
Part  I.,  Sections  75  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  III. 

Prepared  from  official  documento  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Education,  NataL 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Australia— 

1.  New  South  Wales,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  New  South  Walee. 

2.  Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  The  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
Victoria. 

3.  Queenr^land,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.   G.   Anderson,  M.A.,    Under   Secretary  for    Public 
Instruction,  Queensland. 

4.  Tasmania,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

o.  South  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  C.  L.  Wnitham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  South  Australia. 

6.  AVestern  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,  Inspector  General,  of  Schools,  Western 
Australia. 

C.  New  Zkaland— 

New  Zealand,  The  Sjrstom  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  from  official  documents  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Education  for  New  Zealand. 

D.  Ceylon— 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Pablic  Instruction,  and  Mr.  A. 

Van  Cuylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

f 

E.  Malta— 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliafq^ro,  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 


Thlt  Tolimie  (Cd.  417)  esn  be  obtained,  either  direotlj  or  through  any  BookMller,  froin 
BTRE  AMD  8POTTI8WOODB,  EAST  HAEDINO  f»TKKIT,  yLEKT  SnUIR  E.C. :  or 

OLIVER  A  BOYD,  EMKBORaK :  or  ' 

S.  PONBONBY,  116,  ORinoM  StrKR,  DUBUV. 

Price  4«.  Od.  i  Poit/ree  4t.  6tf. 
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▼ohime  6  of  Special  Eeports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  Introduction. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill. 

2.  The  Masters  of  a  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill. 

3.  Preparatory  School  Equipment. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Ritchie. 

4.  The  Time-table  of  Work  in  Preparatorv  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  Frampton  Stolhiru. 

5.  The  Preparatory  School  Curricnlnni. 

By  Mr.  G.  Gidley  Robinson. 

6.  Tlie  Place  of  the  Preparatory  School  for  Boys  in  Secondary  Education  in 

England. 

By  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler. 

7.  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools,  and  their  Influence  on  Preparatory 

Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  £.  Lyttelton. 

8.  Examinations  for  Entrance   Scholarships  at  the  Public  Schools.    Their 

Character  and  Effect  on  the  Educational  Work  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Eocles  Williams,  D.D. 

10.  The  Teacliing  of  the  Mother-Tongue  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  H.  C.  TUlard. 

]  1.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  A.  M.  Curteia. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Geograpliy  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  liev.  F.  R.  Burrows. 

13.  The  Teacliing  of  Modem  Languages  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Messrs.  £.  P.  Arnold  and  Fabian  W^ara 

14.  Tlie  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Preparatory  Schoob. 

By  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Allum. 

lo.  Natural  Science  in  Preparatory  Sehools. 
By  Mr.  Archer  Vassal!. 

16.  Tlie  Teaching  of  Drawmg  in  Pre|iaratory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  James  T.  Watts. 

17.  Art  Teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hine. 

18.  The  School  Workshop. 

By  Mr.  £.  D.  Mansfield. 

19.  Music  in  Preparatory  Schoola 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Earle,  with  an  AppendU  liy  Mn  W.  W.  Cheiitra. 

20.  Singing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Blr.  liOonard  C.  Vennble*. 
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21.  Gardening,  its  Role  in  Preparatory  School  Life. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

22.  Health  and  Physical  Training  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  th4  Rev.  Ci  T.  Wickliam.  " 

23.  Games  in  Preparatory  Sdiools. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding. 

24.  The  Employment  of  Leisure  Hours  in  Boys'  Boarding  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  Rowntree. 

25.  Preparatory  School  Libraries. 

By  Mr.  W.  Douglas. 

20.  A  Day  in  a  Boy's  Life  at  a  Preparatory  School 
By  Mr.  P.  S.  Dealtry. 

27.  School  Management  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

fiytheRev.  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  with  an  Appendix  by  .VIr.  A.  J.  C 
Dowding. 

28.  Economics  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Black. 

29.  Preparation  for  the  Preparatory  School 

By  Mr.  £.  D.  Mansfield. 

30.  Preparatory  Boys'  Schools  under  Lady  Principals. 

By  Mr.  C.  D.  Olive. 

31.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  Public  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 

32.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  a  Public  School. 

By  Mr.  T.  H.  Mason. 

33.  The  Relations  between  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Bull. 

34.  The  Preparatory  School  Product 

By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  James,  D.D. 

35.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttelton. 

36.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 

37.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

38.  The  Home  Training  of  Children. 

By  Mrs.  Franklin. 

39.  The  Possibility  of  Co-education  in  English  Preparatory  and  other  Secondary 

ScIiouIr. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley. 

40.  Notes  on  a  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 

41.  Appendix.  


ThiB  volome  (Od.  418)  can  be  obtalDMl,  eltlier  directly  or  through  any  BookieUer  from 
EVKS  AMD  SPOTTiaWOODE,  EAST  HABDINO  dTRUrr,  KLMIT  STKUT  fi.C.  :  Of 

OUVBR  ^  BOYD,  Bl>lNBCMB:or 
£.  FON80NBY  116,  OSArTOM  ^msiT,  DUBLDI.      ' 

Friee  2i.  ^d.;  Foft  free,  ito.  l^d. 
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Volume  7  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

Papers  :— 

1.  The  Rural  Sohoo]:}  of  North- West  France. 

By  Mr.  Cloadesley  Brereton,  M.  A.,  L.  bs  Lettres. 

2.  Koral  Education  in  France. 

By  Mr.  John  C.  Medd,  M.A. 


This  Tolnmc  (Cd.  8S4)cmi  be  obUined,  either  dtrtctly  or  throash  any  Bookwllar,  from 
EYKE  AXD  SPOTTISWOOBE,  ElM  HARDING  9nMMt,  ItlR  8TBRT,  B.C. ;  or 

OLIVBA  A  BOYD,  SDIKBCBOB  ;  or 
S.  FONSOXBT,  no;  GBAROH  8TBKR,  DUBLIX. 

Price  Is.  iil. ;  PaHfrt€  1«.  8f/. 


The  Board  of  Education  issued  in  1900:— 

Report  on  Technical  and  Ci>mmercial  Education  in  East  Prussia,  Poland, 
Galicia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia. 

By  Mr.  James  Baker,  F.R.G.S. 


Thig  volume  (04.  419)  cad  be  obt*lne4,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookieller,  from 
BYKE  AND  SP01TI8W00DC,  BAST  HABMHO  8TBKKT,  FLKR  STBBBT,  B.C.  ;  or 

OUVER  A  BOVD,  Edimbubqh;  or 
E.  FONSONBV,  lie,  OBAnoN  STRKKT,  DI'BLI5. 

Price  6rf.  ;  Post  free,  Hd. 
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The  following  Reports  from  Volumes  2,  8,  4  and 
5  of  Special  Beports  on  Educational  Subjects 
have  been  issued  as  Reprints  :— 

Special  KeporU  on  Intermediate  Education  in  Wales  and  the  Organisation 
of  Education  in  Switzerland. 
(Nob.  1  in  Vols.  2  and  3  respectively.)       Price  Is,  Id.  ;  post  free.  Is,  ^d, 

Special  Keports  on  Modern  Langfuage  Teaching. 

(No.  26  in  Vol.  2  and  Nob.  7,  8,  9,  10  in  Vol.  3.)    Price  ^d, ;  post  free,  8}(i. 

Special  Reports  on  Secondary  Education  in  Prussia. 

(N06..2  and  3  in  Vol.  3.)  Price  U. ;  post  free,  U.  Sid 

Special  Report  on  Secondary  Schools  in  Raden. 

(No.  4  in  Vol.  3.)  Price  5i<f.  ;  post  free,  Id. 

Special  Reports  on  Education  in  France. 

(Nob.  22,  23, 24,  25  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  id. ;  post  free,  5id. 

Special  Report  on  the  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

(No.  19  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  3d. ;  poet  free,  id. 

Special   Report  on   the   Oonnection  between  the   Public  Library  and    the 
Public  Elementary  School. 

(No.  13  in  Vol.  2.)  IMoe  2id ;  post  free,  3^ 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ontario. 

(No.  A  1  in  Vol.  4.)  Prioe  Sd.  ;  post  free,  lO^d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

(No.  A  2  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  1(W. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland. 
(Nos.  A  3,  4,  8  and  No.  B  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  \Ohd. 

Special    Reports   on    the  Systems  of  Education   in  Manitoba,   North- WoHt 
Territories  and  British  Oolumbia. 
(Nos.  A  5,  6,  7  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd. ;  poet  free,  Ud. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  British 
Guiana. 
(N06.  C  1,  2,  3  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  Ud. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  Cape  Oolony  and  Natal. 

(Noe.  A  1,  2  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  Hid. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales. 

(No.  B  1  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  9}^/. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Victoria. 

(No.  B  2  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  lOd. 

Special  Report  00  the  System  of  Eilucation  in  Queensland. 

(No.  B  3  in  \  ol.  5. )  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  M. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Tasmania. 

(No.  B  4  in  \  ol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  9rf. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  E<1ucation  in  South  Australia. 

(No.  B  5  in  \  ol.  5  )  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  9hd. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Western  Australia. 

(No.  B  6  in  \  ol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  ^d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  New  Zealand. 

(No.  C  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  8^. ;  post  free,  lO^d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Oj'lon. 

(No.  D  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  9d. 

l  pecial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Malta. 

(No.  E  in  Vol.  5.)  VnceSd. ;  post  free,  9d. 


TbeM  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  throogh  any  bookieller,  from 
EYR£  ASP  SPOTTlSWOODE,  EAST  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ;  or 

OUVER  A  BOYD.  EDiNBURaH ;  or 
S.  P0N8UNBY,  no,  GRAITOH  STREET,  DVBUE. 
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MINS8  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  tlie  Isle  of  Man.    List  of  for  1900.  IVlce  3«. 

QUABKTBS                      Ditto.              ditto                    ditto.      1900.  Price  4s,  QtL 

MnrBS  ABANDONED.    List  of  the  Plans  oU    Corrected  to  3Ist  Deoemhec  1900.  Price  U. 

ACXJEDBNTS  AT  DocKS*  Whartes,  AND  QUATS.    Report  upon.  Price  6(L 

Special  Reports  on  Sdnoational  Subjects.  Issued  by  Board  of  Ednoation:— 
Public  Libbabt  and  Public  i^LEMENTARY  School.  Connection  between.  Price  2ieL 
Heubistio  Method  of  Teaching.  Price  Zd, 

Modern  Language  Teaching  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany.       Price  ^cL 
SaooNDARY  Schools  :— In  Baden.    Price  5i(L    In  Prussia.    Price  Is. 
Univebsity  and  Secondary  Education  in  France.  Price  4rf. 

Intermediate  Education  in  Wales,  and  the  Organisation  of  Education  in 

Switzerland.  Prir4^  1,«.  lA 

Simplification   of    French    Syntax.    Decree   of    French    Minister    for    Public 

Instruction,  26  February,  1901.  Price  Id. 

Systebi  of  Education  in : — Ontario ;  Quebec ;  Nova  Scotia,  &c. ;  Manitoba,  &c. ;  West 

Indies ;    Cape   Colony   and   Natal ;    New   South    Wales ;     Victoria ;    Queensland ; 

Tasmania ;  South  Australia ;  Western  Australia ;  New  Zealand ;    Ceylon ;  Malta 

in  fifteen  parts  at  8^.  each. 

MiUtAry:- 

Chiropody.    Manual  of.    By  M.  L.  Hughes,  Capt.  R.  A.M.C,  Price  3^^. 

Engineering.    Military.    Manual  of.    Provisional  edition.  Price  J «. 

French  Army.    Handbook.    By  Major  N.  W.  Bamaldiston.  Price  1*.  ChL 

Gold  Coast.     Northern  Territories  of.     Report  on.      By  the  late    Lt.-Col. 

H.  P.  Northcott,  C.B.  Price  6«. 

King's  Regulations  and  Orders  for  the  Army.    1901.  Price  1^.  6rf. 

Signalling  Instructions.  1898.  With  Amendments  to  Dec.  1901.  Price  9c?. 
Volunteer  Force.    Regulations  respecting  the  Conditions  of  Eiliciency  for  Officers  and 

Volunteers.  Price  Id. 

fib^droffraphical : — 

^W'est  Coast  of  England.    Sailing  Directions.    Fifth  Edition.  Price  M. 

Arctic  Pilot.    Vol.  II.  Price  4.v. 

Central  America  and  the  United  States,    West  Coasts.  Price  Is. 

Local  Govcmment  Board  in- 
sanitary Circumstances  of  Fishguard  and  Goodwick  in  the  Haverfordwest 
Rural  District.    Report  on.  Price  2d. 

Sanitary  Circumstances  and  Administration  of  the  Romney  Marsh  RuRxVl 
District.    Report  on.  Price  6c?. 

Xn^grBJitB'  Information  OIBlOCy  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  viz.  :— 
^Colonies,  ELandbooks  for.    April  1901.   8va    Wrapper. 

No.  1.  Canada.   2.  New  South  Wales.   3.  Victoria.    4.  South  Australia.  5.  Queensland. 
6.  Western  AustraUa.    7,  Tasmania.    8.  New  Zealand.    9.  Cape  Colony.    10.  Natal. 

Price  Id  each. 
No.  11.  Professional  Handhook  dealing  with  Professions  in  the  Colonies.     12.  Emigra- 
tion Statutes  and  General  Handbook.  Price  Sd.  each. 
No.  13  (viz.,  Nos.  1  to  12  in  cloth).  ii'rice2*. 
Consular  Reports,  1900.    Summary  of.    America,  North  and  South.    July  1901. 

Price  2d. 

Intending  Emigrants,  Information  for  :— Argentine  Republic,  price  2d    California, 

price  Id    Ceylon,  Oct.  1900,  price  Id    Federated  Malay  States,  Sept.  1901,  price  6d 

Maryland,  price  Id     Newfoundland,  price  Id      South  African  Republic,  price  Zd 

West  African  Colonies,  Nov.  1901,  price  6d.    West  Indies,  price  6d 

Excise  Laws.     Practical  Arrangement  of  the  Laws  relative  to  the  Excise, 

&c.,  &c.     By  Nath.  J.  Highmore,  Assist.  Solicitor  of  Inland  Revenue.    2ud  Edition. 

[     2  Vols.  Price  3U». 

Kew.  Royal  Botjinio  Gardens.  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  luformation.  Volume 
for  1899.  Price  'Ss. 

Foreign  Office  ;— 

Africa  by  Treaty.  The  Map  of.  By  Sir  £.  Hertslet,  K.C.B.  3  Vols.  Price  31^.  Gd 
Commercial  Treaties.    (Hertslet's.)     A  complete  collection  of  Treaties,  &c,  between 

Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Commerce  and  Navigation, 

&c    By  Sir  E.  Hertelet,  K.C.B.,  &c,  Vols.  L  to  3lXI.  Price  16*.  each. 

State   Papers.     British  and  Forei^     VoL  80.    General  Index  (chronologically  and 

alphabetically  arranged)  to  Vols.  65  to  79.     (1873  to  1888.)    Vols. :— 81.    1888-1889. 

82.   1889-1890.       83.    1890-1.      84.    1891-2.      85.    1892-3.      86.    1893-4.      87.    1894-6. 

88.  1895-6.     89.  1896-7.    90.     1897-8.  Price  10*.  each. 

Board  of  Trade  Jonmal,  of  Tariff  and  Trade  Notices  and  Miscellaneous  Commercial 
Information.    Published  weekly.  Price  Id 

Index  to  Vols.  1  to   14.    Price  2*.    And  to  Vola  XV.  to  XX.,  July,  1893,  to  June,  1896. 

Price  U.  M. 
2.    IV.     1902. 
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VOLUME   8. 


EDUCATION  IN  SCANDINAVIA,  SWITZERLAND. 

HOLLAND,  HUNGAKY,  &c. 


presented  to  both  liouBes  of  parUament  I>c  Command  ot  tile  AalestB. 


LONDON : 
FEINTED  FOR  HIS  MAJESTY'S  STATIONERY  OFFICE 
BY  WYMAN  AND  SONS,  Limited,  Fetter  Lane,  E.a 


And  to  be  purchased,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 
EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE,  East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Stekot, 

32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westiunster,  8.W.  5  or 

OLIVER  AND  BOYD,  EDnrBUBOH;  or 

£.  PONSONBY,  116,  Graftok  Stbir.  Dvbui. 
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